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Akt.  I. — ^Intboduction.     Importance  op  a  jubt  understand* 
ING  op  the  Prophetic  Scriptures. 

While  evangelical  Protestants  acknowledge  the  whole  of 
the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God,  and  hold  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  those  in  the  sacred  office  to  master  all  their  teachings,  and 
expound  them  to  their  people ;  they  still  with  few  exceptions, 
from  the  difficulty  of  their  exposition,  give  to  a  part  of  them 
but  a  slight  attention,  and  assign  to  them  but  an  inconsiderable 
value.  The  last  great  communication  especially,  which  God 
has  made  to  man,  in  which  he  asserts  his  attributes  and  rights 
as  moral  governor,  announces  the  principles  on  which  he  con- 
ducts his  present  administration  over  the  church,  exhibits  the 
great  actors  who  have  appeared  in  it,  and  in  the  political 
world,  perverted  his  truth,  usurped  his  throne,  and  persecuted 
his  true  worshippers,  and  foreshows  Christ's  interposition  at 
length  to  establish  his  kingdom  on  the  earth,  and  redeem  the 
race  from  the  thraldom  of  sin, — ^they  almost  totally  neglect ; 
not  indeed  as  not  presenting  anything  which  it  is  desirable 
to  know;  but  as  couched  undersigns  so  mysterious  and  equivo- 
cal, as  to  render  it  impossible  satisfactorily  to  determine  their 
meaning.  That  book  accordingly  which  presents  a  larger 
disclosure  of  his  designs  than  any  other,  and  the  understanding 
of  which  is  perhaps  more  essential  than  that  of  any  other  to 
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just  coDceplioDS  of  the  great  aims  of  his  government,  and  a 
comprehension  of  the  past  and  future,  is  excluded  in  a  large 
degree  from  their  study,  and  debarred  from  its  legitimate  in- 
fluence on  their  views,  their  faith,  and  their  hopes.  In  regard 
to  many  indeed,  were  it  stricken  from  its  rank  as  a  revelation, 
and  discarded  hke  the  false  gospelsj  and  visions  of  the  second 
and  third  cenluryj  it  could  scarcely  be  divested  more  effect- 
ually of  authority*  Not  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  expositors  of 
the  word|  in  discussing  the  great  questions; — ^What  are  the 
grounds  on  which  God  founds  his  claims  to  the  homage  of  men  ? 
What  are  the  principles  on  which  he  administers  his  govern- 
ment T  What  are  the  aims  of  his  peculiar  providential  dispen- 
sations towards  the  church  ?  What  are  his  great  purposes  in 
respect  to  the  future  ?  What  are  the  means  by  which  truth 
is  at  length  to  be  made  victorious  in  its  struggle  with  error? 
How  is  the  race  to  be  rescued  from  the  bondage  of  evil  ? 
What  is  to  be  the  destiny  of  our  world  ? — consults,  as  it  seems 
to  us  he  ought, — ^that  great  oracle,  in  which  these  themes 
are  treated,  and  invested  with  a  noon-day  light,  A  portion 
of  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  Zechariah  are  in  like 
manner  much  neglected,  and  excluded  from  their  proper  influ- 
ence on  the  faith  and  expectations  of  the  church.     Is  this 
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must  advance  us  beyond  our  former  knowledge  ?  How  can 
we  be  sure  but  that  he  there  indicates  purposes  that  must 
greatly  alter  the  views  we  had  formed,  from  other  parts  of  the 
Scriptures,  of  his  futuf  e  administration  over  the  world  ?  How 
can  we  know  but  that  he  there  calls  us  to  act  in  a  sphere  and 
fulfil  duties,  essentially  unlike  those  we  should  otherwise  sup- 
pose he  had  assigned  us  ?  A  knowledge  of  the  import  of  that 
revelation  and  the  other  symbolic  prophecies,  is  manifestly  es- 
sential in  order  to  assurance  in  regard  to  his  purposes  and 
will,  and  especially  to  a  satisfactory  discharge  of  the  office  of 
an  expositor.  To  undertake  it  while  in  ignorance  of  them,  is 
to  assume  the  task  of  expounding  and  teaching  his  will  with- 
out an  adequate  certainty  what  that  will  is : — ^to  attempt  the 
interpretation  and  vindication  of  his  designs,  without  the  re- 
quisite assurance  what  those  designs  are.  But  can  that  be 
a  satisfactory  or  becoming  course  in  an  expositor  of  the  word? 
What  would  be  thought  of  an  expounder  of  our  civil  constitu- 
tion, who  should  omit  to  notice  one  fourth  of  its  provisions, 
and  found  his  explications  wholly  on  the  others?  What 
would  be  thought  of  one  who  should  accept  the  station  of  a 
judge,  and  undertake  the  exposition  and  administmtion  of  the 
civil  law,  and  yet  should  limit  his  attention  to  the  statutes  of 
but  one  period  of  the  government,  and  neglect  the  considera- 
tion of  all  later  enactments  ?  Would  he  be  regarded  as  form- 
ing a  just  estimate  of  the  duties  of  his  office  ?  Would  he  be 
deemed  fit  for  the  arbitrament  of  the  fortunes  and  lives  of  men  ? 
And  why  is  not  a  knowledge  of  every  part  of  the  sacred  word^ 
equally  essential  in  order  to  the  proper  exposition  and  appli- 
cation of  its  teachings  ?  Yet  it  is  with  such  a  limitation  of 
their  studies,  that  interpreters  and  theological  teachers  gene- 
rally assume  their  office,  and  endeavor  to  fulfil  its  duties  ? 
While  they  take  the  word  of  God  as  the  rule  of  their  faith  and 
practice,  and  found  on  it  their  conceptions  of  his  government, 
their  explication  of  his  providence,  and  their  views  of  the 
future,  they  still  in  fact,  either  neglect,  or  at  best,  yield  but  a 
very  inadequate  consideration  to  a  large  share  of  those  parts 
which  treat  of  these  themes.  While  they  rely  on  the  Scrip- 
tures for  the  defence  of  their  doctrinal  systems,  and  modes  of 
worship,  and  the  confutation  of  the  errors  and  superstitions  of 
the  apostate  church  ;  they  by  their  imperfect  acquaintance 
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with  the  import  of  the  Apocalypse  and  other  symbolical  prophe- 
cies, put  it  out  of  their  power  to  furnish  an  adequate  vindica- 
tion  of  their  own  doctrines  when  assailed  by  opponents,  or 
refbtaiion  of  the  false  systems  of  others.  For  how  can  they 
absolutely  demonstrate  what  it  is  that  God  has  taught  on  a  sub> 
ject,  while  unable  to  prove  but  that  he  has  communicated 
something  of  which  they  are  not  aware,  in  those  parts  of  his 
word,  which  they  have  not  studied  ?  An  objector  has  only 
to  ask  :  Do  you  understand  the  Apocalypse  ?  Are  you  sure 
what  it  is  that  he  there  reveals  ?  And  if  they  are  compelled 
to  return  a  negative  answer  ;  he  has  but  to  respond  ;  are  you 
aot  then  by  your  own  confession  deficient  in  your  preparation 
for  the  high  office  of  Scriptural  teachers?  How  can  you 
prove  the  absolute  accuracy  of  any  one  of  the  elements  of 
your  creed,  even  if  it  be  in  fact  correct^  as  long  as  you  do  not 
know  but  that  the  revelation  you  have  not  studied,  contains 
something  that  modifies  that  element  ?  How  can  you  refute 
the  pretensions  of  a  Papist,  a  Swedenborgian,  a  Puseyite> 
however  false  they  are^  while  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  de- 
monstrate but  that  they  have  some  countenance  in  that  part  of 
the  Scriptures  with  which  you  have  not  yet  made  yourself 
fullv  acquainted  T     By  their  neeliRence  of  the  prophecies  the\ 
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curiomty,  spirit  of  improvement,  and  exactness,  that  distinguish 
the  teachers  and  students  of  almost  every  other  branch  of 
knowledge.  Thousands  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to 
mathematics,  astronomy,  natural  history,  literature,  and  the 
arts,  labor  with  the  most  untiring  assiduity  in  their  cultivation. 
They  aspire  not  merely  to  be  respectable,  but  to  be  eminent 
They  believe  in  the  possibility  not  only  of  mastering  what 
others  have  learned,  but  of  advancing  their  several  branches 
to  a  higher  perfection ;  and  they  shrink  from  no  toil,  they 
hesitate  at  no  expense,  that  may  contribute  to  that  end. 
They  dig  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  ascertain  the  nature 
and  position  of  its  rocks,  detect  the  relics  of  its  former 
inhabitants,  and  deduce  if  possible  the  process  of  its  format 
tioQ.  They  visit  the  remotest  isles  and  continents,  traverse 
wildernesses  and  deserts,  and  penetrate  into  the  regions  of 
eternal  frost,  to  observe  the  different  aspects  of  the  world, 
and  learn  the  nature  of  its  productions.  They  hunt  every 
inhabitant  of  the  air,  the  land,  and  the  sea ;  delineate  their 
forms,  and  note  their  peculiar  habits.  They  draw  every  tree, 
shrub,  plant,  and  flower,  assign  them  to  their  several  orders, 
and  ascertain  their  uses.  They  exhaust  all  the  resources  of 
science  and  art  in  the  construction  of  instruments  to  extend 
their  researches  into  the  works  of  God  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  orb.  They  penetrate  into  the  fathomless  heights  and 
depths  of  space ;  watch  the  motions  of  every  planet ;  mark 
every  star ;  and  learn  to  resolve  their  complicated  phenomena 
by  their  proper  laws.  Every  accession  to  their  stock  of 
knowledge  is  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  and  raises  the  discoverer 
to  conspicuity  and  honor.  The  detection  of  a  new  element 
in  the  mineral  or  vegetable  kingdoms ;  the  verification  of 
some  great  law  of  matter ;  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet,  re- 
sounds throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  quickens  the  pulse 
of  whole  nations  with  exhilaration.  The  students  of  geology, 
chemistry,  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds,  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  present  in  this  rela- 
tion a  spectacle  of  intellectual  and  moral  grandeur,  that  has 
scarce  a  parallel.  What  a  host,  unequalled  in  any  other  de- 
partment, in  the  variety,  greatness,  and  splendor  in  many 
instances  of  their  gifts !  What  untiring  application  1  What 
exhaustlesa  ingenuity  in  the  invention  of  instruments;  in  the 
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delect ioD  of  principles ;  in  the  solution  of  perplexing  pro- 
blems 1  What  a  lavish  expenditure  of  wealth!  and  with  what 
noble  aims  and  results!  the  mitigation  of  the  physical  evils 
with  which  the  race  19  smitten;  the  easier  production,  the 
multi plication^  and  ihe  improvement  of  the  means  of  subsis* 
tence;  the  creation  and  higher  perfection  of  engines  by  which 
man  is  relieved  from  exhaustbg  toil ;  the  advancement  of  the 
arts  of  comfort  and  refinement ;  the  enlargement  of  our 
knowledge  of  God  and  his  empire  !  And  what  splendid  suc- 
cesses have  attended  their  labors  I  They  have  added  larger 
accessions  to  the  circle  of  useful  knowledge  during  the  pre- 
Benl  century,  than  had  been  contributed  by  their  predecessor* 
for  ages.  And  to  what  is  their  success  owing  ?  Not  to  the 
absence  of  difficulties :  not  to  a  freedom  of  the  great  subjects 
they  have  investigated,  from  intricacy.  No  problems  that 
ever  tasked  the  faculties  of  men^  demand  a  loftier  grade  of 
powers,  a  larger  grasp  of  intelligence,  a  greater  patience  and 
persistence  of  application,  than  the  higher  ques lions  of  astro- 
Bomy.  Their  success  is  the  fruit  of  their  genius,  faith,  and 
Itope;  the  result  of  indefatigable  industry;  the  reward  of 
gigantic  exertions.     Had  they  been  supine,  unbelieving,  and 
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the  sacred  office  generally,  instead  of  emulating  in  this 
department  the  ardor,  diligence,  and  skill  of  the  cultivators 
of  other  branches  of  learning,  have  remained  stationary;  not 
because  they  have  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  knowledge  ; 
not  because  they  have  accomplished  all  that  would  contribute 
to  their  satisfaction  and  usefulness  ;  not  because  they  under- 
stand what  it  is  that  God  has  unfolded  in  his  last  great 
revelation ;  but  because  of  a  false  judgment  of  the  title  of 
prophecy  to  their  study ;  because  of  misconceptions  of  the 
instrument  through  which  the  revelation  is  made,  and  mis- 
apprehension of  the  bearing  of  its  disclosures  on  the  agencies 
of  the  church.  Could  they  be  roused  from  the  inaction  into 
which  they  have  fallen ;  could  they  be  freed  from  the  distaste 
with  which  the  mistakes  and  follies  of  rash  and  fanatical 
writers  have  prepossessed  them ;  could  they  be  convinced 
that  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  order  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  prophetic  Scriptures,  are  almost  altogether  artificial,  and 
of  but  insignificant  difficulty,  compared  to  those  over  which 
the  cultivators  of  other  parts  of  learning  are  accustomed  to 
triumph  ;  could  they  be  inspired  with  a  high  interest  in  this 
branch  of  study  ;  could  they  but  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  infinite 
grandeur  of  the  purposes  and  events  which  are  revealed  in 
the  Apocalypse,  they  would  emerge  from  the  slumber  of  indif- 
ference, like  the  dead  when  summoned  from  the  sepulchre,  and 
enter  on  a  career  of  earnest  inquiry  and  research,  that  would 
soon  be  crowned  with  ample  success. 

It  is  a  leading  design  of  the  Theological  and  Literary  Jour- 
nal to  effect  this  change  ;  to  call  the  attention  of  expositors 
and  ministers  of  the  word  to  the  title  of  the  prophetic  Scrip- 
tures to  their  study ;  to  work  a  revolution  in  their  interpreta- 
tion by  pointing  out  on  the  one  hand  the  errors  of  the  systems 
that  prevail,  and  unfolding  and  applying  on  the  other  the  true 
laws  of  explication ;  and  to  relieve  them  thereby  from  the 
prejudices  with  which  they  are  regarded,  and  open  the  way 
for  their  exerting  the  influence  on  the  faith  and  expectations 
of  the  people  of  God,  for  which  they  are  designed. 

The  subjects  that  require  to  be  discussed  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this  end,  are  numerous,  and  lie  almost  wholly  out  of  the 
track  which  writers  have  heretofore  pursued.  What  are  the 
causes   of  the  ill  success  of  expositors  in  their  attempts  to 
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MOertam  the  meaning  of  the  prophecies  ?  What  are  the  me* 
Sliods  which  they  have  pursued?  What  are  the  grounds  of  the 
conflicting  constructions  which  they  have  placed  on  the  same 
predictions  1  Who  is  responsible  for  the  discredit  into  which 
this  branch  of  interpretatiou  has  fallen,  and  the  distaste  and 
aversion  with  which  it  is  regarded?  What  are  the  proper 
correctives  of  these  evils  ?  What  is  the  true  method  of  ex- 
plication ?  And  in  order  to  determine  that ;  wliat  are  the 
media  through  which  predictions  are  made  ?  Are  symbols  re- 
solvable into  the  mere  language  in  which  ihey  are  described; 
and  is  tiiat  the  sole  vehicle  of  their  meaning  ;  or  are  represen* 
tative  agents  a  wholly  different  instrument  of  revelation  from 
speech,  and  to  be  interpreted  by  different  laws  ?  What  is  the 
distinction  between  symbols  and  figures  ?  What  is  the  office 
of  figures  ?  What  are  their  different  species  ?  What  is  the 
pecuHar  oflice  of  symbols  ?  What  is  the  relation  in  which 
they  are  employed ;  and  w  hat  are  the  criteria  by  which  that 
which  is  foreshown,  may  be  known  from  that  which  foreshows 
it  ?  Whence  are  the  laws  of  Interpretation  to  be  deduced  1 
Are  they  revealed  or  sanctioned  by  divine  authority,  or  are  they 
merely  probable  ?     Are    the   solutions   to    which  they  give 
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revolution  in  prophetic  interpretation,  by  stating  and  confuting 
the  hypotheses  on  which  expositors  have  heretofore  proceed- 
ed. We  shall  next  unfold  and  demonstrate  the  true  laws  of  in- 
terpretation. In  connexion  with  these,  we  shall  review  the 
principal  writers  of  the  present  day,  and  point  out  the  errors 
of  their  systems ;  and  finally,  we  shall  state  the  solutions,  to 
which,  in  our  judgment,  the  legitimate  laws  of  explication  lead 
of  those  prophecies  especially  which  relate  to  the  future,  and 
point  out  the  peculiar  duties  they  impose  on  the  church.  We 
diall  indulge  in  no  visionary  theories.  We  shall  give  no  coun- 
tenance to  the  wild  dreams  of  enthusiasts  and  fanatics,,  who 
have  dishonored  the  subject  by  their  extravagances.  We  shall 
yield  no  sanction  to  interpretations  which  we  deem  erroneous 
or  defective.  The  Journal  is  not  to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  con- 
flicting opinions,  which  those  who  have  already  studied  the 
prophecies,  or  may  hereafter  give  them  attention,  entertain* 
Our  aim  is  to  overturn  false  systems,  and  give  prevalence  to 
the  truth.  We  cannot,  with  propriety,  obstruct  that  endeavor, 
by  virtually  surrendering  our  own  views,  and  giving  currency 
to  what  we  regard  as  error.  We  shall  resort  to  no  violent 
expedients  to  extort  from  the  prophets  a  testimony  that  shall 
confirm  our  interpretations.  **  Why  should  they  be  stricken 
any  more?  The  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart 
iaint.  From  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the  head,  there  is 
no  soundness  ;  but  wouads,  and  bruises,  and  putrifying  sores. 
They  have  not  been  closed,  neither  bound  up,  neither  mollified 
with  ointment."  And  what  has  been  the  result  of  that  pro- 
cess, but  the  confutation  of  its  authors,  and  the.  discredit  and 
neglect  of  the  prophecies  ?  The  Apocalypse,  especially, 
wrenched  by  a  thousand  experimenters  on  the  wheel  of  con- 
jecture, lacerated  at  every  point,  and  disfigured  with  wounds, 
lies,  like  a  bleeding  martyr,  a  spectacle  of  pity  and  horror. 
We  shall  not  repeat  those  tortures.  Instead,  we  shall  endeavor 
to  act  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan  towards  it ;  to  staunch 
its  ghastly  wounds  with  the  oil  and  wine  of  legitimate  explica- 
tion ;  raise  it  from  its  prostration  ;  and  exhibit  it  again  to  the 
church  in  its  pristine  integrity  and  grandeur. 

The  Journal,  however,  is  not  to  be  devoted  exclusively  or 
chiefly  to  these  themes.  Ordinarily,  only  one  principal,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  subordinate  articles  will  treat  of  them  in 
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ft  number.  The  prophecies  are  not  the  only  subject  of  in- 
terest<  Tliey  are  not  the  only  one  on  which  errors  prevail ; 
Dor  is  interpretation  the  only  branch  of  the  sacred  profession  in 
which  a  reformalion  is  needed*  There  are  false  systems  of 
theology,  false  metaphysics,  erroneous  and  pernicious  theories 
of  moralsj  mistaken  and  defective  views  of  education^  as  well 
as  false  hermeneutics.  There  are  misconceptions  of  the  ends 
of  the  Divine  administration  ;  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  civil 
rulers  in  regard  to  religion ;  of  the  objects  and  prerogatives 
of  the  sacred  office ;  of  the  sphere  in  which  the  church  is 
called  to  act  in  reference  to  the  world  ;  and  of  the  expecta- 
tions with  which  its  efforts  should  be  conducted  to  communi- 
cate the  gospel  to  the  nations.  These^  and  whatever  other 
topics  intimately  concern  the  truth,  affect  the  dignity  and 
efficiency  of  the  ministryj  the  welfare  of  the  church,  or  the 
interests  of  learning,  will,  as  occasion  demands,  be  made  the 
subjects  of  discussion.  And,  finally,  a  large  share  of  its  pages 
will  be  devoted  to  the  review  of  works  on  theology,  metaphy* 
sics,  morals,  natural,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  li i story ,  travels, 
voyages,  biography,  and  other  branches  of  knowledge* 

The  Journal  is  not  to  be  the  organ  of  a  denomination  or 
parly.     We  shall  conduct  it  in  independence,  endeavoring  to 
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wonder,  and  curiosity,  did  not  the  things  revealed  intimately 
concern  His  glory  and  our  vrell-being.  Its  importance  is 
indicated  also  by  the  promise  to  those  who  undei*stand  and 
keep  the  things  which  it  teaches ;  and  the  threatening  to 
those  who  misrepresent  it.  To  neglect  it,  is  to  forfeit  a 
blessing  of  which  it  is  designed  to  be  the  means  ;  deliberately 
to  set  aside  its  true  meaning  and  ascribe  to  it  a  false  one,  is, 
like  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  commit  an  unpar- 
donable ofience.  Nor  is  a  superficial,  or  partial  knowledge  of 
its  import  enough  to  secure  that  blessing.  It  is  communicated, 
that  that  which  it  teaches  may  be  understood  and  kept. 
**  Blessed  is  he  that  reads  and  they  that  hear  the  words  of  this 
prophecy,  and  keep  the  things  that  are  written  in  it,  for  the 
time  is  at  hand."  It  will  prove  a  rich  gift  to  those  who 
learn  its  meaning,  and  observe  it,  because  it  relates  to  times 
that  have  passed,  and  are  now  passing,  and  will  enable  them 
to  understand  the  principles  on  which  God  conducts  his  ad- 
ministration over  the  world ;  know  His  great  designs ;  con- 
template aright  the  dispensations  and  events  which  afiect 
them ;  and  fulfil  the  duties  and  bear  the  trials  to  which  they 
are  called.  It  is  pre-eminently  entitled,  therefore,  to  a  care- 
ful consideration.  To  ministers  of  the  Gospel  especially,  a 
knowledge  of  it  is  highly  important ;  and  no  private  individual 
fulfils  his  duty  towards  it  who  does  not  endeavor  to  ascertain 
its  meaning. 

If  we  turn,  however,  from  the  prophecy,  to  the  church  on 
whose  attention  it  is  thus  urged,  we  find  the  views  and  sen- 
timents with  which  it  is  generally  regarded,  at  an  extreme 
distance  from  those  which  it  ought  to  excite.  Instead  of  a 
large  knowledge  of  its  import,  expositors  of  the  word,  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel  generally,  and  private  members  of  the 
church,  are  confessedly  uncertain  of  its  meaning.  And  in 
place  of  a  profound  interest  in  its  disclosures,  and  a  fervent 
desire  to  learn  their  nature,  it  is  commonly  contemplated 
either  with  indiflference  or  prejudice.  Most  hold  it  to  be 
unintelligible.  Those  who  attempt  to  interpret  it  are  generally 
neglected,  as  dreamy,  or  fanatical ;  and  to  complete  the  abuse 
of  it,  many  who  study  and  undertake  to  expound  it,  exhibit 
almost  as  profound  an  ignorance  of  its  meaning,  and  treat  it 
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with  as  little  respect,  &s  those  who  dismiss  it  from  their  cod^ 
sidemlioD. 

Such  a  spirit  of  settled  and  undisguised  neglect,  however, 
of  the  last  and  most  emphatic  revelation  from  the  Almighty, 
is  certainly  not  m  iiarmony  with  the  reverence,  faith^  and 
loTe  which  become  the  people  of  God-  How  happens  it, 
then,  that  they  are  so  general  in  the  church?  How  is  it 
that  the  pious  almost  universally  regard  the  Apocalypse  with- 
out interest,  and  are  ready  to  smile  at  those  who  endeavor 
to  learn  its  meaning?  Whence  is  it  that  the  studious  and 
learned  generally  treat  it  as  though  it  were  unintelligihle,  and 
deem  it  a  mark  of  weakness  to  attempt  its  explication  ? 

It  is  owing,  we  believe,  in  a  chief  degree,  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  treated  by  its  interpreters-  It  is  not  the 
fauh  of  the  Revelation  itself.  It  were  to  impeach  the  wisdom 
and  rectitude  of  the  Most  High,  to  regard  it  as  necessarily,  or 
naturally  giving  rise  to  such  a  result*  It  is  because  those  who 
have  undertaken  to  explain  it,  have  not  properly  fumished 
themselves  for  the  work.  It  is  because  they  have  pursued  a 
false  method  in  their  attempts  at  its  explication.  It  is  because 
they  have  given  constructions  marked  by  such  ignorance, 
inconsistency,  and  rashness,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  believe 
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which  the  whole  prophecy  could  be  explained,  they  have 
undertaken  the  task  without  a  knowledge  of  the  signs  which 
they  were  to  interpret ;  and  without  any  criteria  by  which  to 
determine  the  truth  or  error  of  their  solutions.  Their  works 
are  accordingly  little  else  than  systems  of  guesses,  conjectures, 
or  assumptions,  wholly,  in  a  vast  proportion  of  instances, 
without  any  just  foundation,  inconsistent  often  with  them* 
selves,  and  contradictory  to  the  prophecy. 

The  office  of  symbols,  it  should  be  considered,  is  wholly 
unlike  that  of  figures.  The  principal  figures, — similes  and 
metaphors^ — are  employed  merely  for  illustration.  A  simile 
is  a  formal  affirmation  of  the  likeness  of  one  thing  to  an- 
other ;  as  it  is  said  that  Christ's  ^  head  and  hairs  were  white, 
as  white  wool,  as  snow ;  and  his  eyes  as  a  flame  of  fire  ;  and 
his  feet  like  glowing  brass,  as  purified  in  a  furnace  ;  his  voice, 
as  a  voice  of  many  waters ;  and  his  countenance,  as  the  sun 
shining  in  its  strength.'' 

A  metaphor  is  a  still  more  emphatic  representation  of  one 
thing  as  resembling  another,  by  directly  denominating  it  that 
which  it  is  held  to  resemble.  Thus  Christ,  in  place  of  being , 
likened  to  a  branch,  is  directly  called  the  Branch,  because  he 
was  to  spring  from  the  family  of  David,  as  a  branch  shoots 
from  the  trunk  or  root  of  an  ancient  tree.  The  watchmen 
of  Israel  are  called  dumb  dogs,  because,  like  a  shepherd's  dogs 
that  are  dumb  and  unable  to  warn  the  flock  of  the  approach 
of  beasts  of  prey,  they  were,  from  their  ignorance,  sloth,  or 
devotion  to  gain,  wholly  useless  as  watchmen.  In  like  manner, 
in  ordinary  speech,  a  person  of  mild  disposition  is  denominated 
a  lamb,  or  dove,  because  he  resembles  it  in  gentleness ;  and 
despotic  and  cruel  men  are  called  tigers,  because  their  passions 
are  like  those  of  that  animal.  In  these  figures,  as  in  all  others, 
both  the  subject  and  the  predicate  of  the  proposition  which 
they  embody,  are  expressly  mentioned ;  so  that  it  is  shown 
who  or  what  it  is  that  is  said  to  resemble  something  else,  and 
who  or  what  it  is  that  it  is  said  to  resemble. 

The  nature  of  symbols  is  equally  unlike  that  of  types.  The 
office  of  the  types  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  was,  like  that  of  verbal 
figures,  merely  illustrative,  not  prophetic.  They  were  instru- 
ments through  which  the  worshippers  expressed  their  peni- 
tence, faith,  and  hope.    The  purification  of  the  body  by  water. 
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was  used  to  signify  their  faith  in  the  purification  of  the  soul  by 
the  Spirit ;  the  sprinkling  of  the  people  with  the  blood  of  vic- 
tims, to  indicate  their  reliance  on  the  blood  of  Christy  the 
slaughter  and  burning  of  sacrifices,  to  express  their  trust  in  hia 
sacrifice.  The  slain  lamb  or  bullock  was  not  a  prophetic 
representative  of  Christ  Their  office  was  not  to  foreshow 
that  he  was  to  be  slain  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  world  ;  instead,  it 
was  on  the  ground  of  a  revelation  already  made  that  he  was  to 
be  slain,  that  those  typical  sacrifices  were  instituted ;  and  their 
special  use  was  that  the  offerer  might  have  a  visible  object 
towards  which,  by  laying  his  hand  on  its  head,  confessing  over 
it  his  sins,  and  giving  it  to  the  priest  to  be  sacrificed  on  his  behalf, 
he  might  express  his  faith  in  htm,  whom  it  typified ;  as  since 
his  death,  the  aueharistic  bread  and  wine  are  substituted  for 
his  body  and  blood,  towards  wliich  believers  are  required  to 
exert  public  and  appropriate  acts  expressive  of  their  faith  ia 
him.  Those  sacrifices  were  no  more  prophetic  of  him  than 
the  elements  of  the  supper  now  are.  They  were  mere  visible 
emblems  of  what  God  had  already  revealed,  not  the  medium 
of  a  new  revelation ;  as  the  bread  and  wine  are  now  emblems 
of  his  body  and  blood  which  have  already  been  offered  for  us, 
not  prophetic   representatives   of  them   as   hereafter  to    be 
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A  knowledge  of  this  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  symbols 
finom  all  other  instruments  that  are  employed  in  prediction, 
or  the  expression  of  thought,  is  indispensable  in  order  to  their 
interpretation.  It  is  to  their  ignorance  or  disregard  of  it  that 
a  large  share  of  the  errors,  into  which  expositors  have  fallen, 
are  to  be  ascribed. 

As  symbolization,  then,  is  a  peculiar  method  of  foreshowing 
the  future,  it  necessarily  has  its  own  law.  It  is  not  employed 
arbitrarily,  and  on  principles  that  are  inconsistent  with  one 
another ;  but  like  vocal  sounds,  written  words,  letters,  and  hiero- 
glyphics, is  used  in  a  uniform  way.  The  representative  sus- 
tains a  specific  relation  to  that  which  it  represents ;  and  such 
a  correspondence  subsists  between  them,  that  the  nature  of 
the  one  is  known  from  the  other. 

What  then  is  the  relation  in  which  they  are  employed? 
What  is  the  law  by  which  that  which  is  foreshown,  is  to  be 
determined  from  that  which  foreshows  it  ?  Are  the  symbols 
of  the  same  class  as  the  agents  or  events  which  they  repre- 
sent? When  men,  for  example,  of  a  certain  profession  are 
osed  as  symbols,  do  they  represent  men  of  that  profession  ? 
Do  angels  symbolize  angels  ;  animals,  animals  of  the  same^spe- 
cies ;  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  elements  or  other  inanimate 
objects,  things  of  their  own  kind  ?  Or  in  place  of  being  used  in 
that  way,  as  mere  specimens  of  that  which  they  foreshow,  do  they 
denote  agents  and  actions  of  a  different  class  from  themselves  ? 
And  does  the  fact  that  the  symbol  is  of  one  species,  show,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  that  which  it  symbolizes  is  of  another  ?  When 
men  of  a  certain  profession  are  employed  as  symbols,  is  it  clear 
from  that  fact  that  those  whom  they  foreshow,  are  of  a  different 
profession  ?  Do  wild  beasts  denote  agents  that  are  not  wild 
beasts  ?  Do  fictitious  monsters,,  instead  of  such  monsters,  repre- 
sent agents  of  some  class  that  actually  exist  in  our  world  ?  Is 
there  a  correspondence  between  the  different  elements  of  a  sym- 
bolic representation,  and  that  which  it  foreshows  ?  Must  the 
agents  of  a  symbolization  denote  agents,  and  nothing  else  ?  Must 
the  acts  which  they  exert,  denote  acts  of  the  agents  whom  they 
represent,  and  nothing  else  ?  Must  the  acts  or  influences  to 
which  they  are  subjected  by  others,  denote  corresponding  ef- 
fects wrought  on  those  whom  they  represent  ? 

The  determination  of  these  questions  is  obviously  indispen- 
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sable  to  the  explication  of  the  prophecy-  Nothing  can  be 
known  of  the  meaning  of  the  symbolsij  until  it  is  knoT^Ti  in 
what  relation  it  is  that  they  are  employed.  If  it  is  uncertain 
iffhelher  they  are  used  to  represent  agents,  acts,  and  effects, 
hke  themselves,  or  of  a  different  species;  it  must  be  equally  un- 
certain whether  one  or  the  other  of  two  wholly  dissimilar 
constnictions  is  correct-  If  it  is  uncertain  whether  any  corres- 
pondence subsists  between  the  different  elements  of  a  symboli- 
zation  and  that  which  it  represents,  it  must  necessarily  remain 
wholly  unknown,  whether  an  agent  represents  an  agent,  or 
something  of  a  totally  different  nature ;  and  whether  an  act 
denotes  an  act :  and  an  effect,  an  effect.  The  nature  of  the 
reprenentative  could  then  furnish  no  ground  for  a  conclusion 
in  respect  to  that  which  it  foreshows. 

These  questions,  however,  have  neither  been  settled,  nor 
di  sc  ussed ,  by  the  int  e  r  p  reters  of  th  e  pro  phecy .  They  have  en* 
tered  into  no  inquiry  in  which  of  these  modes  it  is  that  symbols 
are  employed ;  but  have  either  conducted  their  interpretations 
on  false  views  of  their  nature,  or  given  explications  at  random, 
without  any  theory  whatever*  Their  failure  to  detect  the 
meaning  of  the  prophecy  was  the  necessary  consequence, 
therefore,  of  the  method  they  pursued.    It  escaped  their  search. 
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and  multitudes,  and  nations,  and  tongues.  The  New  Jerusalem 
is  used  to  denote,  like  the  Lamb's  wife,  the  risen  and  glorified 
samts.  In  all  these  instances  the  symbol  is  of  a  difierent  spe- 
cies from  that  which  it  is  employed  to  denote ;  as  are  the  chief 
symbols  also  of  the  ancient  prophets  that  are  interpreted  in 
the  prophecies  themselves,  as  Joseph's  sun,  moon,  and  stars ; 
Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  and  Daniel's  wild  beasts.  Those  in- 
terpretations are  accordingly  to  be  taken  as  indicating  the 
general  law  of  symbols.  They  are  to  be  regarded,  indeed,  as  a 
retelation  that  that  is  the  mode  in  which  at  least  all  of  those 
classes  are  used ;  and  a  revelation  that  is  no  more  to  he  set 
aside  than  any  other  part  of  the  prophecy.  And  that  view  is 
corroborated  by  the  consideration  on  the  one  hand,  that  with 
few  exceptions,  the  principle  of  which  is  also  revealed,  it  un- 
fdds  the  whole  series  of  the  symbols ;  and  on  the  other,  that 
there  are  many  that  cannot  be  explained  by  any  other  rule ; 
such  as  the  fictitious  monsters  of  chap,  ix.,  xii.,  xiii.,  and  xvii. ; 
and  many  which  it  is  certain  must  be  construed  by  that  law, 
inasmuch  as  events  have  proved  that  they  cannot  be  represen- 
tatives of  things  like  themselves  ;  such  as  death  and  the  grave 
of  the  fourth  seal,  the  volcanic  mountain  of  the  second  trum- 
pet, and  the  meteor  of  the  fifth. 

This  great  key  to  the  prophecy,  however^  has  not  been  the 
guide  of  its  interpreters.  There  is  not  one  of  them  who  has 
regarded  it  as  the  law  of  symbols.  There  is  not  one  who 
has  entered  into  any  consideration,  whether  they  are  gene- 
rally employed  in  the  same  manner,  as  those  which  are  thus 
interpreted  by  the  Revealer.  There  is  not  one  who  has  not 
proceeded  in  a  great  part  of  his  solutions  on  wholly  difierent 
views  of  their  nature.  They  have,  necessarily,  therefore 
fidled  in  their  interpretations,  and  pursuing  a  false  method, 
have  often  erred  in  proportion  to  their  ingenuity  and  learn- 
ing. This  will  be  made  apparent  by  a  statement  of  their 
theories. 

Grotius,  who  exerted  a  large  influence  on  later  expositors, 
presents  no  explanation  whatever  of  the  nature  of  symbols,  or 
the  law  by  which  they  are  to  be  interpreted.  What  his  views 
of  them  were,  is  known  only  from  his  expositions ;  and  they 
sufficiently  show  that  he  was  wholly  unaware  of  the  principle 
on  which  they  are  employed.    He  treats  them  sometimes  as 
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representatives  of  agents^  or  effects  of  the  same  species  as 
themselves ;  sometimes  as  denoting  agents,  acts,  or  events  of  a 
different  order ;  sometimes  as  symbolizing  mere  abstract  quali- 
ties ;  and  perhaps  still  more  frequently,  as  mere  metaphors, 
without  any  representative  office  whatever-  Thus,  in  inter- 
preting the  symbols  of  the  first  seat,  he  violates  their  law  in 
every  relation  ;  exhibiting  the  horse  as  denoting  the  gospel ; 
,the  rider  as  representing  Christ ;  and  the  bow  as  used  meta- 
phorically, and  denoting  instruments  generally  of  physical  in- 
jury* Omnia  quse  nocent,  fi^i^(tipo^*jtiP^f,  vocantur  tela.  What 
a  group  of  errors  in  a  single  explication  1  How  can  a  Roman 
warrior  be  the  symbol  of  the  self-existent  and  almighty 
Word  ?  It  is  expressly  taught  in  the  vision  of  the  fifth  chap- 
ter of  the  Apocalypse^  that  no  creature  can  serve  as  his  sym- 
bol, because  no  one  is  abk  or  worthy.  How  can  a  creature 
symbolize  the  Creator  ?  How  can  a  fallen  creature  represent 
the  infinitely  Upright?  What  more  revolting  contradiction 
can  be  conceived  1  What  greater  absurdity  than  that  such  a 
creature  should  symbolize  the  Almighty  in  his  own  presence  ? 
or  how  can  a  horse,  a  creature  of  life,  sensibility,  and  volition^ 
be,  in  the  relation  of  an  instrument,  a  symbol  of  such  an  un- 
conscious auxiliary  as  the  gospel  ?     There  is  no  analogy  be- 
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may  be  compared  to  a  bow  ?  for  that  is  all  that  is  meant  by 
the  metaphor.  Who,  then,  when  it  is  merely  said  that  a  war- 
rior holds  something  like  a  bow,  can  out  of  the  numerous 
things  that  may  be  resembled  to  it,  tell  which  of  them  it  is 
that  he  holds  7  But  next,  let  it  be  granted  that  the  word  is 
used  metaphorically,  and  means  instruments  of  injury  gene- 
rally ;  then  his  interpretation  is  a  mere  interpretation  of  the 
word.  It  only  ascertains  what  the  real  symbol  is ;  it  forms 
no  explication  whatever  of  the  symbol  itself.  All,  therefore, 
that  he  has  done,  in  respect  to  it,  is  to  translate  it  according 
to  his  views  of  its  meaning,  from  Greek  into  Latin.  The 
symbol  itself^  after  having  ascertained  what  it  is,  he  has  left 
wholly  uninterpreted. 

He  explains  the  sword  of  the  horseman  of  the  second  seal, 
as  denoting  occidionem  hellicam,  slaughter  in  war ;  which  in- 
volves the  error,  first,  of  making  the  instrument  the  symbol 
of  an  effect,  in  place  of  a  different  and  analogous  instrument ; 
and  then  of  exhibiting  that  effect  as  the  literal  slaughter  of 
which  the  sword  is  the  instrument,  instead  of  a  different  and 
analogous  infliction.  If,  as  he  here  assumes,  there  were  no 
correspondence  of  nature  and  relation  between  the  symbol, 
and  that  which  it  denotes ; — if  an  instrument  may  symbolize  an 
effect,  and  an  agent  an  act ;  if  causes  and  effects,  the  active 
and  the  passive,  may  be  thus  confounded,  it  could  never  be  told 
which  of  several  wholly  dissimilar  things  it  is  that  a  symbol 
represents,  and  interpretation  would  be  impossible. 

The  volcanic  mountain  precipitated  into  the  sea,  he  explains 
as  representing  the  tower  Antonia  in  Jerusalem,  because  by 
the  ancient  prophets,  towers  were,  he  supposed,  sometimes  by 
ametaphor  called  mountains ;  and  asserts  on  the  same  ground  that 
they  are  put  for  those  who  occupied  them.  Mons  iste  est  An- 
tonia arx  vicina  Templo.  Nam  arcibus  dare  montium  nomen 
fi^uens  Prophetis.  Rursus  per  arces  intelliguntur  ii  qui  in 
arcibus  habitabant.  Quare  sicut  per  montem  intelligenda  An- 
tonia, ita  per  Antoniam,  milites  qui  in  Antonia  erant;  qui 
omnes  magna  cum  ira  effusi  in  populum  Hierosolymitanum, 
qui  hie  maris  vocatur  nomine.  But  this  not  only  misrepresents 
the  text,  but  leaves  the  symbol  without  any  explanation  what- 
ever. For  first  as  in  regard  to  the  bow,  to  assume  that  the  name 
of  this  symbol  is  a  metaphor,  is  to  imply  that  we  have  no 
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knowledge  what  the  symbol  itself  really  is  ;  as  a  metaphorical 
name  is  not  the  true  name  of  that  to  which  it  is  applied,  but 
only  of  something  else  that  bears  to  it  a  resemblance*  If  thii 
gymbol,  therefore,  is  called  a  mountain  metaphorically^  then  it 
is  not  in  fact  a  mountain,  but  something  essentially  different. 
What  then  is  it !  We  have  no  means  of  determining.  W© 
know  nothing  except  that  it  is  something  having  a  resemblance 
to  a  mountain;  but  in  what  relation,  whether  of  form,  magnitude, 
elements,  or  something  else,  we  have  no  hint.  But  next,  let 
it  be  conceded  that  the  names  of  symbols  are  metaphors,  and 
that  the  interpretations  which  he  gives  of  them  are  correct; 
still  his  explications  of  them  are  not  interpretations  of  the 
symbols  themselves.  They  only  show  what  the  symbols  real- 
ly are.  Let  it  in  this  instance  be  granted  that  the  mountain 
is,  as  he  asserts,  only  metaphorically  such,  and  is  in  fact  a  tow^ 
er ;  then  the  real  symbol  is  a  tower,  and  as  such  is  to  be  inter- 
preted as  denoting  some  analogous  agent  or  object,  Grotius, 
however,  afler  having  thus^  as  he  supposed,  ascertained  what 
the  symbol  is,  does  not  proceed  to  iDterpret  it  as  a  symbol,  either 
on  the  theory  on  which  he  had  explained  others,  that  the  re- 
presentative and  that  which  it  represents  are  of  the  same 
the  opposite  hypothesis  that  the  svmbol  is  of  i 
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bolic  meaning  of  the  precipitation  into  Jerusalem  of  a  body  of 
soldiers  stationed  in  a  fortress.  This  explanation,  to  which  all 
his  other  processes  should  have  been  preliminary,  he  wholly 
omits :  and  doubtless  under  the  feeling  that  he  had  actually  in- 
terpreted the  symbdi.  What  a  blunder  for  one  of  the  most 
learned  critics  that  has  ever  attempted  the  exposition  of  the 
prophecy  !  What  a  comment  on  the  perspicacity  of  the  long 
series  of  his  eulogists  and  imitators,  that  they  have  seen 
nothing  of  this  palpable  error ! 

These  examples,  which  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  confusion 
of  metaphors  with  representatives,  and  disregard  of  congruity, 
that  mark  his  whole  explication,  sufficiently  show  that  he  was 
not  only  wholly  unaware  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  symbols, 
but  had  but  the  most  superficial  and  false  notions  of  the  nature  of 
figurative  language.  His  attempt  to  illustrate  the  text  by 
passages  firom  the  classics,  which  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature 
m  bis  commentary,  and  has  been  regarded  as  a  high  excellence, 
sprang  from  this  misconception,  and  is  in  truth  a  great  ble- 
mish— as  he  proceeds  in  almost  all  his  quotations  on  the  assump- 
tion, that  the  terms  in  which  the  symbols  are  described,  are 
used  in  a  figurative  instead  of  a  literal  sense.  In  place,  therefore, 
of  contributing  to  the  explanation  of  the  symbols,  they  wholly 
misrepresent  their  nature,  and  betray  the  reader  into  miscon- 
ception and  perplexity. 

Mr.  M ede,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  influential  who  have 
treated  of  the  prophecies,  sought  for  the  key  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse in  the  relation  which  the  principal  symbols  sustain  to 
each  other  in  respect  to  their  periods.     He  says  : 

"  The  Apocalypse  considered  only  according  to  the  naked  letter, 
as  if  it  were  a  history  and  no  prophecy,  hath  marks  and  signs  suffi* 
cient  inserted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  whereby  the  order,  synchronism, 
and  sequel  of  all  the  visions  therein  contained  may  be  found  out  and 
demonstrated,  without  supposal  of  any  interpretation  whatever. 

<<  This  order  and  synchronism  thus  found  and  demonstrated  as  it 
were  by  argtunenta  irUrinseca,  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  and  fore- 
laid,  as  a  foundation  ground  and  only  safe  rule  of  interpretation 
and  not  interpretation  to  the  ground  of  it. 

"  If  the  order,  method,  and  connexion  of  the  visions  be  framed  and 
grounded  upon  supposed  interpretation,  then  must  all  proofs  out  of 
that  book  needs  be  founded  upon  begged  principles,  and  human  con- 
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jectures*  But  on  the  oonirary,  if  the  order  be  first  fixed  and  settled 
otit  of  the  indubitable  chaniGters  of  the  letter  of  the  text,  and  after- 
wards  the  interpretation  gjiidedy  framed,  and  directed  by  that  order^ 
then  will  ibe  variety  of  expositions  be  drawn  ijiio  a  very  narrow  com- 
pass, and  prcjofs  taken  from  this  book  be  evident  and  infallible,  and 
ftble  to  convince  the  gainsay ers. 

"For  example's  sake,  yield  me  awhile  that  this  which  I  have  ex- 
hibited is  indeed  the  true  representation  of  the  order  and  eonnexioii 
of  the  Apocalyptical  visions :  sec  then  how  admirable  the  use  there- 
of will  be  for  interpretation.  For  if  we  can  once  be  assured  of  the 
meaning  of  »omc  one  principal  vision,  how  evident  then  and  ruled 
will  the  way  be  from  it  to  find  and  discover  the  rest  ?  Will  it  not 
be  like  a  mariner's  card,  to  guide  our  way  in  this  mystical  sea  ? 
For  example^  are  we  assured  what  the  pmphecy  of  the  whore  of 
Babylon  means  ?  For  here,  here  I  say,  we  must  first  pitch  ;  and 
therefore  mark  it,  the  angel  himself  of  purpose  expounded  this  viaion 
only  of  all  the  vision b  this  book  or  scheme  representelh^  Do  we 
know^  then  what  this  meaneth  t  If  we  do,  then  behold  the  scheme^ 
and  see  then  what  will  follow,  viz,  : — 

"  1 .  That  all  the  visions  cotemporatin|^  with  Babylon *s  times,  muat 
be  expounded  of  such  things  only  as  belong  to  the  times  of  Babylon's 
whoring* 

"  2.  AH  visions  preceding,  must  he  interprtttd  of  things  fortgo^ 
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hvpotfaesesy  in  place  of  their  nature.  No  rule  could  be  more 
mistaken,  or  lead  to  worse  results.  Into  what  grosser  mis- 
conception could  an  expositor  fall,  than  to  suppose  that  the 
meaning  of  the  symbols  of  the  sixth  seal  depends  on  the 
question,  whether  the  events  which  they  represent  are  to  pre- 
cede or  follow  those  symbolized  by  the  trumpets?  It  cannot 
be  known  through  what  spaces  those  agents  are  to  act,  whose 
periods  are  symbolized,  until  the  symbols  of  those  periods  are  in- 
terpreted. How  is  it  to  be  ascertained  what  space  forty-two 
months  and  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days  represent,  except  by 
the  explication  of  those  symbols  ?  But  until  it  is  known  through 
what  space  the  agents  represented  by  the  wild  beast,  the 
woman,  and  the  witnesses,  whose  periods  are  to  be  forty-two 
mouths  and  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days,  are  to  continue,  it 
cannot  be  known  whether  other  agents  who  are  symbolized, 
are  to  precede  them,  follow  them,  or  be  their  contemporaries. 

Next,  he  assumes  that  the  order  in  which  the  events  fore- 
shown are  to  take  place,  can  be  ascertained  independently  of 
interpretation.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  It  cannot  be 
known  what  the  period  of  the  events  symbolized  under  the 
sixth  seal  is  to  be,  relatively  to  those  foreshown  in  other  parts 
of  the  prophecy,  until  it  is  known  both  what  those  events,  and 
all  others  that  are  revealed  in  the  visions,  are.  It  cannot  be 
known  what  relation,  in  respect  to  time,  the  events  denoted  by 
the  sealing  of  the  servants  of  God,  is  to  sustain  toother  events, 
ontil  it  is  ascertained  what  the  things  are  that  are  foreshown 
by  that  sealing.  It  may  not  be  known  even  then.  There 
may  be  other  events  revealed  that  are  to  be  nearly  contem- 
poraneous, but  whose  exact  relation  as  to  precedence,  simulta- 
neousness,  or  subsequence,  cannot  be  certainly  determined. 

Thirdly,  he  asserts  that  having  interpreted  the  symbolic 
Babylon,  "  all  visions  preceding  must  be  interpreted  of  things 
foregoing  it ;  all  visions  following,  of  things  to  be  after  it."  A 
stupendous  error  truly.  It  would  overturn  his  own  theory  of 
the  synchronism  of  the  visions ;  as  it  would  assign  the  events 
denoted  in  that  of  the  woman  in  the  desert,  the  witnesses,  and 
the  wild  beast.  Chap,  xi.,  xii.,  xiii.,  to  an  earlier  period  than 
the  time  of  the  Babylonian  sorceress,  which  he  holds  to  be 
contemporaneous  with  theirs.  It  would  prove  that  that  which 
is  symbolized  by  Babylon  has  not  yet  appeared  on  the  earth, 
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inasmuch  as  many  of  the  events  foreshown  in  the  visions  thai 
precede  the  seventeenth  chapter,  in  wtiich  the  vision  of  the 
BabyloEian  woman  is  given,  have  not  yet  taken  place ;  such 
as  tlie  communication  of  the  gospel  to  alJ  nations,  the  sealing 
of  the  servants  of  God,  the  slaughter  and  resurrection  of  the 
witnesses,  the  fall  of  Babylon,  the  seventh  trumpet,  the  passing 
away  of  the  heavens,  the  hiding  of  the  kings  and  their  armies 
and  subjects  from  the  presence  of  the  Lamb,  and  the  harvest 
and  vintage.  How  is  it  that  he  did  not  see  this  result  of  his 
assumption  1  A  discover)'  of  the  meaning  of  the  vision  of  the 
woman  of  Babylon  is  no  more  a  reason  for  interpreting  all  that 
precedes  it  in  the  prophecy,  of  times  that  precede  the  accom- 
plishment of  tiiat  vision,  than  it  is  for  interpreting  all  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  other  Scriptures  that  precede  the  seventeenth 
chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  such  as  the  coo  version  of  all  na* 
tions,  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
the  judgment  of  the  righteous  and  wicked,  of  earlier  periods 
than  the  times  of  the  agents  represented  by  that  woman* 

His  theory  of  the  order  and  synchronism  of  the  visions,  thus, 
in  place  of  being  a  rule  of  interpretation,  in  truth,  wholly  seta 
interpretation  aside,  and  subjects  the  exposition  of  the  whole 
series  of  the  symbols  to  an  arbitrary  and  false  hvpotbesis* 
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the  nature  of  the  symbol,  which  he  acknowledges  he  thought 
significative  of  &inine ;  but  partly  on  the  want  of  any  satis&c- 
tory  indications  of  a  severe  famine  at  that  period,  and  partly 
on  the  assumption  that  the  balance  is  used  metaphorically  to 
denote  justice.  But  that  is  first  to  make  a  false  theory  in  re- 
gard to  the  period  of  a  symbol,  and  the  history  of  that  period, 
the  guides  to  its  interpretation,  in  place  of  the  nature  of  the 
symbol  itaelf ;  and  next,  if  the  balance  is  such  only  by  a  meta- 
phor, and  is  in  reality  justice,  then  that  is  to  be  treated  as  the 
symbd,  and  instead  of  completing  the  interpretation  by  that 
assumption,  he,  like  Grotius,  in  similar  cases,  only  created  a 
necessity  of  looking  for  a  remoter,  and  far  more  intricate  sig- 
nificatioo ;  for  what  is  it  which  that  justice  as  a  symbol  repre- 
NStsf    A  question  to  which  he  gives  no  answer  whatever. 

He  regarded  the  horseman  of  the  fourth  seal  as  denoting 
the  emperor  Gallienus,  and  his  implements  and  agency,  as 
representing  the  ravage  of  the  empire  at  that  period  by  the 
sword,  fiuninc,  pestilence,  and  wild  beasts  ;  which  is  to  make 
the  symbol  and  that  which  it  denotes  of  the  same  species. 

In  his  explanation,  however,  of  the  sixth  seal,  he  quits  this 
theory,  and  proceeds  on  the  opposite  hypothesis,  that  the  sym- 
bol, and  that  which  it  denotes,  are  of  dififerent  orders ;  exhi- 
biting the  sun  as  symbolizing  Satan ;  the  moon  as  representing 
the  imperial  pontiff  with  his  college  of  priests ;  the  stars  as  the 
priests  next  in  rank  to  the  supreme  pontiff;  the  mountains  and 
islands  as  their  temples  and  fanes ;  and  explaining  the  cata- 
strophes of  those  symbols  as  indicating  the  subversion  of 
Paganism  by  Constantine  and  his  successors.  Yet,  he  here 
mistakes  the  relation  of  the  symbols  to  that  which  they  foreshow, 
as  fatally  as  when  he  interpreted  them  as  representing  things 
like  themselves.  Satan  was  not  to  Paganism  what  the  sun  is 
to  the  earth,  the  visible  and  acknowledged  source  of  its  doc- 
trines and  rites,  as  the  sun  is  the  source  of  light  and  heat  and 
the  effects  they  produce  on  the  vegetable  and  animal  worlds. 
Besides,  if  the  sun  denoted  Satan,  then  the  darkening  of  the 
son  must  have  denoted  an  analogous  change  of  Satan,  not  the 
oyerthrow  of  Paganism.  But  of  what  analogous  change  can 
Satan  be  the  subject  ?  What  alteration  in  his  agency  towards 
men  would  correspond  to  the  darkening  of  the  sun  ?  Is  he  a 
source  of  moral  light  ?     Is  he  a  fountain  of  beneficent  infiu- 
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ences  ?  The  supreme  pootifi^  with  his  immediate  subordinates, 
was  not  to  the  Roman  people  what  the  moon  \s  to  the  earth. 
The  priests  of  a  secondary  rank  were  not  to  that  people  what 
the  stars  are  to  the  earth.  Those  heavenly  bodies  exist  inde- 
pendently of  the  earth,  and  exert  on  it  an  independent  and 
controlling  influence ;  but  that  Pagan  hierarchy,  instead  of  an 
independent  existence,  was  the  mere  creature  of  the  state ;  the 
pontifex  owing  his  station  to  the  senate  or  peoplej  and  the 
subordinate  priests  exercising  their  offices  in  subjection  to  the 
civil  government.  His  construction,  moreover,  instead  of 
Paganism,  represents  the  pontiff  and  priests  as  the  subjects  of 
the  catastrophes  denoted  by  the  reddening  of  the  moon  and  fall 
of  the  stars.  Their  temples  and  fanes  were  not  to  the  Roman 
people  what  mountains  and  islands  are  to  the  globe  ;  nor  were 
their  temples  and  fanes  removed  out  of  their  places  at  the  sub- 
version of  Paganism.  Instead^  they  were  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  Christian  worshippers.  He  thus  violates  analogy  as 
grossly  in  the  explanation  of  this  as  of  the  former  seals. 

He  6naily  completes  the  proof  of  his  misapprehension  of  the 
law  of  symbolization,  by  alleging,  in  order  to  support  his  views 
of  the  seals,  passages  from  pagan  interpreters  of  dreams,  in 
which  they  assigned  to  the  same  agents  or  instruments,  the 
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formed  by  any  law,  cannot  be  resolved  by  one.  Similar 
proofs  of  his  errors  might  be  adduced  from  almost  every  part 
of  his  commentary,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
rale  <mi  which  he  relied  for  the  solution  of  the  visions  was 
wholly  mistaken,  that  his  views  of  the  nature  of  symbolic 
representation  were  extremely  ill-defined  and  erroneous,  and 
that  important  as  were  the  services  which  he  rendered,  in  de- 
monstrating the  contemporaneousness  of  the  great  periods  de- 
signated in  the  prophecy,  his  labors  on  the  whole,  contributed, 
perhaps,  as  much  to  embarrass  as  to  aid  its  interpretation. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  approached  far  nearer  to  a  just  view  of 
the  nature  of  symbols,  than  many  who  have  followed  him ; 
as  he  perceived  that  they  are  at  least  **  taken  from  analogy.** 
He  was  not  successful,  however,  in  his  attempts  to  discover 
their  peculiar  law.  He  says,  in  his  chapter  on  prophetic  lan- 
gtiage,  **-For  understanding  the  prophecies,  we  are  in  the  first 
^ace  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  figurative  language  of  the 
prophets.  This  language  is  taken  from  the  analogy  between 
the  world  natural,  and  an  empire  or  kingdom  considered  as  a 
world  politic.**  But  this  represents  the  whole  question  of  in- 
terpretation as  one  of  language,  and  of  figurative  language  ; 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  figures  of  the  prophets  as  the  only  key 
that  is  requisite  to  the  explanation  of  their  predictions.  But 
that  is  wholly  to  exclude  representation  by  symbols,  and  leave 
nothing  but  bare  words  as  the  vehicle  of  prediction.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  language  in  which  a  symbol  is  described,  is  a 
wholly  different  task  from  the  interpretation  of  the  symbol 
itself,  precisely  as  the  translation  of  a  problem  of  his  Principia 
from  Latin  into  English,  is  a  different  process  from  the  demon- 
stration of  the  problem. 

.  He  fell  into  an  equal  error  in  representing  that  no  analogy 
is  employed  by  the  prophets,  except  that  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  natural  world  and  a  political  empire.  The  analogy 
of  a  lamp  to  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  of  a  candlestick  to 
a  church,  is  not  that  of  the  natural  to  the  political  world.  The 
resemblance  of  the  horsemen  of  the  first  four  seals,  to  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  the  ministers  of  the  church  whom  they  repre- 
sent, is  not  that  of  the  natural  world  to  a  political  empire. 
His  misapprehension  is  still  more  apparent  in  respect  to  ficti- 
tious and  monstrous  symbols,  such  as  the  seven-headed  dragon, 
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and  wild  beast,  the  wild  beast  of  two  horns,  and  the  locusts 
and  liorsemen  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  trumpets.  As  no  such 
creatures  exists  or  ever  belonged  to  the  natural  worlds  they 
cannot  be  taken  from  that  world,  nor  exhibit  an  analogy  be- 
tween it  and  a  civil  empire. 

In  his  explanation,  however,  of  symbols,  he  does  not  adhere 
to  this  view,  but  exhibits  several  as  drawn  from  a  different 
source,  and  as  representing  agents  and  events  of  a  different 
class.  Yet  he  gives  no  statement  whatever  of  the  relation 
which  the  one  sustains  to  the  other,  nor  unfolds  the  criteria  by 
which  the  nature  of  that  which  is  symbohzed,  may  be  deter- 
i  mined  from  its  representative.  Instead,  he  violates  analogy 
m  many  of  his  explications,  and  confounds  metaphors,  perso- 
nifications, and  parables,  with  symbols.  Thus  he  represents 
**  fountains  of  waters,"  "  as  put  for  cities^  the  permanent  heads 
of  rivers  politic,"  instead  of  families  or  tribes  from  which  a 
nation  or  people  springs,  and  in  accordance  with  the  interpre- 
tation given  in  the  Apocalypse  of  waters,  chap.  xvii.  15.  He 
exhibits  *'  dens  and  rocks  of  mountains  "  as  standing  "  for  the 
temples  of  cities,"  and  "  the  hiding  of  men  in  those  dens  and 
rocks,  for  the  shutting  up  of  idols  in  their  temples/'  But  it 
were  incongruous  to  employ  men  to  represent  idols  j  they  are 
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which  is  not  only  to  contradict  his  representation  that  all  sym- 
bols are  founded  on  an  analogy  between  the  natural  and  civil 
world,  but  implies  that  those  symbols  are  not  founded  on  any 
analogy  whatever,  but  are  of  the  Same  species  as  that  which 
they  foreshow.  He  exhibits  the  two  wings  of  the  great  eagle 
given  to  the  woman  to  fly  into  the  desert,  as  symbolizing  the 
two  divisions  of  the  Roman  empire;  which  is  against  analogy, 
inconsistent  with  the  office  of  the  wings,  and  incongruous  in 
the  utmost  degree.  A  living,  moving  being,  has  no  adapta- 
tion to  symbolize  an  unconscious  and  immovable  territory. 
The  two  divisions  of  the  empire  could  not  have  exerted  an  in- 
fluence on  the  woman,  analogous  to  that  of  the  wings  by 
which  she  was  borne  to  the  desert.  Whither  could  the  two 
branches  of  the  empire  have  carried  her  7  Out  of  their  own 
limits  ?  How  could  the  mere  territory  transport  her  out  of 
itself?  But  apart  from  that  incongruity,  how  is  the  supposi- 
tion that  she  was  transported  out  of  the  empire,  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  representation  of  the  prophecy  that  she  still 
remained  within  it,  and  was  nourished  there  through  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  years  7 

Clearly,  therefore,  as  Sir  I.  Newton's  work  exhibits  the 
superiority  of  his  genius,  compared  to  other  writers  of  the 
period,  it  is  apparent  from  these  examples  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  nature  of  symbols,  and  the  law  by  which  they  are 
to  be  interpreted  ;  but  proceeded  on  very  erroneous  views,  and 
explained  them  in  a  very  false  and  arbitrary  manner. 

Mr.  Whiston  enters  into  no  discussion  respecting  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  symbols  are  used ;  but  assumes  generally,  like 
many  who  preceded  him,  that  they  denote  agents  and  events 
like  themselves,  rather  than  analogous  species.  He  adheres, 
however,  to  no  single  law  in  their  construction,  and  often 
treats  them  as  mere  metaphors.  He  adopts  the  theory  advan- 
ced by  Mr.  Mede,  that  "the  order  of  the  visions,"  or  the  re- 
lation to  each  other  of  the  events  which  they  foreshow,  "  is 
the  grand  rule  of  interpretation  ;"  and  holds  that  that  order  is 
to  be  established  from  the  intrinsic  characters  of  the  prophecy 
independently  of  hypotheses  or  explications.    He  says — 

"  Before  I  proceed,  the  reader  must  give  me  leave  to  say  some- 
what more  about  that  grand  rule  of  Interpretatumf  just  now  hinted. 
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which  b  of  so  great  importance  to  th<3  right  understanding  of  iJua 
book,  and  the  neglect  whereof  I  look  upon  to  have  been  one  general 
occasion  of  almost  all  the  errors  of  expositors  one  way  or  other ;  I 
mean  that  the  order  of  all  the  viaions  is  to  be  wholly  taken  from  intrin- 
sic characters  in  the  book  itself,  and  not  at  all  to  be  conformed  to  any 
particular  hypotheses  or  explications  ;  and  that  from  such  an  order 
first  established,  all  the  certainty  and  evidence  of  future  applications 
is  to  be  derived.  And  without  such  order  so  established,  all  exposi- 
tions must  he  precarious  and  uncertain,  and  only  depend  on  the  fancy 
and  imngmation  of  every  commentator." — P,  107, 

It  is  not  possible,  however,  as  we  have  already  showily  to 
determine  the  order  of  the  things  denoted  in  the  visions,  in- 
dependently of  explication.  As  the  principle  on  which  the 
symbols  are  used  must  be  ascertained,  before  that  which  they 
indicate  can  be  known ;  so  the  agents,  actions,  and  events 
which  they  foreshow,  must  be  known  before  their  relations 
to  each  other,  in  respect  to  time,  can  be  discovered*  This  is 
apparent  from  the  symbols  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
seals,  which  represent  ecclesiastical  teachers  and  rulers  that 
still  continue  in  the  church,  and  exert  the  peculiar  agencies 
ascribed  to  them.  How  could  the  beginning  and  end  of  their 
periods  be  determined,  without  knowing  who  they  are  ?     Mn 
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their  nature.     He  admits  that  the  subject  was  wholly  neglect- 
ed and  misunderstood. 

"  I  have  not  yet,"  he  aays,  "  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  met 
with  any  one  who  has  pretended  to  settle  any  universal  principle 
about  the  prophetical  character,  though  there  have  been  some  slen- 
der attempts  that  way ;  or  any  who  thereupon  has  given  reasons 
why  the  Holy  Ghost  has  used  this  symbolical  way  ;  or  any  reasons 
why  the  symbolical  visions  are  mixed  with  plain  expressions ;  or 
bow  we  must  distinguish  these  two  sorts  of  language." — P.  24. 

His  views,  however,  were  as  erroneous  and  perplexed  as 
those  of  his  predecessors. 

1.  Thus  he  represents  symbols  as  founded  on  the  same 
principle,  and  to  be  interpreted  by  the  same  law  as  the 
hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans.    He  says : 

"  If  we  find  that  in  the  prophecies  and  visions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  of  the  New,  and  particularly  in  those  of  the  Revelation, 
the  Holy  Ghost  has  made  use  of  such  symbolical  terms,  images,  or 
types,  as  were  in  use  amongst  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  or  other 
nations  which  followed  those  studies  and  learning,  and  practised  all 
those  sorts  of  divination  that  are  consequences  of  that  learning ;  we 
have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  think  that  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
therein  adopted  this  symbolical  language  ;  whether  they  be  visions  and 
pn^hecies  given  to  the  Israelites,  or  afterwards  to  the  Christian 
church.  So  that  it  must  needs  happen  that  the  symbolical  language 
and  character  of  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations  is  like  the  sym- 
bolical  language  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  consequently  that  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John  being  written  in  that  symbolical  language, 
and  giving  an  account  of  visions  suitable  to  the  symbolical  character, 
fMy  be  illustrated  thereby,  and  ought  indeed  to  be  explained  accord- 
ingly."—P.  13. 

But  this  is  wholly  to  misconceive  their  nature,  and  to  deny  to 
them  their  proper  representative  office.  A  large  part  of  the 
hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians  were  mere  phonetic  signs  like 
letters.  Others  were  figures,  or  outlines  of  objects,  such  as 
men,  animals,  houses,  utensils,  and  used  to  represent  the  things 
of  which  they  were  delineations,  which  were  such  only  as  had 
forms.    A  third  species  were  figures  or  marks,  used  as  signs 
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of  things  differing  from  themselves;  or  the  things  whose 
figures  they  bore.  The  meaning,  accordingly,  of  all  except 
the  second  class,  was  not  founded  in  the  least  on  their  nature, 
but  on  the  will  of  the  inventor,  who  arbitrarily  assigned  to 
them  the  office  of  denoting  that  which  they  are  employed  to 
signify ;  as  the  inventor  of  alphabetic  letters  appropriates  them 
for  reasons  independent  of  their  forms,  to  the  office  of  repre- 
senting the  several  accents  which  they  denote.  Instead,  how- 
ever, ofsuch  a  mere  conventional  office,  the  meaning  of  the 
symbols  of  the  Apocalypse  is  determined  wholly  by  their  na- 
ture. If  they  are  agents,  they  denote  agents ;  if  agencies, 
they  represent  agencies  ;  if  subjects  of  influences,  they  sym* 
bolize  subjects  of  influences  ;  and  that  which  is  denoted,  when 
the  subject  permits,  is  of  a  different  order  from  the  symbol ; 
and  yet  exhibits  such  a  resemblance  to  it,  that  it  may  be  justly 
employed  as  its  representative* 

He  speaks  also  of  the  names  of  symbols  or  the  terms  in  which 
they  are  described,  as  a  symbolical  language  ;  as  though  they 
were  a  set  of  terms,  either  used  only  in  the  description  of 
symbols,  or  else  used  in  such  descriptions  in  a  peculiar  sense. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact*  The  names  of  symbols  are 
common  names  or  terms,  and  the  words  which  are  employed 
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the  arts,  sciences,  customs,  and  practices  of  men,  as  the  habit  or 
clothing,  colors,  and  all  the  parts  of  it,  a  crown,  a  bow,  a  sword,  a 
balance,  and  the  like.  All  of  them  must  be  explained  in  like  man- 
ner by  analogy,  according  to  the  aim,  design,  causes,  and  effects  of 
the  matters  to  which  they  belong  by  institution.  For  this  symhoUcal 
character  and  language  fetches  symbols,  not  only  by  way  of  metaphary 
but  also  by  metonymy  and  synecdoche,  which  anciently  were  put  in  the 
number  of  metaphors,  and  are  absolutely  tropical,  seeing  one  thing 
is  by  them  put  for  another ;  so  that  they  were  accounted  each  a 
^Kcies  of  metaphors ;  of  which  also  the  metonymy  is  for  the  most 
part  used  in  the  symbolical  character.  By  this  the  habit  may,  for 
instance,  signify  the  disposition  of  a  man  inwardly,  as  the  habit  shows 
his  outward  form." — P.  32. 

This  again,  as  has  already  been  shown,  is  wholly  to  mistake 
their  nature,  and  deny  to  them  a  representative  function. 
The  office  of  a  metaphor  is  as  different  from  that  of  a  symbol, 
as  the  light  by  which  a  statue  is  made  visible,  is  from  the 
statue  itself^  which  is  the  representative  of  an  intelligent  agent. 
Metaphorization  is  always  employed  to  illustrate,  or  more 
emphatically  describe  the  being  or  thing  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied ;  not  to  represent  or  describe  a  different  agent  or  object. 
When  God  promised  to  the  Jews,  "  If  ye  will  abide  in  this 
land,  then  will  I  huUd  you,  and  not  puU  down  ;  I  will  plant 
you,  and  not  pluck  up^  Jerem.  xlii.  10 ;  they  were  to  be  the 
subjects  of  the  agency  denoted  by  those  terms,  not  some  other 
body  of  men ;  and  it  was  to  terminate  with  them.  They  were 
moX  as  its  subjects,  representatives  of  a  difierent  class  of 
persons,  on  whom  some  resembling  blessing  was  to  be  be- 
stowed. But  in  symbols,  the  subjects  of  actions  are  mere 
representatives  of  a  different  class  of  subjects  that  are  to  under- 
go a  different  and  analogous  agency.  Thus  the  144,000  se&led 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel  are  mere  representatives,  and  represen- 
tatives not  of  literal  Israelites,  but  of  believers  of  the  Chris- 
tian church ;  and  the  sealing  is  indicative,  not  of  the  impress 
of  the  name  of  God  on  their  brows,  but  of  their  subjection  to 
an  intellectual  and  moral  influence,  instead  of  a  physical,  by 
which  they  are  to  become  distinguished  from  apostates,  and 
made  conspicuous  as  the  true  worshippers  of  Gkni. 

Besides,  were  the  terms  by  which  symbols  are  described, 
nere  metaphors,  it  would,  as  we  have  already  stated,  be  im- 
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possible  to  know  what  the  symbols  themselves  really  are-  If 
the  symbols  of  the  first  sea!,  for  example,  are  only  said  to  be 
a  horse  and  rider  by  a  metaphor,  then,  instead  of  being  really 
anch,  they  are  agents  of  a  different  nature ;  but  what  they  are^ 
there  are  no  means  of  deciding. 

3,  He  did  not  regard  them  as  founded  on  a  single  principle, 
and  to  be  interpreted  by  a  single  and  unvarying  rule,  but  ascribed 
to  them  a  larger  or  narrower  office,  according  to  the  subject 
they  were  employed  to  interpret,  and  drew  his  views  of  their 
meaning  rather  from  their  adjuncts,  or  that  with  which  they 
ara  associated^  than  from  their  nature. 


**  Thus,  if  de^yB  were  mentioned  of  a  matter  of  great  imporUince 
and  duraUon,  ihey  must  bo  explained  by  solar  pears  ;  if  years  were 
upoken  of  a  niean  subjecli  aa  ihe  persons  of  men,  and  seemed  to  be 
above  proportion ^  they  must  be  explained  of  so  many  dJumal  years 
or  common  days/' — P.  66*  Aod^  he  again  quotes  from  Artemidonis, 
**  *  Months  are  sometuneB  denoted  by  years  and  days  too,  and 
years  and  days  by  months ;  and  months  and  years  by  daya*  Bui 
that  thb  may  not  t>ecome  doubtful ;  when  years  are  mentioned,  if 
they  be  proportionable  or  suitable,  they  may  be  accounted  as  years ; 
but  if  many,  as  months ;  if  over  many^  as  days.     The  same  rule 
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and  contradictory  modes,  than  any  other  class  of  representa- 
tives. He  might  as  well  say  that  two  myriads  of  myriads  of 
monster  horses  and  horsemen,  if  they  seem  disproportionate 
to  the  subject,  are  to  be  interpreted  as  denoting  only  two  such 
horses  and  horsemen,  as  to  say  that  years,  if  they  "  are  not 
proportionable  or  suitable,''  must  be  taken  to  mean  only 
days. 

4.  He  at  other  times  treated  the  mere  words  in  which  they 
are  described  as  themselves  symbols ;  as  well  as  the  agents, 
actions,  subjects,  or  effects  which  they  denote.  Thus  he 
speaks  of"  symbolic  language,"  "symbolic  terms,"  and  "  terms" 
that  "are  in  their  nature  symbolical." — Pp.  29,  13,  41. 

This,  however,  is  to  assign  to  the  language  a  function  that 
does  not  belong  to  it.  Its  whole  office  is  to  delineate  the 
symbol  which  it  describes,  and  it  is  always  employed  in  that 
office  in  its  literal,  not  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  It  is  the  thing 
described  that  is  the  representative,  not  the  words  which  are 
the  medium  of  its  delineation.  To  suppose  it  is  otherwise, 
is  as  erroneous  and  absurd  as  it  were  to  assume  that  the 
several  colors  of  a  picture  are  separately,  and  independently 
of  each  other,  representatives  of  as  many  different  persons ; 
while  together  they  represent  him  whose  image  they  unitedly 
fom).  It  is  contradictory  both  to  the  nature  of  words  and  to 
analogy.  What  counterpart  is  there  to  a  word,  except  the 
thought  or  feeling  which  it  is  employed  to  express  ?  It  is  to 
suppose  also  that  there  is  a  double  revelation  in  each  symbol ; 
one  in  the  words  in  which  the  agent,  action,  or  subject  is 
described;  the  other  through  the  agent  itself,  act,  or  effect 
which  is  described  by  those  words.  But  that  is  alike  false 
and  incompatible  with  a  certainty  of  meaning.  If  one  set  of 
words  are  to  be  regarded  as  symbols,  who  shall  decide  that 
all  others  are  not  ?  If  nouns  fulfil  that  ofiice,  why  may  not 
verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  the  article  ?  But 
who  would  attempt  to  unravel  such  a  complication  of  mys- 
teries, without  any  clue  to  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
used  ?  Into  what  a  gulph  of  confusion  and  darkness  would 
such  a  theory  precipitate  us ! 

5.  He  holds  that  the  words  by  which  symbols  are  described 
have  in  some  instances  a  literal  prophetic  meaning ;  while  the 
symbols  which  they  delineate  fulfil  a  representative  oflice : — 
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"  The  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy  must  be  considered,  and 
consequently  applied,  according  to  the  signification  of  the  terms  by 
which  it  ia  expressed »  This  significalion  is  twofold,  either  mfmhoHad 
or  Uierah  But  it  happens  sometimes  that  there  are  ocea-siona  in 
which  the  event  appears  to  he  suUahk  to  both  thtMc^  The  first  signifi- 
cation, ^the  terms  are  in  their  nature  sifmMkait  h  the  principal  in 
the  intention  ;  the  second,  if  joined  with  the  other,  is  only  concur- 
rent. If  both  suit  the  terms,  the  first  must  always  have  the  prefer- 
ence, as  being  more  noble,  and  worthy  of  the  Holy  Ghost's  care  to 
fbretel  it ;  and  then  we  may  give  way  to  the  latter  where  it  will 
concur.  The  principal  event  is  that  which  answers  fully  to  the 
majesty  and  first  intention  of  the  symbols ;  in  which  God  does,  as  it 
were,  speak  in  his  own  dialect ;  and  so  is  always  of  greater  extent 
and  more  comprehensive  than  any  other.  The  secondary  event  of  a 
Bymbolical  prediction  is,  when  such  an  event  being  concomitant  with 
the  other,  answers  more  nearly  to  the  literal  signification  of  the  terms 
in  which  the  symbolical  prediction  is  expressed ;  and^  as  it  iDfrr, 
alters  the  nature  of  the  jjffn6o/s,  as  if  they  were  literal  characters  of  the 
things  meant  hf  them*  In  this  the  Holy  Ghost  seems  to  condescend 
to  the  language  and  notions  of  men,  ^  making  a  coincidence  of  the  ereni 
to  the  lUeral  meaning  of  the  termSi  which  are  really  in  themselves 
symbolical.     When  this  happens,  we  may  say  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
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of  a  prediction,  an  agent  like  the  symbol  through  which  it  is 
made,  most  itself  appear  on  the  earth  and  exert  an  agency 
like  that  ascribed  to  the  symbol,  it  is  clear  that  the  symboliza- 
tions  under  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  seals ;  the  first  six  trum- 
pets ;  the  visions  of  the  woman  clothed  with  the  sun  and  the 
moon  under  her  feet ;  the  seven-headed  dragon  ;  Michael  and 
the  dragon,  and  their  armies ;  the  ten-homed  wild  beast ;  the 
wild  beast  of  two  horns ;  the  angels  of  the  tenth  and  fourteenth 
chapters,  and  several  others,  have  not  been  accomplished, 
inasmuch  as  no  such  agents  have  appeared  on  the  earth.  Yet 
the  description  of  the  ten-homed  wild  beast  represents  that 
agent  as  having  long  been  in  existence  and  acting  its  part,  at 
the  time  the  vision  of  it  was  beheld.  It  preceded,  accordingly, 
all  the  other  agents  foreshown  in  the  prophecy,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  dragon,  which  is  the  symbol  of  the  political 
rulers  of  the  same  empire  at  an  earlier  period.  If  it  is  to 
appear,  therefore,  on  the  earth,  it  should  appear  earlier  than 
any  other  of  the  symbolic  agents.  As  then  no  such  wild 
beast  has  appeared  in  the  Roman  empire,  not  one  of  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  prophecy  has  been  verified  !  and,  consequently, 
the  whole  fabric  of  this  learned  interpreter's  explication  is 
overthrown ;  as  he  exhibits  a  great  part  of  the  symbols  as  ful- 
filled !  Is  it  singular  that  ordinary  readers  have  been  led  to 
regard  the  prophecy  as  inexplicable,  when  its  most  acute, 
laborious,  and  plausible  expositors  perplex  and  confound  it  by 
sach  misrepresentations  of  its  symbols  ? 

6.  He  held  that  some  of  the  symbols  are  representatives  in 
miniature  of  a  larger  species  of  the  same  things ;  and  thence 
that  the  first  thing  denoted  is  to  be  interpreted  as  the  symbol 
of  another,  in  order  to  reach  that  which  is  ultimately  signified. 

"  Symbols  and  types  are  frequently  like  a  nest  of  boxes,  one  with- 
in another.  We  cannot  reach  to  the  last  antitype,  before  we  have 
found  the  intermediate.  This  was  constantly  observed  in  all  those 
prophecies  of  events  in  the  Mosaical  dispensation,  which  were  them- 
selves  types  of  events  in  the  Christian.  Even  in  the  Revelation 
some  symbols  represent  celestial  and  other  invisible  matters,  which 
are  ideal  originals  of  visible  and  terrestrial,  and  by  force  of  the  union 
between  those  states  respectively,  the  types  represent  them  both." — 
Page  60. 
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Thh  is,  ID  like  manner,  a  mere  arbitrary  assumption,  and 
wholly  erroneous.  No  reason  can  be  given  to  support  it.  It 
is  no  more  allowable  in  respect  to  symbols  of  time,  than  of 
any  other  class  of  representatives ;  and  it  would  render  the 
verification  of  the  prophecy  wholly  impracticable.  If  the 
thing  symbolized  by  the  first  representative  be  itself  also  a 
symbol^  what  assurance  is  there  that  that  symbolized  symbol 
js  not  also  a  representative  of  still  another  symbol,  and  so  on 
without  end?  Where  is  the  representation  to  stop?  More- 
over if  such  a  series  of  representatives  is  couched  under  the 
original  symbol,  what  is  the  law  of  their  relationship  ?  Are 
ihey  of  the  same  species,  differing  only  in  size  and  number  ? 
Or  of  different  but  analogous  natures  ?  Or  are  they  of  both 
kinds  t  Who,  if  they  were  employed  in  such  modes,  could  ever 
feel  that  he  had  advanced  a  step  in  ascertaining  the  ultimata 
meaning  of  any  part  of  the  prophecy  ? 

7.  He  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  the  history  of  the  Is- 
raelites is  a  type  of  the  history  of  the  church,  and  founded  his 
interpretation  of  many  of  the  symbols  on  the  assumption 
that  they  denoted  a  counterpart  to  that  history.  Uc  says, 
quoting  from  Irena^us  ; — 
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petSy  or  vials  ?  One  of  the  first  great  eyents  of  the  progress 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Canaan,  was  the  destruction 
of  the  Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea.  What  similar  destruction 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  church  took  place  at  a  corres- 
pcmding  period  of  its  history,  and  is  foreshown  in  the  Apocc^ 
lypse  ?  Another  great  event  was  the  giving  of  the  law  at 
Sinai,  and  institution  of  the  Levitical  ritual.  What  new  re- 
velation to  the  church  and  institution  of  new  rites,  took 
place  at  a  corresponding  period  in  its  history,  after  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Apocalypse  ?  What  scheme  was  ever  devised 
that  led  the  interpreter  more  directly  to  disregard  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  symbols  themselves,  and  invent  for  them  a 
meaning  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  arbitrary  hypothesis,  or 
dreams  of  a  lawless  fancy  7 

8.  He  took  the  heathen  interpreters  of  dreams  as  his 
guides,  whose  rules  of  explication,  in  place  of  being  founded 
on  analogy,  were  usually  the  converse  of  those  of  prophetic 
symbols,  and  in  the  utmost  degree  arbitrary  and  fantastic. 

"  The  next  best  help  we  have  for  the  interpretation  of  the  symbols,  is 
that  collection  of  the  interpretation  of  dreams  made  out  of  three  authors, 
QDe  Egyptian,  another  Persian,  and  the  third  an  Indian  ;  among  which 
are  btermixed  some  few  observations  out  of  some  Arabian  authors ; 
006  of  which  being  named  Achmet,  the  whole  collection,  I  know  not 
why,  bears  his  name.  This  is  an  excellent  work  for  our  purpose, 
and  the  reader  may  judge  of  it  by  the  use  I  have  made.  Together 
with  this  is  printed  the  work  of  Artemidorus,  an  Ephesian  priest,  and 
contemporary  with  St.  John.  His  interpretations  are  not  so  proper  to 
our  purpose,  indeed,  as  the  former,  because  he  fitted  them  to  the  Gre- 
cian customs  ;  but  his  work  is  very  valuable  upon  this  account,  that 
he  has  endeavored  to  reason  upon  things,  and  to  reduce  his  art  into  a 
system.  And  I  must  confess  he  is  the  man  who  has  put  it  into  my 
head  to  interpret  the  revelation  by  rukf  and  to  form  for  that  purpose 
a  system  of  principles  to  understand  the  prophetical  language ;  and  he 
has  some  few  observations  and  interpretations  which  exceed  the  rest, 
as  coming  nearer  to  the  intention  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse."—P.  29. 

What  surprising  thoughtlessness  it  bespeaks  in  a  Christian 
minister  thus  to  treat  a  Revelation  from  the  Almighty,  as  on 
a  level  with  the  incoherence  and  senselessness  of  the  dreams 
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of  debased  and  super^itious  idolaters,  and  draw  the  rules  of 
its  explication  from  the  artful  and  deceptive  interpreters  of 
euch  visions,  who  were  accustomed  to  give  them  whatever 
shape  best  suited  their  own  passions^  the  wishes  of  the  dreamer, 
or  the  policy  of  the  state  ?  Under  the  preaching  of  Paul,  the 
Bphesian  believers  burned  up  their  books  which  treated  of 
curious  arts,  as  false  and  dangerous.  Mr*  Daubuz  would  take 
them  as  his  guide  in  endeavoring  to  unfold  the  symbols  of  the 
Apocalypse.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  cunning  or  fanatic  at- 
tempt of  one  of  those  ancient  soothsayers  to  reduce  his  art 
to  a  system,  he  would  never  have  thought  of  interpreting  the 
Apocalypse,  "%  ruh.^  Had  he  written  of  it  at  all,  he  would 
have  treated  it  as  a  mere  chaos  of  signs  that  have  no  settled 
relation  to  that  which  they  foreshow,  and  are  to  be  interpreted 
as  caprice  or  fancy  may  suggest !  Is  it  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  a  writer  so  devoid  of  just  views  of  God's  perfections,  and 
the  wisdom  and  authority  of  his  word,  and  turning  from  the 
Scriptures  themselves  to  such  a  quarter  for  light,  should  fail  to 
detect  the  meaning  of  the  prophecy,  and  misrepresent  and 
confound  it,  in  proportion  to  the  vastness  and  ingenuity  of  his  I&* 
bors  7  He  assumes  that  those  dreams  were  truly  symbolical, 
or  representative  of  agents,  acts,  and  events  of  a  different  or- 
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happy  it  is  mishap  and  injury ;  to  the  poor  and  afflicted,  aid  and 
comfort.  To  dream  of  being  wounded  in  the  stomach  or  heart,  to 
yoong  folks,  signifies  love ;  to  old,  grief  and  heaviness.  .  .  .  Such 
atais  as  ranish  and  go  out  of  the  sky,  indicate  horror  and  forsaking 
to  the  rick  :  for  you  must  imagine  that  the  sky  signifieth  the  house 
of  him  that  dreams,  the  stars  his  goods  and  possessions ;  to  the 
foor  this  dream  signifieth  death.  It  is  only  good  for  them  who  have 
attempted  some  great  erils."— Pp.  86,  87,  108. 

Such  are  the  principal  rules  set  forth  by  this  learned  writer 
for  the  explication  of  the  Apocalypse.  Every  one  of  them 
the  mere  work  of  fancy ;  every  one  of  them  wholly  false. 
What  system  could  be  contrived  that  would  more  necessarily 
lead  the  interpreter  away  from  the  truth,  and  obscure  and 
confound  the  prophecy  by  the  ascription  to  it  of  false  mean- 
ings? He  makes  not  the  least  allusion  in  his  discourse  in 
regard  to  the  laws  of  interpretation,  to  the  explications  given 
by  Christ  and  the  angels  of  many  of  the  symbols.  It  seems 
never  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  the  principle  on  which 
they  are  used  is  there  revealed,  and  is  to  be  taken  as  our 
guide  in  the  solution  of  others. 

Campegius  Vitringa,  who  published  his  Anacrisis  about 
the  same  period,  though  greatly  superior  to  Mr.  Daubuz  in 
genius  and  leammg,  erred  in  almost  an  equal  degree  in  his 
views  of  the  laws  of  symbolic  representation.  He  assumed 
that  the  interpreter  of  the  Apocalypse  should  be  guided,  not 
by  the  nature  of  its  symbols,  but  by  an  hypothesis  respecting 
the  general  design  of  the  prophecy,  founded  partly  on  the 
grandeur  of  its  visions,  and  partly  on  the  indications  of  the 
purposes  of  God  presented  in  other  parts  of  the  sacred 
volume.    He  says : 

"The  chief  fault  that  everywhere  pervades  expositions  of  the 
prophetic  oracles,  lies  in  the  hypotheses  to  which  they  are  conform- 
ed;  interpreters  either  misjudging  in  selecting  them,  or  else  not 
using  the  requisite  care  in  sustaining  those  which  are  well  chosen. 
Hypotheses  are  in  truth  keys  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  if  those  are 
used  which  are  genuine  and  appropriate  in  interpreting  them,  the 
entrance  is  easy,  and  the  recesses  that  were  before  impenetrable,  im- 
mediately  open ;  if  false  and  forged,  you  are  barred  from  admission, 
and  cannot  guard  yourself  by  any  ingenuity  from  the  most  lament- 
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able  errors,  I  see  clearly  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  teachers 
of  the  church  will  coDcur  ia  the  explication  of  the  Apocalypse,  un- 
less they  agree  in  respect  to  the  hypothesis  by  which  it  is  to  bt?  inter- 
preted. Otherwise,  as  heretofore,  many  new  systems  of  interpretation 
will  still  be  devised,  in  which,  without  any  demonst ration  of  the 
theories  themselvea,  history  will  be  adjusted  to  the  prophecy  accord- 
ing to  the  caprice  of  the  writer,  and  oHen  with  such  a  share  of 
probability  as  to  beguile  the  unstable  reader^  and  involve  him  in 
uncertainty.  For  as  the  world  and  church  present  many  great 
events  that  have  a  close  resemblance  to  each  other,  a  prophetic  em- 
btem  may,  without  any  efTort,  be  applied  at  once  to  many  resembling 
events,  and  often  is  by  interpreters,  which  occasions  a  confusion  and 
darkness  that  cannot  be  expelled  except  by  an  hypothesis.  All  inter- 
preters, for  example,  regard  the  emblems  of  the  sixth  seal,  w*hich 
exhibit  the  sun  covered  with  black,  the  moon  red,  the  stars  falling, 
the  eanh  tremblings  and  a  tempest  that  threatens  destruction  to  the 
wicked,  as  Indicating  the  subversion  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
government  of  aome  great  empire  ;  but  when  they  undertake  to 
designate  that  atate^  they  divide  into  parties  ;  some  seeing  in  the  sym- 
bols the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans ;  others  referring 
them  to  the  subversion  of  Roman  paganism  hy  Constantine  ;  and 
others  slill  to  the  sudden  overthrow  of  the  great  Roman  politico- 
ecclesiastical  state  which    intruded    into   the   Christian  world    the 
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then  reject  the  interpretation  which  refers  the  vision  of  the  sixth  seal 
to  the  revolution  of  the  Roman  state  and  the  church  under  Cbnstan- 
tine.  .  .  .  From  hypotheses,  therefore,  as  keys  of  interpretation, 
aid  is  to  be  sought,  as  often  as  w&  are  obstructed  by  difficulties  and 
doubts.  For  although  in  explaining  an  oracle,  the  canon  is  always 
useful,  and  often  enough  for  the  interpreter — that  the  predicate 
shows  the  subject ;  or  the  subject  is  determinable  from  its  attributes, 
and  is  never  here  to  be  neglected ;  yet  alone  it  cannot  assure  us  of 
a  true  interpretation  in  a  continuous  prophecy ;  whose  images,  con- 
sidered by  themselves,  may  he  verified  from  history  by  different  sets  of 
corresponding  events.  The  same  prophetic  image,  for  example,  of  the 
homing  numntain  projected  into  the  sea,  under  the  second  trumpet,  may 
represent  the  dreadful  evils  which  the  Jews  suffered  from  the  Romans,  ^ 
ike  western  Romans  from  the  Goths,  or  the  eastern  from  the  Turks, 
SM  long  as  the  subject  of  which  the  prophecy  treats  remains  veiled. 
That,  therefbre,  is  to  be  learned,  not  from  the  features  of  that  sym- 
bol,  which  perhaps  the  histories  of  periods  very  distantly  separated 
from  each  other,  may  exhibit  with  equal  distinctness  in  different  sub- 
jects;  but  rather  from  the  general  current  of  the  prophecy,  and  by 
well  chosen  hypotheses." — Preface,  pp.  2,  3,  4,  5. 

No  more  false  or  dangerous  theory,  however,  could  be 
taken  as  a  guide.  It  is  to  deduce  the  meaning  of  the  symbols, 
not  from  their  nature,  but  from  arbitrary  conjectures  or  as- 
sumptions drawn  from  other  parts  of  the  sacred  word,  or 
from  political  history;  which  is  not  to  interpret  them,  but  to 
accommodate  them  to  a  preconceived  opinion.  The  fact 
that  certain  events  like  the  ravage  of  Judea  and  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  took  place  anterior  to  the  period  of 
the  visions,  is  indeed  a  good  reason  for  rejecting  the  sup- 
position that  they  are  the  events  signified  by  the  symbols  of 
the  seals  and  trumpets.  So  also  the  fact  that  the  destruction 
of  Sodom,  Nineveh,  and  Babylon,  happened  ages  before  the 
revelation,  is  a  good  reason  for  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
not  the  subject  of  the  prophecy.  But  the  question  whether 
the  prophecy  treats  of  those  ancient  cities,  is  wholly  different 
from  the  question  what  the  true  explication  itself  is,  of  the 
seals  and  trumpets.  To  ascertain  that  they  do  not  respect 
events  that  had  already  taken  place,  is  not  to  ascertain  what 
the  events  then  future  are,  which  they  do  denote.  But  he 
betrays  his  ignorance  of  the  law  of  symbolization  in  thus  re- 
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lying  on  a  mere  hypothesis  to  put  aside  the  refereDce  of  the 
seals  to  the  Jewish  war,  in  place  of  refulJDg  it  by  the  symbols 
of  the  seals  themselves.  Had  he  been  aware  of  the  principle 
on  which  they  are  used,  he  would  have  seen  that  such  a  con- 
struction is  forbidden  by  their  nature.  The  horsemen  being 
persons  in  authority  in  the  Roman  empire ;  a  military  con- 
queror, a  bloody  usurper,  an  oppressive  and  wasteful  exactor, 
and  a  wanton  destroyer  by  the  sw^ord,  famine,  pestilence,  and 
wild  beasts  |  they  cannot  for  that  very  reason  be  taten  as  re- 
presenting agents  of  those  classes  in  that  empire.  It  is  as 
gross  an  error  to  ascribe  to  them  such  a  meaning,  as  it  were 
to  assume  that  the  words  by  wliich  they  are  described  are  mere 
representatives  of  similar  written  w^rds,  instead  of  the  vocal 
sounds  which  they  denote,  or  ideas  which  they  express ;  or  as 
it  were  to  hold  that  the  colors  of  a  portrait  are  mere  repre- 
sentatives of  similar  colors,  in  place  of  the  features  which 
they  delineate*  How  singular  that  great  and  good  men 
should  thus  one  after  another,  with  an  infatuation  that  has  no 
parallel  in  the  cultivators  of  any  other  branch  of  knowledge, 
have  turned  away  from  that  which  they  were  to  interpret, 
and  sought  for  a  key  to  its  import  in  some  other  subject  with 
which  it  has  no  connexion  ! 
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did  not  appear  to  him  so  suitable  as  others  of  a  similar  nature 
of  a  later  period  ;  and  because  it  seems  inconsistent  with  the 
general  aim  of  the  prophecy  to  refer  them  all  to  the  first  four 
centuries.  And  in  his  explications  also,  he  falls  into  tlie 
grossest  errors  and  incongruities;  confounding  cause  and 
effect,  and  agents  and  instruments  ;  treating  symbols  as  meta- 
phors, and  offending  m  every  relation  against  analogy.  Thus 
he  regarded  the  horseman  of  the  first  seal  as  denoting  Christ. 
But  that  is  against  the  express  representation  in  the  fifth 
chapter,  that  neither  man  nor  angel  can  serve  as  his  symbol, 
because  not  of  the  requisite  nature  and  rights.  It  is  inconsist- 
ent with  his  deity  that  a  creature  should  take  his  place  and  act 
as  his  representative.  It  is  incongruous  also  to  suppose  that 
he  should  be  symbolized  in  his  own  presence  by  another 
agent  His  badge,  moreover,  as  a  conqueror  by  force,  is  not 
the  bow  of  a  warrior,  but  a  sword  proceeding  from  his  mouth. 
The  bow  Vitringa  regards  as  symbolizing  the  apostles, 
evangelists,  and  teachers  of  the  gospel,  whom  Christ  employed 
as  instruments  in  advancing  his  kingdom.  But  that  is  like- 
wise wholly  incongruous.  An  unconscious  instrument,  that  is 
used  only  in  a  passive  relation,  has  no  adaptation  to  represent 
intelligent  beings  exerting  a  voluntary  agency.  Their  re- 
lations to  those  by  whom  they  are  employed,  and  to  the  effects 
that  are  produced  by  them,  are  the  converse  of  each  other. 
He  assumes  also  in  that  construction,  that  the  bow  is  used  as 
a  symbol  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  in  the  metaphor,  Zech. 
ix.  Id :  ^  When  I  have  bent  Judah  for  me,  filled  the  bow  with 
Ephraim,  and  raised  up  thy  sons,  O  Zion.''  ^  Judah  and 
Ephraim,^  he  says,  ^  are  a  bow  in  a  spiritual  war,  bent  and  filled 
by  God  himself;"  and  claims  that  '*the  analogy  of  the  symbol 
necessarily  requires  that  construction ;  for  inasmuch  as  arrows 
denote  the  word  itself  of  the  Gospel  which  is  sharper  than 
any  two-edged  sword,  the  bow  whence  the  arrows  are  shot, 
must  of  necessity  represent  teachers  and  preachers  from 
whose  mouths  those  shafts  proceed,  and  become  infixed  in  the 
minds  of  Christ's  enemies  f  and  quotes  as  a  further  proof,  the 
comparisons  and  metaphors  of  Isaiah  xlix.  2 :  ''He  hath  made 
my  mouth  like  a  sharp  sword.  In  the  shadow  of  his  hand 
hath  he  hid  me,  and  made  me  a  polished  shaft.  In  his  quiver 
hath  he  hid  me.**    But  this  overturns  his  whole  explication, 
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and  both  leaves  the  symbol  unexplained,  and  makes  it  uncertain 
what  it  is*  Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  term  bow  is  a  mere 
metaphor  and  means  apostles,  evangelists,  and  teachers ;  then 
they  J  and  not  a  bow,  are  the  real  representatives,  and  should 
have  been  interpreted  as  such,  as  much  as  though  they  had 
been  expressly  exhibited  as  the  symbol.  Bat  if  they  are  the 
Bymbol,  what  is  it  that  they  represent  ?  He  furnishes  no  answer 
to  thai  inquiry  1  Moreoverif  that  which  is  called  a  bow,  is  such 
only  by  a  metaphor,  it  is  not  really  a  bow<  What  then  is  it! 
We  have  »o  means  of  knowing ;  and  therefore  none  of  knoi^ing 
that  it  stands  for  apostles,  evangelists,  and  teachers*  How  can 
it  be  known  that  a  symbol  represents  apostles  and  teachers, 
labile  it  is  wholly  unknown  what  the  symbol  itself  is?  How 
can  it  be  known  what  it  is,  while  it  i^  only  known  that  it  is 
not  in  reahiy  a  bow,  but  something,  that  in  some  relation  re* 
sembles  that  instrument  I  Instead^  therefore,  of  explaining  the 
lymbol,  he  exhibits  it  not  only  as  uninterpretable,  but  as  not 
even  revealed*  What  a  result  for  a  critic  distinguished  for 
the  sharpness  of  his  genius,  and  the  largeness  of  his  learning! 

In  that  interpretation  he  treats  the  symbol  as  of  a  different 
species  from  that  which  it  represents.     He  proceeds  on  the  op- 

site  hypothesis,  however,  in  his  solution  of  the  second  seal. 
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sdves ;  exhibitiog  the  horseman  as  a  Roman  magistrate,  who, 
foreseeing  a  famine,  issues  a  decree  determining  the  prices  of 
grain,  and  prohibiting  the  injury  of  oil  and  wine ;  and  interpret- 
ing him  of  ecclesiastics  who  issued  decrees  respecting  the 
doctrines  of  religion,  in  order  to  prevent  a  spiritual  famine. 

He  returns  again,  however,  in  his  solution  of  the  fourth  seal, 
to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  symbol  and  that  which  it  foreshows 
are  of  the  same  species;  representing  the  horseman  as  denot- 
ing a  destroyer  of  men ;  the  death  which  he  inflicts  as  a  literal 
death ;  and  the  instruments  which  he  employs  as  the  sword, 
fiunine,  pestilence,  and  wild  beasts ;  and  alleging  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  eastern  Roman  empire  by  the  Saracens  and  Turks 
as  the  event  which  it  denotes. 

He  thus  shows  at  every  step  throughout  his  commentary, 
that  he  was  wholly  unaware  of  the  principle  on  which  symbols 
are  employed.  He  enters  into  no  examination  of  their  nature. 
He  presents  no  criterion  by  which  they  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  metaphors.  He  states  no  law  whatever  for  their  inter- 
pretation. He  founds  the  hypothesis  which  he  takes  as  his  guide, 
on  grounds  wholly  independent  of  them.  He  proceeds  now  on 
one  theory  of  their  law,  now  on  another,  and  now  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  terms  by  which  they  are  designated  or  described 
are  used  metaphorically ;  and  uniformly  refers  to  their  figurative 
use  in  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures  to  determine  their  meaning 
in  the  delineation  of  symbols ;  by  which,  he  either  denies  to 
the  symbols  a  representative  office ;  or  else  substitutes,  in  their 
place,  diflferent  agents,  acts,  and  effects,  as  the  real  symbols ; 
and  thence,  as  we  have  shown,  in  regard  to  the  arrow  and 
bow,  not  only  renders  their  interpretation  impossible,  but 
sweeps  from  our  hands  all  means  of  knowing  what  they  them- 
sdves  really  are. 

Mr.  Lowman  gives  a  very  just  statement  of  the  false  me- 
thods pursued  by  interpreters  who  had  preceded  him,  but  con- 
tribute nothing  to  correct  their  errors.    He  says : 

**  I  conceive  the  obscurity  of  this  book  is  not  so  much  owing  to  any* 
thing  in  the  book  itself,  as  to  the  methods  taken  by  several  to  explain 
it ;  and  that  nothing  has  really  so  much  darkened  it,  as  the  attempts 
nuuie  to  interpret  it. 

"^Some  have  been  so  over*curio«s  to  find  some  mystery  in  every 
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word,  and  every  thing,  that  the  plain  ancJ  direct  meaning  of  the  Spirit 
of  prophecy  has  been  overlooked  or  remov«?d  out  of  sight ;  the  pure 
imaginations  of  interpreters,  oHen  very  pretty  and  ingentoua,  bul  very 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  prophecy,  have  frequently  lost,  or  set 
aside,  the  true  meaning  of  it. 

"  Others,  having  formed  a  scheme  of  prophecy  to  themselves,  and 
fixed  in  their  own  opinions  the  events  that  were  to  accomplish  the 
several  parts  of  it,  contrive  how  to  force  all  things  to  their  scheme  ; 
which,  not  perfectly  agreeing  with  the  design  and  order  of  the  book 
itself,  the  interpretation  must  necessarily  be  attended  with  much  in* 
tricacy  in  the  order  of  the  prophecy,  and  such  different  and  opposite 
application  of  the  several  partE  of  itt  as  must  make  it  very  dark,  If 
not  altogether  unintelligible, " — P,  5* 

He  adds  that  he  proposes  "  to  be  content  with  a  moderate 
understanding  of  the  design  of  the  prophecy,  and  of  the  things 
revealed  in  it;  to  take  his  scheme  of  the  prophecy  entirely 
from  the  book  itself;  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  prophetic 
expressions,  by  a  plain  account  of  their  use  in  the  preceding 
prophets,  from  whom  most  of  them  are  taken ;  and  to  verify 
the  predictions  by  such  known  events  in  history  as  may  fairly 
and  without  force  be  applied  to  them,"  He  accordingly  took 
the  metaphorical  language  of  the  ancient  prophets,  as  indicat- 
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tbe  finirth  ^as  signifying  a  great  mortality  and  pestilence 
wherewith  tbe  empire  was  punished,"  in  the  third  century ;  in- 
stead of  the  propagators  of  pestilential  doctrine,  and  destroyers 
of  8]Hritaal  life  in  the  church.  These  examples  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  he  had  no  just  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
symbolsy  but  treated  them  essentially  as  he  would,  had  they 
been  mere  metaphors,  metonymies,  synecdoches,  or  compa- 
risons. 

Bishop  Newton  pursued  the  methods  of  his  predecessors, 
and  manifestly  without  any  suspicion  that  the  nature  of  sym- 
bolization  was  not  adequately  understood.  He  entered  into 
DO  inquiry  respecting  the  principle  on  which  it  proceeds,  and 
presents  no  statement  of  the  rules  on  which  he  founded  his 
interpretations.  His  solutions,  accordingly,  are  generally  mere 
expressions  of  his  opinions,  without  any  indication  of  the  rea- 
sons for  which  he  adopted  them ;  and  are  marked  like  those  of 
Mr.  Mede,  Mr.  Whiston,  Mr.  Daubuz,  Yitringa,  and  Mr. 
Lowman,  by  the  grossest  errors  and  inconsistencies.  His  work 
is,  however,  in  some  relations  of  a  higher  character  than  many 
that  preceded  and  followed  it.  It  is  learned,  impartial,  and 
dignified  ;  brief  compared  to  the  cumbrous  wordiness  and  pro- 
lixity of  Yitringa  and  Daubuz ;  and  free  from  tbe  cant  terms 
iDd  ridiculous  phraseology  which  disfigure  many  of  the  late 
commentaries. 

Eichhom's  theory  of  symbols  is  essentially  like  that  of 
Vitringa,  Mede,  and  Grotius  ;  though  he  regarded  them  as 
owing  their  form  in  a  large  degree  to  the  fancy  of  the  Apostle, 
aod  thought  many  of  their  accompaniments  were  designed 
merely  for  ornament.  In  his  explications,  accordingly,  he  per- 
petually violates  their  law  ;  interpreting  them  at  one  time  as 
denoting  mere  abstractions,  or  modes  of  agency,  in  place  of 
agents ;  at  another,  as  indicating  agents  and  acts  of  the  same 
order  as  themselves ;  and  at  others  still,  as  mere  metaphors. 
Thus  he  assumed  that  the  temple  in  which  the  worship  of  the 
Jewish  church  was  offered,  symbolized  Judaism^  in  place  of 
the  scenes  in  which  the  worship  of  the  Christian  church  is 
offered : — and  that  Babylon,  an  idolatrous  capital,  represents 
pagamism^  instead  of  a  combination  of  usurping  hierarchiei^ 
that  reign  over  the  idolatrous  church.  He  exhibits  the  sym* 
bols  of  the  first  four  seals  as  denoting  victory,  war,  famine»and 
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pestilence,  instead  of  agents  of  a  diflfereDt  order  from  the  horse- 
men, and  giving  birth  tt>  a  different  and  analogous  class  of 
effect s«  That  symbolic  agents  can  only  represent  agents  ; 
that  acts  can  only  symbolic  acts,  and  effects,  effects ;  and 
where  the  subject  admits,  of  a  different  species  from  them- 
selves ;  that  a  war  symbol  cannot  symbotae  war ;  that  one 
who  causes  famine,  cannot  foreshow  famine  i  he  had  not  the 
remotest  conception.  His  whole  work  is  accordingly  a  mere 
tissue  of  the  baldest  errors  and  absurdities.  " 

Mr,  Faber  follows  Mr.  Danbuz  in  a  large  degree  in  his  views 
of  the  nature  of  symbols  ;  exhibiting  them  as  essentially  like 
metaphors  and  hieroglyphs ;  scribing  to  them  sometimes  a 
double  signification,  and  explaining  them  often  by  the  rules  of 
the  anc ie nt  dream  int e r p ret e rs*  H  is  e  x pi i cat io ns  a c c or di ngl y, 
as  might  be  expected  from  these  errors,  are  with  few  excep- 
tions, incorrect-  No  late  expositor  has  deviated  more  fre- 
quently or  widely  from  the  law  of  analogy. 

The  principles  on  which  Dean  Wood  ho  use  proceeded  in 
his  notes  on  the  Apocalypse,  indicate,  in  like  manner,  an  inac- 
quaintance  with  the  nature  of  symbols.  The  first  is  "  to  com- 
pare the  language,  the  symbols,  the  predictions  of  the  Apoca- 
Fith  those  of  former  revelations 
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over,  like  Vitringa^s  hypothesis,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
symbols  themselves  that  clearly  determines  what  class  of 
agents  and  events  they  foreshow  ;  but  that  they  may  with 
almost  equal  propriety  be  interpreted  of  ecclesiastical,  or  civil 
actors  and  events;  which  is  wholly  to  misrepresent  them. 
His  explications  are  accordingly,  almost  without  exception,  in- 
consistent with  analogy,  and  those  that  approach  the  nearest 
to  the  truth,  are  universally  placed  on  a  wrong  ground. 

Mr.  Cuninghame  institutes  no  formal  inquiry  respecting  the 
nature  of  symbols,  and  gives  no  statement  of  their  peculiar  law. 
He  assumes,  like  Mr.  Daubuz  and  Mr.  Faber,  that  they  are 
much  like  metaphors  and  hieroglyphs,  and  like  his  predeces- 
sors, refers  uniformly  to  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  which 
their  names  or  the  terms  employed .  in  their  delineation  are 
used  metaphorically,  to  determine  what  their  meaning  is.  A 
large  share  of  his  interpretations  are  thence  wrong;  and  where 
his  applications  are  substantially  right,  the  grounds  on  which 
they  are  made  are,  without  exception,  either  wholly  erroneous 
or  defective.  Thus  he  regards  the  symbol  of  the  first  seal  as 
denoting  agents  in  the  church ;  not  because  the  represented 
agents  are,  by  the  law  of  symbols,  of  a  different  order  from 
those  by  which  they  are  represented ;  but  merely  because  the 
rider  of  the  horse  wore  a  crown  instead  of  a  diadem;  which  is 
to  overlook  the  true  reason,  and  give  one  that  is  without  force. 
He  also  regards  the  rider  of  that  seal  as  the  Son  of  God  ;  which 
is  against  analogy ; — a  creature  having  no  adaptation  to  repre- 
sent the  eternal  Word.  In  like  manner,  he  interprets  the  sym- 
bols of  the  three  following  seals,  of  agents  in  the  church,  be- 
cause they  are  horsemen;  which  is  not  the  true  reason  for  such 
a  construction.  It  is  the  fact  that  those  symbols  are  taken 
from  the  civil  and  military  world,  that  makes  it  necessary  to 
interpret  them  of  resembling  agents  in  the  church  ;  not  the 
&ct,  as  he  assumes,  that  the  first  horseman  is  to  be  so  inter- 
preted. And  he  thus  renders  it  apparent  on  every  page,  that 
he  has  missed  the  relation  of  the  symbols  to  that  which  they 
denote,  and  the  criteria  by  which  the  one  is  to  be  determined 
from  the  other.  His  work  is,  however,  with  the  exception  of 
the  chronological  speculations,  which  he  has  presented  in  a  sup- 
plement, one  of  the  least  faulty  that  has  appeared. 

The  rules  of  interpretation  proposed  by  Mr.  Frere,  are 
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equally  inadequate  to  the  explication  of  symbols-  The  first 
bp  "that  the  prophecies  must  be  arranged  on  one  uniform 
plan."  But  such  an  airangemeatt  could  it  be  made  anterior 
to  their  explication,  would  not  reveal  the  law  by  which  the 
symbolic  predictions  are  to  be  interpreted,  no  more  than  an 
arrangement  of  a  system  of  mathematical  problems  in  a  proper 
order,  would  enable  one  to  verify  them^  without  any  know- 
ledge of  the  axioms^  definitions,  and  laws  on  which  they  are 
founded.  His  second  rule  "enjoins  the  formation  of  a  sym- 
bolical dictionaryp  on  the  supposition  that  the  language  of 
prophecy  is  clear  and  definite,  and  that  each  word  or  symbol 
contained  in  it  preserves  the  same  meaning."  But  this  rule 
yields  no  aid  in  discovering  what  the  meaning  of  symbols  is. 
It  merely  enjoins,  that  having  ascertained  their  several  mean- 
ings, those  significations,  and  they  alone,  should  be  ascribed  to 
them.  He  adds  several  subordmate  rules,  "  L  As  the  figura- 
tive language  of  the  Scriptures  is  peculiarly  natural  and  strik- 
ing, so  in  interpreting  the  symbolical  prophecies,  that  must  bo 
considered  to  be  their  true  meaning,  which  is  most  easy  and 
natural"  But  the  question  still  remains  unanswered,  what  the 
most  easy  and  natural  meaning  of  symbols  is.  No  explication 
be  natural  or  easy,  except  such  as  is  in  conformity  to 
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gifted,  judicious,  and  skilful.  But  these  are  enough  to  show 
that  expositors  heretofore  have  mistaken  the  nature  of  symbo- 
lic representation;  that  their  ill  success  was  the  natural  result 
of  the  false  methods  which  they  pursued;  and  that  they  are 
responsible,  in  a  large  degree,  for  the  confusion  and  uncer- 
tamty  in  which  the  subject  has  become  involved,  and  the  in- 
difference or  prejudice,  with  which  it  is  regarded  by  the 
church.  What  a  spectacle  this  long  succession  of  great  and 
learned  men  presents,  of  misdirected  labor  I  Such  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  proper  means  of  accomplishing  an  end  ;  such  a 
substitution  of  theories  for  facts ;  such  a  want  of  scientific 
accuracy ;  such  an  inconsideration  of  the  results  to  which  as- 
sumptions lead ;  such  an  unquestioning  faith  in  contradictions 
and  absurdities ;  such  a  resolute  perseverance  in  experiments 
that  terminate  only  in  disappointment  and  disgrace;  the  world 
has  seen  in  no  other  class  of  men  since  the  philosophers  of  the 
middle  ages  bewildered  themselves  with  the  false  science  of 
astrology  and  alchemy.  Not  one  of  these  interpreters  has  in 
reality  studied  the  Apocalypse.  They  have  only  brought  to  it 
a  set  of  false  and  absurd  hypotheses,  and  endeavored  to  reach 
its  meaning  by  conjecture,  in  place  of  the  solution  of  its  sym- 
bols. It  is  deeply  to  the  discredit  of  the  church,  that  such  a 
method  has  so  long  prevailed.  The  art  of  interpretation,  in- 
stead of  having  reached,  as  many  of  its  professors  represent,  a 
high  perfection,  is,  at  least  so  far  as  this  subject  is  concerned, 
in  a  very  crude  state.  There  is  no  other  branch  of  know- 
ledge, to  which  great  numbers  are  devoted,  in  regard  to  which 
such  misapprehension  prevails.  Is  there  a  single  professor  of 
sacred  hermeneutics  in  any  of  the  institutions  in  this  country 
or  Europe,  who  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  peculiar 
nature  of  symbols,  one  of  the  principal  instruments  God  has 
employed  to  acquaint  us  with  his  designs  7  Is  there  a  single 
individual  among  the  vast  crowd  who  study  and  write  on  the 
subject,  who  is  aware  of  the  difference  of  symbols  from  meta- 
phors ?  Is  there  one  among  those  who  have  written  on  the 
Apocalypse,  during  the  last  fifteen  hundred  years,  who  has 
not  wholly  misrepresented  and  confounded  them  ?  Not  one. 
A  clear  perception  of  their  peculiar  nature  and  office,  and 
discrimination  of  them  from  one  another,  would  constitute  a 
greater  stride  in  the  art  of  interpretation,  than  any  generation 
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of  laborers  has  ever  achieved ;  and  sweep  from  the  general 
mind  a  greiiter  iimss  of  errors,  than  the  diacoverj^  of  any  other 
truth  that  touches  the  explication  of  the  Scriptuies. 

It  is  time  that  the  Sacred  Oracles  were  rescued  from  this 
abuse.  It  is  time  that  men  of  sense,  learning,  and  piety,  felt 
it  to  be  not  only  a  deep  discredit,  but  a  crime,  thu9  to  darken 
the  proph«cy  by  ignorance,  and  pervert  it  by  false  theories. 
It  is  time  that  those  who  undertake  to  explain  it,  should  realize 
that  if  they  would  unfold  its  meaning,  they  must  use  some 
share  of  the  common  sense  which  they  are  accustomed  to 
employ  in  the  investigation  of  other  subjects.  They  must 
study  the  Apocalypse  itself,  not  otlier  themes  merely,  with 
which  it  has  no  immediate  connexion*  They  must  learn  on 
what  principle  it  is  that  its  symbols  are  employed ;  not  simply 
how  signs  of  a  wholly  different  nature  are  used.  They  must 
take  the  great  Revealeras  their  guide,  not  the  soothsayers  and 
dream- interpreters  of  ancieot  paganism,  or  the  priests  of  Isis 
and  Osiiis.  ,      v. 
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This  &ct  proves  at  least,  that  the  art  of  interpretation  has 
not,  as  many  seem  to  imagine,  reached  such  a  degree  of  com- 
pleteness, that  it  admits  of  little  further  improvement.  It 
must  be  very  far  from  perfection,  while  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  solution  of  alarge  part  of  the  Scriptures ;  while  the  great  body 
of  expositors  turn  away  from  whole  chapters  and  books,  as 
absolutely  inexplicable ;  and  the  few  who  attempt  their  expo- 
sition, only  bewilder  themselves  and  their  readers  in  a  maze 
of  fidse  assumptions  and  absurd  conjectures.  The  science  of 
astronomy  would  be  thought  very  incomplete,  if  it  solved 
the  motions  of  only  two-thirds  of  the  planets  of  our  system. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt,  are  justly 
felt  to  be  but  inadequately  understood,  while  the  meaning  of  a 
large  share  of  their  hieroglyphs  remains  wholly  unknown. 

This  slight  of  the  Apocalypse  bespeaks  also  a  want  of  &ith 
in  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  of  reverence  for  his  word.  Is  it 
not  to  question  his  skill,  to  assume  that  the  means  through 
which  he  has  made  a  revelation  to  us,  are  unsuited  to  our 
powers  ?  Is  it  not  to  offend  against  his  authority,  to  neglect  a 
part  of  his  word  as  having  no  claim  to  our  notice?  Is  it  not 
to  do  injustice  to  his  truth  and  goodness,  to  presume  that  he 
has  made  a  communication  to  us,  the  knowledge  of  which  can 
add  nothing  to  our  understanding  of  his  government,  nor  aid 
us  in  the  duties  to  which  we  are  called  ?  That  interpreters 
80  generally  neglect  the  Apocalypse,  therefore,  indicates  but  a 
very  inadequate  sense  of  the  duties  of  their  office ;  while  the 
unbelief  and  prejudice  with  which  many  regard  it,  bespeak 
as  great  a  delusicuiy  as  they  exhibit  who  yielding  the  rein  to 
lawless  conjecture  in  its  explication,  mistake  the  creatures  of 
their  fisLncy  for  its  symbols,  and  expound  themselves,  instead 
of  the  prophecy. 

Mr.  S.  has  at  least  set  an  example  to  interpreters  of  attention 
to  the  subject.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  study,  to  lecture, 
and  to  publish  respecting  it.  Labors,  to  be  useful,  must  be  wisely 
•  durected.  Whether  his  work  is  adapted  to  aid  the  student  of  the 
prophecy,  depends  on  the  method  he  has  pursued,  and  the 
views  he  has  embraced.  If  he  has  misrepresented,  instead  of 
interpreting  it ;  if  he  has  added  to  the  difficulties  with  which 
readers  had  already  become  embarrassed  by  false  systems  of 
construction,  in  place  of  removing  them ;  however  much  we 
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may  approve  of  his  zeal,  the  publication  of  his  work  is  to  be 
regarded  with  regret  rather  than  congratulation.  What  then 
is  the  character  of  his  Commentary  ?  He  exhibits  it  as  the  off^ 
spring  of  his  own  independent  investigation*  He  represents 
it  as  the  result  of  great  labon  He  claims  for  it  a  high  degree 
of  novelty.  He  flatters  himself  that  it  presents  a  jost  solution 
of  the  prophecy.  Are  such,  ihen^  its  merits?  Has  he  relieved 
the  subject  from  the  perplexity  in  which  former  writers  had 
involved  it!  Has  he  refuted  the  false  systems  of  explication 
that  have  long  prevailed  ?  Does  he  exhibit  a  satisfactory  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  signs  by  which  the  revelation  is  made, 
and  unfold  the  laws  by  which  they  are  to  be  interpreted  T 
Has  he  contributed  anything  whatever  of  importance  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  subject  ?  V/e  regret  to  be  obliged  to 
answer : — We  think  he  has  not  We  have  met  with  but  few 
things  of  any  moment  on  his  pages,  that  are  either  new  or 
correct.  His  views  of  the  structure  of  the  book  and  the  laws 
of  interpretation,  are  essentially  such  as  have  been  advanced 
by  other  writers^  and  are,  we  believe,  in  the  utmost  degree 
mistaken:  while  his  subordinate  theories  and  explications 
generally,  in  place  of  being  original,  are  a  mere  reproduction 
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under  that  prince^  and  the  subversion  of  Rome  ;  and  that 
he  treats  portions  of  the  prophecy  as  mere  episodes,  designed 
rather  to  detain  and  amuse  the  reader,  than  to  foreshow  the 
great  events  they  are  employed  to  represent.  If  mistaken 
accordingly,  in  that  hypothesis,  his  whole  theoretical  scheme 
and  explication  rest  on  a  false  basis. 

What  then  is  the  ground  on  which  he  assumes  that  the 
Apocalypse  is  a  poem,  and  an  epopee  7  Is  it  that  it  has  the 
modulation,  or  regular  alternation  of  long  and  short  syllables, 
which  is  an  essential  element  of  poetry,  and  constitutes  one 
of  its  specific  differences  from  prose?  Not  in  the  least. 
Though  a  Greek  can,  no  more  than  an  English  composition, 
be  a  poem,  without  modulation,  there  is  no  pretence  that  the 
Apocalypse  exhibits  the  slightest  trace  of  that  peculiarity  of 
verse.  It  is  in  that  relation,  precisely  like  other  didactic  and 
descriptive  prose,  without  metrical  harmony.     This  he  admits. 

'^  It  is  now  agreed,  as  has  more  than  once  been  stated,  that  the 
Apocalypse  is  a  book  of  poetry.  Not  that  it  is  rhythm,  or  composed 
in  heroic  verse  ;  but  still  it  is  essentially,  in  its  very  mode  of  con- 
ception, plan,  and  diction,  a  poetic  work.  Poetry  is  the  characteris- 
tic of  nearly  all  Hebrew  prophecy  ;  and  why  should  not  the  Apoca- 
Ijrpee,  written  by  a  Hebrew,  be  poetic  ?  And  if  it  be,  all  the  rules 
and  principles  which  apply  to  the  figurative  language,  the  allegory, 
the  symbol,  the  peculiar  diction  of  prophetic  prophecy,  must  bo  ap- 
plied to  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse." — Vol.  i.  p.  200. 

He  asserts,  however,  that  though  "  it  has  not  any  claim  to 
the  feet  or  measure  of  heroic  verse,  in  the  Greek  or  Roman 
classics,**  it  yet  ha»the  parallelism,  which  constitutes  the  chief 
characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry.  "  But  it  has  everywhere 
more  or  less  of  the  Hebrew  parallelism  thrown  into  its  sen- 
tences. The  writer,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  aimed 
at  this,  as  a  special  object  to  which  he  had  directed  peculiar  at- 
tention." A  decisive  indication  that  he  did  not  attempt  to 
make  his  work  a  poem,  even  so  far  as  that  peculiarity  might 
constitute  it  such;  and  acknowledged  in  terms  that  bespeak  the 
vagueness  of  ideas  and  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  nature 
of  verse,  to  which  the  theory  must  obviously  have  owed  its 
origin.  To  aim  at  a  specific  object,  by  directing  to  it  apccit- 
Har  attention^  is  at  least  a  species  of  parallelism,  that  has  no 
claim  to  be  considered  as  poetic. 
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"  As  a  Hebrew,  and  thoroughly  imbued^  as  he  certnmljr  was,  with 
m  koowledgc  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  who,  Ibr  the  most  part,  are 
wlmi  pocLSi  he  bus  fallen  timea  without  number  into  a  rhythmua,  like 
that  which  tliey  exhibit/' — Vol,  i,  p.  147* 

The  assumption  that  a  work  is  a  poem,  because  its  author 
fells  at  times  by  accideut,  or  unconsciouslyj  into  a  rhythmus^ 
seems  sufficiently  preposterous.  But  his  proofs  are  more  ua- 
poetic  than  his  theory.  He  presents  the  fuUowing  as  an  ex- 
ample of  this  accidental  measure. 

"  And  straightway  I  was  in  the  Spirit, 
And  lo  f  a  throne  ^t  in  heaven, 
And  one  was  sitting  upon  the  throne^ 
And  he  who  sat  resembled  a  jasper  and  a  sardiuSj 
And  a  rainbow  round  the  throne  was  like  an  emerald. 
And  round  the  throne  were  four  and  twenty  thrones, 
And  on  the  thrones  sat  four  and  twenty  elders^ 
Being  girt  round  with  vestures  of  white,  A 

And  on  their  heads  were  golden  crowns-*' — ^VoK  i,  p-  147* 

It  is  apparent  from  this  and  his  other  eKamples,  which  he 
has  varied  from  the  original  by  the  omission  and  insertion  of 
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in  each  series  of  modulated  syllables  or  line,  Pope's  versifica- 
tioQ  presents  many  elegant  specimens,  such  as  the  following : 

"  Rapt  into  future  times — the  bard  begun  ; 
A  Virgin  shall  conceive — a  Virgin  bear  a  Son ! 
From  Jesse's  root — behold  a  branch  arise, 
Whose  sacred  flower — with  fragrance  fills  the  skies, 
The  etherial  spirit— o'er  its  leaves  shall  move, 
And  on  its  topn-descends  the  mystic  Dove. 
Ye  heavens !  from  high — the  dewy  nectar  pour, 
And  in  soft  silence— shed  the  kindly  shower  ! 
The  sick  and  weak — the  healing  plant  shall  aid, 
From  storm  a  shelter — and  from  heat  a  shade  ; 
All  crimes  shall  cease—and  ancient  frauds  shall  fail, 
Returning  Justice — ^lift  aloft  her  scale, 
Peace  o'er  the  world — ^her  olive  wand  extend. 
And  white-robed  Innocence — from  heaven  descend." 

There  are  similar  pauses  also  in  the  modulation  of  blank 
verse,  though  with  greater  variations  of  distance  from  the 
first  foot  in  the  line.   Thus  in  the  introduction  of  Paradise  Lost. 

"  Of  man's  first  disobedience — and  the  fruit, — 
Of  that  forbidden  tree — whose  mortal  taste, — 
Brought  death  into  our  world — and  all  our  woe, — 
With  loss  of  Eden — till  one  greater  man — 
Restore  us,  and — regain  the  blissful  seat — 
Sing,  heavenly  muse — that  on  the  secret  top, — 
Of  Oreb  or  of  Sinai — didst  inspire- 
That  shepherd  who— first  taught  the  chosen  seed — 
In  the  beginning — how  the  heavens  and  earth — 
Rose  out  of  chaos " 

There  is  an  elegant  example  of  this  swell  and  subsidence  in 
the  movement,  in  Eve's  reply  to  Adam. 

"  Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom — ^her  rising  sweet, — 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds  : — Pleasant  the  sun — 
When  first  on  this— delightful  land  he  spreads — 
His  orient  beam— on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower — 
Glistering  with  dew  : — Fragrant  the  fertile  earth — 
After  soft  showers— and  sweet  the  coming  on — 
or  grateful  evening  mild — ^Then  silent  night — 
With  this  her  solenm  bird — and  this  fair  moon — 
And  these  the  gems  of  heaven — ^her  starry  train — " 
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There  is  thus  a  perpetual  pulsadon  or  swing  in  the  modula* 
tion  of  versej  like  the  vibraiioDs  of  a  pendukim,  by  which  the 
syllable  on  which  the  pause  takes  place>  and  ihe  last  in  the  line^ 
are  prolonged  beyond  the  space  assigned  them  in  prose ;  and 
it  is  this  measured  and  balanced  movement  by  which  the  period 
employed  in  the  pronunciation  of  ihe  lines  is  determined  and 
made  uniform,  that  in  epic  verse  is  denominaled  its  rhyth- 
mus.  But  nothing  whatever  of  this  modulation  exists  in  the 
lines  which  Mr,  Stuart  offers  as  an  exemplification  of  it  They 
are  as  wholly  without  the  pause^  as  they  are  without  a  musical 
alternation  of  feet,  and  cadence,  or  prolonged  stroke  at  the  termi- 
nation. 

Nor  have  they  anything  more  of  Hebrew  parallelism  than 
of  musical  modulation.  Each  line  expresses  a  proposition  that 
k  peculiarly  its  own.  There  ia  not  a  single  instance  either  of 
repetition  or  resemblance  like  the  parallelism  of  the  following 
passage  :  Isaiah  li.  7^  8. 


1. 


**  Hearken  unto  me  ye  that  know  righteousness  ; 
The  people  in  wboee  heart  is  my  law  ; 
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deDomination  as  those  parts  of  the  Apocalypse-which  he  quotes. 
Such  are  the  first  verses  of  John's  gospel : 

*'  In  the  b^;inniDg  was  the  Word,      * 
And  the  Word  was  with  God, 
And  the  Word  was  God. 
Tlie  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God. 
All  things  were  made  by  him, 
And  without  him  was  not  anything  made 
That  was  made. 
In  him  was  life, 

And  the  life  was  the  light  of  men. 
And  the  light  shineth  in  darkness, 
And  the  darkness  comprehendeth  it  not." 

Is  there  any  poetic  attribute  in  the  lines  ofiered  by  Mr.  Stuart 
IS  a  specimen  of  rhythmus  and  parallelism  that  does  not  exist 
equally  in  these  ?  Much  of  John's  gospel,  and  first  epistle,  admits 
IS  easily  a  similar  arrangement  in  short  lines ;  but  it  were  pre- 
jxwterous  on  that  account  to  regard  them  as  poetic.  The 
genealogies  of  Matthew  and  Luke  admit  such  an  arrangement. 
We  add  two  other  passages  which  he  alleges  as  poetic  in  their 
structure : 

"  And  they  sang  a  new  song,  saying. 
Worthy  art  thou  to  take  the  book  and  open  its  seals, 
For  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood, 
Out  of  every  tribe,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation. 
And  bast  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God, 
And  we  shall  reign  upon  the  earth." 

"  These  are  they  who  have  come  out  of  great  distress, 
MIk)  have  washed  and  cleansed  their  robes  in  the  Lamb's  blood  ; 
Because  of  this  they  are  before  Crod's  throne, 
And  day  and  night  they  serve  him  in  his  temple  ; 
And  he  who  sitteth  on  the  throne  will  pitch  his  tent  over  them. 
They  shall  not  hunger,  neither  shall  they  thirst. 
Nor  sun,  nor  burning  beat  shall  fall  upon  them. 
For  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them, 
He  shall  lead  them  to  fountains  of  living  water  ; 
And  God  shall  wipe  all  tears  from  off  their  eyes." 

Vol.  i^  p.  148. 
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These  passages^  though  inaccurately  translated,  are  marked 
by  great  beauty  of  thought,  and  expressed  with  simplicity  and 
strength ;  hut  they  have  nothing  whatever  either  of  the  rhythm 
of  Greek  and  Engl  is  h^  or  the  parallelism  of  Hebrew  verse. 

He  alleges^  as  another  reason  for  regarding  it  as  a  p06nn+ 
that  it  is  adorned  with  the  usual  emhellishments  of  poetry, 
similes,  metaphors,  and  other  figures, 

*'  Every  one  actjuaiPted  with  Hebrew  poetry  knows  well  that 
parallelism,  or  bimembral  divisions,  consUtute  its  most  prDmineni 
feature.  Next  stand  loAy  select  figurative  language,  frequency  of 
metaphor,  and  allegorical  representations.  I  will  not  say  that  the 
diclioD  in  the  Apocalypse  is  in  general  as  lofly  Qnd  select  as  that  o( 
Isaiahf  but  1  may  truly  say  that  in  frequency  of  metaphorical  and 
figurative  cxpressionj  and  in  the  use  of  symbols,  it  exceeds  any  and 
all  of  ihe  prophets.  The  world  of  imagery  in  which  it  lives  fknA 
moves,  has  no  complete  parallel  in  the  Scriptures." — Vol.  i.  p.  147. 

And  he  represents  it,  in  a  subsequent  passage ,  as  having 
*'the  essential  characteristics  of  a!I  prophetic  poetry,  vis, 
figure,  simile,  symbol,  and  peculiar  dictionp"  P,  153.  The 
misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  figures,  and  minjudgment 
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"  As  two  lions  bear, 
Through  thick  entanglements  of  houghs  and  brakes, 
A  goat  snatched  newly  from  the  peasants'  dogs, 
Upholding  high  their  prey  above  the  ground, 
So  either  Ajax,  terrible  in  fight. 
Upholding  Imbrius  high,  his  brazen  arms 
Tore  off."— B.  xiii. 

Of  the  same  kind  are  all  the  chief  similes  of  Milton ;  such  as 
his  resemblance  of  the  fallen  angels  floating  on  the  abyss,  to 
leaves  and  sedge : — 

«  On  the  beach 
Of  that  inflamed  sea,  he  stood  and  called 
His  legions,  angel  forms,  who  lay  entranced 
Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 
In  Yallambrosa,  where  the  Etrurian  shades 
High  overarched  imbower  :  or  scattered  sedge 
Afloat,  when  with  fierce  winds  Orion  armed 
Hath  vexed  the  Red  Sea  coast,  whose  waves  o'erthrew 
Busiris  and  his  Memphian  chivalry, 
While  with  perfidious  hatred  they  pursued 
The  sojourners  of  Goshen,  who  beheld 
From  the  safe  shore  their  floating  carcases 
And  broken  chariot-wheels.     So  thick  bestrewn 
Abject  and  lost  lay  these,  covering  the  flood, 
Under  amazement  of  their  hideous  change." 

Paradise  Lost,  B.  i. 

His  comparison  of  them,  also,  in  their  ascent,  at  his  summons, 
from  the  deep,  to  a  cloud  of  locusts : — 

"  As  when  the  potent  rod 
Of  Amram's  son  in  Egypt's  evil  day 
Waved  round  the  coast,  upcalled  a  pitchy  cloud 
Of  locusts  warping  on  the  eastern  wind, 
That  o'er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharaoh  hung 
Like  night,  and  darkened  all  the  land  of  Nile ; 
So  numberless  were  those  bad  angels  seen 
Hovering  on  wing,  under  the  cope  of  hell, 
'Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  fires. 
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Till  ai  a  signal  given j  the  uplifted  spear 

Of  their  great  Sultan^  waving  to  direct 

Their  course,  in  even  balance  down  they  light  ^ 

On  the  firm  brimstone,  aod  fill  all  ihe  plain ; 

A  muhitude  tike  which  the  populous  North 

Poured  never  from  her  frozen  loins  to  pass 

Rhene  or  the  Danaw,  w^hen  her  barbarous  sons 

Came  like  a  deluge  on  the  South,  and  spread  |. 

fieneath  Gibraltar  to  the  Lybian  sands*'* — Book  L 

or  this  kind  are  many  of  the  similes  also  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets ;  such  as  the  following ; 

LiJce  m  the  lion  growleth, 

Even  the  young  Uonj  over  his  prey ; 

Though  the  whole  company  of  shepherds 

Be  called  together  against  him. 

At  tlieir  voice  he  will  not  be  terrified, 

Nor  at  their  tumult  will  he  be  humbled ;  *  ^fl 

So  shall  Jehovah,  God  of  Hosts,  descend  to  fight 

For  Mount  Zion,  and  for  his  own  hilL 

Isaiah  xx%L  4. 
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oos  embellishment  of  the  poets,  the  comparisons  of  the  Apoca- 
lypserare  few,  and  of  the  simplest  kind  ;  such  as  of  the  smoke 
of  the  abyss,  to  the  smoke  of  a  furnace ;  the  power  of  the 
locusts,  to  the  power  of  scorpions ;  their  shapes  to  those  of 
horses ;  their  faces,  to  the  faces  of  men ;  their  hair,  to  the  hair 
of  women ;  their  teeth,  to  those  of  lions ;  and  the  sound  of 
their  wings,  to  the  sound  of  many  chariots  of  horses  rushing 
to  battle.  In  place,  therefore,  of  being  eminently  character- 
ized beyond  the  ancient  prophets  by  the  use  of  the  simile,  it  is 
not  in  any  degree  distinguished  by  the  frequency  of  that 
figure,  and  presents  no  specimen  of  its  full  and  most  elegant 
form. 

He  is  in  equal  error  in  his  estimate  of  its  other  figures.  Of 
the  prosopopoeia  and  allegory,  it  has  not  a  solitary  specimen  ; 
and  of  the  metaphor,  none  in  its  symbolic  parts,  except  in  the 
titles  of  the  Redeemer,  and  but  few  in  other  passages ;  such  as 
the  denomination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  seven  spirits.  Chap. 
L  4 ;  Christ's  promise  that  he  will  make  him  who  overcomes 
^piUar  in  the  temple  of  God,  iii.  12 ;  the  threat  that  he  would 
fgkt  with  the  Nicolaitans  with  the  sword  of  his  mouth,  ii.  16  ; 
the  use  of  the  word  siumbling-blocky  to  denote  temptation,  ii. 
14 ;  and  of  seal^  instead  of  suppress,  x.  4,  wash  instead  of  jus- 
tify, i.  5,  and  pierce,  i.  7,  and  depths,  ii.  24. 

No  mistake  could  be  greater,  or  indicate  a  more  astonishing 
inattention  to  the  character  of  the  book,  than  the  imagination 
"that  in  frequency  of  metaphorical  and  figurative  expres- 
sion ...  it  exceeds  any  and  all  of  the  Hebrew  prophets." 
There  are  few  parts  of  the  sacred  volume  that  have  a  less 
title  in  that  respect  to  be  regarded  as  poetic.  In  his  attempt, 
then,  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  a  poem,  from  its  abounding  in 
poetic  embellishments,  he  proceeds  on  a  misapprehension  alike 
of  the  nature  of  poetry,  and  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. 

But  in  addition  to  rhythmus  and  figure,  he  regards  its  sj/fn- 
hob  as  a  proof  that  it  is  a  poem.  He  exhibits  "  figures, 
simile,  symbol, and  peculiar  diction,"  as  "the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  all  prophetic  poetry."  But  a  symbol  is  not  neces- 
sarily poetic,  any  more  than  a  simile,  metaphor,  or  allegory. 
Are  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  poetry,  because  they  are 
sdomed  with  bold  and  beautiful  similitudes,  metaphors,  and 
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person!  ficati an s?  Are  those  of  Cicero^  Chatham,  and  Burke  T 
But  if  those  figures  do  not  render  a  composition  poetry,  why 
any  more  should  "  symbol  1"  In  order  that  a  symbol  should 
be  poetic,  it  must  be  described  in  a  poetic  manner.  If  the 
language  in  which  it  is  delineated  be  not  metrical,  it  is  no  more 
poetry,  than  a  prose  description  of  any  other  agent  or  agency. 
The  assumption  that  the  description  of  a  representative  agent 
must  necessarily  be  poetic,  is  as  groundless  as  that  any  other 
delineation  and  narrative  must  be  of  that  character*  It  im- 
piie*  that  description  itself  is  necessarily  poetic ;  which  is  as 
wide  of  the  truth,  as  it  were  to  assume  that  its  nature  renders 
It  incapable  of  a  poetic  form-  Symbols,  then,  are  not  necessa- 
rily poetic*  Neither  are  all  the  symbols  of  the  ancient  pro- 
phets of  that  character.  The  visions  of  Daniel  are  symbolic; 
but  no  one  can  persuade  himself  that  they  are  poetry.  They  are 
at  the  utmost  distance  from  the  parallelism  of  Job,  the  Psalms, 
Isaiah,  and  the  other  prophets*  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  temple 
and  its  measurement.  Chap,  xL-xlviij.,  is  symbolic ;  but  no 
composition  in  the  Old  Te.stament  has  a  less  title  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  poem.  The  repetitions  and  variations,  indeed,  of 
parallelism,  and  the  use,  which  is  not  infrequent  in  it,  of  one  of 
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qualities  of  such  a  work— -continued  action  of  the  deepest  interest, 
wonderful  actors,  great  events,  much  display  of  imagination  and  fan- 
cy, poetry  in  respect  to  its  conceptions  and  diction,  a  general  unity 
of  design,  and  catastrophes  of  higher  import  and  more  thrilling  inter- 
est than  all  the  catastrophes  of  other  epics  united.  It  is  useless  to  dis- 
pute about  names ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  show  the  im- 
propriety of  the  name  that  I  have  employed,  merely  from  the  fact 
that  circum^antiaUy  the  Apocalypse  differs  from  the  Iliad,  .£neid,  or 
the  Paradise  Lost."— Vol.  i.  p.  190. 

But  unity  of  design  and  rapid  action  do  not  constitute  a 
composition  an  epopee.  They  are  characteristics  in  as  large 
a  degree  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  they  are  of 
the  Apocalypse.  If  they  alone  render  a  writing  an  epic, 
then  histories  generally,  biographies,  voyages,  novels,  are  en- 
titled to  that  denomination.  A  narrative,  or  descriptive  exhi- 
bition of  agents  and  agencies,  must  be  in  verse,  in  order  to  be 
an  epic.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  a  composition  in  verse  has 
unity  of  design,  agents,  and  rapid  action,  to  entitle  it  to  that 
denomination.  They  are  characteristics  of  dramas  as  v^eU  as 
epics.  A  poem,  to  be  an  epic,  must  be  historical  ; — a  narra- 
tive of  agencies  that  have  already  been  exerted,  or  that  are 
supposed  to  have  been  exerted,  in  which  the  agents  are  de- 
scribed as  they  acted  their  respective  parts  and  met  their 
several  good  or  evil  allotments.  But  the  Apocalypse  is  not 
such  a  history.  It  is  a  representation  of  the  future,  in  place 
of  a  narrative  of  the  past ;  and  a  representation  through  agents 
and  objects  of  a  different  species  or  order,  from  those  which 
they  denote  ; — a  peculiarity  wholly  unknoven  to  the  epopee, 
in  which  the  actors  always  appear  in  their  oven  persons.  Of 
all  the  forms,  therefore,  that  poetry  or  prose  ever  assumes^ 
there  is  no  species  that  is  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  epic, 
than  the  Apocalypse. 

The  theory  which  he  puts  forth  with  so  much  confidence^ 
and  makes  a  principal  ground  of  many  of  the  constructions  he 
places  on  the  visions,  is  thus  not  only  unauthorized,  but  so 
wholly  the  work  of  mere  fancy,  as  to  excite  surprise  that  any 
one  could  for  a  moment  persuade  himself  of  its  truth.  Instead 
of  indicating,  as  he  seems  to  imagine,  superior  perspicacity,  a 
delicate  sense  of  the  beautiful^  and  elegant  cultivation^  it  b^ 
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Speaks  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  first  elementg  alike  of 
poetry  and  rhetoric,  and  a  most  singular  inattention  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  Apocalypse- 

His  rashness  in  this  theory  presents  a  singular  contrast  to 
the  cautious  investigation  of  everj*  theme,  %vhich  he  represents 
as  essentia]  to  the  thorough  critic.  In  urging  the  study  of  the 
apocryphal  books  of  the  second  and  third  century  as  an  auxi- 
liary to  the  interpretation  of  the  prophecy,  he  says: — 

"  How  exceedingly  different  such  a  slow  and  gradual  process  of 
goiaing  a  knowledge  of  the  apocalyptic  style  and  method  is^  fmrn 
that  which  judges  of  John's  meaning  by  d  priori  reasonings  detennin- 
ing  what  he  does  mean,  by  what  they  think  he  ought  to  mean,  or  by 
judging  hastily  and  lightly  from  mere  appearances  and  first  impres- 
sions,  or  from  mystical  anti  cabalistic  views — no  one  needs  to  be 
told  who  is  a  Just  and  proper  judge  of  these  matters.  It  surely  is  not 
every  tyro,  who  can  well  explain  the  Apocalypse.  Well  will  it  be, 
indeed^  if  solid  scholarship  and  several  decades  of  study^  can  even 
begin  to  afford  the  requisite  explanations,  h  is  the  manner  of  the 
book  which  makp??  this  difficulty, — the  manner  as  viewed  by  us  during 
"^*Our  first  impres.*§ions»  and  without  due  preparation  for  reading  it*"^ — 
'VoL  L  p.  126, 
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poanhle  significance  and  importance,  not  only  to  the  churches  then 
in  being,  bat  to  those  of  every  age  and  nation. 

"  So  far  now  as  these  are  essentially  concerned,  imagination  and . 
poetic  fancy  have  nothing  to  do.  The  truths  are  assumed,  and  declared 
plainly  and  unequivocally.  They  constitute,  if  one  may  so  express 
it,  the  PERSON.  A  secondary  question  and  one  the  next  in  order,  is^ 
What  constitutes  the  drapery  or  costume  ?  To  the  consideration 
of  this  subject  or  question  we  must  now  proceed. 

''  All  symbol  is  of  course  drapery.  It  is  the  thing  signified  which 
is  person  ;  but  the  way  and  manner  of  signifying  it,  when  imagery 
and  symbols  are  employed,  is  merely  the  fashion  of  the  costume. 
How  has  John  managed  these  ?  What  credit  is  due  to  him,  if  he  be 
tskSrited  on  the  theatre  of  asthetics  ?  What  rank  does  he  hold  as  to 
fimcy,  and  imagination,  and  descriptive  style,  and  arrangement,  and 
skill  in  the  disposal  of  all  the  machinery  (sit  venia  !)  of  the  piece  ?— > 
Vol.  i.  p.  179. 

His  views  of  the  nature  of  the  facts  and  truths  which  were  the 
basis  of  the  apostle's  invention,  and  of  the  sources  whence  he 
drew  his  knowledge  of  them,  are  seen  from  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

"  So  far,  then,  as  circumstances,  preparatory  to  the  vision,  are 
concerned,  we  may  and  should  regard  the  whole  as  a  reality.  Neither 
of  these  pertains  merely  to  the  symbols  of  the  book. 

"  How  much,  then,  which  the  book  discloses  in  the  vision,  belongs 
to  reality  ?     What  and  how  much  is  drapery,  and  what  is  person  ? 

*'  A  minute  and  circumstantial  answer  to  these  questions  will  not 
be  expected  here,  and  is  not  needed.  The  great  leading  truths  in- 
Yolve  the  subordinate  ones;  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  enough  to 
glance  at  them. 

"  I  would  comprise  within  the  design  of  the  proem  to  the  Apoca- 
lypse, the  instructions,  consolations,  and  admonitions,  intended  for 
the  Asiatic  churches.  The ^brm  of  the  seven  epistles  belongs  appro- 
priately to  John,  who  has  carried  trichotomy  through  the  whole,  and 
fi)llowed  in  all  of  them  the  same  general  model  of  arrangement. 
But  the  substance  of  the  instruction  here  communicated  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  ascribe  to  the  charge  which  he  received  in  vision  from  the 
great  Head  of  the  churches.  This  is  truly  or  faithfully  conveyed 
or  exhibited ;  but  the  drapery  receives  its  hue  and  its  shape  from  the 
plastic  hand  whichfumishes  it. 

"Next,  as  to  the  first  catastrophe.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  persecuting  power,  are  truths  or  factSf 
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about  the  reality  of  which  he  can  have  no  doubt,  who  reads  Matthew 
xxiv*  Mark  xiii.  Luke  xxi.  The  firat  part  of  the  Apocalypse^ 
chap*  Jv— xi.,  is  occupied  with  this  themo.  The  subordinate  truths  arc 
that  the  Jews  will  be  punished  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  by  a 
series  of  protracted  Judgments  \  that  most  of  them  will  become  more 
obdurate  and  rebellious^  under  the  rebukes  and  judgments  of  heaven  ; 
ftnd  finally,  that  Christians  will  have  warning,  and  will  e^scape  from 
the  general  destruction,  .  .  ,  Such  are  the  prominent  and  leading 
truths  here  taught,  and  all  these  are  taught  by  a  Buccesaiou  of 
splendid  symbols*" 

"  7^  second  cataMr^he  has  an  ample  basis,  as  to  the  principal 
fad  which  it  discloses,  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New.  »  .  . 
But  as  to  the  subordinate  parts  of  this  generic  truth,  it  is  plain  that 
John  assumes  the  fact,  that  the  beast  and  false  prophet,  combined 
with  Satan,  are  more  formidable^  and  more  lasting  and  active  enemies 
to  Chri^lionity,  than  those  brought  to  view  under  the  tirst  catastrophe . 
JSence  he  dwells  upon  them  longer,  although  the  process  of  their 
punishment  is  leas  copiously  described. 

"  No  one,  now,  well  versed  in  the  use  of  symbols  and  prophetic 
imagery,  will  think  in  this  case  of  seeking  for  individual,  minute, 
historical  application  of  all  that  is  exhibited  in  the  symbols.  The 
txhiind&n  is  so  managed^  that  a   consistency  and  concinniiy  us  pre* 
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glowing  pictures  which  it  portrays?^  Vol.  i.  p.  183.  ^  Along 
with  matters  of  fact^  I  must  also  class  the  presence  of  John 
in  the  isle  of  Patmos,  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  the  eye  of 
his  mind  while  in  a  state  of  ecstasy ;  and  along  with  these, 
the  message  for  substance  to  be  conveyed  to  the  churches, 
and  then  the  succession  of  phenomena  that  follow.**  Vol.  i. 
p.  172.  That  by  the  symbolic  phenomena  he  means,  not 
the  symbols  themselves  as  described  by  John,  but  only  some- 
thing which  suggested  them  to  his  fancy,  is  seen  from  the 
following  passage. 

"  It  should  be  noted  here,  moreover,  in  respect  to  the  supposition 
that  the  armies  a£  locusts  and  horsemen  were  represented  to  John  by 
paintitigs,  i.  e.  by  the  drawing  of  sketches  upon  the  pages  of  the 
book  with  seven  seals,  that  this  seems  to  be  out  of  all  reasonable 
question,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  to  be  impossible ;  and  so  of  the 
UumderSy  and  of  many  other  things  that  belong  to  the  first  cata- 
strophe. The  probability  appears  to  be,  that  John  is  to  be  regarded 
M  only  reading  the  description  upon  the  leaves  of  the  opened  book, 
or  as  hearing  it  from  his  angel-interpreter :  just  as  he  heard  the 
number  of  the  horsemen.  Rev.  ix.  16.  More  probable  stUl  it  seems 
to  my  own  mind,  that  John  saw,  on  the  leaves  of  the  book,  either 
certain  symbols,  or  words,  which  suggested  ideas  that  led  his 
own  mind  to  form  its  conceptions  of  the  locusts  and  horsemen" — 
Vol.  i.  p.  183. 

What  now  are  the  grounds  on  which  he  founds  this  as- 
sumption ?  What  are  his  reasons  for  thus  detracting  from  the 
whole  of  the  prophetic  part  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  character 
of  a  new  revelation,  and  reducing  it  to  the  rank  of  a  mere 
work  of  human  fancy  7  Does  he  find  any  authority  for  it  in 
the  Apocalypse  itself?  Does  he  allege  any  acknowledgment 
or  intimation  from  the  apostle,  that  the  vast  system  of  symbols, 
which  he  represents  as  displayed  to  him  in  vision,  and  to 
which  he  ascribes  so  high  a  significance,  was  the  mere  efflo- 
rescence of  his  own  fervid  imagination,  contrived  to  garnish 
and  aggrandize  certain  facts  and  truths  of  which  he  had 
become  aware  through  other  channels  T  Nothing  of  the  kind^ 
He  does  not  even  affect  to  offer  any  ground  for  its  support. 
He  merely  puts  it  forth  as  his  belief,  and  alleges  nothing  in 
apology  for  it,  except  his  persuasion  that  similar  arts  and 
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deceptions  were  employed  by  olher  prophets  to  dignify  and 
embellish  the  events  they  wished  to  celebrate*  This  is  assum- 
ing an  extraordinary  authority  over  the  word  of  God.  It  is  ar- 
rogating a  right  arbitrarily  to  reject,  modify,  or  reverse  its  repre- 
sentations as  a  lawless  fancy,  a  false  taste,  or  a  presumptuous 
theory  may  prompt  \  which  excites  no  surprise  in  interpreters 
who  openly  disown  the  Scriptures  as  a  divine  revelation  ;  but 
is  solecistical  in  the  utmost  degree  in  one  who  still  ascribes  to 
them  that  character ;  and  absolutely  inexplicable  in  one  who 
truly  and  intelligently  receives  them  as  tiie  work  of  inspira^ 
lion.  In  what  license  have  the  most  rash  and  unscrupulous  of 
the  German  naturalists  indulged  in  the  mutilation  or  perversion 
of  the  sacred  word,  that  transcends  this  ?  On  what  ground, 
consistently  with  his  assumption,  can  he  object  to  the  most 
extravagant  of  the  theories  by  which  they  have  attempted 
to  set  aside  those  miracles  or  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament 
in  which  he  still  professes  to  believe?  Or  what  rebuke  can 
he  administer  to  those  of  his  pupils  who  may  think  proper  to 
follow  his  principles  to  the  results  to  which  they  have  carried 
the  foreign  speculatisls,  whom  he  seems  to  deem  it  his  highest 
honor  to  imitate  and  resemble  ? 

But  his  assumption  is  not  merely  gratuitousi     It  is  in  contra^ 
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voices  that  are  described,  and  words  that  are  recorded  in  the 
▼olume;  and  the  ratification  of  it  by  the  Redeemer  at  its 
close,  chap.  xxii.  18-20,  extends  to  its  words  as  well  as  its 
things.  No  room  therefore,  whatever,  is  left  for  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  apostle  himself  invented  the  scenery,  agents,  and 
actions,  or  a  large  part  of  them,  after  the  visions  had  passed. 
It  is  as  irreconcilable  with  his  attestation  and  the  testimony  of 
Christ,  as  the  assumption  were  that  the  whole  is  a  fiction. 
And  this  indeed  is  the  construction  which  Mr.  Stuart  himself 
places  on  the  title  of  the  prophecy.  He  says,  the  word 
i^wako^tg,  "  means  a  revelation  of  an  extraordinary  nature^  a 
disclosure  of  things  to  come^  made  by  special  divine  arrange- 
ment and  aid ;^  and  interprets  dsT^ai  as  denoting  "to  show 
or  exhibit  anything  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses ;"  and  (friit^aivm 
to  indicate  or  show  "  by  signs  or  symbols ;"  and  in  his  exposi- 
tion of  chap.  xxii.  8,  he  represents  the  apostle  as  saying  he 
**  saw  these  things,  because  most  of  the  disclosures  were  made 
by  symbols  which  were  seen  by  the  prophetic  eye."  By  his 
own  explication,  therefore,  his  exhibition  of  the  symbols  as  the 
invention  of  the  apostle,  is  in  contradiction  to  the  prophecy 
itself. 

It  is  equally  inconsistent  with  the  apostle's  representation, 
that  several  of  the  symbols  were  shown  to  him,  and  explained 
by  the  attending  angels ;  such  as  the  wild  beast,  and  woman, 
described  in  chap,  xvii.,  and  the  New  Jerusalem,  in  chap.  xxi. 
If  they  were  shown  to  him  by  the  angel,  they  cannot  have 
been  his  own  mere  ideal  fictions ;  and  had  they  been  invented 
by  himself,  as  a  drapery  of  the  facts  and  truths  which  they 
symbolize,  he  clearly  would  not  have  needed  an  angel  to  in- 
terpret to  him  their  meaning.  To  suppose  him  to  have  con- 
trived them  without  any  perception  of  their  adaptation  to  in- 
dicajte  the  agents  and  events  which  they  are  employed  to 
foreshow,  is  to  assume  that  they  have  no  such  adaptation,  and 
is  thence  to  deny  to  him  all  skill  in  their  contrivance,  of  which 
Mr.  Stuart  is  so  desirous  he  should  have  the  credit,  and  to 
render  it  absurd  in  the  reader  to  ascribe  to  them  any  import- 
ant significance. 

It  is  in  contradiction  to  the  representation  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  Mr.  Stuart's  admission  respecting  it,  that  it  is  a 
new  and  extraordinary  revelation.     There  is  no  indication  in 
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the  prophecy  that  any  revelation  was  made  to  the  apostle,  except 
what  was  made  in  the  visions  which  he  saw,  and  through  the 
symbolic  agents  and  objects  that  were  displayed  to  him  m 
them  ;  and  most  emphatically,  there  is  no  indication  that  any 
revelation  of  what  is  foreshown  by  the  symbols^  was  made  to 
him,  except  what  was  made  through  the  symbols  themselves;, 
and  the  expHcalions  of  them  given  him  by  Christ,  by  the  hviog 
creatures,  the  elders,  the  attending  angels,  and  the  voices  from 
the  throne*  There  was  no  revelationj  for  example,  made  to 
him  of  the  slaughter  of  the  witnesses,  except  what  was  made 
through  the  symbols  of  that  slaughter;  nor  any  of  their  resur- 
rection, except  what  was  made  through  the  vision  of  their 
resurrection.  If  no  revelation,  then,  was  made  through  the 
symbols  themselves;  U^  as  Mr,  Stuart  assumes,  they  are  mere 
drapery,  devised  by  the  apostle,  to  dress  and  adorn  facts  and 
truths  which  he  had  learned  through  other  means,  then  no 
revelation  whatever  was  made  to  him  in  the  visions.  How 
clear  this  is,  may  be  seen  from  the  statement  Mr.  Stuart  him- 
self gives  of  the  sources  from  which  \w  regards  the  apostle  as 
having  drawn  his  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  truths,  of  which 
the  symbols  were  contrived  by  him  as  a  drapery,  "  As  to 
the  first  catastrophe:  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  fall 
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veiled,  symbolized  by  the  sealed  book,  were  wholly  unknown 
and  undiscoverable  by  creatures  ;  and  that  the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  J  udah  alone  possessed  the  right  and  power  to  break 
its  seals,  and  reveal  its  contents  to  the  various  orders  of  intel- 
ligences, whose  representatives  were  present  T  What  more 
extraordinary  farce  can  on  that  supposition  be  conceived,  than 
his  representation  of  himself  as  weeping  that  no  one  was  found 
worthy  to  open  the  book,  and  exhibition  of  one  of  the  elders 
as  interposing  to  apprise  him  that  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah  was  to  break  its  seals  f  Or  if  already  aware  of  all  that 
they  disclosed,  what  could  be  more  groundless  and  ridiculous 
than  the  representation  that  he  fell  down  in  grateful  homage 
to  the  angel  for  showing  and  interpreting  the  symbols  ?  All 
those  acts  imply  that  he  drew  his  knowledge  of  the  things  re- 
vealed from  the  symbols  themselves,  and  their  exposition  by 
the  angels  ;  that  he  felt  a  profound  curiosity  to  behold  them 
and  learn  their  import ;  and  that  he  regarded  the  things  which 
they  revealed  as  of  the  utmost  significance.  The  supposition 
that  those  acts  and  representations  are  mere  fictions,  is  a  fla- 
grant impeachment  of  his  integrity.  Such  fabrications  are  as 
inconsistent  with  uprightness,  as  they  are  with  intelligence  and 
skill  as  an  artist. 

His  attempt  to  apologize  for  the  apostle's  thus  ascribing  vi- 
sions and  symbols  to  inspiration  which  were  the  work  of  his 
own  fancy,  by  alleging  that  the  ancient  prophets  used  an  equal 
license  in  their  delineations,  in  place  of  mitigating,  augments 
the  difficulty.  Could  he  prove  that  others  have  been  guilty  of 
misrepresentation,  it  would  furnish  no  justification  of  the  de- 
ception which  he  imputes  to  the  apostle.  But  his  accusation 
of  the  ancient  prophets  is  as  gratuitous  as  his  impeachment  is 
of  the  apostle.  He  alleges  the  18th  Psalm  as  an  example  of 
a  fictitious  exhibition  of  a  series  or  course  of  providential  acts, 
as  a  single  and  miraculous  interposition. 

"  In  the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse,  there  is  a  continuous  series 
of  vision  and  symbol,  from  beginning  to  end.  How  much  of  all  this 
is  the  mere  costume  of  the  piece,  depending  on  the  pleasure  of  the  writer, 
who  b  in  the  state  already  described  ?  Or  how  much  is  to  be  con- 
sidered  as  having  a  proper  historical  basis,  t.  e.  as  founded  upon 
facts  which  are  narrated  ?  For  example  ;  are  the  state  of  exile  at 
Patmos,  the  day  of  the  vision,  the  Christophany,  the  rapture  into 
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heaven,  the  vision  of  God  and  of  suriiounding:  angelsi  the  sealed  book, 
the  Lamh,  and  other  like  things  to  be  r&^rded  as  proper  realities t 
which  are  merely  di^aeribed  ?  or  are  all  these  to  be  considered  a^the 
mem  costumo  with  which  the  mind  of  the  writer  has  invested  the 
piece  in  order  to  render  it  attractive  and  impressive  ? 

^*  Examples  may  be  adduced  that  would  seem  to  support  an  affinna- 
'  tive  answer  to  the  kst  of  these  question^}.  If  we  peruse  attentively  the 
ISih  psalm,  we  shall  soon  see  that  the  picture  there  given  of  the  deaeeol 
of  the  divine  Majest)%  of  his  bowing  the  heavens,  shaking  the  earth,  rid- 
ing upon  a  cherub,  surrounding  himself  with  dark  clouds,  and  lightnings 
and  thunder,  scattering  the  enemies  of  David  by  hailstones  and  coals 
of  fircj  laying  bare  the  deepest  abysses  of  the  sea,  and  drawing  the 
obosen  king  out  of  many  waters  ;  that  all  this  h  plainly  costume ^ 
The  simple  truth  that  ties  under  all  these  symbols  is,  that  God  ap- 
peared for  David,  i*  e^  manifested  his  favor  towards  him  o Centimes  and 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  delivered  him  from  enemies  and 
persecutors*  So  the  inscription  to  the  Psalm  bids  us  to  interpret  it, 
and  so  v.  17-20  plainly  and  unequivocally  declare  that  it  must  be 
interpreted.  No  one  who  weU  tinderstands  the  nature  of  poetry  und  the 
use  of  symhoU  will  object  to  this  view  ;  and  surely  no  one  can  regard 
all  this  as  in  any  measure  derogatory  to  the  dignity  and  truthfulness 
of  tJie  sacred  writings*  Is  the  Apocalypse,  now,  only  a  more  pro- 
tracted series  of  symbols  which  are  of  the  like  nature  ?     Are  the 
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ima^oatUMi  had  woven,  it  would  not  alter  any  important  part  of  the 
instruction  which  it  now  conveys.  All  the  change  which  would  be 
made  by  this  nxxle  of  composition,  and  its  consequent  exegesis,  would 
be,  that  the  circumstances  which  attend  the  composition  of  the  work 
must  not  be  regarded  as  historic  realities,  but  as  merely  imaginary 
conceptions  for  the  purpose  of  giving  vivacity  and  interest  to  the 
piece ;  while  the  actual  doctrine  inculcated,  or  disclosures  made,  would 
remain  the  same,  whether  we  assumed  this  mode  of  composition,  or 
the  one  which  takes  for  granted,  that  many  of  the  things  stated, 
and  having  a  relation  to  the  main  composition,  are  founded  in  real 
fact. 

"  With  such  views,  I  feel  less  interest  in  the  question  about  the 
extent  of  symbolical  representation  in  the  Apocalypse  than  some 
writers  have  done.  We  have  a  great  mass  of  examples,  in  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  which  would  serve  at  once  to  show  that  a  writing 
loses  nothing  of  significance  because  it  is  made  up  of  symbols.  All 
parabdesy  allegories,  and  fables,  are  made  up  of  symbols  ;  but  surely 
they  are  not  more  destitute  of  meaning  than  plain,  direct,  simple 
speech.  Nor  would  ft  derogate  from  the  Apocalypse,  in  respect  to 
anything  very  important,  were  we  to  suppose  that  all  its  modes 
of  representation  are  merely  symbolical,  its  visions  as  well  as  its 
imagery. 

"  Thus  much  to  allay  the  fears  of  some,  as  to  the  credit  of  the  book 
when  thus  considered.  But  I  should  not  do  justice  to  my  own  con- 
victions were  I  to  stop  here.  After  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
such  a  view,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  will  not  stand  the  test  of  a  fair 
scrutiny."— Vol.  i.  pp.  170,  171. 

And  he  proceeds  to  state,  that  instead  of  regarding  the  whole 
representation  as  a  mere  fiction,  he  saw  "  no  good  reason  to 
deny  that  John  was,  as  he  aflSrms,  in  the  Spirit,  on  the  Lord's 
day;"  that  "along  with  matters  of  fact,^'*  he  also  classes  his 
presence  "  in  the  isle  of  Patmos,  the  appearance  of  Christ  to 
the  eye  of  his  mind,  while  in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  and  along  with 
these  the  messages  for  substance  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
churches,  and  then  the  succession  of  symbolic  phenomena 
that  follow,"  by  which  he  means,  not  the  symbols  themselves 
of  the  written  Apocalypse ;  but,  as  he  indicates  on  a  subse- 
quent page,  "  either  certain  symbols  or  words,"  beheld  by  the 
apostle,  **  on  the  leaves  of  the  book,  which  suggested  ideas 
that  led  his  own  mind  to  form  its  conceptions"  of  those  which 
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he  has  described  ;  while  the  other  facts  and  truths  that  are  the 
baiis  of  the  Ap'.^ca1ypie,  he  regards  the  apostle  as  harmg 
drawn  from  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  discourses  of  Christ. — 
Tol,  i.  pp.  172^183. 

He  thus  asserts  that  the  ascription  to  God  in  the  18th  Psalm^ 
of  a  mrraculoua  interposition,  is  a  fiction ;  ascribes  the  same 
character  to  "  many  other  pieces"  of  the  Old  Testament  \  and 
alleges  these  as  a  justificatioD  of  his  assumption  that  the  sym- 
bols of  the  Apocalypse  are  a  mere  artificial  and  gratuitous 
"  costume,  with  which  the  mind  of  the  writer  has  invested  the 
piece,  in  order  to  render  it  attractive  and  impressive."  There 
is  not,  however,  the  slightest  reason  either  in  the  inscription 
or  in  the  narrative  of  the  Psalm^for  the  assumption  that  it  is 
not  truly  descriptive  of  a  miraculou.^  intervention  of  God  en- 
throned in  the  clouds,  with  tempest,  lightning,  thunder,  a  de- 
luging rain,  and  an  earthquake,  to  deliver  the  Psaimisf  from 
an  attempt  by  Saul  and  his  other  enemies  to  destroy  him. 
Nor  IS  the  supposition  that  there  was  no  such  interposition 
consistent  with  the  Psalmist^s  veracity.  If  the  Almighty  had 
not  descended  and  delivered  him  in  that  extraordinary  manner, 
he  a^scribes  to  him  acts  which  he  never  exerted  ;  and  repre- 
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and  sealed  ;  a  sepulchre  watched  by  a  Roman  guard,  station- 
ed to  prevent  attempts  by  his  disciples  to  remove  his  body. 
He  must  have  risen  at  the  dawn  of  the  third  day  after  his 
crucifixion.  His  resurrection  must  have  been  immediately 
preceded  by  the  visible  descent  of  an  angel,  who  rolled  the 
stone  from  the  portal  of  the  sepulchre,  and  sat  on  it,  and  whose 
presence  was  perceived  by  the  guard,  and  struck  them  pros- 
trate with  awe  and  terror.  It  must  have  been  a  resurrection 
to  immortal  life,  not  as  was  that  of  Lazarus  and  the  young 
man  of  Nain,  to  a  life  like  that  which  he  had  lived  anterior  to 
his  death.  It  must  have  been  a  resurrection  that  demonstrated 
him  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  and  led  to  his  exalta- 
tion to  the  throne  of  the  universe.  To  suppose  all  or  any  of 
these  or  other  peculiarities  of  his  resurrection  are  a  mere  fic- 
tion, having  nothing  as  their  basis  but  the  mere  fact  that  he  rose 
from  the  dead,  without  consideration  whether  it  were  to  another 
mortal  life,  or  to  immortality ;  to  the  station  of  a  subject,  or  to 
the  throne  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  ;  were  to  impeach  the  nar- 
rators of  the  grossest  misrepresentation,  and  present  the  most 
insuperable  obstacles  to  a  reliance  on  their  testimony.  In  like 
manner  the  narratives  by  the  other  sacred  writers  of  miracu- 
lous interpositions  of  the  Almighty,  can  be  entitled  to  no  cre- 
dence, unless  his  interpositions  were  of  the  nature  which  they 
represent.  The  theory  on  which  Mr.  Stuart  proceeds,  would, 
at  a  stroke,  erase  from  the  Scriptures  every  trace  of  ^  miracu- 
lous agency,  and  convict  their  writers  of  a  system  of  misre- 
presentation and  deception,  that  has  no  parallel  in  any  other 
history ! 

It  is  no  exculpation  of  him,  that  he  believes,  or  professes  to 
believe,  the  inspiration  of  the  Apocalypse  and  other  Scrip- 
tares.  He  does  indeed  profess,  though  in  a  timid  and  hesitat- 
ing manner,  as  though  aware  it  was  to  discredit  him  in  the 
judgment  of  the  German  rationalists,  whom  he  seems  ambitious 
to  conciliate — Vol.  i.  pp.  167,  172,  that  notwithstanding  this 
theory,  he  still  regards  the  Apocalypse  as  inspired.  But  the 
question  is  not  whether  he  professes  to  believe,  or  really  be- 
lieves its  inspiration,  but  whether  the  assumptions  on  which  he 
proceeds  are  not  inconsistent  with  that  belief,  and  a  direct  ex- 
hibition of  the  book  as  a  mere  human  contrivance.  It  will, 
doubtless,  to  German  rationalists,  seem  singular,  that  while  he 
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adopts  their  theories,  and  follows  them  in  his  interpretation,  he 
rejects  the  conclusions  which  they  obviously  involve.  It  is  not 
a  mark  of  sound  scholarship,  or  refined  taste,  to  intermix  pro- 
fessions of  faith,  with  endeavors  to  establish  positions  that  di- 
vest it  of  all  rational  support.  They  openly  acknowledge 
their  rejection  of  the  Apocalypse  as  a  revelation,  and  treat  the 
pretence  that  it  is  a  prophecy,  as  a  fiction.     Thus  Ewald — 

"John  accordingly  in 'depicting  celestial  visions,"  in  conformity 
with  the  conceptions  of  the  Jews  of  that  period — ^^ feigned  that  what- 
ever he  desired,  and  hoped  might  take  place,  was  shown  to  him  in 
heaven  by  an  attending  angel.'" 

"  His  design  was  to  describe  in  one  lucid  and  beautiful  series,  all 
both  which  the  pious  and  faithful  disciples  of  Christ  hoped,  and  the 
impious,  and  especially  the  tyrant,  dreaded ;  which  conceptions  of 
future  events  he  drew  from  the  ideas  of  the  age,  partly  as  they  are 
exhibited  in  the  discourses  of  Christ,  Matt,  xxiv.,  xxv. ;  partly  as 
they  were  formed  in  the  church  soon  after  Christ's  death  :  of  all 
which,  however,  the  source  is  to  be  sought  in  the  expectations  of  the 
Jews  of  the  time,  transferred  under  a  fairer  veil  to  Christ.  He 
invented  nothing  absolutely  new  and  unheard  before,  but  labored 
only  to  delineate  the  present  expectations  of  his  age,  in  a  regular 
series,  and  with  vividness  and  elegance,  in  order  to  the  consolation 
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lar  hope ;  for  that  the  author  wrote  after  having  returned  from  Patmos 
is  apparent  from  the  verb  in  this  passage,  chap.  i.  9,  which  is  in  the 
imperfect,  and  from  the  subject  of  the  whole  book.  There  is  afictUm 
therefore  in  his  pretence  that  that  which  he  now  wrote  in  considera- 
tion of  what  was  passing,  he  then  received  in  the  same  form  by  in- 
spiration.  A  similar  fiction,  however,  all  the  prophets  used,  and 
rightfully."* 

The  views  advanced  in  these  passages  of  the  origin  and 
object  of  the  book,  are  obviously  the  same  as  those  entertained 
by  Mr.  Stuart ;  and  the  influence  assigned  them  by  Ewald 
in  its  interpretation  the  same  as  he  gives  them.  He  differs 
from  that  author  in  nothing  of  moment,  except  that  he  still 
regards  the  Apocalypse  as  inspired,  because,  it  seems,  he  be- 
lieves the  apostle  drew  the  facts  and  truths  which  are  its  basis 
from  the  earlier  Scriptures,  or  the  discourses  of  Christ.  In- 
stead of  cautious  investigation,  adherence  to  the  legitimate 
laws  of  interpretation,  or  a  just  sense  of  the  authority  of  the 
divine  word,  he  appears  to  have  adopted  this  crude  and  infidel 
hypothesis  without  any  appreciation  of  its  nature,  and  to  have 
flattered  himself  that  the  air  of  profound  research  and  happy 
discovery  with  which  he  puts  it  forth,  would  Win  his  readers 
to  its  reception,  and  procure  him  the  applause  perhaps  of 
superior  discernment  and  originality. 

III.  His  theory  of  the  nature  of  symbols  is  equally  obnox- 
ious to  objection.     He  says  : 

''John's  Epopee  .  .  .  has  its  foundation  in  facts  and  truths, 
which  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  .  .  They  constitute,  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  the  person.  A  secondary  question  is.  What 
constitutes     the    drapery    or    costume?  ...  All    symbol    is,    of 

>  Cotwultissimain  igitnr  ridetur  statuere,  JohanDem  libri  scriptorem  vere  in 
Patmam  a  Nerone  delegatum  esse,  et  cum  ibi  spe  laetioris  mox  veDturi  tem- 
pofii  se  solatQs  esset,  post  Neronis  mortem  ab  insula  dimissum,  quse  in  insula 
iperayerat,  et  mox  non  sine  Istitia  ex  parte  jam  evenire  videbat,  scripto  man- 
dassf!,  at  alios  qnoque  eadem  spe  erigeret ;  auctorem  enim  reducem  demnm  e 
Patnko  scripsisse  et  ex  hoc  ipso  loco  apparet  (cf.  lytvSfi^p  imperfeetum),  et  ex 
totios  libri  argumento  apparet.  Igitur  inest  quidem  fictio  quaedam,  ex  qua 
aoctor  se  qos  nunc  pro  temporis  ratione  scribit,  ea  jam  tum  eadem  forma 
dinoitiit  accepisse  sumit;  sed  tali  fictione  omnes  prophets  jure  uttmtur. — 
P.  96. 

VOL,    I. — NO.   I.  6 
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oaurse,  drapery.  It  is  the  thing  mgnif&l  which  Is  person  *  but  th© 
way  and  manner  of  signifying  it  when  imagery  and  symbols  are  em- 
ployedj  is  merely  the  fashion  of  the  costume." — VoL  u  p.  179, 

It  has  hitherto  been  held  that  the  actors  id  allegories  and 
dramas  represent  the  persons  whose  parts  they  act ;  and 
the  costumes  they  assumef  the  dresses  which  are  supposed  to 
be  appropriate  to  those  persons.  Mr.  Stuart^  it  seems^  has 
carried  his  cultivation  of  aesthetics  to  such  an  extent  as  to  re- 
fute that  hypothesis,  and  discover  that  the  actors,  so  far  from 
bebg  representatives  of  persons,  are,  like  their  dresses^ 
mere  drapery  I  By  his  definition,  accordingly,  the  seven- 
headed  dragon  is  not — to  take  his  application  of  that  symbol — a 
representative  of  Satan,  but  only  a  drapery  that  bears  the 
same  of  that  malignant  agent  \  its  sweeping  its  tail  through 
the  heavens  and  dragging  a  third  of  the  stars  to  the  earth,  is 
not  representative  of  some  act  which  he  exerts,  but  only  the 
costume  of  an  agency;  and  its  casting  water  as  a  rivex 
from  its  mouth  after  the  woman,  is  the  mere  dress  of  an  act, 
instead  of  a  representative  act  itself!  What  a  profound 
mastery  he  thus  displays  of  themes  that  have  hitherto  baf- 
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are  representatives  of  specific  or   individual    agents    and 
agencies. 

''  Generic,  and  not  specific  and  individual  representations,  are  to  be 
sought  in  the  Apocalypse."— Vol.  i.  p.  203.  '<  If  it  be  said  that  still 
he  may  have  sketched  some  of  the  most  striking  and  prominent  events 
with  some  good  degree  of  individuality,  where  in  the  Apocalypse,  I 
tsk,  are  such  sketches  to  be  found  ?  Characteristics  he  does  indeed 
draw  occasionally,  which  may  be  individually  applied,  e.  g.  of  the 
beast  and  of  the  false  prophet.  But  when  he  comes  to  symbolize  the 
downfall  of  these,  all  is  in  the  most  general  way,  as  any  one  may  see 
who  wUl  read  the  16th  and  19th  chapters."— Vol.  i.  p.  204.  "  No 
one  well  versed  in  the  use  of  symbols  and  prophetic  imagery  will 
dunk  of  seeking  for  individual,  minute,  historical  applications  of  all 
that  is  exhibited  in  the  symbols." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  174. 

By  this  rule,  then,  no  symbolic  agent  is  to  be  regarded  as 
denoting  any  specific  or  individual  agent  or  agents ;  no  sym- 
bolic act,  as  representing  any  specific  act,  or  series  of  acts ; 
and  no  symbolic  scene  or  place,  as  symbolizing  any  specific 
place,  as  the  scene  of  the  generic  agents  or  agencies  which  a 
symbol  may  indicate.  No  individual  agents,  accordingly 
agencies  or  places,  are  denoted  by  the  symbols  of  the  Apoca- 
Ijrpse.  There  clearly  then  is  no  certainty  that  any  specific 
place  on  the  earth  is  the  place  indicated  by  the  symbols,  nor 
even  that  this  world  is  the  scene  of  any  of  the  generic  things 
which  they  are  employed  to  denote;  or  that  men  are  the 
agents  whom  they  generically  represent.  For  aught  that  ap- 
pears from  the  symbols  themselves,  some  other  planet  may  be 
the  locality,  and  some  other  race  the  agents.  What  a  rich 
group  of  corollaries  this  principle  of  hermeneutics  wraps 
within  its  drapery !  Compared  to  it,  the  great  laws  of  the 
material  universe,  developed  by  Newton,  are  without  signifi- 
cance. It  implies  that  there  may  be  another  planet  inhabited 
by  a  fallen  and  mortal  race  ;  that  the  eternal  Word  may  have 
assumed  their  nature  and  died  in  order  to  their  redemption ; 
and  if^  as  he  holds,  Jews  mean  Jews,  that  there  may  be  Jews 
there  and  a  Jerusalem,  and  Romans  and  a  Rome  ;  a  Satan,  a 
dragon,  a  wild  beast  and  false  prophet,  a  persecution  of  the 
righteous^  a  first  resurrection,  a  millennium,  and  a  Gog  and 
Magog,  and  their  slaughter  and  judgment.    For  the  Apoca- 
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lypse  at  least  implies  that  the  represented  scene  is  the  scei 
of  such  agents,  objects,  and  actions  as  they  denote,  if  they  hai 
any  import  whatever.  His  explication,  accordingly,  of  tl 
symbols,  as  denoting  things,  of  which  Judea,  Asia  Minor,  ai 
Italy  were  the  scene,  and  Jews  and  Romans,  of  our  worl 
the  agents  and  subjects,  is,  on  his  theory  of  a  generic  repr 
sentation,  wholly  without  authority. 

In  direct  contradiction,  however,  to  this  theory  of  a  gener 
representation,  and  in  equal  error,  he  proceeds  in  many  of  l 
interpretations  on  the  assumption  that  the  symbol  and  thii 
symbolized  are  of  the  same  species  or  order.  Thus  he  e 
Ubits  the  image  of  the  beast  as  denoting  a  literal  image,  ai 
its  mark  a  literal  mark ;  a  material  city  as  indicating  a  liter 
city ;  an  earthquake  a  literal  earthquake,  and  a  hail-storm,  ha 
But  that  is  in  direct  contravention  of  the  explanations  whi< 
Christ  and  the  interpreting  angels  give  of  several  of  the  syi 
bols ;  at  war  with  the  application  which  he  himself  makes 
many  of  them ;  and  in  every  relation  impracticable  and  absur 
For  it  implies  that  the  seven-headed  dragon,  instead  of  repr 
senting  Satan,  as  he  alleges,  or  some  other  agent  or  agent 
represents  a  creature  or  creatures  precisely  like  itself,  of  sw 
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pose  of  guarding  against  that  hypothesis,  and  leaving  inter- 
preters without  excuse  for  following  it  in  their  explications. 
The  use  of  fictitious  and  monster  symbols  shows  most  clearly 
that  the  agents  which  they  denote  must  be  of  a  different 
species  firom  themselves.  The  interpretation  of  several  of  the 
other  symbols  is  embarrassed,  on  that  theory,  with  almost 
eqaal  difficulties.  The  third  horseman,  for  example,  in  place 
of  denoting  famine,  as  he  alleges,  must  indicate  a  horseman, 
or  horsemen,  precisely  like  himself,  mounted  on  black  steeds, 
holding  balances,  and  accompanied  by  utterances  like  those 
pronounced  on  his  going  forth,  respecting  the  prices  of  wheat 
and  barley,  and  not  injuring  oil  and  wine ;  the  sealing  of  the 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  must  signify  a  literal  sealing, 
instead  of  indicating,  as  he  assumes,  that  the  sealed  were  to 
be  preserved  from  slaughter ;  and  the  woman  robed  with  the 
sun,  crowned  with  twelve  stars,  with  the  moon  under  her  feet, 
and  crying  in  the  efforts  of  childbirth,  must  represent  such  a 
woman,  in  place  of  the  church,  as  he  interprets  that  symbol. 

And  finally,  in  addition  to  these  erroneous  and  contradictory 
definitions  and  laws,  he  in  other  passages  exhibits  symbols  as 
having  no  representative  office  whatever,  either  generic, 
specific,  or  as  drapery;  and  confounds  them  with  similes, 
metaphors,  and  allegories,  which  are  used  merely  to  illustrate 
and  sidom  facts  and  truths  that  are  presented  to  the  reader 
independently  of  those  figures.  Thus  he  describes  **  the  world 
of  imagery  in  which"  the  Apocalypse  "lives  and  moves,"  as 
having  no  complete  parallel  in  the  Scriptures;"  affirms  "that 
in  frequency  of  metaphorical  and  figurative  expression, ...  it 
exceeds  any  and  all  of  the  Hebrew  prophets;"  represents 
Ezekiel  as  from  beginning  to  end  almost  an  unbroken  series 
of  symbolical  representations ; — mistaking  manifestly  his  alle- 
gories for  symbols ;  and  treats  Christ's  parables  and  similitudes 
as  *'  a  method  of  teaching  altogether  of  the  like  nature  with 
that  of  using  symbol  in  prophecy :" — confounding  figures  whose 
office  is  mere  illustration,  with  symbols  that  are  representative 
of  agents  and  agencies. 

What  a  complication  of  errors  and  inconsistencies  are  his 
speculations  on  this  subject !  first  emptying  the  symbols  of  all 
meaning  whatever,  and  converting  them  into  mere  drapery ; 
next  divesting  them  of  their  office  as  representatives  of  indi- 
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vidual  agents  and  events,  and  asaignijig  tliem  only  a  generic 
meaning  j  thirdly,  making  them  representatives  whenever 
they  have  a  symbolic  office,  of  things  of  the  same  genus  or 
order  as  themselves,  instead  of  a  different  and  analogous  class; 
andf  finally,  reducing  them  from  their  station  as  representatives 
to  the  rank  of  mere  comparisons  f  Can  anything  be  mora 
apparent  than  that  he  has  neither  a  just  underslanding  of  their 
nature  nor  of  his  definitions  of  them,  or  the  laws  which  he 
proposes  for  their  interpretation  ? 

IV,  The  theory  which  he  advances  respecting  tjie  structure 
of  the  Apocalypse,  and  denominates  its  numerosjty,  and  espe- 
cially its  trichotomy,  or  the  threefold  division  of  its  parts,  is 
equally  exceptionable, 

'*  The  Apocalypse  throughout j  with  scarcely  any  eieeption,  is  so 
arranged,  that  either  the  number  3,  or  else  7,  4,  10,  12,  and  (if  paral- 
lel jam  be  counted)  2,  couirol  its  modes  of  development,  i.  e.  the 
arrangement  of  its  parts,  greater  and  smaller,  the  grouping  of  its 
objects,  the  assignment  of  attributes  to  them,  the  epexegetical  clauses, 
and  the  order  of  action,  main  and  subordinate.  Above  all,  the  num- 
ber THREH  stands  conspicuous  in  the  whole  plan,  in  all   its  parts, 
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important  conaequences,  as  to  interpretation,  stand  connected  with  it. 
Above  all,  the  trichotomy  of  the  Apocalypse  stands  preeminent  in  this 
reelect.  It  seUles  the  question  whether  there  is  more  than  one  caJta- 
ttrophe  m  the  book.  This  is  a  great  question.  It  decides,  moreover, 
in  regard  to  subordinate  parts  of  the  book,  which  are  of  like  tenure, 
bow  far  they  extend,  and  in  many  cases  whether  they  sustain  a  near 
relation  to  each  other.  It  extends  itself  to  the  interpunction  of  very 
many  passages,  deciding  how  the  writer  grouped  them  in  his  own 
mind,  and  how  we  also  should  group  them,  and,  consequently,  how 

we  should  distribute  the  interpunction In  fact,  the  hasty 

reader,  and  even  any  one  who  does  not  enter  minutely  upon  the  exa- 
mination of  the  book,  can  scarcely  conjecture  how  much  the  smaller 
points  of  interpretation,  as  well  as  not  a  few  of  the  larger,  are 
affected  by  the  numerosity  of  the  book" 

"  I  know  of  no  writer  who  has  paid  any  very  particular  attention 

to  the  traits  of  numerosity  in  the  Apocalypse,  except  Zallig 

Trichotomy,  with  him,  scarcely  acts  any  considerable  part  in  the  ar- 
rangement ;  and  all  the  work  down  to  chap.  xx.  he  refers  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  only 

*'  I  hope  that  I  may,  without  subjecting  myself  to  a  charge  of  arro- 
gance, be  permitted  to  say,  that  if  the  views  above  given  respecting 
numerosity  are  correct,  then  the  study  of  the  book,  for  the  future, 
should  be  carried  on  under  auspices  somewhat  different  from  those 
which  have  hitherto  attended  it.  It  is  only  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
its  relations,  and  of  the  relative  and  mutual  adjustment  of  all  its  parts, 
which  can  ever  lead  to  a  true  and  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the 
Apocalypse." — Vol.  i.  pp.  149,  150. 

Yet  nothing  can  transcend  the  groundlessness  of  the  fancies, 
and  obviousness  of  the  misrepresentations,  by  which  he  at- 
tempts to  verify  this  hypothesis.  In  the  first  place,  were  there 
such  a  distribution  of  topics  as  he  represents,  of  what  possible 
significance  could  it  be,  if,  as  he  assumes,  the  symbols  them- 
selves, thus  exhibited  in  a  threefold  division,  are  mere  drapery, 
and  not  representatives  of  real  agents,  agencies,  or  events  ?  If 
they  are  but  an  unmeaning  pageant, — a  vast  cavalcade  of 
shadows, — can  it  add  to  their  importance  that  they  flit  by  us 
in  groups  of  threes  instead  of  twos,  or  of  fours  in  place  of 
fives  ? 

But  in  the  next  place,  his  division  of  the  prophecy  into 
groups  of  threes,  is  founded  largely  on  his  own  explication  of 
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the  symbols ;  and  thence  as  the  meaning  he  assigns  them  is, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  totally  mistaken,  is  wholly  ficti- 
tious. Thus,  in  his  hypothesis,  that  there  are  three  great 
catastrophes,  he  assumes  that  the  symbols  of  the  seals  and 
trumpets,  chap,  iv.-xi.,  represent  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ; 
and  those  of  chap,  xii.-xix.,  the  overthrow  of  pagan  Rome,  in 
respect  to  both  of  which  he  is  wholly  in  error. 

Thirdly,  his  ascription  of  a  threefold  division  of  topics  to 
many  of  the  passages  which  he  alleges  as  exemplifying  it,  is  a 
palpable  misrepresentation.  Thus,  in  order  to  make  three 
divisions  of  the  prologue,  as  he  denominates  the  first  four 
chapters,  he  omits :  1st,  the  title  ;  2d,  the  statement  that  Christ 
sent  an  angel  to  show  the  symbols  to  John ;  3d^  the  relation 
that  John  attested  the  word  of  God,  the  testimony  of  Christ, 
and  whatever  he  saw ;  4th,  the  blessing  pronounced  on  those 
who  keep  the  words  of  the  prophecy.  Next,  he  presents 
chap.  i.  4-8,  which  he  denominates  the  dedication  of  the  work 
to  the  churches  of  Asia,  as  the  first  of  the  divisions.  But  it 
includes :  1st,  the  apostle's  salutation  of  the  churches ;  2d, 
ascriptions  of  glory  to  the  Redeemer  who  loved  us,  and  has 
washed  us  in  his  blood,  and  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto 
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fancy,  and  in  total  disregard  of  facts  7    He  says,  in  respect 
to  it  : 

"The  portions,  a  and  b," — ^the  first  and  second,  consisting,  the  one 
of  four,  the  other  of  eight  distinct  parts, — *^  are  too  short  and  too 
terse  with  descriptive  matters,  to  permit  of  subdivision  ;  but  not  so 
with  the  epistles.  Each  of  the  latter  is  divided  into  three  parts  ;  (a) 
A  description  of  him  who  addresses  the  churches,  by  the  mention  of 
some  of  his  attributes,  (b)  Disclosure  of  the  characteristics  of  each 
church,  with  appropriate  admonitions  or  reproofs,  (c)  Each  epistle 
closes  with  excitement  to  obedience,  rendered  more  urgent  and 
efficacious  by  promises  of  reward,  or  by  threatenings." — Vol.  i.  p. 
132. 

This  division,  however,  is  wholly  arbitrary.  The  first  let- 
ter, for  example,  consists,  1st,  of  the  address  to  the  messenger 
of  the  church  at  Ephesus ;  2d,  Christ's  annunciation,  that  he 
who  holds  the  stars,  and  walks  in  the  midst  of  the  candlesticks, 
is  the  author  of  the  letter ;  3d,  his  asseveration  that  he  knows 
their  works,  and  patience,  and  aversion  to  false  apostles ;  4th, 
his  disapproval  of  them,  because  they  had  left  their  first  love ; 
5th,  his  exhortation  to  reform ;  6th,  his  threat  of  punishment 
if  they  should  not  reform  ;  7th,  his  notice  of  their  hatred  of  the 
deeds  of  the  Nicolaitans,  and  approval  of  it ;  8th,  his  exhor- 
tation to  all  to  hear  what  the  Spirit  says  to  the  churches ; 
9th,  his  promise  to  him  that  overcomes : — nine  distinct  parts 
as  manifestly  as  that  there  are  three,  or  any  other  number. 

The  epistle  to  the  church  at  Smyrna  differs  from  this,  both 
in  the  nature  of  its  subjects,  and  their  number.  After,  1st,  an 
address  to  the  messenger ;  2d,  Christ's  annunciation  of  himself 
as  the  author  of  the  letter ;  3d,  his  declaration  that  he  knows 
their  works  ;  follow  4th,  an  exhortation  not  to  fear  what  was 
to  befall  them ;  5th,  a  forewarning  that  they  were  to  be  per- 
secuted ;  6th,  an  exhortation  to  fidelity,  with  a  promise  of  a 
crown ;  7th,  an  exhortation  to  all  to  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith 
to  the  churches ;  8th,  a  promise  to  him  that  overcomes.  In 
like  manner,  the  epistle  to  the  messenger  of  Pergamos  consists 
of  eight  parts  instead  of  three ;  and  the  letters  to  Thyatira  and 
Sardis,  Philadelphia  and  Laodicea,  instead  of  three  subjects  or 
divisions  each,  exhibit  ten. 

But  these  misstatements  in  regard  to  the  epistles,  are  faint 
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and  without  significance,  compared  to  the  portentous  misre- 
presentations and  absurdities  which  mark  his  theory  of  what 
he  denominates  the  morte,  or  episodes  of  the  catastrophes. 

*^  Episode  J  aame  that  which  arrests  the  progr^s  of  the  main 
action  for  any  consiJerable  time,  and  diverts  our  attention  to  some- 
thing which  is  but  indirectly  connected  with  it.  The  fii^t  caiastro- 
phe  comprises  three  episodes  :  viz.  (a)  The  sealing  and  safety  of  the 
144,000  Jewish  followers  of  the  Lamb,  chap.  vii. ;  {h)  The;  appear- 
ance of  an  angel  who  gives  assarance  of  the  speedy  fall  of  the  hostile 
power  M'hich  wages  war  with  the  saints,  and  commissions  John  to 
utter  new  predictions,  when  ihe  contents  of  the  book  with  seven  seals 
shall  have  all  had  their  accomplishment,  chap.  x.  i  (e)  PreparatioD 
fi>r  the  speedy  consummation  of  the  catastrophej  by  guarding  the 
most  holy  place  against  destruction,  .  .  .  and  also  by  the  aggravated 
tins  of  persecutors  against  llie  two  martyr  wrttnesses,  who  make  their 
appearance  in  order  to  admonish  and  warn  them/' — VoL  i.  pp.  132. 

But  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  reference  whatever  in  the 

prophecy,  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  deoomi- 
nates  the  first  catastrophe.  It  had  taken  place  twenty-five  or 
twenty-sii  years  before  the  period  of  the  visions.     In  the  next 
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pagan  Rome,  which  he  regards  as  the  second  catastrophe. 
The  city  denoted  by  great  Babylon,  is  not  a  commercial,  but 
an  ecclesiastical  city, — ^the  vast  combination  of  nationalized 
hierarchies ;  and  in  place  of  having  been  overthrown,  as  he 
assumes  in  the  first  century,  or  near  that  period,  is  still  in  sub- 
sistence. Next,  with  the  exception  of  the  flight  of  the  angel 
with  the  gospel — who  is  still  on  the  wing, — the  events  and 
agencies  foreshown  in  chap,  xiv.,  which  he  calls  the  first  epi- 
sode, are  future.  The  witnesses  have  not  been  raised  from 
the  dead,  and  sung  a  new  song  in  commemoration  of  that 
event ;  Babylon  has  not  yet  fallen ;  the  people  of  God  have 
not  been  warned  after  her  fall  to  come  out  of  her  ;  the  elect 
have  not  yet  been  gathered  by  the  angels ;  nor  have  the  co- 
adjutors and  allies  of  great  Babylon  been  assembled  for  judg- 
ment and  destruction.  Thirdly,  his  second  episode,  *'the 
explanatory  interlude  in  chap,  xvii.,"  in  place  of  relating  to 
pagan  Rome,  treats  of  great  Babylon,  the  symbol  of  the  na- 
tionalized hierarchies,  and  of  the  wild  beast  of  ten  horns,  the 
symbol  of  the  rulers  of  the  ten  kingdoms  into  which  the 
western  Roman  empire  is  divided ;  each  of  which  rose  into 
existence  after  the  subversion  of  paganism,  and  is  still  in 
subsistence.  Fourthly,  great  Babylon,  whose  destruction  is 
delineated  in  chap,  xviii.,  is  the  symbol  of  the  legalized  hier- 
archies, whose  &11  is  yet  future.  That  symbolization,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  an  interlude,  as  he  regards  it,  to  a  subversion 
of  pagan  Rome  in  the  age  of  Nero. 

And  finally,  there  is  not  a  solitary  instance  among  all  the 
examples  which  he  cites,  in  which  there  is  the  slightest  ground 
to  assume  that  the  threefold  division  of  the  subject  was  adopt- 
ed for  the  mere  purpose,  as  he  represents,  of  ornament,  or 
from  a  predilection  for  that  number.  It  sprang  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  itself,  or  from  the  diversity  of  things  that 
are  symbolized.  Thus,  the  description  of  God  as  self-existent, 
—who  was,  and  who  is,  and  who  is  to  come ;— the  wish  of 
grace  from  him  who  is,  and  from  the  seven  Spirits — the  Holy 
Spirit — and  from  Jesus  Christ ;  the  titles  of  Christ,  the  faith- 
(bl  witness,  the  first-begotten  from  the  dead,  and  the  ruler  of 
the  kings  of  the  earth ;  and  the  enumeration  of  his  acts  in  re- 
deeming us, — Gloving  us,  washing  us,  and  making  us  kings  and 
priests, — ^all  most  obviously  drew  their  threefold  division  from  the 
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nature  of  the  subjects*  In  like  manner,  the  acts  ofthe  elders^ — 
their  falling  prostrate,  their  offering  homage  in  that  attitude, 
and  their  casting  their  crowns  before  the  throne, — are  mention- 
©d,  because  adoration  involved  those  three  acts.  The  angel  is 
said  to  have  taken  the  censer,  and  filled  it  with  coais  tram  the 
altar,  and  cast  it  to  the  earthy  because  the  enumeration  of  those 
particulars  was  necessary  to  a  just  description  of  the  act.  The 
angels  are  said  to  have  stood  round  the  throne,  and  the  elders, 
ftod  the  living  creatures,  to  show  that  they  were  stationed 
without,  and  formed  a  vast  circle  around  them.  The  sea,  the 
fishj  and  the  ships  are  mentioned  as  affected  by  the  burning 
mountain,  because  they  denote  the  classes  of  persons  and  ob- 
jects  which  the  agents  symbolized  by  the  mountain  were  to 
slaughter  and  destroy  ;  the  sea,  the  people  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire ;  the  fish,  their  rulers ;  and  the  ships  their  cities ;  and 
such  is  the  explication  of  all  the  others. 

Such  are  the  discoveries  of  which  he  boasts  on  this  subject; 
and  which  he  trusts  he  may  without  arrogance  say,  are  to 
cause  **  the  study  of  the  book  for  the  future,"  to  be  *' carried  on 
under  auspices  somewhat  different  from  those  which  have 
l^lhetio  alknded  iu^'  What  a  gratuitous  and  labored  misre- 
ire  sent  at  ion  of  the  prophecy  1    What  an  effort  to  exhibit  that  i 
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His  boast,  moreover^  of  his  originality,  is  as  ill-founded  as 
luB  claims  are  to  accuracy.  He  has  but  slightly  modified  the 
theories  of  Eichhom  and  Ewald,  and  expanded  some  of  their 
errors  into  greater  extravagance.  Ewald,  who  is  in  a  large 
degree  a  copyist  of  Eichhom,  divides  the  series  of  visions — 
chap,  iv.-xxii.  5, — into  three  parts ;  denominates  chap.  iii.  the 
introduction  or  prologue  ;  assigns  to  some  of  the  visions  the 
mere  office  of  mors  or  episodes  ;  and  exhibits  all  their  sub- 
jects as  grouped  in  sevens  and  threes. 

y.  The  views  he  entertains  of  the  practical  objects  of  the 
Apocalypse  are  essentially  erroneous  also. 

**  The  practical  object  to  be  attained  by  writing  the  book,  is  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  theme  of  the  writer.  Indeed,  the  main  ob- 
j^  to  be  attained,  and  the  theme  of  the  book,  stand  related  to  each 
other,  Bs  final  end  and  means.  The  end  sought  for  was,  to  encourage, 
OQDsole,  and  admonish  Christians,  suffering  under  bitter  and  bloody 
persecution,  and  sorely  tempted  to  apostatize,  or  to  act  a  timid  and 
doubtful  part.  On  every  page  of  the  book  is  this  enstamped. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  proem  down  to  the  completion  of 
the  epilogue,  all  is  filled  with  promise  and  encouragement  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  arduous  and  bloody  strife." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  156. 

"  The  view  which  has  now  been  given  of  the  original  and  main 
design  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  of  the  theme  which  was  chosen  by 
the  writer  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  design,  is  more  important 
than  most  readers  may  be  prepared  to  consider  it.  The  leading  di- 
rtcAon  which  must  he  given  to  the  exegesis  of  the  booky  depends  upon  ii^ 
and  several  questions  of  a  critical  nature,  which  are  highly  impor- 
tant,  stand  connected  with  it.  To  advance  the  evidence  that  the 
fiew  in  question  is  correct,  would  be  to  recapitulate  the  whole  con- 
teals  of  the  Apocalypse.  I  cannot  at  present  occupy  my  own  time, 
or  that  of  the  reader,  with  doing  this.  I  must  content  myself  with 
limply  saying,  that  the  careful  perusal  of  the  book,  independently 
of  any  theory  of  interpretation,  first  gave  to  me  this  view,  and  that 
this  has  been  more  confirmed  by  all  subsequent  study  of  it." — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  157,  158. 

But  in  the  first  place,  this  hypothesis  is  palpably  erroneous, 
even  on  his  explication  of  the  prophecy.  He  regards  the  sym- 
bols of  chap;  iv.-xi.  as  employed  in  foreshowing  or  illustrating 
the  war  against  the  Jews,  and  capture  and  destruction  of 
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Jerusalem,  under  Nero  and  Vespasian*  But  what  possible 
adaptatiou  had  a  prediction  of  those  terrible  calamities  to  give 
consolation  to  the  people  of  God  ?  It  would  not  have  been 
consolatory  to  the  Jewish  converts  them  selves.  To  suppose  it 
would,  is  to  contmdict  Christ*s  prediction  that  it  shouJd  be  a  time 
of  great  tribulation  even  to  his  disciples,  who  were  to  fly  to 
the  luouu tains,  and  escape  the  horrors  of  the  siege  and  sack 
of  the  city.  It  would  have  had  no  adaptation  to  yield  con- 
solation to  the  Gentile  Christiaos,  residing  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire,  and  suffering  persecution  ;  as  the  persecutions  of 
the  period,  out  of  Judea,  if  there  were  any,  were  the  work 
of  Nero  and  the  Romans^  not  of  the  Jews  of  Judea^  or  else- 
where. 

His  second  division  of  the  prophecy,  embracing  chap,  xii,- 
xix,t  he  regards  as  treating  of  the  subversion  of  pagan  Rome 
at  the  period  of  Nero's  fall,  or  soon  after.  But  that  was 
equally  unadapted  to  give  consolation  to  those  who  were  suf- 
fering persecution,  inasmuch  as  no  subversion  took  place 
either  in  that  or  the  following  age*  A  prediction  so  imme- 
diately and  conspicuously  refuted^  would  have  carried  disap 
pointment  and  despair  to  the  persecuted,  instead  of  consolation. 
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contradiction  to  the  known  history  of  the  church  and  em- 
pire! 

But  in  the  second  place,  his  theory  of  the  design  of  the 
prophecy  is  as  inconsistent  with  the  Apocalypse  itself,  as  it  is 
with  his  own  explication  of  its  symbols,  and  with  history. 
As  the  object  of  the  several  visions  was  to  make  known  to  the 
church  that  which  they  reveal,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
reveal  it :  the  design  of  the  first  vision  was,  to  make  known 
to  the  apostle  that  it  was  the  incarnate  Word  who  had  raised 
him  to  a  prophetic  ecstasy,  to  show  him  his  dominion  over 
men,  and  direct  him  to  write  to  the  churches.  The  design  of 
the  epistles  to  the  churches  was  to  apprise  them  that  it  was 
the  Redeemer  who  addressed  them ;  to  impress  them  with  his 
attributes  and  prerogatives  as  the  ruler  of  his  people ;  to  show 
them  that  he  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  character ;  to 
warn  them  that  he  was  to  exercise  an  administration  over 
them,  by  which  their  fidelity  would  be  put  to  the  severest 
trial;  to  exhort  and  command  them  to  obedience;  and  to 
assure  them  that  he  should  overwhelm  with  terrible  judgments 
those  who  should  revolt ;  but  crown  those  with  rewards  who 
should  prove  faithful  to  the  end. 

The  design  of  chap.  iv.  and  v.  was  to  exhibit  the  Deity  as 
the  author  of  the  revelation  that  was  to  follow ;  to  announce 
his  peculiar  attributes  and  relations  which  are  the  foundation 
of  his  rights  and  government ;  to  exhibit  the  intelligent  uni- 
verse as  acknowledging  and  adoring  him  as  the  self-existent, 
the  creator  of  alt  other  existences,  and  entitled  on  the  ground 
of  his  nature,  relations,  and  works,  to  the  homage  of  his  in- 
telligent subjects ;  to  exhibit  the  exaltation  of  the  incarnate 
Word  to  the  throne  of  the  universe,  in  consequence  of  his 
death  and  resurrection  ;  to  manifest  his  title  on  that  account 
to  assume  the  revelation  and  execution  of  the  divine  designs 
in  respect  to  the  administration  of  our  world ;  to  represent 
the  spirits  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven  and  the  angelic  orders,  as 
acknowledging  his  title  to  that  office,  and  ascribing  to  him  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  God ;  and  the  whole  intelligent 
universe  as  ratifying  the  ascription  to  him  of  supreme  glory, 
honor,  and  power. 

The  object  of  the  symbols  of  the  first  four  seals,  was  to  in- 
dicate the  character  and  agency  of  the  ministers  of  the  church 
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through  the  long  tract  of  ages  that  was  to  precede  the  adyeDt 
of  Christ  ;  firsl,  as  faithful  and  saccessfuJ ;  next,  as  ambitious, 
usurping,  and  tyratinical ;  thirdly,  as  neglecting  and  adulterat- 
ing the  gospel  j  and  finally,  as  apostates  to  idolatry,  and  de- 
stroyers of  their  people.  The  symbols  of  the  fifth  seal  exhibit 
the  faith  of  the  martyr-spirits,  on  their  admission  to  heaven, 
10  the  Redeemer's  promise  to  vindicate  their  blood,  by  the 
overthrow  of  their  enemies,  and  their  surprise  at  his  long 
delay;  and  teaches  that  they  are  justified  and  admitted  to 
rest,  till  the  period  of  his  advent  arrives.  Those  of  the  sixth, 
foreshow  that  his  coming  is  to  be  immediately  preceded  by 
terrible  political  agitations,  tyrannies,  and  revolutions,  and 
finally,  the  annihilation  of  the  governments  of  the  world; 
and  is  itself  to  be  visible,  and  strike  all  orders  of  men  with 
al&im  and  consternation. 

We  might  tims  detail  the  design  of  the  whole  succession  of 
symbols ;  but  this  is  sufficient  to  show  the  total  error  of  his 
hypothesis.  So  far  from  its  being  the  great  object  of  the 
Apocalypse  to  give  consolation  to  those  who  were  suffering 
persecution  under  Nero, — twenty-five  years  or  more  before  it 
was  revealed, — ^its  visions  are  employed  chiefly,  first,  in  pro- 
claiming  the  attributes  and  rights  of  God,  which  are  the  ground 
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its  surviving  inhabitants,  and  make  it  the  dwelling  place, 
through  a  long  flight  of  ages,  of  righteousness  and  peace.  But 
of  these  vast  and  majestic  designs,  Mr.  Stuart  has  not  caught 
a  glimpse  I  They  do  not  accord  with  his  hypothesis  that  the 
apostle  invented  the  symbols,  and  designed  them  as  mere  dra- 
pery of  facts  and  truths  which  he  had  learned  through  other 
means.  To  get  rid  of  their  miraculousness,  and  support  the 
pretence  that  they  are  a  mere  work  of  art,  an  object  is  as- 
cribed to  them  that  is  absurd  on  his  own  explication  of  them, 
and  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  the  representations  of  the 
prophecy  itself. 

He  puts  forth  these  views  as  original.  They  are  the  same, 
however,  as  were  long  before  given  to  the  world  by  Ewald. 

"  As  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  occasioned  by  the 
necessities  of  the  times  in  which  their  authors  lived,  and  of  their  con- 
temporaries, so  John  wrote  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  publishing  a 
book,  but  with  an  especial  design  of  aiding  the  Christians  of  his  age, 
by  teaching,  exhortation,  and  threatening.  A  knowledge  of  what  in- 
duced him  to  write  will  assist  much  in  ascertaining  the  object  at  which 
he  aimed,  and  the  subject  of  his  book.  From  the  institution  of  the 
church  down  almost  to  the  time  at  which  Paul  wrote  the  last  of  his 
letters,  it  appears  that  the  Christians  were  hated  and  violently 
harassed  by  the  Jews,  both  in  Palestine  and  the  provinces,  though 
never  proscribed  or  disquieted  by  imperial  or  provincial  edicts.  The 
aspect  of  things,  however,  was  greatly  changed  after  the  year  64  ;  fi)r 
when  Nero,  to  evade,  as  is  said,  the  charge  of  having  fired  Rome, 
denounced  the  Christians  as  haters  of  mankind  and  enemies  of  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity,  violent  persecutions  began  to  rage,  not  only  at  Rome, 
where  Paul  seems  about  that  time  to  have  been  put  to  death ;  but  also 
in  the  provinces.  Scarcely  had  they  triumphed  over  those  dangers, 
when  the  flame  of  the  Jewish  war  occasioned  new  vexations 

"  That  believers,  therefore,  might  not  be  too  much  terrified  by 
those  perils,  nor  injure  the  cause  by  apostatizing  through  fear,  as 
they  had  begun,  the  suffering  were  to  be  consoled  and  encouraged, 
and  the  timid  and  wicked  rebuked,  by  showing  that  those  evils,  how- 
ever terrible  they  seemed,  would  soon  cease,  and  that  ample  rewards 
of  fortitude  and  fidelity  awaited  the  pious  ;  but  the  severest  punish- 
ments those  who  should  either  desert  Christianity  through  fear,  or  un- 
justly  harass  its  professors. 

"  That,  however,  he  might  the  more  easily  on  the  one  hand  by  gir- 
ing  consolation,  raise  up  and  encourage  his  contemporaries  who  were 
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overwhelmed  by  ihose  evils,  and  on  rhe  other,  nrgt  and  excite  by 
threats,  John  avaited  himself  of  an  idea  very  familiar  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  Lhe  time,  and  that  possessed  and  nerved  them  all, — 1  meati 
the  idea  of  Christ's  coming.  A  conviction  was  deeply  seated  in  their 
minds  that  Christianity  was  not  long  to  continue  as  at  firm,  feeblcj  de- 
pressed, and  despised,  but  was  speedily  to  be  distiDguished  by  a  suc- 
cess proportioned  to  its  merils.  As  this  idea,  however,  thus  e^t pressed , 
affected  the  minds  of  men  hut  slightly,  it  was  associated  with  another 
that  by  the  aid  of  images  had  a  greater  adaptation  to  persuade  the 
unrefined  of  that  truth.  It  w^as  drawn  from  Jewish  opinions  respect- 
ing the  Messiah,  bkilfulty  accommodatedj  however,  to  the  genius  of 
Christianity.  It  is  known  that  the  Jews,  especially  after  the  propbe- 
ciee  which  are  ascribed  to  Daniel,  believed  thai  the  Messiah,  who 
was  to  restore  a  happier  condition^  bless  the  pious  and  faithful,  and 
punish  the  wicked,  was  to  eome  at  a  period  wlien  the  pious  should  be 
severely  oppressed  by  external  enemies.  With  that  opinion  was  in- 
timately  united  a  persuasion  that  it  was  to  be  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  its  enemies,  that  he  was  to  restore  a  happier  or  celes- 
tial kingdom,  and  judge  all,  even  tlae  dead,  according  to  their  works. 
This  is  a  beautiful  image  of  a  more  felicitous  time  which  we  all  de- 
tire,  and  shall  alw  ays  desire,  only  let  us  not  forget  that  it  owes  all  its 
colors  to  the  poets  and  prophets.  But  as  Jesus  while  on  earrfi  had 
not  verified  this  imaee,  the  disciples  asked  him  as  he  waji  about  to 
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by  Tividly  describing  the  advent  of  Christ  the  avenger,  rewarding  the 
pious  and  punishing  the  wicked,  especially  the  Grentiles ;  and  on  the 
other,  by  menaces  to  deter  them  from  deserting  the  faith  through 
fear."' 

What  a  resistless  demonstration  the  coincidence  of  these 
views  with  those  of  Mr.  Stuart  presents,  that  individuals  residing 
in  distant  countries  and  conducting  their  investigations  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  may  reach  the  same  conclusions,  and 
by  wholly  different  processes,  on  the  most  complicated  subjects ! 
Ewald  founds  his  theory  of  the  design  of  the  Apocalypse  on  the 
misfortunes,  persecutions,  and  Jewish  ideas  of  the  church  of 
the  first  ages.  Mr.  Stuart  ^  contents  himself  simply  with  saying 
that  the  careful  perusal  of  the  book,  independently  of  any 
theory  of  interpretation,  first  gave  him  this  view,  and  that  it 
has  been  more  and  more  confirmed  by  all  his  subsequent  study 
of  it  r 

1  **  Ut  omnes  N.  T.  libri  ex  temporis,  quo  viyebant  divini  scriptores,  coevo- 
nimqiie  necewiUtibus  orti  sunt,  ita  Apocalypsin  quoque  Johannes  non  libri 
tutam  edendi  causa,  sed  hoc  potissimum  consilio  scripsit,  ut  Christianorum 
illo  tempore  viTentium  rebus  docendo,  hortando,  minando  consuleret.  Juvat- 
que  aotfl  omnia  co^noscere,  quid  eum  ad  scribendum  appulerit,  unde  quale 
coosiliom  secutns  sit  et  quid  sit  summum  libri  argumentum,  certius  patescat. 

*'A  primis  inde  rerum  Christianarum  initiis  usque  ad  id  fere  temput,  quo 
Paulas  epistolas  emittere  desiit,  Christi  asseclas  constat  Judsorum  quidem  turn 
in  Palsstina  tum  in  provinciis  perpessos  esse  odium  et  diras  yezationes,  nun- 
qnam  Tero  ipsis  Imperatorum  vel  provinciis  pnefectorum  edictis  fuisse  pro- 
scriptos  et  infestatoe.  Que  rerum  facies  inde  ab  anni  64,  fine  prorsus  mutata 
est  Cum  enim  Nero  quo  se  a  crimine  Rome  insensae,  ut  tradunt,  liberaret, 
Christianoe  ut  humani  generis  osores  (Tac.  Ann.  15,  44)  et  securitatis  publicc 
hostes  proecripsisset,  non  Roms  tantum,  ubi  Paulus  etiam  circa  hoc  tempus 
tmcidatus  Tidetur,  sed  in  provinciis  quoque  acerbs  in  Christianos  ssvire 
eoeperunt  vezationes.  Qus  pericula  vix  superasse  videntur  Christiani,  cum 
Jodaici  belli  gliscentis  flamma  novas  ciebat  vexationes 

**  Ig^tur  ne  nimis  Christiani  tantis  periculis  deterrerentur  ifrve  plures,  ut  jam 
coeperunt,  timore  a  fide  Christiana  alieni  facti  detrimentum  inferrunt  rei 
christianae  summum,  solandi  erant  miseri  et  erigendi,  vituperandi  timidi  et 
impii,  moDstrandum  erat,  mala  utut  maxime  videantur  terribilia,  brevi  tamen 
cevatura  esse  ;  piis  et  fidelibus  ampla  virtutis  et  fidei  nunquam  infracts  pre- 
mil,  ceteris  autem  qui  aut  Christianorum  sacra  timore  ignaviave  deserant  aut 
ipsi  Christianos  immerito  vexent,  pcsnas  certo  instare  gravissimas. 

"Quo  autem  facilius  cosvos  snos  calamitatum  istarum  onere  presses  partim 
coQsdlaiido  erigeret  et  firmaret,  partim  minando  hortaretur  et  instigaret,  sue- 
cnrrit  Johannt  idea  quedam  tum  temporis  orbi  christiano  familiarissima,  que 
omnium  animot  tenuit,  firmavit  et  exercuit,  ideam  dico  de  ro^vrif  ;^pirrH. 
Viguit  scilicet  opinio  christianorum  animis  alte  infixa,  christianam  rem,  qualis 
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Wk  To  thrift  lh«^e9  of  the  oature  and  ol^ect  of  tbe  Apo- 
^0ffmf  }m  a4«l4  ibe  e^imJIy  &Im  hypaOtemx,  tliM  it  b  to  be 
tgtmfmMd  Rice  <'/<i>€r  f^jfnpn^tK>it9,  by  tht  mere  laws  of  phi- 
f^ir/*  ^  frf4iA^  of  If  eating  iL4  sy  mfoola  as  repre^eotative^  of 
IffffAU  iAd  rjbp!|«  of  a  difierent  ipedes. 


^  f  iMlUi  t  fti^y  mfmiy  M^f^  ihst  the  siifiple  gn^maatico^historiea] 
il^gMli  of  nn  Aulhor  tM  thfi  S^^'^T  ihe  ieading  busiueas  of  an  mter^ 
|^4itAr-^iiii  iiKfNifpfn)M^>I^  <!6mliik>n  in  the  performance  of  his  proper 
t«sk/' — Vrt\,  r,  p.  7r  ''Many  tkeologi&ns  and  critics'*  hsfe  "  as- 
pimud  Ihtit  fhft  grefit  nh^t^t  of  John  was  to  give  on  otUUnx  of  ckmrch 
hlMlnr^  4mm  U*  M^  md  of  the  world.  With  thi«,  of  course,  \s  intej- 
fnln^M  n  gririt  d«ril  of  civil  hlitcfy — the  reyolutions  and  change  of 


|fftfiit«  iMtli«  *ri'i  I«nii0m,  prflHuw)  et  <:!dnt«mtaia  ttcn  diu  manaaram ;  IcHori 
p«r(ltti,  qiti  difitfl  iltf  lorl^  mo%  rim  fiore  orotfidim.  Hwc  timen  idei  tic 
•l|itri«ii  mm  h&nitntJin  i(tim<i«  minu*  percdUt  et  moveit,  cum  alia  conJQ&gC' 
litltfr  f*irl  fiu}iir  Inamt  v|«  i4  v«rilitein  ittim  rma^fuyEii  ope  mdioribua  quoqoe 
|HiHfiKi1iiml*m.  ^tmipU  »■  »t  •£  op^niouibus  de  Mesaja  Judaicii»  ad  Chriati- 
•MMft  lurd^n  Indfiltiii  fipimiar  tompuratti.  Noeum  e^U  Judcos  itnpriiai*  pott 
ItMriMlii  iiib  Ibnlrhi  iioniiTift  rtbUraU  Meviiam  melion^  eonditioais  Imtaara- 
NfhWii  |ihj«  »l  Udui  lj«iiiif*m  tmpiot  |Hiilicittein,  po  ip*o  tempore  idvenlurum 
#««#  or»fJki|iH«g  i|y»  pb  fra«Min«  tlOitl^tii  eiternU  pppressi  sint;  quacum 
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states  and  empires.  ...  To  views  which  are  substantially  these,  or 
like  these,  no  less  men  than  even  Joseph  Mede  and  Campegius 
Vitringa  have  acceded.  .  .  . 

"  In  respect  to  every  attempt  of  this  sort  at  expounding  the  great 
design  of  the  Apocalypse,  much  of  doubt  and  difficulty  must  now 
arise  in  the  mind  of  a  serious  and  candid  inquirer,  when  he  is  once 
put  upon  the  track  of  simple  historicO'CriUcal  exegesis — along  which 
track  (he  science  ofinterpretatian  now  bids  him  move." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  168. 
**  What  inducement  would  John  have  to  disclose  by  prediction  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  churches  in  distant  ages  ?  Was  this 
meeting  the  wants,  or  alleviating  the  woes,  or  exciting  the  hopes  of 
the  church,  then  bleeding  at  every  pore  under  the  monster  Nero— - 
merely  to  furnish  them  with  an  abstract  of  the  history  of  Popes  and 
Jesuits,  who  would  live  more  than  a  thousand  years  aifler  they  were 
dead  ?  And  what  consolation  could  it  be  to  the  agonizing  Christians 
of  Nero's  day,  to  know  that  ecclesiastical  Rome  and  her  adherents 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  would  become  corrupt  beycmd 
example,  and  haughty  also,  and  bloodthirsty,  while  true  religion 
would  be  nearly  extinguished  ?  This  seems  to  be  very  ill  adapted 
to  console  the  oppressed  and  anxious  Christian  of  the  primitive  times, 
who  was  fearful  lest  the  light  of  salvation  might  be  extinguished  by 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs. 

"  In  whatever  light  I  view  such  a  scheme  of  explanation  or  exe- 
gesis of  the  main  design  of  the  Apocalypse,  I  am  constrained  to  think 
it  ungrounded  and  improbable.  It  is  not  probable  that  it  was  any 
object  with  the  holy  prophets  to  gratify  mere  prurient  curiosity  about 
future  historic  events— events  connected  only  with  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical history.  What  really  useful  purpose  could  this  subserve  ? 
I  cannot — ^I  must  not — regard  the  Apocalypse  as  in  efiect  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  Syllabus  of  History," 

..."  Of  what  moral  use  would  it  be  to  gratify  a  prurient 
curiosity  about  all  the  minute  events  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  church  down  to  the  end  of  time  ?  Indeed  it  would  be  necessary 
to  write  ten  thousand  Apocalypses  at  least,  in  order  to  present  us  in 
reality  with  such  a  history.  But  what  would  these  constitute  towards 
moral  suasion,  or  religious  impression  and  admonition  ?  Nothing — 
yea,  less  than  nothing ;  for  it  would  be  an  intolerable  burden  to  the 
Christian  church,  to  make  or  to  print  even  an  abstract  of  them.  It 
is  indeed  a  degradation  of  the  book  of  revelation,  to  turn  it  into  a 
syllabus  of  mere  worldly  history. 

"  However  confident,  therefore,  any  particular  persons  may  be  in 
applying  the  symbols  of  the  Apocalypse  to  distant  events  of  church 
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ilisloTy,  yet  the  time  has  pasaed  by,  in  which  confidence  can  be  re- 
poeed  by  rtally  enlfghiened  ini^rpreters^  who  make  this  book  as  object 
of  attentive  ^udy,  in  merely  imagt native  and  ever- floating  exegesia. 
Where  is  one  spot  of  i^rra  Jirma  in  its  whole  domain  ?  No  two  ex- 
posllors  belonging  ta  this  cla£3  agree^  unless  when  one  is  a  mere 
aatellite  of  another.  And  why  not  ?  Because  this  method  of  inter- 
pretation depends  on  mere  fancy,  imagLnatton,  conjectural  resem- 
blances, or  perhaps  sectarian  views,  and  other  such  things,  and 
therefore  can  neither  secure  unity  nor  command  respect*  Witness 
the  volumes  without  number  of  prophetical  or  theological  romances 
that  have  already  been  poured  &rth,  under  the  excitement  and 
guidance  of  such  views  as  T  have  now  been  oharacteriz^mg*  It  ia 
time — high  lime — for  principle  to  take  the  place  oi  fancy,  for  exe- 
getical  proof  to  tlinist  out  assumption^  and  for  all  men  to  call  to  mind, 
that  the  apostles  did  not  occupy  themselves  with  writing  conundrums 
and  charades.  They  wrote  to  be  read  and  understood  by  those  to 
whom  they  addressed  themselves ;  and  if  they  were  understood  it 
was  by  virtue  of  explaining  their  writings  in  a  manner  which 
mccorded  with  the  usual  httcs  and  prineiphs  of  exegesis.  These  never 
could  give  birth  to  a  scheme  of  iDterpretation,  which  divests  the 
Apocalypse  of  all  present  and  proper  regard  to  the  churches,  clothed 
as  they  then  were  in  sackcloth ^  groaning  under  oppression,  and  often 
Imthed  in  their  own  blood.     To  forget  all  this»  and  to  engage  oneself 
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ktk>D  have  had  their  day,  and  are  not  much  longer  to  exercise  their 
mischieTous  power.  The  Apocalypse  is  to  be  judged  of  in  like 
manner  as  any  other  symbolic  epopee.  Poetry  is  to  be  considered 
as  poetry,  and  symbol  as  symbol ;  unity  of  design  is  to  be  expected 
and  sought  for ;  and  such  a  view  of  the  book  is  to  be  taken^  as  has  a 
basis  m  (he  persuasion^  that  ii  was  written  for  a  then  present  and  im- 
portant  exigency,  which  existed  when  the  author  engaged  in  Jus  workJ^ 
Vol.  i.  p.  163. 

''  There  are  but  two  ways  in  which  any  ancient  writing,  whether 
sacred  or  profane,  is  now  to  be  interpreted.  The  one  is  by  the  use 
of  the  ordinary  means  of  exegesis ;  the  othe)'  by  supernatural  aid, 
t.  e.  by  inspiration.  Who  now  lays  claim  to  the  latter  ?  Some  such 
there  have  been  and  may  be.  But  who  allows  the  right  to  such  a 
elaim  ?  Only  enthusiasts  and  men  that  are  misled.  We  come,  then, 
to  the  simple  principle  that,  the  Apocalypse,  Uke  aU  other  books,  must 
be  interpreted  hy  the  aid  ff  helps  and  principles,  Uke  to  those  which  are 
employed  in  the  interpretation  cf/iiher  books.  Whatever  there  is  in  it 
which  is  intelligible  must  be  understood  in  this  way  ;  and  (may  we 
not  add)  may  be  understood  in  this  way." — Vol.  i.  p.  200. 

He  thus  formally  and  with  the  utmost  scorn  and  contempt, 
rejects  the  Apocalypse  as  a  prophecy  of  distant  future  agents 
and  events,  either  in  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  world ;  holds 
that  a  revelation  of  the  designs  of  God,  in  respect  to  his 
government  through  a  succession  of  ages,  and  the  actions  of 
men  under  it,  could  subserve  no  other  end  than  to  gratify  ^a 
prurient  curiosity,"  and  were,  therefore,  unworthy  not  only 
of  the  Most  High,  but  of  the  apostle  also ;  wholly  denies  to 
the  symbols  their  office  as  representatives  of  agents  and  events 
of  a  different  dpecies  from  themselves  ;  and  limits  the  task  of 
the  interpreter  to  the  elucidation  of  the  grammatical  and  his- 
torical sense  of  the  terms  in  which  they  are  expressed.  The 
ascription  to  them  of  a  mystical  meaning  he  ridicules  and  de- 
nounces as  the  mere  work  of  a  lawless  fancy,  and  involving  a 
perversion  of  the  book,  which  the  great  advances  recently 
made  in  philology  render  discreditable  to  those  who  make  any 
pretence  to  scholarship. 

But,  in  the  first  place, — to  say  nothing  of  the  presumption  of 
thus  assuming  to  decide,  independently  of  the  revelation  itself, 
what  it  becomes  and  does  not  become  the  Almighty  to  make 
the  subject  of  prophecy ;  and  of  the  inconsistency  with  the 
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laws  of  grammatico-historjcaJ  exegesis  thus  to  determine  the 
nature,  design,  and  meaning  of  a  book  by  mere  d  priori  and 
arbitrary  theories  respecting  what  it  ought  to  be ;  this  is  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  interpretation  which  Christ  gave  of 
the  symbolic  stars  and  candlesticks  of  the  first  vision.  In  place 
of  meaning  nothing  more  than  the  mere  words  stars  and  can- 
dleslicksy  he  exhibits  them  as  denoting  intelligent  agents.  It  is 
in  equal  contradiction  to  all  the  interpretations  given  by  the 
attending  angels  of  the  symbols  of  the  seventeenth,  and 
twenty- first  chapters. 

Secondly. — It  involves  the  denial  that  the  symbols  have  any 
prophetic  meaning*  If  they  have  no  meaning  but  that  which 
a  gram  mat  ico- historical  exegesis  unfolds,  they  then  are  mere 
bistorical  descriptions  of  what  the  apostle  saw,  and  there  their 
significance  ends;  as  the  mere  historical  statements  of  the 
gospels  or  other  works  terminate  with  themselves,  indicating 
nothing  but  the  mere  facts  which  they  relate. 

Thirdly. — It  is  equally  in  contradiction  to  the  explication 
he  gives  of  *^  generic  representations"  as  denoting  things  of  a 
species  or  urder  differing  from  themselves.  If  they  mean 
nothing  but  what  they  grammatically  express,  and  yet  have  a 
prophetic  meaning,  they  manifestly  can  foreshow  nothing  but 
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Fifthly. — However  convenient  or  expedient  to  escape  this 
difficulty  his  theory  that  mere  symbols  are  drapery  may  be, 
yet  if  they  mean  nothing  but  what  the  language  in  which  they 
are  described  grammatically  expresses,  that  hypothesis  is 
equally  incorrect,  and  must  be  abandoned.  What  reception 
with  the  "intelligent"  would  a  lexicographer  be  likely  to  meet, 
who  should  define  a  wild  beast  of  seven  heads  and  ten  horns, 
as  the  drapery  of  a  Nero ;  and  a  red  dragon  of  seven  heads, 
and  a  tail  reaching  to  one  third  of  the  stars,  as  the  drapery  of 
Satan  ?  None  but  adepts  in  the  modem  German  aesthetics 
would  be  found  capable,  we  suspect,  of  feeling  the  elegance,  or 
perceiving  the  propriety  of  such  an  explication.  It  is  as  pal- 
{Mtble  a  contradiction  to  his  law  of  grammatico-historical,  and 
**  simple  historico-critical  exegesis  along  which  track  the  sci- 
ence of  interpretation  now  bids  him  move,"  to  treat  them  as 
mere  drapery,  as  it  were  to  interpret  them  as  forming  "  an 
outline  of  church  history  down  to  the  end  of  the  world."  But 
on  this,  as  on  all  the  other  subjects  of  which  he  treats,  he  ap- 
pears, without  the  slightest  foresight,  or  consideration  of  the 
consequences  which  it  involves,  to  have  adopted  the  wild  hy- 
pothesis framed  by  the  German  naturalists,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  the  prophetic  character  of  the  book,  and  reduc- 
ing it  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  work  of  uninspired  genius.  He 
obviously  confounds,  in  all  his  speculations  on  this  subject,  the 
interpretation  of  symbols,  with  the  mere  grammatical  ex- 
plication of  the  language  in  which  they  are  described,  which 
is  as  erroneous  as  it  were  to  confound  the  interpretation  of  the 
terais  in  which  a  mathematical  proposition  is  expressed,  with 
the  demonstration  of  the  proposition  by  the  laws  of  the 
science. 

VII.  To  complete  his  theoretical  extravagances  he  recom- 
mends the  study  of  the  apocryphal  works,  which  were  forged 
after  the  publication  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  important  aids  to  its 
interpretation. 

"  All  the  apocryphal  works  now  before  us,  have  marks  of  a  compo- 
sition subsequent  to,  or  independent  of  the  Apocalypse.  And  if  I  am 
asked,  as  it  is  natural  I  should  be,  why  then  I  have  brought  them  to 
▼iew  and  dwelt  upon  them  so  long  ? — my  answer  is  not  difficult. 
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Tliey  exbibit  the  taste  nnd  the  asus  loqucndi  of  the  nge  in  which  they 
were  written.  The  simple  factj  that  there  are  so  many  of  these  com- 
positions  at  or  near  the  close  of  the  first  century,  of  itself  shows  the 
demand  in  which  they  stood  among  ChrisUans,  and,  in  some  respects, 
even  among  Jews,  Why  should  this  form  of  compositioa  he  ehosenf 
ftnd  resorted  to  by  so  many,  if  the  popular  demand  were  not  such  as 
to  secure  it  some  good  degree  of  favorable  reception  V* — Yol»  1. 
p.  124. 

**  There  is  another  and  most  important  influence^  which  the  peru- 
sal of  such  works  as  apocryphal  revelations  will  almost  ensure.  It 
is  ajamillaritif  with  style  and  imagery  such  as  pertaiji  to  apocalyptic 
writings.  A  man  who  has  never  read  any  work  kindred  to  the  Apo- 
ealype,  may  naturally  fee!  that  many  things  are  very  peculiar  and 
strange  in  it.  He  is  led,  insensibly  perhaps,  to  feel  that  there  is 
something  visionary  or  enthusiastic  in  the  style  of  John,  and  begins, 
afler  a  while,  to  read  him  with  less  respect  than  he  reads  Paul  or 
Luke.  But  let  him  once  steep  himself  (If  \  maybe  allowed  solo 
speak)  in  the  ustis  loquendi  and  the  favorite  style  of  the  day,  what 
before  appeared  strange  or  fanciful,  is  no  longer  capable  of  producing 
such  an  impression.  The  nearer  he  can  come  to  such  a  state  of  feel^ 
ing  and  views  as  belong  to  the  contemporaries  of  John,  the  less  will 
he  find  which  is  strange,  or  which  excites  surprise,  in  the  style  and 
^  of  the  Apocalypse,"— VoK  u  pp.  125,  129, 
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Testament  of  more  easy  explication.  The  style  is  extremely 
sim]Je«  It  is  almost  wholly  without  figure.  The  sense  of 
the  terms  to  be  sought  in  the  symbolic  parts  is  throughout 
their  literal  sense,  and  that  is  universally  clear.  Not  a  solitary 
passage  or  expression  is  open  in  that  relation  to  any  serious 
question.  It  is  preposterous,  therefore,  to  represent  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  writings  forged  by  impious  pretenders 
to  inspiration  in  the  second  and  third  century,  as  necessary  to 
its  verbal  interpretation.  What  grosser  injustice,  indeed,  can 
be  offered  to  it  than  to  assert,  that  the  student  can  be  familiar- 
ized with  the  severe  simplicity  and  accuracy  of  its  style,  or 
assisted  to  discern  and  feel  the  greatness  and  majesty  of  its 
thoughts  by  the  perusal  of  those  fictions,  which  are  at  best 
extremely  confused,  puerile,  mean,  abound  with  false  views, 
are  often  indecent,  and  universally  carry  on  their  very  front 
the  brand  of  blasphemy  I  They  are  no  more  requisite  to  the 
explication  of  the  Apocalypse,  than  to  the  exegesis  of  any  other 
Greek  book.  The  only  service  they  can  render,  is  to  impress 
the  reader  with  the  weakness,  ignorance,  and  impiety  of  their 
authors ;  and  raise  him  to  a  higher  conviction  that  the  truth, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  Apocalypse,  could  be  the 
work  of  none  but  the  Omniscient  Spirit. 

2.  He  exhibits  a  still  greater  misjudgment  in  the  assump- 
tion, that  they  indicate  the  taste  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
written,  and  exemplify  the  usage  of  terms  that  then  prevailed. 
He  forgets  his  own  admission  that  they  are  attempts  at  an 
imitation  of  John,  or  the  ancient  prophets,  in  the  use  of  sym- 
bols and  a  peculiar  phraseology,  and  that  the  forms,  therefore, 
which  they  bear,  were  given  them  that  they  might  appear  the 
work  of  inspiration ;  not  because  the  taste  of  the  age  required 
that  species  of  composition,  or  the  general  usage  of  language 
dictated  that  peculiar  use  of  terms.  W  hen  men  forge  bank 
bills,  they  give  them  the  devices  and  expressions  which  they 
bear,  because  they  constitute  the  peculiar  style  of  bank  bills ; 
not  because  that  style  is  in  fashion  in  engravings  and  phraseo- 
k^  at  large.  The  fact,  accordingly,  that  those  works  are 
forgeries,  is  a  proof  that  they  are  deviations  from  the  peculiar 
usage  and  taste  of  the  age,  not  exemplifications  of  them.  What 
can  be  more  absurd  than  the  supposition  that  an  attempted 
imitation  of  the  style  of  Ezra,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  cen- 
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tury  before  Christ  \  of  Isaiah,  a  contemporary  of  Hezekiah,  three 
centuries  earlier  t  and  of  Enoch,  who  lived  before  the  flood, 
are  exemplifications  of  the  peculiar  taste  and  usage  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  ? 

3,  But  the  demonstration  of  the  folly  of  resorting  to  those 
apocryphal  works  for  aids  in  the  interpretation  of  the  symbols 
of  the  Apocalypse  J  is  rendered  complete  by  the  fact  that  none 
of  their  symbols — as  far  as  we  are  aware  of  their  nature — are 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  analogy,  or  have  any 
adaptation  to  symbolize  the  agents  or  objects  they  are  em- 
ployed to  represent.  So  far  from  having  been  invented  by 
persons,  as  he  with  so  much  confidence  assumes,  who  under- 
stood the  Apocalypse,  they  carry  on  their  face  the  most  indis- 
putable marks  that  their  authors  had  no  comprehension  of  the 
principle  on  which  symbols  are  used  by  the  prophets;  bat 
were  as  ignorant,  as  blundering,  and  as  inconsistent  as  the 
most  unlettered,  visionary,  and  presumptuous  of  the  commen- 
tators who  have  in  later  ages  attempted  their  explication. 

In  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  there  is,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  quotation  Mr.  Stuart  gives,  no  pretence  whatever  of 
symbol ization.     The  impostor  professes  to  have  seen  what 
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stnick  each  other — ^imaginings  that  far  more  resemble  the  con- 
tradictory conceptions  and  monstrosities  of  a  lunatic,  than  the 
sober  contrivances  of  a  poet,  who  endeavors  to  conform  his 
work  to  the  taste  and  usage  of  his  age.  He  next  represents 
a  cow  as  bearing  one  who  became  a  man  and  built  an  ark. 
The  flood  having  passed,  he  exhibits  Noah,  his  sons,  and 
Abraham  as  white  cows ;  represents  Abraham  as  bearing  a 
wild  ass  and  a  white  cow,  and  after  that  many  wild  asses ; 
and  the  white  cow,  by  which  Isaac  is  meant,  as  bringing  forth 
a  wild  hog  and  a  sheep ;  and  the  hog  as  bearing  many  swine, 
and  the  sheep  twelve  sheep,  by  which  the  twelve  patriarchs 
are  meant.  Then  follows  a  long  series  of  exhibitions,  in  which 
the  Midianites  are  represented  by  asses,  the  Egyptians  by 
wolves,  the  Israelites  by  sheep,  who  cry  to  the  Lord^  moan^ 
and  offer  petitions.  Moses,  who  is  first  represented  as  a  sheep 
commissioned  to  carry  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  the  wolves, 
he  at  length  converts  into  a  man,  who  builds  the  tabernacle ; 
while  the  rest  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  judges,  prophets,  and 
kings,  who  succeed  to  the  government  of  the  nation,  remain 
sheep.  Subsequently  the  rulers  are  turned  into  shepherds, 
and  finally  the  whole  nation  changed  back  again  into  cows. 
This  attempt  at  symbolization  is  thus  a  senseless  jumble  of 
incongruities  and  monstrosities ;  violating  all  probability,  and 
setting  at  defiance  all  the  laws  of  nature.  Its  author  obviously 
had  no  conception  whatever  of  analogy,  nor  sense  of  decorum. 
Yet  into  this  herd  of  disgusting  contradictions  and  absurdities 
Mr.  Stuart  would  send  the  student  for  aids  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Apocalypse,  whose  symbols  are  marked  by  a  wis- 
dom and  beauty  of  adaptation  equal  to  the  greatness  and  signi- 
ficance of  the  agents  and  events  they  are  employed  to  fore- 
show, and  worthy  of  the  omniscience  of  their  Author  ! 

The  forger  of  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra  falls  into  similar  in- 
congruities. His  principal  symbols  are  an  eagle  having 
three  heads  and  twelve  wings,  and  a  lion.  In  his  delinea- 
tion of  the  eagle,  and  explication  of  its  meaning,  he  vio- 
lates analogy.  1st.  By  making  it  a  symbol  of  an  empire  in 
place  of  its  rulers,  though  he  distinguishes  it  both  from  the  ter- 
ritory and  the  population  over  which  he  represents  it  as  reign- 
ing. 2.  He  represents  it  as  uttering  a  voice  from  the  midst 
of  its  body,  instead  of  its  heads,  which  is  against  nature.    3. 
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He  exhibits  It  as  talking  to  its  feathers,  and  directing  them  to 
watch  and  sleep,  which,  as  they  had  neither  eyes  nor  ears,  is 
in  hke  manner  unnatural-  4»  He  makes  its  wings  symbols  of 
kings,  which  is  against  analogy*  As  the  head  is  the  directing 
organ  of  the  body,  so  if  an  animal  be  made  the  symbol  of  a 
body  of  men  formed  into  a  government,  the  head  is  the  proper  re- 
presentative of  the  chief  of  t  hat  bod  y,  5,  He  subsequently  makes 
feathers  symbols  of  short-lived  kings,  which  they  have  no  adap- 
tation to  symbolize*  6.  After  having  madetheaagle  the  symbol  of 
the  whole  empirCt  he  at  length  makes  the  three  heads  symbols 
of  three  kingdoms,  into  which  it  is  subsequently  divided, 
which  is  incongruous.  And  finally,  in  place  of  exhibiting  the 
lion  as  acting  suitably  to  its  nature,  he  represents  it  as  talking 
to  the  eagle  in  the  name  of  God  like  a  prophet,  and  uttering 
questions,  denunciations,  and  commands  that  are  appropriate 
only  to  an  intelligence. 

The  attempts  of  Hermas  at  symbolization  are  in  like  man- 
ner marked  by  the  grossest  solecisms  and  absurdities.  Thus 
in  bis  first  and  second  vision,  he  represents  an  aged  woman 
as  appearing  to  him  as  a  symbol  of  the  church,  and  yet  ex- 
hi  bits  her  as  talking  of  the  church  as  wholly  separate  from 
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they  are  represented  as  indicating  the  condition  of  Hermas, 
the  recipient  of  the  pretended  revelation,  not  of  the  church 
which  the  woman  symbolized. 

His  vision  of  a  great  beast  like  a  whale,  is  marked  by  equal 
solecisms.  He  violates  the  law  of  analogy,  first,  by  making 
the  monster  a  symbol  of  a  trial,  or  great  tribulation, — ^in  place 
of  agents  causing  tribulation ;  and  next  by  representing  a  black 
color  on  its  head  as  denoting  the  world  ;  a  red  as  foreshowing 
that  the  age  was  to  be  destroyed  by  fire  and  blood  ;  a  golden 
as  symbolizing  the  pious,  who  were  to  be  purified  and  escape ; 
and  a  white  as  denoting  the  future  time  of  the  world,  in  which 
the  elect  of  God  shall  inhabit  it ;  constructions  wholly  irre- 
concilable with  any  settled  law  of  interpretation,  and  in  the 
utmost  degree  absurd.  What  adaptation  has  a  bare  color 
without  any  indication  of  figure  to  denote  the  earth  ;  a  mere 
quality  to  sjrmbolize  substance  ?  But  if  black  legitimately  de- 
notes the  earth,  on  what  principle  can  red  naturally  indicate 
that  that  generation  was  to  be  destroyed  by  fire  and  slaughter  ? 
Or  if  that  be  admitted,  how  can  the  gold  on  the  same  mon- 
ster's head,  denote  the  pious  who  were  to  be  purified  and 
saved  from  destruction ;  or  white  symbolize  a  future  period  in 
which  the  elect  were  to  inhabit  the  earth  7 

Into  what  lower  depth  of  error  and  absurdity  can  a  Chris- 
tian interpreter  descend,  than  to  imagine  that  these  ignorant, 
paerile,  and  contradictious  fictions,  which  show  that  their  au- 
thors not  only  had  no  understanding  of  the  principle  on  which 
symbols  are  employed,  but  had  no  sense  whatever  of  adapta- 
tion and  propriety,  are  indispensable  aids  to  the  student  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  must  occupy  him  a  decade  of  years,  before 
he  can  become  competent  to  the  interpretation  of  that  work  ! 

VIII.  The  expositions  which  he  gives  of  the  symbols  are, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  hypotheses  on  which  he  pro- 
ceeds, with  scarce  an  exception,  erroneous,  inconsistent  with 
ODe  another,  and  absurd.  He  sometimes  follows  his  theory 
that  they  are  mere  drapery  ;  sometimes  that  they  present  a 
generic  representation  of  things  of  the  same  nature  as  them- 
selves ;  sometimes  that  they  denote  things  of  a  diflerent  order  ; 
and  at  others  that  they  indicate  nothing  but  what  is  evolved  % 
by  the  laws  of  grammatico-historical  exegesis. 
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He  regards  the  symbols  of  the  seals  and  tnimpets  as  em- 
ployed in  indicating  the  conquest  of  the  Jews  by  Nero  and 
Vespasian,  He  says  :  "  la  my  apprehension  the  humiliation 
and  prostration  of  the  Jewish  persecuting  enemies  of  the  church, 
is  the  main  truth  aimed  at  in  Rev,  vi.-xi," 

1.  But  his  explication  of  those  visions  is  indisputably  erro- 
neous, because  in  violation  of  the  great  laws  of  analogy  on 
which  symbols  are  employed,  that  symbolic  agents  always 
symbolize  agents,  agencies  represent  agencies,  and  effects  de- 
mote effects ;  that  the  symbolic  agents,  agencies,  and  effects 
are  of  a  different  order  from  those  which  they  represent,  except 
when  no  appropriate  representati^^e  of  a  different  order  can  be 
found,  as  of  God  and  disembodied  spirits;  and  that  the  acts 
or  phenomena  ascribed  to  symbols  are  appropriate  to  their 
Dature.  Unless  interpreted  by  these  lawSj  they  not  only  have 
no  consistent  meaning,  but  have  no  demonstrable  significance 
whatever ;  as  no  reason  can  be  ofiered  for  the  assumption  that 
agents  do  not  symbolize  agents^  that  may  not  be  alleged  with 
equal  propriety  to  prove  that  agencies  are  not  symbols  of 
agencies,  nor  effects  of  effects,  and  thence  divest  them  wholly 
of  their  representative  office.     Such,  then,  being  the  function 
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his  subjects  to  famine  by  oppression  and  robbery,  and  denotes 
an  agent  of  an  analogous  order,  who  exerts  a  different,  but  re- 
sembling influence  on  a  different  class  of  persons,  he  cannot 
symbolize  a  literal  famine  itself,  nor  an  agent  causing  a  literal 
famine.  Mr.  S.'s  construction  of  that  symbol  is  therefore 
wholly  incorrect.  Thirdly,  as  the  horseman  of  the  fourth  seal 
is  a  Roman  emperor  who  destroys  his  subjects  by  slaughter, 
iamine,  pestilence,  and  wild  beasts,  he  cannot  denote  agents 
who  exert  agencies  of  that  kind  on  the  bodies  of  men,  but  sym- 
bolizes men  of  a  different  order,  and  exerting  analogous  influ- 
ences on  their  souls.  His  interpretation  of  that  symbol  is 
incorrect,  therefore  ;  as  are  his  constructions  also,  for  the  same 
reason,  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  trumpets. 

These  considerations  alone,  then,  settle  the  question  for  ever 
respecting  the  reference  of  those  symbols  to  the  Jewish  war 
under  Nero.  It  is,  of  all  possible  applications,  in  the  most 
direct  contradiction  to  the  laws  of  symbolization,  and  the  most 
demonstrably  false. 

2.  But  his  reference  of  the  symbols  of  the  seals  and  trumpets 
to  that  war,  is  as  inconsistent  with  his  own  principles  of  inter- 
pretation as  it  is  with  the  laws  of  symbolization.  He  holds 
that  there  is  nothing  in  those  symbols  to  indicate  that  the  Jews 
were  either  to  be  conquered  and  destroyed  by  the  Roman 
armies,  or  in  the  modes  in  which  they  were  vanquished  and 
destroyed  by  them  in  the  war  under  Nero. 

"  In  my  apprehension,  the  humiliation  and  prostration  of  the  Jewish 
persecuting  enemies  of  the  church  is  the  main  truth  aimed  at  in  Rev. 
vi.-xi.  But  my  view  of  the  Apocalyptic  representation  is  such,  that 
if  those  enemies  had  been  humbled  and  subdued  by  any  other  nation 
than  that  of  the  Romans,  or  by  a  series  of  judgments  and  misfortunes 
ahogether  of  a  different  tenor  from  those  which  actually  took  place, 
I  should  regard  the  prophecy  of  John  as  having  been  just  as  certainly, 
and  truly,  and  fully  accomplished,  as  it  now  is.  If  this  be  a  correct 
view  of  the  case,  then,  of  course,  we  are  not  to  seek  for  a  specific 
application  of  the  predictions  of  John." — Vol.  ii.  p.  141. 

On  his  hypothesis,  therefore,  by  his  own  admission,  the  fact 
that  the  Jews  were  humbled  and  prostrated  by  the  Romans, 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were,  is  no  evidence  what- 
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ever  that  their  humiliation  by  that  people  was  the  event  de- 
noted by  the  seals  and  trumpets.  It  may  as  well  have  been 
the  conquest  of  some  other  people  by  the  Romans  as  the 
prostration  of  the  Jews ;  or  their  slaughter  by  some  other 
nation,  or  by  the  Romans  at  some  other  time,  as  under  Hadrian^ 
as  that  which  they  suifered  under  Nero  and  Vespasian*  In 
denying  that  there  are  any  natural  and  uniform  relations  be* 
tween  symbols  and  that  which  they  symbolize,  he  cuts  himself 
off  from  the  possibility  of  verifying  his  application  of  those  of 
the  seals  and  trumpets  to  the  Jews*  By  his  very  terms,  they 
present  no  ground  for  a  clear  and  infallible  inference  what  it 
ia  which  they  denote,  and  accordingly  furnish  no  means  of 
judging  what  is  their  fulfilment.  His  assumption,  therefore, ' 
that  they  denote  the  prostration  of  the  Jews  by  the  Romans 
under  Nero  and  Vespasian^  because  the  Romans  under  those 
princes  invaded  their  country,  captured  and  demolish^  their 
cities^  and  wasted  them  by  slaughter,  famine,  and  [>estilence^ 
is  as  inconsistent  with  his  own  principles,  and  as  gratuitous,  as 
it  would  be,  liad  no  such  war  been  waged  on  them  by  that 
people  !  The  confident  and  demonstrative  air  with  which  he 
advocates  that  application,  notwithstanding  this  admission  that 
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whose  subjugation  and  destruction  are  in  fact  predicted  by  the  series 
of  symbols  employed  in  chap.  vi.~xi.  Those  who  are  exempted  from 
destruction  in  consequence  of  the  seal  of  safety  put  upon  their  fore- 
heads by  the  guardian  angel,  are  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  chap, 
yii.  The  necessary  implication  is,  that  the  rest  of  these  tribes  who 
are  not  sealed,  are  exposed  to  the  doom  which  is  threatened.  So  in 
chap.  xi.  John  is  commanded  to  measure  the  inner  temple  for  pre- 
senration,  while  all  the  rest  of  it  is  devoted  to  ruin,  i.  e.  the  essence 
of  the  ancient  religion  is  to  be  preserved  and  is  incorporated  with 
Christianity,  while  all  that  was  merely  exterior  and  ritual  is  abolished. 
The  Gentiles  are  to  tread  down  the  holy  city  and  temple  forty-two 
moDths,  xi.  2.  Here,  as  often  in  the  prophets,  the  metropolis  seems 
plainly  to  be  put  for  the  country  at  large.  In  this  metropolis  the  two 
witnesses  appear,  xi.  3  ;  and  here  they  are  slain,  and  <  their  corpses 
cast  out  in  the  streets  of  the  great  city,  which  is  spiriiuaUy  caJled 
Sodom  and  Egypt,  where  our  Lord  was  crucified,'  xi.  8.  This 
identifies  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dissipate  all  reasonable  grounds 
of  doubt."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  138,  139. 

He  thus  founds  his  reference  of  the  symbols  of  the  seals  and 
trumpets  to  the  Jews,  on  the  use  of  members  of  the  Israelitish 
tribes,  as  symbols  of  those  denoted  by  the  sealed ;  of  the  tem- 
ple as  the  symbol  of  the  places  in  which  the  worship,  God 
appoints,  is  offered  by  true  worshippers ;  of  t|ie  rites  of  the 
temple,  as  symbols  of  the  homage  offered  by  believers  under 
the  gospel ;  and  finally  of  the  place  where  Christ  was  cruci- 
fied, as  a  symbol  of  the  plsices  where  his  witnesses  are  to  be 
slain.  But  this  is  irreconcilable  alike  with  his  own  principles 
and  his  interpretations. 

It  is  in  formal  contradiction  to  his  theory  that  symbols  have 
only  a  generic,  not  a  specific  meaning.  If  the  Israelites  only 
mean  Israelites,  if  the  temple  only  mean  a  temple,  and  the 
place  where  Christ  was  bom  a  place,  then  they  cannot  be  held 
to  denote  the  specific  persons  and  places  to  which  he  refers 
them.  It  assumes,  not  only  that  they  have  a  specific  meaning, 
bat  that  they  represent  themselves,  or  at  least  denote  things 
of  the  same  kind  as  themselves.  But  that  is  to  subvert  his 
interpretation  of  the  symbols  of  the  first  four  seals,  and  the 
fifth  and  sixth  trumpets.  If  symbolical  agents,  subjects,  and 
places,  denote  agents,  subjects,  and  places  precisely  such  as 
they  themselves  are,  then  not  only  must  the  horsemen  of  the 
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first  and  second  seals  denote  mounted  warriors — ^not,  as  he 
holds,  mere  causes  of  calamity  or  calamities  themselves,  with- 
out any  consideration  of  their  nature, — but  the  third  horseman 
must  indicate  an  agent  mounted  on  a  black  steed,  holding  a 
balance,  and  determining  the  rates  of  grain  ;  and  the  fourth 
an  agent  on  a  pale  horse  followed  by  hades,  and  killing  a 
fourth  of  men  by  famine, .  pestilence,  the  sword,*^  and  wild 
beasts ;  the  symbols  of  the  fifth  trumpet,  winged  monsters 
like  the  fictitious  locusts  that  torture  men  ;  and  those  of  the 
sixth,  agents  like  those  horsemen  mounted  on  steeds,  whose 
tails  are  serpents,  their  heads  like  those  of  lions,  and  their 
breath  brimstone,  fire,  and  smoke ;  and  consequently,  as  no 
such  monsters  appeared  in  Judea  during  the  war  of  Nero  and 
Vespasian,  must  compel  him  to  relinquish  his  application  of 
them  to  that  war. 

4.  To  complete  the  complexity  of  his  inconsistencies,  he 
assigns  to  the  symbols  of  the  first  four  trumpets  no  represen- 
tative office  whatever,  but  denominates  them  merely  ^ prepa- 
ratory ^  which  annoy  and  terrify  men  rather  than  destroy  them 
to  any  extent."  Vol.  ii.  p.  185.  But  if  they  are  not  repre- 
sentatives of  anything,   even  generically,   what   proofs    are 
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cation  of  the  seals  and  trumpets.  If  he  adheres  to  the  ground 
on  which  he  regards  them  as  indicating  the  Jewish  war,  he 
must  abandon  his  theory  both  that  symbols  are  but  mere 
drapery,  and  that  they  involve  a  generic  representation ;  if 
he  adheres  to  those  theories,  he  must  yield  the  ground  on 
which  he  refers  these  symbols  to  the  desolation  of  Judea 
by  the  Romans  under  Nero  and  Vespasian.  Along  with  his 
explication  of  the  seals  and  trumpets,  falls  also  his  hypothesis 
that  the  Apocalypse  was  written — not  to  make  known  great 
events  that  were  to  take  place  in  the  church  and  world  for  a 
long  series  of  ages — ^but  to  console  the  church  under  the  trials 
of  persecution  by  the  Jews,  at  the  period  of  Nero's  invasion 
of  Judea ;  and  his  theory,  likewise,  that  it  is  an  epopee ;  with 
all  his  speculations  in  regard  to  its  catastrophes,  episodes,  and 
(esthetics.  With  the  ground  on  which  these  false  and  ridicu- 
lous hypotheses  rest,  the  towering  fabric  which  he  has  reared 
on  it  with  so  much  toil  and  satisfaction,  vanishes  also. 

5.  He  proceeds  in  these  explications,  on  other  assumptions, 
equally  unauthorized.  Thus,  he  exhibits  those  on  whom  the 
agents  of  the  first  four  seals  exert  their  agency,  as  persecu- 
tors, because  the  souls  of  martyrs  appear  under  the  fifth  seal. 
But  that  does  not  imply  that  the  victims  of  those  destroying 
agents  are  persecutors.  If  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  were 
shed  by  any  whom  the  first  four  seals  represent,  it  surely  must 
be  held  to  have  been  shed  by  the  agents  who  are  exhibited 
under  those  seals  as  shedding  blood,  not  by  those  whom  they 
invade  and  slaughter.  Mr.  Stuart,  however,  assumes,  that  the 
conquered  and  slaughtered  Jews  are  the  persecutors  !  That 
assumption  is  equally  contradictory  to  the  cry  of  the  mart)a- 
spirits.  Their  cry  implies  that  their  persecutors  are  yet  un- 
punished. "  Until  when,  O  Lord,  the  holy  and  true,  dost  thou 
not  judge  and  vindicate  our  blood  from  those  who  dwell  on 
the  earth  ?"  "  And  it  was  said  to  them,  that  they  should  rest 
yet  a  short  time,  until  their  fellow  servants  and  their  brethren, 
who  were  about  to  be  killed  also  as  they,  were  completed." 
But  Mr.  Stuart  assumes  that  the  persecutors  had  already,  at 
least  in  a  large  degree,  been  humbled  and  prostrated  by  the 
horsemen  of  the  preceding  seals,  and  that  their  destruction  was 
to  be  immediately  completed  ! 

His  representation  that  the  sealing  of  the  hundred  and  forty- 
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four  thousand  implies  that  they  were  to  be  preserved  from  the 
calamities  to  be  inflicted  on  others  by  the  agents  of  the  trum- 
pets, is  equally  inconsistent  with  the  prophecy,  and  his  own 
admissions  respecting  them.  It  is  a  total  error  to  regard  the 
sealing  as  indicating  the  preservation  of  the  sealed  from 
slaughter.  Its  office  plainly  is  merely  to  discriminate  them 
from  apostates,  and  render  them  visible  and  conspicuous  as 
true  worshippers.  It  is  to  show  whose  they  are,  not  whether 
they  are  to  die  a  violent  or  a  natural  death,  for  which  it  has 
no  adaptation.  The  sealed,  moreover,  are  not  in  fact  to  be 
exempted  from  slaughter.  To  assume  that  they  are,  is  to 
contradict  the  representation  under  the  fifth  seal  that  persecu- 
tion was  to  continue,  and  the  brethren  of  those  already  slain 
still  to  be  put  to  death  as  they  were.  The  sealed  are  in  truth 
the  witnesses  whose  martyrdom  is  foreshown,  chap,  xi.,  and 
whose  resurrection,  admission  to  heaven,  and  acceptance  are 
symbolized,  chap.  xiv.  5,  obviously  from  the  correspondence  of 
their  number,  the  similarity  of  their  character,  and  their  imme- 
diate antecedence  lo  the  advent  of  Christ.  And,  finally,  to 
complete  his  refutation,  Mr.  Stuart  admits  in  l^is  explication  of 
chap,  xi.,  that  the  witnesses  who  are  to  be  slain  are  included 
ID  the  senJed  ;  and,  therefore,  that  so  far  from  being  exempted 
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lar  office  towards  some  other  set  7  There  is  no  more  ground 
for  that  assumption  in  respect  to  the  angel,  his  utterance,  the 
thunders,  his  response,  the  little  book,  or  any  other  object  or 
act  in  that  vision,  than  in  respect  to  any  other  symbols  in  the 
volume.  It  implies  also  that  the  symbols  themselves  present 
no  adequate  indications  of  the  nature  of  the  events  which  they 
represent,  and  therefore  furnish  no  means  of  judging  with 
assurance  what  they  are,  and  what  is  their  fulfilment,  and 
thence  overturns  again  his  whole  system  of  explication.  If, 
as  he  represents,  the  symbols  of  chap  xi.  are  not  adequate  to 
demonstrate  the  solemnity  and  importance  of  the  catastrophe 
which  he  imagines  they  indicate,  how  can  he  assume  that 
those  of  chap.  x.  adequately  fulfil  that  office  ;  or  that  any  in 
the  volume  present  any  criteria  by  which  it  can  be  determined 
what  agencies  or  events  are  their  accomplishments  ?  '  On  his 
assumption,  the  whole  revelation  is  manifestly  an  abyss  of 
darkness.  It  is  neither  possible  to  know  whether  symbols  are 
really  indicative  of  agents  and  events,  or  only  of  their  solem- 
nity and  importance ;  nor  whether  the  degrees  in  which  they 
indicate  characteristics,  bear  any  such  correspondence  with 
the  intensity  of  events,  that  it  can  be  ascertained  by  compari- 
son, what  the  events  are  by  which  they  are  accomplished.* 

He  assigns  to  the  measuring  of  the  temple,  chap,  xi.,  if  pos- 
sible, the  still  more  preposterous  office  of  prefiguring — 

'*  The  preservation  of  dU  that  was  fundamental  and  essential  in  the 
andeni  religion,  notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  all  that  was  exter- 
nal, in  respect  to  the  temple,  the  city,  and  the  ancient  people  of  God. 
It  is  as  much  as  to  say  :  amid  the  ruin  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation,  while 
the  holy  city  is  reduced  to  ashes,  and  all  the  sacred  rituals  of  wor- 
ship for  ever  closed,  there  are  some  imperishable  things  which  will 
survive  the  work  of  destruction,  and  over  which  the  invading  hostile 
nations  have  no  power.  Is  not  the  preservation  of  the  sanctum  of 
the  temple  an  appropriate  and  significant  emblem  of  this  T" — Vol.  ii. 
p.  214. 

1  In  wbat  chapter  of  German  eathetica  doea  Mr.  Stuart  find  authority  for  the 
ionnal  announcement  in  an  epic,  of  the  characteriatica  of  a  cataatrophe,  before 
the  catastrophe  itself  is  described  ?  The  great  English  critics  have  regarded 
it  as  a  weakness  and  absurdity  in  a  poet,  to  inform  his  readers  beforehand,  that 
he  is  about  to  storm  their  sensibilities  by  events  of  great  **  solemnity  and  impor- 
tance,** and  caU  on  them  to  summon  their  tears  for  the  exigency. 
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But  that  is  in  every  relatioo  untenable.  1.  It  Is  to  mistake 
the  import  of  the  measuriug.  The  measurement  of  an  edifice 
has  no  adaptation  to  indicate  its  preservation.     The  mere 

knowledge  of  its  dimensions  cannot  protect  it  from  demolttiOQ 
in  a  siege  or  sack  of  the  city  id  which  it  stands.  It  is  mea- 
sured to  ascertain  its  form  and  size,  the  proportion  of  its  parts, 
the  plan  of  the  architect,  the  use  for  which  it  was  designed, 
and  its  differences  from  other  buildings,  2*  His  explication  is 
the  precise  opposite  of  that  to  which  the  assumption  leads  on 
which  he  proceeds  in  it,  that  the  Holy  of  holies  was  the  re- 
presentative '*of  all  that  was  fundamental  and  essential  in  the 
ancient  religion/^  Vol.  ii.  p,  214,  As  that  part  of  the 
edifice  was  in  fact  destroyed  along  with  the  rest  of  the  tem- 
ple, if,  as  he  supposes,  it  symbolized  the  ancient  religion,  then 
clearly  its  destruction  must  have  implied  the  destruction  of 
all  that  was  fundamental  and  essential  in  the  ancient  religion  ! 
3.  But  what  can  transcend  the  error  of  imagining  that  the 
object  of  measuring  the  temple  was  to  indicate  the  prcserva* 
tion  of  all  that  was  essentia!  in  the  ancient  religion  ?  What 
were  those  imperishable  essentials  ?  Were  they  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Scriptures  ?     Were  they  the  great  truths  that  God  is 
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not  easily  be  conceived,  than  he  has  made,  into  the  fathomless 
abyss  of  the  erroneous,  the  inconsistent,  and  the  absurd. 

His  exposition  of  chap,  xii.-xix.,  which  he  denominates  the 
second  catastrophe,  or  destruction  of  the  Roman  pagan  perse- 
cuting power,  in  an  equal  degree  misrepresents  the  prophecy, 
and  contradicts  his  own  principles. 

1.  He  proceeds  in  his  reference  of  the  symbols  of  those 
chapters  to  Nero  and  pagan  Rome,  on  the  assumption  that  his 
exposition  of  the  previous  visions,  as  indicating  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  is  correct.  But  that  being  wholly  erroneous, 
his  hypothesis  also  respecting  these,  which  is  a  part  of  his 
general  theory,  necessarily  falls  along  with  it. 

2.  His  explication  of  great  Babylon  as  denoting  the  city  of 
Rome  on  which  his  whole  interpretation  proceeds,  violates 
analogy,  by  making  the  symbol  of  the  same  species  as  that 
which  it  represents.  Great  Babylon,  being  a  literal  city  of 
commerce,  wealth,  and  luxury,  and  the  capital  of  an  idolatrous 
empire  ;  that  which  it  denotes,  is  demonstrably  not  a  city  of 
the  same  kind,  but  some  analogous  structure ;  and  is  shown  by 
subsequent  symbolization  to  be  an  organization  of  human 
beings,  and  a  hierarchy,  or  combination  of  hierarchies,  support- 
ed by  the  civil  rulers  of  the  empire  in  which  it  subsists.  This 
consideration  alone  refutes  his  theory  of  his  second  catastro- 
phe, and  prostrates  again  his  whole  system  in  the  dust. 

3.  His  explication  is  as  contradictory  to  history,  as  it  is  to 
the  laws  of  analogy.  He  regards  what  he  calls  the  second 
catastrophe,  as  consummated  by  the  fall  of  Rome,  and  holds 
that  that  fall  involved  its  total  destruction.  "  The  sentiment," 
chap.  xvii.  16,  "seems  to  be  that  tyrants  like  Nero,  and  per- 
secutors such  as  his  confederates,  would  occasion  wasting  and 
desolation  to  Rome,  even  like  to  that  already  inflicted  by  Ne- 
ro, who  had  set  Rome  on  fire,  and  consumed  a  large  portion 
of  it."  ..."  The  eating  of  the  flesh  and  burning  up  with  fire, 
are  images  of  such  thorough  destruction  as  was  not  uncom- 
mon in  wars  where  bitter  animosity  reigned.  At  all  events, 
^tathen  and  persecuting  Rome  is  to  he  utterly  destroyed,^'' — Vol. 
ii.  p.  328.  He  holds  also,  that  its  destruction  commenced  with 
the  fall  of  Nero ;  and  his  theory  of  the  design  of  the  book,  and 
the  main  part  of  his  interpretation,  imply  that  it  was  to  be  at 
least  chiefly  accomplished  near  that  period.     How  else  on  his 
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hypothesis  could  the  prediction  of  its  overthrow  be  adapted  to 
console  thr  church  ?  lie  ridicules  the  supposition  that  dis- 
tant events  could  contribute  in  any  degree  to  cheer  it  m  its 
trials-  No  such  event,  however,  as  the  total  destruction  of 
Rome  took  place  in  that  age,  or  in  any  that  followed*  It  still 
maintained  its  rank  as  an  imperial  city  more  than  four  hun* 
dred  years  after  the  death  of  Nero,  continued  from  the  sub- 
version of  the  western  empire  in  476  to  be  the  capital  of  the 
western  church,  and  on  the  conversion  of  the  papacy  into 
a  civil  rule,  again  became  the  seat  of  political  power*  and 
has  continued  such  to  the  present  time.  Nor  did  it  cease  on 
the  fall  of  Nero  to  be  the  scene  of,  persecution,  or  seat  of  the 
persecuting  power  ;  but  remained  such  with  short  interrai*- 
sions  through  every  following  age,  and  has  been  the  theatre 
probably  of  more  martyrdoms  than  any  other  place  on  the 
globe.  That  his  construction  is  in  total  contradiction  to  fact, 
is  so  palpable,  that  he  even  admits  it- — ^Vol.  ii-  pp,  334,  338, 
351.  And  yet  he  professes  to  found  his  application  of  this 
part  of  the  prophecy  to  the  age  of  Nero,  on  history. 

4.  His  exposition  is  marked  at  every  step  by  the  grossest 
inconsisletjcies  and  absurdities,  as  well  as  contradictions  to 
h i s tor  V,     A ccor d in j;  to  the  laws  of  symbolizatiou.  the  wjld 
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vast  city  of  palaces,  temples,  dwellings,  and  walls,  with  its  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  a  man,  presents 
nothing  to  shock  his  sense  of  proportion  and  suitableness  !  It 
is  one  of  the  inventions  which  form  what  he  denominates  the 
esthetics  of  the  book,  and  is  skilfully  adapted  to  give  plea- 
sure to  the  sensibilities  of  **  intelligent "  readers  ! — Vol.  ii. 
pp.  320,  321,  329. 

5.  Several  of  his  other  explications  are  equally  incongruous. 
As  the  woman  with  a  crown  of  twelve  stars  was  a  symbol  of 
the  church,  her  act  in  bearing  must  be  considered  as  denoting 
an  analogous  act  of  the  body  she  represents  ;  and  her  child  a 
succession  of  persons  sustaining  a  relation  to  that  body,  analo- 
gous to  that  of  a  child  to  its  parent.  Mr.  Stuart,  however, 
holds  that  though  the  woman  was  a  symbol  of  the  church,  the 
birth  was  a  real  birth,  and  the  man-child  a  real  child,  and 
Christ ;  which  is  to  contradict  the  symbol.  As,  if  the  birth  be 
a  natural  birth,  the  mother  must  indisputably  be  a  natural 
mother  ;  so,  if  the  parent  be  symbolic,  the  birth  and  man-child 
must  undoubtedly  be  symbolic  also.  The  relation  of  the  off- 
spring to  the  parent  must  be  the  correlative  of  that  of  the 
parent  to  the  offspring.  It  is  to  contradict  fact  also.  Christ 
was  not  in  any  sense  the  offspring  of  the  Jewish  church.  That 
body  had  no  agency  in  giving  him  existence. 

6.  He  proceeds  in  the  explication  of  several  of  the  most 
important  symbols  on  assumptions  which  imply  that  they  are 
not  to  be  interpreted  by  uniform  rules,  but  to  be  exhibited  as 
the  drapery,  now  of  one  object,  and  now  of  another,  and  ex- 
panded or  compressed  in  significance,  as  the  caprice  of  the 
expositor  may  choose.  Thus,  he  interprets  the  wild  beast  of 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  as  meaning  sometimes  the  Roman 
imperial  persecuting  power,  sometimes  Nero,  and  sometimes 
the  Roman  empire.  But  if  identically  the  same  symbol  may 
thus  denote  agents  and  objects  totally  different  from  each 
other,  it  obviously  must  be  wholly  impossible  to  determine 
what  its  import  is  in  any  given  instance,  or  to  know  that  it 
may  not  have  still  more  numerous  meanings  than  have  hitherto 
been  assigned  to  it.  No  two  objects  can  be  imagined  more 
unlike,  than  a  supreme  ruler  or  succession  of  imperial  rulers, 
and  an  empire  that  is  subject  to  their  authority  ; — the  one,  in- 
telligent agents  exerting  momentous  influences;   the  other. 
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mere  territory,  or  the  population  of  a  territory  in  a  pasdve 
relation.  Such  a  capricious  method  is  no  more  justifiable  in 
the  exposition  of  symbols,  than  in  the  interpretation  of  lan- 
guage. It  were  not  a  more  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws  of 
philology  to  treat  the  substantives  and  adjectives  of  the  New 
Testament  as  subject  to  no  uniform  rules  of  construction,  and 
having  no  settled  and  dejnonstrable  meaning;  than  it  is  of  the 
laws  of  symbolization,  to  treat  its  representative  objects  as 
employed  without  any  regard  to  analogy,  or  uniform  and  de- 
monstrable relation  to  that  which  they  denote. 

7.  But  he  is  guilty  of  a  still  greater  violation  of  the  law  of 
symbols,  and  a  gross  impeachment  of  the  apostle's  veracity, 
in  his  explication  of  the  death  wound,  and  recovery  of  the  head 
of  the  wild  beast.  He  regards  that  head  as  denoting  Nero, 
and  its  death  wound  as  indicating  his  death ;  but  inasmuch  as 
Nero  did  not  rise  from  the  dead,  he  asserts  that  that  repre- 
sentation was  not  founded  at  all  on  the  actual  restoration  of 
the  head,  but  was  merely  designed  to  indicate  that  a  report 
and  belief  would  prevail  that  Nero  would  revive,  and  regain 
his  former  power. 
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wounded,  and  yet  should  recover  from  the  wound,  and  resume  his 
odious  and  tyrannical  supremacy  !'  That  John  says  he  saw  the 
wound,  etc.,  in  his  vision,  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  case  at  all, 
when  we  consider  the  use  of  symbols  ;  and  specially  when  we  once 
suppose  (which  seems  to  be  quite  plain)  that  all  which  John  here 
says  of  this  nature,  is  evidently  designed  merely  to  make  the  disclo- 
sure in  an  indirect  way,  respecting  the  person  of  the  reigning 
tyrant.  .  .  .  The  improbability  that  John  himself  supposed  or  be- 
lieved that  Nero  would  renppear  after  his  death,  seems  to  me  not  to 
need  any  demonstration.  Even  if  we  should  suppose  that  his  inspi- 
ration  might  be  doubted,  yet  a  man  as  enlightened  as  John  cannot 
well  be  imagined  to  have  credited  such  a  figment.  Why  may  he 
Dot  then  be  regarded  as  introducing  such  a  description,  only  and 
merely  to  accomplish  the  design  of  indirectly  disclosing  who  was 
symbolized  by  the  beast?" — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  443. 

With  what  more  fatal  imputation  is  it  possible  to  assail  a 
work  of  inspiration  ?  The  restoration  of  the  symbol  in  the 
apostle's  presence,  according  to  this  representation,  was  not 
only  wholly  deceptive,  or  else  his  asseveration  that  it  was 
healed  wholly  false,  but  that  falsehood  was  founded  on  a  hario- 
lation  of  the  pagan  soothsayers  and  astrologers,  and  designed 
merely  to  lead  the  reader  to  discern  who  was  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  wound,  not  that  the  wound  itself  was  to  be  healed ! 
Or,  what  more  dreadful  affront  could  be  offered  to  the  Al- 
mighty !  It^  implies,  if  Mr.  Stuart  means  to  be  regarded  as 
believing  in  the  inspiration  of  this  vision,  either  that  the  Om- 
niscient was  incapable  of  indicating  that  Nero  was  to  be  put 
to  death,  except  by  adopting  and  sanctioning  a  false  prophecy 
by  pagan  soothsayers,  impiously  arrogating  his  incommunica- 
ble attributes ;  or  else  that  he  preferred  the  use  of  means  to 
suggest  the  future,  that  were  not  only  incompatible  with  rec- 
titude, but  which  none  but  the  vilest  among  men  would  stoop 
to  employ !  But  Mr.  Stuart,  doubtless,  regards  this  as  one  of 
the  apostle's  aesthetic  inventions,  designed  to  please  the  taste 
of  refined  readers  1  Into  what  an  abyss  of  darkness  must  he 
have  sunk,  to  be  capable  of  adopting  such  a  construction  from 
infidels,  who  are  as  devoid  of  just  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  as 
were  the  soothsayers  of  the  age  of  Nero,  and  whose  object  it 
is  to  degrade  the  prophecy  to  a  level  with  the  wretched  fabri- 
cations put  forth  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  under  the 
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pretence  of  inspiration !  This  imputation,  they  are  doubtless 
aware,  if  allowed,  is  necessarily  as  fatal  to  ihe  whole  prophecy 
as  to  the  symbol  of  which  it  is  affirmed-  If  ascertained  to  be 
deceptive  in  one  instance;  if  one  of  its  most  important  sym- 
bols has  no  belter  foundation  than  a  fabe  prophecy  of  pagan 
soothsayers^  what  evidence  can  there  be  that  its  others  are  of 
any  belter  character  T  What  an  injustice  to  the  apostle,  whom 
he  is  so  ambitious  to  exhibit  as  a  poet  of  exalted  genius  and  ex- 
quisite taste,  to  represent  him  as  resorting  to  so  low  and  false 
an  expedient  to  console  his  persecuted  fellow  Christians  ?  And 
what  an  impeachment  of  the  church,  to  represent  it  as  believ- 
ing that  hariolation,  and  prepared,  by  its  faith  in  it,  to  discern 
who  it  was  whom  the  apostle  meant  to  designate  by  the 
symbol ! 

8.  He  adheres  to  no  rule  in  the  solution  of  the  symbols 
of  this  part  of  the  prophecy,  but  proceeds  now  on  the  theory, 
that  they  denote  objects  like  themselves  ;  now^  on  the  assump- 
tion that  ihey  denote  objects  of  a  different  order;  and  now, 
that  they  have  no  representative  significance,  but  are  to  be 
construed  by  the  mere  !aws  of  philology.  Thus  he  interprets 
the  seven-headed  dragon,  the  wild  beast  of  ten  horns,  and  the 
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that  which  the  wild  beast  denotes  as  a  real  wild  beast  of 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns.  It  is  incorrect  also,  on  his  as- 
sumption, that  the  image  is  a  literal  image,  to  represent  it  as 
an  image  of  Nero.  If  it  were  a  literal  image,  as  it  was  an 
image  of  the  seven-headed  beast,  it  must  have  been  shaped  in 
accordance  with  the  peculiarities  of  that  monster,  not  in  the 
likeness  of  Nero. 

In  his  explication  of  the  periods  of  the  wild  beast,  of  the 
prophecy  of  the  witnesses,  and  of  the  residence  of  the  woman 
in  the  desert,  he  treats  them  as  having  no  representative  office, 
and  limits  them  to  their  literal  import. 

"  It  is  a  sound  rule  of  interpretation,  that  the  plain  and  obvious 
meaning  of  a  passage  is  to  be  followed  whenever  it  will  make  a  good 
and  apposite  sense,  and  not  give  an  impossible,  absurd,  and  unmean- 
ing  sense.  And  in  the  cases  before  us,  the  plain  and  obvious  sense 
of  the  periods  named,  is  the  only  one  which  accords  at  all  with  the 
context  It  is  impossible  that  we  should  renounce  the  plain  and  ob- 
vious  meaning,  then,  without  a  fundamental  violation  of  the  princi- 
ples of  exegesis.  Had  the  writer  designed  to  put  days  for  years,  he 
most  without  fail  have  given  us  information  of  it.  He  could  not  ex- 
pect to  be  read  and  understood  in  any  other  manner  than  a  natural 
and  easy  one.  The  periods  designated  mean,  therefore,  what  they 
plainly  seem  to  mean :  and  it  is  an  unwarrantable  proceeding, 
when  any  other  interpretation  is  given  to  them." — Vol.  ii.  pp. 
469,  470. 

He  thus  alleges  the  fact  that  the  periods  mentioned  in  un- 
sjmbolic  prophecies  and  in  history,  are  to  be  interpreted  lite- 
rally, as  demonstrating  that  these  can  have  none  but  a  literal 
meaning.  That  they  are  measures  of  symbolic  actions  forms  no 
reason,  in  his  judgment,  for  regarding  them  as  themselves 
symbolic.  But  if  he  may  thus,  at  his  pleasure,  set  aside  one 
part  of  a  symbol  as  having  no  representative  office,  he  may, 
with  equal  propriety,  reject  any  other :  and  if  the  fact  that  the 
designations  of  time  in  unsymbolic  prophecies  are  used  lite- 
rally, proves  that  these  are  to  be  interpreted  in  that  sense  ;  the 
iact  that  those  prophecies  themselves  are  not  symbolic,  will 
equally  prove  that  these  are  not ;  and  thus  refute  those  of  his 
explications  in  which  he  treats  symbols  as  having  a  represen- 
tative office.     He  thus  varies  his  grounds  as  the  exigency  of 
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his  theories  prompts,  now  proceeding  on  one  hypothesis,  and 
now  on  another,  and  at  every  step  contradicting  alike  the  laws 
of  analogy  and  his  own  explicatioos. 

9,  He  assigns  to  some  of  the  symbols  of  these  chapters  ^n 
import  thai  is  refuted  by  indispulahle  facts  of  history.  Thus 
he  exhibits  the  two-homed  wild  beast  as  **  an  emblem  of  the 
domination  and  persjecution  of  the  pagan  priesthood  or  reli-  J 
gloLi:!  power/*  "Hi;;  the  heathen  idoSatrous  priesthood  and  their  ^ 
coadjutors/'  VoL  ii,  pp.  265,  283.  But  the  apostle  repre- 
sents this  beast  as  exercismg  all  the  power  of  the  first  beast 
in  its  presence,  in  which  is  included  indisputably  its  civil  and 
military  power.  But  the  pagan  priesthood,  it  is  notorious, 
never,  as  such,  exercised  any  civil  or  miUtary  power.  It  was 
not  a  separate  and  independent  organization^  but  the  mere 
creature  of  the  state,  and  acted  in  absolute  subordination  to  the 
senate  and  supreme  magistrates.  It  cannot  be  the  agent, 
therefore,  denoted  by  that  beast. 

In  like  manner  he  exhibits  the  ten-homed  wild  beast  as  the 
sjinbol  of  the  Roman  heathen  persecuting  power,  and  affirms 
that  '*  John's  object  by  it  w^as  to  symbolize  the  power  and  the 
cruelty  of  that  empire,  or  of  that  emperor  who  was  then  persecut- 
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church,  which  are  to  correspond  with  the  respective  traits  of 
this  symbolical  picture,  would  be  the  same  thing  as  to  look  for 
the  specific  events  in  the  life  of  David  which  correspond  with 
Ps.  xviii.  7-1 B,**  which  he  holds  had  no  existence.  Vol.  ii. 
p.  351.  But  what  proofs  are  there  that  the  agents  and  agen- 
cies to  which  he  refers,  are  not  as  truly  symbolical  as  any  others 
in  the  vision  T  The  assumption  implies  that  all  attempts  at  either 
a  verification,  or  a  demonstrative  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
phecy, are  hopeless.  If  he  is  justified  in  setting  aside  such  of  the 
symbols  as  he  pleases,  as  of  no  prophetic  significance,  other  in- 
terpreters may  claim  an  equal  right  in  regard  to  others.  He 
obviously  on  his  principles  should  have  followed  the  Germans, 
whom  he  takes  as  his  guides  in  other  relations,  and  denied  to 
the  whole  volume  the  character  of  an  inspired  prophecy. 

Such  are  the  principles  on  which  he  proceeds,  and  the 
bconsistencies  in  which  he  involves  himself,  in  his  attempts 
to  apply  the  symbols  of  chap,  xii.-xix.  to  Nero  and  his 
contemporaries. 

Similar  inaccuracies  mark  his  views  of  the  remaining  chap- 
ters, xx.-xxii.  He  regards  that  part  of  the  prophecy  as  of 
little  significance,  and  designed  rather  to  give  a  suitable  con- 
clusion to  the  work,  than  to  foreshow  the  future.  "  To  com- 
plete an  epic  plan,  which  involves  a  climactic  progression  of 
events,  and  to  gratify  the  taste  and  feelings,  the  last  part  of 
the  book  is  added."  Vol.  ii.  p.  354.  He  holds  that  the 
thousand  years  are  to  be  taken  in  their  ordinary  sense,  or  at 
most  for  a  very  long  period.  The  new  heavens  and  earth, 
though  explicitly  said  to  have  been  seen  by  the  apostle,  and 
seen  therefore  in  vision,  and  thence  undoubtedly  as  symbols, 
he  holds  were  literal,  and  a  new  creation,  and  not  representa- 
tive ;  exhibits  the  passing  away  of  the  first  heaven  and  first 
earth  as  their  annihilation,  and  regards  the  new  Jerusalem  as 
a  real  and  material  city,  though  it  is  expressly  denominated 
the  Lamb's  wife ;  constructions  as  inconsistent  with  the  law 
of  symbolization,  as  were  a  literal  interpretation  of  any  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  prophecy. 

We  might,  besides  the  refutation  of  these  theories  on  which 
he  proceeds,  point  out  many  subordinate  errors  in  his  exposi- 
tion, but  it  has  become  sufiiciently  apparent  that  hi»  work  is 
little  adapted  to  the  end  for  which  he  desigaed  it.    It  has  ao 
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claims  to  be  considered  as  an  explanation  of  the  Apocalypse. 
So  far  from  a  just  estimate  of  the  prophecy,  be  remains,  after 
all  his  study  and  speculation,  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  its  import,  and  its  spirit ; 
and  instead  of  comprehending  his  own  hypotheses,  appears  to 
be  totally  unaware  of  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  of  the 
results  to  which  they  lead.  In  place  of  impartially  interpret- 
ing the  book,  and  adjusting  his  views  to  its  teachings,  he  has, 
in  violation  of  all  the  just  laws  of  exegesis,  set  aside  and  sup- 
pressed its  genuine  meaning,  and  employed  himself  in  endea- 
voring to  verify  a  system  of  gratuitous  and  injurious  theories 
respecting  it.  His  speculations  in  regard  to  the  structure  and 
design  of  the  bc^ok  are  adopted  chiefly  from  Eichhorn,  Ewald, 
and  other  Germans,  and  apparently  without  a  suspicion  of  the 
objections  to  which  they  are  obnoxious ;  and  his  explications 
of  the  symbols  generally  but  copies  or  slight  modifications  oi 
theirs.  Its  literary  character  is  as  low  as  its  exegetical  merit 
It  is  prolix,  repetitious,  often  vague  in  thought  and  careless  in 
expression,  and  never  rises  to  elegance.  We  look  in  vain  in 
it  for  the  keen  perception,  the  sound  judgment,  the  compre- 
hensive views,  the  scrupulous  adherence  to  rules,  and  consist- 
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prophecy.  The  sanction  he  has  thus  given  to  their  unwarrant- 
able speculations  is  unworthy  of  him  as  a  scholar  as  well  as  a 
Christian,  and  deserves  the  severest  reprobation.  A  moderate 
share  of  good  sense  and  sound  learning  should  have  enabled 
him  to  discriminate  between  their  skill  as  philologists  and  their 
lawlessness  as  theorists.  The  undistinguishing  favor  with 
which  he  adopts  their  rash  and  infidel  assumptions,  and  the 
onskilfulness  he  displays  in  their  application,  indicate  decisively 
that  he  is  no  master  of  his  profession,  and  must  necessarily 
with  ^  the  intelligent"  divest  his  critical  decisions  of  authority. 


Art.  IV. — The  Late  Revolutions  in  Europe. 

The  late  subversion  of  the  throne  of  France,  and  transfer- 
ence, in  a  large  degree,  of  the  supreme  power  from  the 
monarchs  to  the  people,  in  all  the  kingdoms  and  principalities 
of  Grermany  and  Italy,  have  struck  the  world  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  suddenness  and  facility  with  which  they  were 
accomplished,  and  wrought  as  rude  havoc  with  the  theories 
of  politicians  and  economists,  theologians  and  religious  refor- 
mers, as  with  the  schemes  of  statesmen  and  princes.  The 
general  mind  has  been  thrown  by  them  from  its  settled  expec- 
tations, and  filled  with  uncertainty  of  the  future.  In  what  are 
these  revolutions  to  issue  ?  What  are  the  designs  of  Provideilce 
in  permitting  them  ?  How  are  they  to  affect  the  true  wor- 
shippers? What  is  to  be  their  influence  on  the  apostate 
church  T — are  questions  that  have  been  asked  very  generally 
by  the  thoughtful ;  and,  perhaps,  the  first  at  least,  must  long 
continue  to  be  asked,  before  a  full  solution  can  be  given.  Of 
the  various  lines  of  possible  and  probable  events  to  which 
they  may  give  birth,  it  is  wholly  beyond  our  power  to  discern 
which  it  is  that  is  to  emerge  into  existence;  and  we  are 
equally  unable  to  determine  what  the  modifications  must  be 
of  any  of  the  great  trains — peace  or  war,  freedom  or  oppres- 
sion— ^in  which  they  may  issue.  What,  however,  their  re- 
lations are  to  the  predictions  which  are  supposed  to  be  now 
meeting  their  accomplishment,  and  their  tendencies,  as  far  as 
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they  are  yet  developed,  towards  other  great  events  that  are 
approaching,  seem  to  be  sufficiently  obvious- 
ly Though  neither  we  nor  any  one  else  probably,  had  an- 
ticipated them,  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  construction  we 
had  placed  on  the  fifth  vial  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  are,  doubt- 
les!5,  among  the  events  denoted  by  that  symbol*  *^  And  the 
fifth  poured  his  vial  on  the  throne  of  the  wild  beast,  and  its 
kingdom  was  darkened*  And  they  gnawed  their  tongues  for 
pain,  and  blaspliemed  the  God  of  heaven  for  their  pains  and 
for  their  ulcers,  and  changed  not  from  their  works." — Ren 
itvi.  10,  IL  The  wild  heast  is  the  representative  of  the  civil 
rulers  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  western  Roman  empire ;  its  ten 
horns  symboliEing  their  dynasties  of  kings,  and  its  other  parts 
their  corresponding  orders  of  inferior  officers.  The  wild 
beast's  official  station,  or  that  by  which  it  was  supported  in  the 
exercise  of  its  tyrannical  acts,  was  divested  of  its  splendor  by 
the  vial,  and  its  kingdom  darkened.  And  they  gnawed  their 
tongues  for  pain  ;  which  indicates  chagrin  and  rage  at  disap- 
pointmentp  and  despair  of  jTelief:  and  blasphemed  God  for 
their  pains  and  their  ulcers ;  which  implies  that  they  impeach 
him  of  injustice  in  subjecting  them  to  such  calamities.     Their 
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the  kingdom  in  darkness.  Tiie  gigantic  power  to  which  it  had 
risen,  was  remedilessly  broken,  its  glory  eclipsed,  its  pride  of 
conquest  and  invincibility  turned  into  the  mortification  of  de- 
feat, and  subjection  to  those  over  whom  it  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  have  the  mastery.  The  new  nobility,  the  officers  of 
government,  the  soldiers,  the  people  generally,  were  stung 
with  chagrin  at  the  change.  The  re-establishment  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  by  the  conquering  powers,  revived  the  tor- 
turing sense  of  their  degradation,  the  violent  detestation  of 
that  line,  and  the  infuriate  passion  for  unrestrained  liberty  de- 
noted by  the  ulcers,  with  which  they  had  been  smitten  under 
the  first  vial ;  and  they  blasphemed  God,  and  changed  not  from 
their  works.  The  same  lawlessness,  the  same  ambition  of 
conquest,  the  same  spirit  of  tyranny,  the  same  audacious 
ttheism,  as  had  marked  them  during  the  revolution,  and  the 
wars  to  which  it  gave  birth,  characterized  them  still. 

The  second  efiusion  took  place  at  the  dethronement  of 
Charles  X.,  in  1830.  A  crowd  of  princes,  nobles,  officials, 
and  others  who  continued  to  prefer  that  dynasty,  were  filled 
with  dismay  and  exasperation  at  the  overthrow  of  their  hopes ; 
while  a  large  number  who  sought  the  establishment  of  an 
elective  government,  were  tortured  with  an  equal  frenzy  at 
the  defeat  of  their  schemes  by  the  continuation  of  the  mo- 
narchy in  the  Orleans  line;  and  they  chafed  and  harassed 
themselves  with  agitations,  insurrections,  and  conspiracies  for 
several  years. 

But  the  symbol  has  met  with  a  still  more  emphatic  verifi- 
cation in  the  late  revolution  in  that  empire,  and  the  kingdoms 
of  Germany  and  Italy.  This  shower,  which  shed  its  first 
drops  on  the  Papal,  Neapolitan,  and  other  Italian  thrones,  de- 
scended in  a  deluge  on  that  of  France.  The  despotic  acts  of  the 
government,  the  bold  attempt  of  the  monarch  to  wrest  from  the 
subject  the  right,  not  only  of  public  discussion,  but  of  assembling 
Cfeo  for  festivals,  roused  in  the  breasts  of  the  whole  population, 
an  exacerbated  sense  of  the  cruel  and  disgraceful  thraldom  in 
which  they  were  held ;  and  led  them  to  hurl  the  tyrant  from 
his  station,  and  strike  the  monarchy  itself,  at  least  for  the  mo- 
ment, from  existence.  That  burst  of  indignation  at  their 
wrongs,  that  shout  and  rush  for  liberty,  kindled,  as  by  an  elec- 
tric ^ock,  a  similar  passion  in  all  the  nations  of  Grermany  and 
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Ita]j%  and  led  to  an  instant  assertion  of  their  rights,  and  com- 
pulsion of  the  fulers  to  surrender  their  despotic  powers,  and 
grant  to  the  subject  the  great  elements  of  liberty  i — freedom 
of  opinion  and  worship,  the  right  of  publication,  a  share  by 
representation  in  the  enactment  of  laws,  and  the  possession 
and  use  of  the  arms  by  which  the  governments  are  to  be 
mninlained.  To  the  monarchs,  the  princes,  the  nobles,  and 
the  vast  crowd  of  officers,  who  are  struck  from  their  stations^ 
or  shorn  of  their  power,  their  kingdoms  are  filled  with  dark- 
ness by  this  change  ;  while  it  has  proved  the  occasion  of  equal 
disaster  and  dismay  to  the  commercial  and  laboring  clasj^es* 
and  may,  not  improbably,  through  the  violence  of  the  multi- 
tude, or  the  injudicious  policy  of  the  new  rulers,  become  the 
cause  of  still  wider  embarrassment,  and  a  more  total  disor- 
ganization of  society. 

What  a  verification  of  the  symbol,  at  a  moment,  in  a  form, 
and  on  a  scale,  no  one  had  anticipated  1  The  splendor  of  the 
despotic  throne  that  had  dazzled  the  eyes  of  mankind  for  ages, 
has  in  a  moment  become  dimmed,  and  the  whole  circle  of 
^Jealms  though  which  it  shot  its  rays,  involved  in  darknesa. 
Jprance,  Belgium,  Holland,  Hanover,  Prussia,  Denmark,  Sax- 
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mixed  with  clay."  Daniel  ii.  41-43.  Commentators  have  very 
generally  put  a  mistaken  construction  on  this  passage,  by  as- 
saming  that  the  image  is  the'  symbol  of  kingdoms,  instead  of 
their  rulers.     Thus,  Mr.  Faber : 

"  We  have  here  a  prediction  that,  subsequent  to  the  division  of  the 
Roman  empire  into  the  two  empires  of  the  east  and  west,  it  should 
be  subjected  to  a  yet  further  division  into  ten  kifigdomSj  represented 
hj  the  ten  toes  of  the  image.  These  kingdoms,  however,  should  not 
be  equally  strong  or  equally  permanent ;  for  some  of  them,  inheriting 
a  portion  of  the  characteristic  Roman  iron,  should  be  firm  and  dura- 
ble, while  others  of  them,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  potter's  clay, 
should  soon  be  crushed  by  their  more  powerful  iron  neighbors,  and 
should  crumble  away  into  the  impalpable  powder  of  their  detached 
component  individuals.  In  the  meantime,  the  principle  of  cohesion 
which  had  marked  the  unmixed  iron  state  of  the  Roman  empire, 
should  be  for  ever  destroyed  ;  for,  although  the  sovereigns  of  these 
different  kingdoms  should  perpetually  and  systematically  contract 
matrimonial  alliances  with  each  other,  they  should  not  on  that  ac- 
count the  better  cohere  ;  or,  if  two  or  three  of  the  kingdoms  might, 
by  marriage  or  conquest,  come  to  be  united  under  one  government, 
rtill  the  whole  should  never  be  subdued  and  melted  down  into  a  single 
mass  by  any  invading  fifth  secular  empire,  as  the  Babylonian  was  by 
the  Persian."— S.  Cal.  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 

In  like  manner  Mr.  Frere : 

"  In  the  period  of  its  weakness,  or  in  its  divided  state,  it  is  repre- 
sented  in  the  vision  of  the  great  image,  hy  the  feet  and  toes,  part  of 
potter's  clay  and  part  of  iron,  and  in  the  parallel  vision  of  the  four 
beasts,  by  the  ten  horns  of  the  fourth,  which  are  said  to  be  ten  kings 
or  kingdoms,  that  should  arise,  the  number  of  toes  agreeing  with  the 
number  of  horns,  and  both  equally  representing  ten  minor  kingdoms, 
which  were  formed  by  a  division  of  the  western  Roman  empire. 

"  The  ten  kingdoms  of  the  divided  western  Roman  empire  are  re- 
presented in  these  verses  as  being  some  of  them  strong  and  others 
weak,  and  as  differing  from  each  other  as  iron  differs  from  clay  ;  and 
we  find  the  contrast  between  the  two  classed  of  kingdoms  yet  more 
strikingly  pointed  out  in  verse  47,  by  which  we  understand  that, 
though  the  strong  and  powerful  kingdoms  should  be  mingled  with  the 
base  and  inferior  kingdoms  (called,  as  a  term  denoting  weakness  and 
inferiority,  *  the  seed  of  men  *),  lying  mixed  together  with  them  as 
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the  broken  pieces  of  the  western  Roman  empire,  they  diould  not 
'  cleave  together '  or  assimilate,  but  should  be  perfectly  distinct,  and 
separate  characters ;  there  should  appear  in  the  tirong  kingdoms  off 
ike  iron,  all  the  strength  and  tyranny  of  the  old  Roman  empire,  but 
none  of  the  weakness  of  the'  inferior  kingdoms  of  clay." — Combined 
View  of  Proph.  pp.  135,  136. 

They  thus,  in  the  first  place,  treat  the  image  as  the  symbol 
of  kingdoms  instead  of  their  rulers,  which  is  both  against 
analogy  and  the  express  interpretation  given  by  the  prophet, 
who  explains  the  toes  as  the  representatives  of  kings.  **  In  the 
days  of  these  kings  " — denoted  by  the  toes — "  shall  the  God  of 
heaven  set  up  a  kingdom,  which  shall  never  be  destroyed," 
V.  44.  And  next,  instead  of  exhibiting  the  iron  and  clay  as 
mingled  together  in  each  toe,  they  represent  those  of  which 
the  iron  was  an  element,  as  consisting  wholly  of  iron,  and  those 
into  which  the  clay  entered,  as  formed  wholly  of  clay ;  and 
imply,  accordingly,  that  there  was  no  contact  of  the  iron  with 
the  clay,  except  at  the  junction  of  the  clay  toes  with  the  feet 
But  this  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  language  of  the  passage. 
In  the  representation,  **  the  toes  of  the  feet  were  part  of  iron 
and  part  of  clay,**  the  union  of  the  two  is  as  expressly  affirmed 
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As  the  toes  then  symbolize  the  rulers  of  the  kingdoms,  not 
the  kiogdoms  themselves,  nor  their  population ;  as  the  iron  and 
clay  were  used  in  the  composition  of  each  toe,  and  as  the  clay 
is  interpreted  as  denoting  the  seed  of  men,  or  people  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  kings  and  nobles,  whom  the  iron  represents, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  mixture  of  the  clay  with  the  iron  indi- 
cates the  admission  of  the  people  to  a  share  in  political  power 
with  the  monarchs  and  nobility  ;  and  their  want  of  interfusion 
and  coherence  denotes  that  there  should  be  an  antagonism 
between  the  monarchical  and  popular  branches  of  their  govern- 
ments. The  people  have  had  a  considerable  share  by  repre- 
sentation in  the  government  of  Great  Britain  and  Switzerland 
for  several  generations,  and  in  a  slight  degree  in  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Belgium,  but,  we  believe,  nowhere  else. 
But  by  this  revolution  the  representative  element  is  introduced 
mto  the  whole  circle  of  kingdoms  embraced  in  the  western 
Roman  empire, — France,  Holland,  Hanover,  Prussia,  Denmark, 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  Austria,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Lombardy, 
Sardinia,  Rome,  Tuscany,  Naples,  Sicily  ;  and,  what  is  almost 
equally  important,  the  arms  by  which  the  governments  them- 
selves are  to  be  supported  are  withdrawn  from  standing  armies, 
which  were  the  instruments  of  enforcing  the  will  of  the  mo- 
narchs on  their  subjects,  and  transferred  to  the  citizens,  so  that 
the  whole  executive  force  of  the  rulers  is  now  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  and  its  exertion  made  dependent  on  their 
pleasure.  Their  civil  organizations  are  now,  therefore,  to  pre- 
sent a  far  more  striking  conformity  to  the  symbol  than  hereto- 
fore; and  the  prediction  that  the  hereditary  and  elective 
elements  will  be  as  incapable  of  mixture  and  cohesion  as  iron 
and  clay,  will  undoubtedly  meet  in  their  history  an  equal 
accomplishment. 

By  what  a  stroke  has  the  finger  of  the  Almighty  thus  veri- 
fied that  representation  drawn  nearly  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred years  ago  I  What  an  exemplification  it  presents  of  the 
minute  coincidence,  which,  when  they  are  understood,  is  ever 
found  to  subsist  between  the  symbols  which  he  employs  to 
foreshow  the  future,  and  the  events  in  which  they  meet  their 
fulfilment  I 

3.  These  revolutions  open  the  way  for  a  fuller  exertion 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  of  the  agencies  symbolized 
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*by  ihe  angel  flying  in  mid-heaven,  having  the  everlasting 
gospel  to  proclaim  to  those  who  dwell  on  the  earth,  by  ^rhom 
are  meant  the  inhabitants  of  the  ten  kingdoms;  while  the 
other  nations  and  tribes  and  tongues  and  peoples  from  whom 
they  are  distinguished,  denote  those  who  occupy  the  other 
parts  of  the  globe.  There  have  hitherto  been  very  great  ob* 
stacles  to  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  in  France,  and  many 
parts  of  Germany,  whilst  it  has  been  almost  wholly  excluded 
from  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  lata 
kiDg  of  France  and  tiie  Catholic  hierarchy,  to  obstruct  the  or- 
ganization of  new  Protestant  churcheSj  and  absolutely  prevent 
their  institution,  unless  they  submitted  to  nationalizatioiL 
Great  efforts  were  made  also  to  discountenance  and  hinder 
the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  and  religious  books,  A 
similar  policy  had  long  been  pursued  by  Austria,  and  several 
of  the  smaller  German  states.  But  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous elements  in  the  reformation  demanded  by  the  people  in 
the  late  movements,  and  one  of  the  first  and  most  emphatic  of 
the  concessions  made  by  the  governments,  is  freedom  of 
opinion  and  worship,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press.  If  these 
promises  are  verified  in  Austria,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Bavaria, 
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last  two  centuries  been  endeavoring  to  repair,  could  be  thus  * 
overturned  in  a  moment  by  a  single  shout  of  the  multitude, 
like  the  walls  of  ancient  Jericho  at  the  blast  of  a  horn  I 
What  a  spacious  and  attractive  theatre  is  there  unfolded  for 
the  benevolence  and  zeal  of  the  people  of  God  !  And  with 
what  a  marked  reference  to  it  does  his  providence  seem  for  a 
long  period  to  have  been  conducted  ?  The  uninterrupted  peace 
and  commercial  activity  of  the  last  thirty  years  have  led  to  a  far 
freer  communication  between  both  Great  Britain  and  this  coun- 
try, and  the  continent,  than  at  any  former  period,  and  a  larger 
acquaintance  with  the  condition  of  the  people.  Not  only  has  an 
intimate  knowledge  been  gained  of  the  Waldenses,  the  churches 
of  Switzerland,  the  Reformed  of  France,  and  the  Protestants  of 
Germany,  but  much  information  has  been  collected,  also,  of  the 
condition  of  the  Catholics  in  every  part  of  Europe;  and  socie- 
ties formed  in  Great  Britain,  and  this  country,  and  correlative 
associations  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  some  of  the  German 
states  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures,  the  distribution  of  re- 
ligious books,  and  the  employment  of  missionaries  to  teach  the 
gospel.  Organizations  are  thus  already  in  existence  for  the 
occupation  of  this  vast  field  ;  the  most  eligible  points  of  ag- 
gression are  known  ;  the  wants  and  dispositions  of  the  people, 
and  the  proper  methods  of  procedure.  The  pious  and  bene- 
volent of  this  country,  England,  Scotland,  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany,  will  doubtless  regard  themselves  as 
sommoned  by  this  extraordinary  providence  to  fulfil  the  oflice 
foreshown  by  the  angel,  and  proclaim  the  gospel  to  those 
nations.  And  God  will  crown  their  labors  with  success. 
There  are  indications  of  a  readiness  in  great  numbers  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  to  receive  the  Scriptures  and 
evangelical  books,  and  listen  to  Protestant  teachers.  The 
people  of  several  parishes  in  France  have  already  dismissed 
their  Catholic  pastors,  and  introduced  Protestant  ministers  in 
their  place  ;  and  if^due  efforts  are  made,  crowds  will  be  led 
forth  from  the  darkness  and  shadow  of  death  in  which  they  are 
now  sitting,  into  the  light  of  evangelical  day.  The  purpose 
which  God  thus  indicates  of  recalling  into  existence  a  pure 
church  in  those  lands  where  he  once  had  a  succession  of 
faithful  worshippers,  seems  eminently  worthy  of  his  wisdom 
and  graciousness.     What  an  answer  it  will  form  to  the  pray- 
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ers  that  have  gone  up  from  the  hearts  of  his  persecuted  and 
struggling  people  from  age  to  age  for  the  perpetuation  of  his 
true  church,  and  the  sanctification  of  their  descendants! 
What  a  fulfilment  of  his  promises  I  What  a  vindication  of 
the  gospel  from  the  superstition  and  idolatry  charged  on  it  by 
the  apostate  church !  With  what  emotions  must  the  myriads 
and  millions  of  martyrs,  confessors,  and  faithful  ones,  whose 
dust  slumbers  in  those  lands,  look  down  from  heaven  on  the 
scene,  and  contemplate  the  events  that  are  approaching  I 
Could  they  give  utterance  to  their  hearts,  in  what  accents 
would  they  urge  the  Christians  of  this  and  other  countries,  who 
hold  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  to  proclaim  its  glad  tidings 
to  those  perishing  nations,  while  they  are  thus  disposed  to  lis- 
ten !  But  they  will  not  need  such  a  supernatural  appeal. 
They  will  feel  that  God  himself  summons  them  by  his  extra- 
ordinary providence  to  this  duty,  and  they  will  obey  his  call 
with  promptitude  and  joy.  It  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  Apo- 
calypse that  a  revival  of  pure  religion  is  to  take  place  in  each 
of  the  ten  kingdoms,  and  a  body  of  faithful  witnesses  raised  op 
before  the  last  great  struggle  of  the  antichristian  powers  ;  and 
this  is  the  great  moment,  undoubtedly,  when  the  agencies  are 
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There  is  no  adaptation  in  a  river  to  symbolize  a  territory,  em- 
bracing land  and  sea,  mountains,  hills,  plains,  vales,  and  streams. 
Waters,  moreover,  are  a  symbol  of  peoples  and  nations,  not 
of  the  country  in  which  they  reside.  Those  writers  who  re- 
gard the  Euphrates  as  the  symbol  of  the  Turkish  population, 
are  in  error  also  in  assuming  that  it  is  used  in  the  passage,  on 
which  they  found  their  construction,  Isaiah  viii.  7,  8 — as  a 
symbol  of  the  people  or  armies  of  Assyria.  It  is  not  employ- 
ed there  symbolically,  but  metaphorically,  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration ;  as  it  is  expressly  said  that  it  is  "  the  king  of  As- 
syria and  his  glory"  that  are  called  the  waters  of  the  river  ; 
and  it  is  of  him  that  it  is  affirmed  that  he  shall  come  up  over 
aD  his  channels,  and  pass  over  all  his  banks.  It  is  no  more 
used  as  a  symbol  therefore  of  the  Assyrians,  than  a  lion's 
whelp  is  as  a  symbol  of  Judah  when  its  name  is  transferred  to 
him  in  order  to  indicate  that  he  resembled  that  animal ;  or  than 
fire  is  employed  as  a  symbol  of  God,  when,  in  order  to  express 
the  insupportableness  of  his  displeasure,  he  is  said  to  be  a  con- 
suming fire.  The  king  and  his  armies  are  called  the  waters 
of  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  that  they  would 
sweep  over  the  intervening  territorj%  and  rush  on  Judea  like 
ao  overwhelming  flood  ;  not  in  order  to  symbolize  their  rapid 
march  and  resistless  power. 

Their  construction,  moreover,  involves  results  which  they 
seem  not  to  have  perceived,  and  that  overturn  the  interpreta- 
tions they  put  on  other  parts  of  the  prophecy*  As  the  symbol 
ii  taken  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  Euphrates  by  Cyrus,  in  or- 
der to  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  if  it  denotes,  as  they  assume, 
the  decay  and  downfall  of  the  Turkish  nation,  it  must  be  in  or- 
der to  a  conquest  of  some  kind  of  the  nations  that  are  west  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  by  a  people  of  the  east,  whom  the  Turks 
now  separate  from  Europe.  But  none  of  these  expositors 
anticipate  any  such  conquest  either  military  or  religious.  It 
would  overthrow  their  whole  theory  of  the  future.  A  military 
conquest,  indeed,  of  the  west  by  the  east,  may  justly  be  re- 
garded as  an  impossibility.  The  whole  of  the  nations  beyond 
the  Euphrates  would  be  incapable,  in  their  present  ignorance 
of  the  military  art,  to  cope  with  a  single  powerful  people  of 
the  west.     That  construction,  therefore,  which  is  founded  on 
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the  mistake  of  a  metaphor  for  a  symbol,  and  io  every  relatioti 
improbable,  must  be  abaudoned. 

The  symbols  are  drawn  undoubted iy  from  the  overthrow  of 
ancient  Babylon,  by  the  diversion  of  the  Euphrates  from  its 
channel  by  Cyrus.  Cyrus  and  Darius,  the  monarchs  of  the 
Persians  and  Mcdes,  are  accordingly  the  symbolic  kings  who 
were  from  the  sun's  rising.  As  the  Euphrates  was  then  dried 
by  turning  its  waters  into  a  vast  reservoir,  in  order  to  a  con- 
quest of  Babylon,  through  which  it  passed  ;  so  that  which  the 
Euphrates  denotes,  s lands  in  a  similar  relation,  doubtless,  to 
the  great  Babylon  of  the  prophecy;  and  the  change  in  like 
nianner  symbolized  by  its  being  dried,  is  in  order  to  an  analo- 
gous overthrow  of  the  body  denoted  by  that  apostate  city* 
But  the  great  Babylon  of  the  prophecy  is  the  symbol  of  the 
national ited  hierarchies  of  the  ten  kingdoms  of  the  western 
Roman  empire.  This  is  seen  from  a  variety  of  considerations. 
It  is  not,  as  many  suppose^  the  symbol  of  a  material  city,  like 
Rome.  That  were  to  make  the  representative  and  that  which 
it  represenls  of  the  same  species,  which  is  against  analogy.  It 
stands  for  human  beings,  therefore,  who  are  united  in  a  body 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  of 

city  into  walls  and  dwellinj^s,  that  yield  protection  and  shel- 
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civil  rulers,  and  treat  their  legislation  over  it  as  of  higher  au- 
thority than  his ;  and  that  is  the  only  mode  in  which  they  make 
such  an  ascription  to  them  of  his  prerogatives.  That  is  indi- 
cated also  by  the  station  of  the  woman  on  the  wild  beast ;  as 
it  is  as  nationalized  establishments  only  that  ecclesiastics  are 
supported  in  an  analogous  manner  by  civil  rulers.  And  finally, 
that  they  are  the  body  whom  she  denotes,  is  seen  from  her  in- 
toxication with  the  blood  of  the  saints ;  as  they  have  been  the 
instigators  of  all  the  persecutions  arid  slaughters  of  God's  peo- 
ple that  have  taken  place  within  their  jurisdiction  during  the 
period  of  their  nationalization. 

As,  then,  great  Babylon  represents  the  nationalized  hierar- 
chies of  the  kingdoms  of  the  western  Roman  empire,  and. as 
waters  denote  peoples  and  nations  :  the  great  river  Euphrates, 
which  ran  through  the  midst  of  that  city  and  ministered  to  its 
sustenance,  wealth,  and  defence,  must  denote  the  peoples  and 
nations  who  sustain  an  analogous  relation  to  the  nationalized 
hierarchies;  and  they  are  the  nations,  unquestionably,  who 
live  under  their  jurisdiction  and  yield  them  support.  The 
drying  of  the  river  Euphrates,  accordingly,  symbolizes  the 
alienation  and  withdrawment  of  the  people  from  those  estab- 
lishments, ^in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  diversion  of  the  waters 
of  the  Euphrates  from  its  channel :  and  that  alienation  is  to 
be  in  order  to  their  conquest  and  overthrow  ;  as  the  diversion 
of  the  Euphrates  from  its  bed  was  in  order  to  the  conquest  of 
Babylon. 

By  what  steps  this  vast  change  is  to  be  accomplished, 
seemed  wholly  uncertain  before  the  occurrence  of  these 
political  revolutions.  But  they  appear  likely,  by  the  gift  of 
religious  freedom,  to  prepare  the  way  for  it,  and  on  an  exten- 
sive scale :  and  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  results  towards  which  they  are  to  tend.  It  is  known  that 
in  France,  Italy,  and  some  parts  of  Germany,  there  are  great 
numbers  of  Catholics  who  are  strongly  inclined  to  Protestant- 
ism, and  who,  if  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  law  and  the 
&ar  of  public  discredit,  will  emerge  from  the  Romish  com- 
munion, like  captives  from  a  prison ;  cast  oflf  the  fetters  in 
which  they  have  been  held,  and  unite  in  no  religious  associa- 
tions except  voluntarily ;  assent  to  no  creed  but  such  as  ac- 
cords with  their  own  views ;  and  offer  no  worship  but  such  as 
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they  deem  acceptable  to  God.  This  disposition  to  quit  those 
establishments  will,  doubtlesgt,  be  heightened  at  present  by  the 
odium  to  which  their  intimate  association  with  the  despotisms 
that  have  fallen^  subjects  them.  The  intolerance  and  tyranny 
of  priests  will  now  naturally  be  resisted  and  rejected,  along 
with  the  tyranny  of  kings  ;  and  submission  to  the  one  be  deemed 
to  be  as  disgraceful  as  subjection  to  the  other.  And  as  the 
Bible  and  evangelical  protestant  books  are  distributed  and 
made  sybjecls  of  discussion ;  as  missionaries  are  muitipliedf 
and  churches  establii^hed  in  the  cities  and  villages,  and  the 
doctrines  of  pure  Christianity,  the  elevating  influence  it  exerts, 
and  the  lofty  hopes  it  inspires,  become  known,  vast  fcrowds 
will  be  led  to  join  the  voluntarj'  party,  with  whom  knowledge 
IS  to  be  acquired,  curiosity  and  the  love  of  excitement  grati- 
fied, a  rational  faith  nourished,  and  hopes  aw^akened  that  sup- 
port the  heart  under  the  trials  of  life. 

What  a  new,  what  an  eventful,  what  an  exciting  prospect 
is  thus  opened  to  the  church  I  What  a  struggle  between  the 
witnes&es  of  Jesus  and  the  antichristian  powers  it  is  to  in- 
volve !  What  a  conflict  between  truth  and  error  f  How 
many  contesis  of  argument ;  how  many  appeals  to  interest 
and  passion  ;    and  how  many  alarms^  mortilications,  and  re^ 
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soil  of  France,  through  a  long  succession  of  ages ;  and  with 
all  the  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  hierarchy  that  the  power 
of  the  magistrtite  could  give :  for  all  the  churches  in  that 
country  that  held  the  testimony  of  Jesus  from  the  sixth  cen- 
tury to  the  sixteenth,  were  dissentients  from  the  establishment, 
and  sustained  their  pastors  and  missionaries  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions ;  and  we  have  the  natural  result  of  the  compulsory 
method,  in  the  persecution  and  slaughter,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
thousands  and  myriads  of  the  true  worshippers  from  age  to 
age,  and  their  almost  total  extermination ;  and  in  the  present 
decrepitude  of  the  establishment,  on  the  other,  the  almost  to- 
tal extinction  of  piety  and  faith  in  its  ministers  and  members, 
and  the  general  spread  of  the  dissolute  manners  and  infidel 
principles  of  the  school  of  Voltaire. 

That  great  experiment  of  fifteen  hundred  years,  and  the 
resembling  trial  that  was  made  with  nearly  the  same  results 
in  every  nation  of  Europe,  have  not  satisfied  the  ecclesiastics 
and  statesmen  of  the  ten  kingdoms.  They  still  give  their  verdict 
against  Gkxl  and  his  confessors ;  and  it  is  now  to  be  made  again 
under  auspices  more  favorable  to  the  friends  of  truth.  They 
are  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  their  antagonists  in  respect  to 
freedom  of  association  and  worship,  and  protection  from  vio- 
lence ;  and  with  no  disadvantage  that  is  not  to  be  common  to 
both,  except  that  they  are  not  to  draw  their  revenues  from 
the  treasury  of  the  state,  but  to  furnish  them  spontaneously 
from  their  own  means ;  while  they  are  themselves  to  contri- 
bute, in  proportion  with  others,  to  uphold  the  national 
establishments.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  to  enjoy  en- 
couragements and  aids  from  the  example,  the  sympathies,  and 
the  benefactions  of  the  churches  of  this  country  and  Great 
Britain,  that  were  wholly  unknown  to  the  witnesses  of  the 
eariier  ages. 

What  the  end  is  to  be  of  this  conflict,  which  most  intimately 
touches  the  prerogatives  and  glory  of  God,  and  the  refutation 
and  overthrow  of  his  enemies,  he  has  foreshown  through  the 
symbols  of  the  sixth  vial  and  the  slaughter  of  the  witnesses. 
The  vast  secession  from  the  established  churches,  which  is  to 
arise  from  it,  is  to  strike  the  hierarchies  and  civil  rulers  with 
the  fear  of  the  overthrow  of  their  usurped  power,  and  prompt 
them  to  endeavors  to  preserve  and  augment  it»    That  is  to 
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give  rise  to  a  controversy  in  regard  to  the  rightfulness  of  na- 
tional ization,  in  which  its  true  character  as  a  usurpation  of  the 
rights  of  God  is  to  be  unfolded.  Under  the  agitations  and 
alarms  of  that  contest,  the  monarchs  and  ecclesiastics  are 
again  to  resume  the  power  of  compulsion  which  they  have 
now  surrendered,  and  endeavor  to  put  down  their  assailants 
by  force ;  when  the  Son  of  God  is  to  interpose,  and  vindicate 
his  martyred  people  by  a  public  resurrection  to  immortality 
and  glory,  and  assumption  to  heaven. 

As  this  great  movement  advances,  it  will  naturally  £xert  a 
powerful  influence'on  the  expectations  entertained  by  the  peo- 
ple of  God  throughout  those  nations,  and  in  this  country,  in 
respect  to  the  future.  It  will  show  that  the  interpreters  of  the 
prophecies,  who  are  now  considered  as  of  authority,  are  in 
error  in  their  views  of  the  events  that  are  at  hand.  The 
credit  of  their  method  of  explication  will  naturally  be  impair- 
ed by  the  discovery  that  they  have  mistaken  one  of  the  plainest 
symbols  of  the  Apocalypse  as  the  representative  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  instead  of  the  nationalized  hierarchies.  It  will 
startle  the  evangelical  members  of  the  British  establishment 
from  the  misconceptions  in  which  they  are  involved,  in  respect 
to  the  rights  of  the  state  over  the  church.  It  will  doubtless 
rouse  the  people  of  God  generally  from  their  neglect  of  the 
prophecies,  and  prompt  them  to  institute  an  earnest  search  for 
their  meaning,  and  to  yield  them  the  influence  on  their  faith 
and  expectations  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Not  improbably  indeed,  many  events  may  occur,  that  for  a 
period  may  seem  at  war  with  these  indications  of  his  word, 
perplex  his  people  with  doubt,  and  arm  the  unbelieving  and 
hostile  with  specious  objection.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
French  may  immediately  denationalize  their  churches,  and 
seemingly  refute,  therefore,  the  interpretation  of  great  Babylon 
as  the  symbol  of  the  legalized  hierarchies ; — which  the  prophe- 
cy shows  is  not  to  fall  till  after  the  slaughter  and  resurrection 
of  the  witnesses.  Should  they,  however,  adopt  that  measure, 
it  will  form  no  just  reason  for  distrusting  that  construction. 
The  Catholic  church  has  already  been  denationalized  once  by 
that  nation,  but  it  was  speedily  restored  from  political  motives. 
And  an  equal  want  of  it  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  felt  as 
an  instrument  of  moral  and  civil  influence  by  whoever  may 
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have  control  of  the  state.  If  a  republic  be  established,  the 
parties  into  which  the  people  will  be  divided,  will  not  impro- 
bably be  under  strong  inducements  to  conciliate  the  Catholics, 
and,  perhaps,  a  portion  of  the  Protestants,  to  their  support,  by 
the  gift  of  revenues  and  other  peculiar  prerogatives  :  and  if  a 
monarchy  be  restored,  the  want  and  desire  of  such  a  coadjutor 
will  doubtless  be  equally  strong.  But  whatever  clouds  may 
seem  for  a  moment  to  obscure  the  truth  ;  however  adverse  ap- 
pearances for  a  period  may  be  to  the  indications  of  the  prophe- 
cy ;  it  will  at  length  emerge  from  uncertainty,  and  meet  a  veri- 
fication like  that  which  has  now  flamed  on  the  nations  of  the 
sjrmbol  of  the  fifth  vial,  and  the  people  of  God  be  led  on  from 
step  to  step  to  a  preparation  for  the  duties  and  trials  that  are 
to  be  assigned  them  in  the  great  conflict  that  is  to  precede 
their  final  deliverance  from  the  antichristian  powers,  and  in- 
troduction into  the  millennial  rest. 

Contemplated  in  these  relations,  then,  the  surrender  of  their 
despotic  powers  to  which  the  monarchs  have  been  compelled, 
and  gift  of  religious  freedom  to  their  subjects,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  events  of  the  age.  As  a  verification  of  prophe- . 
cy,  it  flashes  like  a  lightning  shaft  amidst  the  shadows  of  night, 
and  sheds  illumination  over  a  wide  tract  of  the  future  ;  and  it 
summons  the  people  of  God  to  awaken  from  unbelief  and  in- 
difference, and  search  his  word  afresh  for  the  signals  of  his 
further  designs.  And  the  great  events  which  it  indicates  are 
to  follow  in  its  train,  are  to  transcend  in  their  splendor  and 
awfulness,  any  of  which  the  world  has  for  a  long  period  been 
the  theatre  ; — a  new  conflict  between  truth  and  error,  the 
witnesses  of  Jesus  and  antichrist ; — the  resurrection  of  a  pure 
church  firom  the  ruins  of  ages  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
not  improbably  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  African  coast,  where 
a  host  of  worshippers  once  thronged ; — another  victory  of  the 
wild  beast  and  false  prophet ; — and  at  length  their  defeat  and 
extinction,  and  the  establishment  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  the 
earth,  and  subjection  to  his  sceptre  of  all  its  tribes  and  nations. 
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Art.  V. — HoBiG  BiBLiCiE  QuoTiDiANis :  Daily  Scbipturb 
Readings,  bt  the  late  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  LL.D.y 
Vols.  I.  II.     Harper  &  Brothers.     1848. 

Ordinabily  when  those  who  have  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  descend  to  the  grave,  all  means 
of  a  further  knowledge  of  them  are  cut  off.  They  exert  no 
new  agencies.  They  leave  nothing  to  perpetuate  their  influ- 
ence but  the  effects  to  which  they  had  already  given  birth  ; 
the  volumes  they  had  published,  and  the  memory  of  the  acts 
which  they  had  exerted  in  the  presence  of  spectators.  Or  if 
they  have  prepared  works  that  are  issued  after  their  departure, 
they  are  usually  such  as  relate  to  their  professions,  and  had 
been  delivered  in  the  senate,  at  the  bar,  or  from  the  chair  of 
public  instruction,  and  treat  of  themes  that  have  no  special  re- 
lations to  themselves,  and  throw  no  new  light  on  their  history 
or  character.  There  is  but  here  and  there  one  who,  as  he 
passes  from  our  sight  into  the  invisible  world,  lifts  a  veil  from 
the  past,  and  discloses  a  wide  scene  in  which  he  had  acted, 
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embody  the  thoughts  and  impressions  that  sprang  most  direct- 
ly fix)m  the  passage  on  which  they  are  founded,  they  yet  ap- 
pear to  be  the  result  of  a  careful  consideration.  Like  a  paint- 
er who  is  about  to  sketch  a  landscape,  he  gazed  intently  at 
the  spectacle  they  present,  noticed  each  actor,  and  traced  each 
act  and  event  to  its  cause,  or  referred  it  to  the  law  by  which 
it  is  to  be  judged,  before  he  proceeded  to  his  delineation.  We 
think  it  happy  that  he  treats  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  its 
first  books,  rather  than  any  other  part  of  the  Scriptures.  They 
are  better  suited  to  the  plan  he  pursues,  and  probably  to  his 
cast  of  mind.  Their  incidents  and  manners  are  further  re- 
moved from  those  of  the  present  age ;  and  they  present  a  field 
for  speculation  more  various  and  less  occupied.  Had  a  score 
of  the  greatest  painters  lefl  sketches  of  the  principal  scenes 
of  the  Old  Testament,  it  would  be  instructive  and  entertaining 
to  compare  their  conceptions ;  notice  the  different  aspects  in 
which  they  contemplated  the  same  objects  ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  each  characterized  them  according  to  his  peculiar 
genius  and  habits.  We  should  see  in  one  class  a  supernatural 
dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  persons  ;  in  another  the  greatest 
b^uty  of  scenery  ;  in  a  third,  the  most  exact  delineation  of 
costume  and  manners.  But  sketches  of  the  views  and  feelings 
excited  by  the  contemplation  of  the  same  scenes  in  the  minds 
of  an  equal  number  of  theologians  and  philosophers  of  superior 
powers  and  cultivation,  such  as  Chalmers,  Robert  Hall,  Vi- 
tringa,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Locke,  Milton,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Mede,  Newton,  Grotius,  Calvin,  would  be  marked  in  an  equal 
degree  by  their  peculiarities  of  religious  belief  and  affection ; 
and  present  a  still  more  attractive  study  for  the  intellect  and 
heart  We  should  see  in  one  class,  the  loftiest  ideas  of  God  ; 
a  profound  sense  of  his  rights  ;  a  keen  perception  of  the  wis- 
dom of  his  institutions,  acts,  and  providences  ;  comprehensive 
views  of  the  ends  of  his  administration,  and  the  adaptation  of 
his  measures  to  the  wellbeing  not  only  of  our  world,  but  of 
his  immeasurable  kingdom.  In  another,  men  would  be  made 
a  more  prominent  object,  and  the  Deity  exhibited  in  the  rela- 
tion of  a  benefactor,  aiming  chiefly  to  promote  their  happiness ; 
and  all  institutions  and  laws  contemplated  in  their  adaptation 
to  that  end.  A  third  would  indicate  a  chief  interest  in  the 
history  of  the  race ;  the  coincidence  of  the  Mosaic  record  with 
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tradition  ;  the  parentage  of  nations  ;  the  origin  of  language! ; 
the  birth  of  arts  ;  the  earliest  forms  of  civil  govemment ;  the 
beginning  and  causes  of  idolatry  ;  the  peculiarities  of  man- 
ners ;  and  the  resemblance  of  the  Hebrew  religious  rites  to 
those  of  the  nations  by  whom  tbey  were  surrounded.  To  ft 
fourth,  the  exterior  world  would  be  the  rtiost  attractive,  and 
the  creation,  the  fall,  the  deluge ;  the  destruction  of  the  cities 
of  the  plain ;  the  famines  and  plagues  of  Egypt ;  the  passage  of 
the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea  ;  their  miraculous  subsist- 
ence in  the  wilderness  ;  the  adaptation  of  Canaan  to  support 
a  large  population ;  would  receive  a  greater  share  of  attention 
than  either  man  or  God.  Such  are  the  wide  diversities  in  the 
constitution  of  minds  that  consist  of  the  same  faculties:  so 
endlessly  are  their  powers  modified  and  their  relations  to 
each  other  varied  by  cultivation  :  so  different  is  the  spirit  with 
which  they  are  inspired  by  the  different  influences  under 
which  they  are  placed;  and  so  diverse  are  the  hues  with 
which  things  become  tinged  according  as  they  have  been  the 
means  of  joy  or  sorrow,  or  are  associated  with  success  or  de- 
feat. Of  the  multitude  of  the  learned  who  have  meditated  the 
subjects  of  these  Scripture  Readings,  probably  no  two  of  the 
trains  of  thought  aud  emotion  which  they  have  raised,  have 
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imperfections ;  desires  of  higher  spiritual  attainments ;  and  a 
quick  relish  of  the  beauties  and  grandeurs  of  religion. 

We  apprehend,  indeed,  that  he  had  not  that  large  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  the  things  of  religion  with  which  many 
are  &miliar;  that  profound  realization  of  them,  generated 
usually  in  great  trials  and  overwhelming  sorrows,  that  force 
the  spirit  into  immediate  contact,  as  it  were,  with  God  ;  fill  it 
with  a  vivid  perception  of  his  rights  and  dominion ;  cause  it 
to  discern  the  contrast  of  His  will  with  its  own ;  lead  it  to 
see  that  all  its  interests  are  rightfully  held  in  his  hand  ;  and 
constrain  it  to  bend  in  subjection  to  His  will,  and  welcome 
His  sway.  It  is  in  those  awful  moments  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  flashes  the  lightnings  of  His  truth  through  all  the  depths 
of  the  souly  raises  it  to  supernatural  illumination,  and  gives  an 
elefation  and  energy  to  its  affections,  that  continue  to  mark 
them  in  all  its  subsequent  life.  The  discipline  in  this  relation 
to  which  different  individuals  are  subjected,  is  very  various. 
Those  who  are  exempted  for  long  periods  from  perplexities 
and  sorrows ;  who  meet  uninterrupted  success  in  their  un- 
dertakings ;  who  are  placed  in  positions  where  they  enjoy  the 
fiivorable  consideration  of  their  fellow  men  ;  who  have  wealth, 
infloence,  and  enjojrment  without  intermixture,  know  nothing 
practically  of  a  thousand  truths  that  have  the  largest  share 
in  the  realizations  of  others.  The  world  in  which  they  live  is 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the  dependent,  the  necessitous, 
the  harassed,  the  baffled,  the  neglected,  the  sorrowful ;  those 
from  whose  hands  the  last  cherished  gift  is  wrenched  ;  in 
whose  breasts  the  last  hope  of  happiness  here  is  extinguished ; 
and  who,  lookuig  up  from  an  abyss  of  ruin  and  despair,  meet 
a  Father's  smile,  and  find  themselves  raised  in  a  moment  to 
a  filial  relation  to  him»  and  given  to  feel  the  support  of  his 
infinite  attributes.  One  such  moment  of  transport  exalts  the 
soul  to  an  elevation  from  which  it  never  afterwards  descends. 
One  such  gleam  from  the  portals  of  heaven  thrills  it  with  a  re- 
alization of  the  great  truths  of  religion,  that  never  fades  away. 
There  are  great  differences,  also,  in  the  favorableness  of  differ- 
ent pursuits  to  the  application  of  the  truths  of  the  Scriptures  to 
the  heart.  Those  whose  occupations  call  them  to  the  laborious 
study  of  abstract  subjects ;  to  incessant  intercourse  with  men 
in  their  business  and  professions ;  and  to  harassing  cares  and 
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exasperating  conflicts,  are  not  only  withdrawn  by  their  avo- 
cations from  the  presence  of  religious  truths,  but  subjected  tc 
influences  that  disarm  them  of  their  power,  and  make  them 
objects  of  distaste.  They  who  are  exempted  from  such  en- 
grossing labors  ;  who  contemplate  the  doctrines  of  religion  in 
their  practi9al  relations,  and  associate  with  their  fellow  men 
in  conditions  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  naturally  gain  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  them,  and  rise  to  a  larger  ex- 
perience  of  their  power.  The  progress  made  by  those  in 
essentially  the  same  conditions,  depends  much,  also,  on  their 
habits.  They  who  become  early  addicted  to  self-remem- 
brance ;  who  set  apart  hours  and  days  for  the  application  of 
truth  to  themselves,  and  the  consideration  of  Grod*8  provi- 
dences towards  them,  and  endeavor  to  live  as  in  his  presence, 
attain  to  a  clearness  of  thought,  a  strength  of  affection  and 
an  energy  of  consciousness,  that  are  unknown  to  those  who 
either  neglect  those  means  of  culture,  or  only  begin  to  use 
them  late  in  life.  We  apprehend  the  series  of  conditions 
through  which  Dr.  Chalmers  was  conducted  was  not  favorable 
to  this  high  cast  of  religious  views  and  feelings.  It  was  not 
until  several  years,  we  believe,  after  he  assumed  the  sacred 
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"  I  liETe  all  my  life  viewed  the  truths  of  Christianity  too  much  in 
the  way  of  speculation,  and  as  if  at  a  distance  from  the  objects  of 
it.  I  have  not  closed  with  them ;  I  have  not  laid  hold  of  them ; 
I  have  not  appropriated  them.  I  have  been  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  the  promises ;  but  not  embraced  them.  With  the  exce))tion 
of  an  occasional  gleam  of  light  and  comfort  from  the  freeness  of  the 
gospel,  I  have  had  no  steady,  habitual,  personal  sense  of  that  free- 
ness. I  have  abundantly  acknowledged  it,  but  have  not  used  it. 
And  where  is  there,  then,  any  evidence  to  my  consciousness,  beyon^ 
that  of  a  liking  and  a  recognition  for  orthodoxy,  and  a  general  or 
?ague  earnest  of  my  being  personally  and  practically,  and  in  very 
deed,  a  disciple  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  ?  O,  my 
God !  confirm  my  faith,  give  point,  and  reality,  and  decision  to  my 
purposes.  May  the  transition  from  nature  to  grace  be  actually  un- 
dergone by  me.  Work  in  me  faith  with  power;  and  trusting  in 
Qirist,  may  I  receive  the  Spirit  as  the  earnest  of  my  inheritance. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  I  do  not  pray  enough  ;  do  not  depend  enough  ; 
do  not  enough  break  loose  and  away  from  the  routine  of  my  daily 
engrossments.  Bestow  upon  me  the  grace  of  supplication,  O  Grod." 
—Vol.  i.  p.  xxxviii. 

And  he  prays  on  another  occasion,  alluding  probably  to 
the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry : — 

"  May  God  forgive  the  prayerlessness  of  my  former  history,  and 
pour  upon  me  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplication." — Vol.  i.  p.  67. 

He  does  not  attempt  a  critical  explanation  of  the  text.  He 
was  not  familiar  with  either  the  modem  improvements  or 
perversions* of  the  exegetical  art.  He  does  not  found  his 
views  on  a  minute  analysis  of  the  language,  nor  undertake  to 
point  out  the  logical  connexion  of  passages  or  propositions, 
but  dwells  on  the  facts  and  thoughts  which  they  present  as 
they  are  exhibited  in  our  translation.  It  is  meditative  and 
practical,  rather  than  explanatory  or  speculative ;  designed 
to  bring  out  the  chief  things  of  the  text  in  a  bold  relief,  and 
aid  the  reader  in  discerning  and  welcoming  them  to  his 
heart. 

He  omits  indeed  the  notice  of  many  topics  which  we  should 
have  presumed  from  his  tastes  and  habits  he  would  have  dis- 
cussed ;  such  as  the  nature  of  Adam's  representative  office ; 
the  mode  in  which  his  fall  transmits  its  effects  to  his  posterity ; 
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what  the  ends  were  for  which  sacrifices  were  appointed  as 
types  of  Christy  and  the  views  with  which  the  offerers  were 
required  to  present  them ;  the  cause  of  the  deluge,  or  nature 
of  the  process  denominated  the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains 
of  the  great  deep,  by  which  the  waters  were  elevated  above 
the  highest  mountains ;  the  effects  of  the  flood  on  the  earth ; 
the  consequences  to  the  race,  of  the  confusion  of  their  lan- 
guage ;  and  other  themes  of  the  like  nature  that  are  suited  to 
ills  genius,  and  kindred  to  those  on  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  speculate.  He  speaks  of  the  last  of  these  events,  and  in  a 
manner  that  leads  us  to  wish  he  had  said  more. 

"  The  long  period  of  human  life  would  secure  the  stability  of  the 
first  language— so  that  wc  are  not  to  wonder  at  there  being  still  but 
one  language  at  the  end  of  two  thousand  years. 

"  Etymologists  have  tried  to  discredit  the  confusion  which  took 
place  at  Babel,  by  pointing  out  common  words  in  the  various  tongues 
of  the  world.  But  it  needed  not  that  there  should  be  a  total  diversity 
in  order  to  stop  the  channels  of  a  natural  understanding  among  men. 
A  change  in  a  small  proportion  of  the  principal  words  that  were  most 
necessary  for  the  puiposes  of  society,  and  therefore  the  most  fre- 
quently used,  would  suffice  for  putting  an  end  to  all  useful  converse, 
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stratKHi  which  their  imiform  agency  presents  of  their  aliena- 
tion from  God,  is  as  decisive  and  stupendous  as  it  would  have 
been  had  an  equal  number  of  distinct  races,  inhabiting  sepa- 
rate orbs,  acted  a  similar  part  under  such  an  administration. 
What  a  wonderful  means  of  accomplishing  what  is  one  of  the 
great  aims  of  the  administration  that  has  hitherto  been  exer- 
cised over  our  world ; — such  a  verification  of  the  great  truths 
OD  which  God  proceeds  in  the  work  of  redemption  as  shall 
carry  a  resistless  conviction  of  them  to  the  whole  universe, 
and  justify  him  as  righteous  and  wise  in  treating  them  as  fallen 
creatures,  that  need  such  a  salvation  as  he  has  provided  and 
bestows  in  Christ !  It  cannot  now  be  said  that  a  fair  trial  has 
not  been  made  of  their  dispositions  towards  him ;  that  their 
tmiversal  rebellion  is  the  mere  consequence  of  bad  examples ; 
that  had  they  been  withdrawn  from  the  malignant  influence  of 
a  few  authoritative  leaders  ;  had  they  been  divided  into  small 
bodies  and  distributed  into  distant  parts  of  the  globe,  where 
they  would  have  been  exempted  from  the  temptation  of  per- 
nicious counsels  and  manners  from  without,  they  would  have 
ibilowed  the  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience,  and  been  as 
distinguished  for  wisdom  and  piety,  as  they  have  now  been 
for  wickedness.  All  such  pretences  are  for  ever  refuted,  and 
the  mouths  of  objectors  stopped  by  the  various  and  immense 
exemplifications  which,  in  consequence  of  this  dispersion  and 
separation  from  one  another,  they  have  given,  that  they  are 
what  God  represents  them  in  his  moral  administration — alienat- 
ed, averse,  revolting,  and  needing  a  Divine  Redeemer  to  make 
expiation  for  their  sins, and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  con- 
vert them  to  obedience ;  and  he  is  thus  vindicated  in  proceed- 
ing on  them  as  truths  throughout  his  endless  administration 

We  could  wish  also  that  in  his  remarks  on  the  passages  that 
record  the  visible  appearance  of  God  to  the  Patriarchs,' Moses, 
and  the  Israelites,  he  had  dwelt  on  their  eminent  adaptation  to 
our  nature,  which  needs  visible  demonstrations  that  overpower 
its  bh'ndness,  unbelief,  and  insensibility,  and  raise  its  convic- 
tions, its  awe,  its  love,  and  its  joy,  to  the  greatest  energy  of  which 
its  limited  powers  are  capable,  in  order  to  extricate  it  from 
temptation,  and  establish  it  in  perpetual  and  unwavering  alle- 
giance ;  and  had  treated  of  the  indications  in  the  prophecies, 
that  the  race  are  to  enjoy  the  visible  presence  of  Christ  during 
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his  millennial  reign  and  the  infinite  ages  of  uninterrupted  right- 
eousness and  bliss  that  are  to  follow.  There  are  many  who 
reject  these  prophetic  representations;  and  on  the  ground 
either  that  a  visible  presence  of  the  Deity  is  unsuited  to  our 
nature,  or  can  answer  no  important  end.  These  writers  seem, 
however,  to  forget  that  it  was  one  of  the  principal  methods  of 
God's  intercourse  with  the  race  for  nearly  four  thousand  years ; 
and  that  it  has  a  very  close  analogy  to  the  visions,  in  which 
all  the  great  symbolic  prophecies  were  revealed.  They  seem 
also  to  forget  what  our  constitution  itself  is,  and  what  the 
means  are,  which  by  the  laws  of  our  being  impress  us  with  the 
profoundest  realization  of  God's  existence  ;  penetrate  us  with 
the  most  effective  sense  of  our  relations  to  him  ;  and  prostrate 
us  in  the  most  absolute  submission  and  awe ;  or  transport  us 
with  the  loftiest  adoration  and  love. 

He  speaks  with  surprise  at  the  union  of  the  Israelitish 
women  in  the  song  and  dance,  in  which  the  overthrow  of 
the  Egyptians  was  celebrated. 

"  I  always  feel  a  recoil  when  I  hear  of  women  sharing  in  any  exul- 
tation over  an  event  which  involves  in  it  death,  nor  can  I  escape 
from  this  feeling  when  Miriam  and  her  female  attendants  are  set 
before  me,  dancing  over  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians,  whoee  dead 
bodies  had  been  cast  upon  the  sea-shore." — Vol.  i.  p.  139. 

,  We  cannot,  however,  share  in  this  feeling ;  and  it  seems  to 
us  to  have  sprung  from  an  inadequate  consideration  of  the 
origin  and  the  nature'  of  their  exultation.  The  song  itself 
which  was  written  by  Moses,  was  inspired,  and  employed  in 
commemorating  the  power,  righteousness,  and  grace  of  God, 
in  the  defeat  and  destruction  of  the  Egyptians,  who  were  at- 
tempting to  wrest  his  people  out  of  his  hands,  and  force  them 
back  into  the  bondage  from  which  he  had  redeemed  theou 
Miriam  was  herself  a  prophetess,  and  acted  under  the  impulse 
of  inspiration  doubtless  in  that  celebration.  And  it  was  owing 
to  the  visible  presence  of  the  Almighty  unquestionably,  and 
their  full  realization  that  it  was  his  work,  and  wrought  in  vin- 
dication of  his  rights,  and  verification  of  his  promises,  that  the 
choir  of  women  and  the  whole  congregation  were  raised  to 
such  a  strength  of  faith,  awe,  adoration,  and  gratitude,  as  to 
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chant  it  in  joyful  homage  of  him,  without  any  intermixture  of 
revengeful  or  selfish  exultation  over  the  dead  ;  and  we  have 
in  that  great  act  of  worship,  in  which  the  natural  sympathies 
and  passions  were  thus  lost  in  a  sense  of  the  rights  and  adora- 
tion of  the  might,  justice,  sovereignty,  and  love  of  God,  an 
impressive  exemplification  of  the  suitableness  of  such  visible 
manifestations  of  his  presence  to  our  nature,  and  power  to 
raise  us  to  an  energy  of  holy  aflfections  to  which  we  should 
otherwise  remain  strangers. 

He  sometimes  ventured  in  his  speculations  into  a  region,  it 
would  seem  firom  the  following  passage,  to  which  few,  proba- 
bly, even  of  the  inquisitive,  extend  their  thoughts  ;  and  from 
which  the  greatest,  we  presume,  the  soonest  find  themselves 
obliged  to  shrink  back  with  a  feeling  of  the  inadequacy  of 
their  powers  to  find  out  the  Almighty  in  that  relation,  and  the 
onsuitableness  of  the  attempt. 

"  0  Lord,  may  I  glorify  thy  name — expressed — of  essential  exist- 
ence, and  which,  if  fully  understood,  might  guide  the  inquiring  spirit 
iDto  the  very  depths  of  the  Godhead.  I  have  at  times  dwelt  on  the 
supposition  of  an  eternal  nullity, — and  in  contemplation  of  the  alter- 
oative  between  entity  and  nonentity,  have  been  tempted  to  put  the 
question — How  is  it  ? — or  what  the  springs  and  principles  of  that 
necessity  are  upon  which  the  former  of  the  two  terms  is  the  one  that 
Imw  been  realized  ?  Humble  me,  O  God,  under  a  sense  of  this  inex- 
plicaUe  mystery ;  and  prepare  me  for  that  state  where  in  thy  light 
labould  clearly  see  light." — Vol.  i.  p.  112. 

It  is  a  solecism,  we  apprehend,  to  ask  why  it  is  that  a  self- 
existence  exists ;  and  a  misjudgment  of  our  powers  to  suppose 
that  we  can  ever  comprehend  the  ground  of  God's  existence, 
or  the  nature  of  his  being.  There  are  many  persons,  perhaps, 
who,  in  following  the  line  of  argument  from  effects  to  causes, 
from  creatures  to  their  Creator,  feel  a  shock  when  arrived  at 
biro,  at  finding  that  their  logic  must  be  completely  reversed. 
It  is  a  mark,  however,  of  the  weakness  of  their  powers,  doubt- 
less; not  of  their  greatness.  It  is  as  transcendent  a  self-con- 
tradiction to  suppose  a  being  of  infinite  attributes  to  be  a  crea- 
ture, the  work  of  a  still  superior  being  ;  as  it  is  to  suppose  a 
finite  being  to  be  a  self-existence.    There  can  be  no  being 
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superior  to  an  infinite  one ;  and  none  but  a  self- existence  can 
be  a  creator.  It  is  a  self-contradiction  to  conceive  of  a  crea- 
ture as  exerting  an  act  of  creation.  It  is  undoubtedly  as 
absolutely  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  a  creature  of  the 
greatest  possible  powers  to  create,  as  of  the  weakest.  Their 
rank  as  intelligences,  or  nan- intelligences,  their  greatness  or 
weakness  in  physical  force,  has  no  relation  to  the  question, 
whether  they  can  by  a  volition  give  existence  to  other  con- 
scious or  materia]  thingn. 

Although  none  of  the  Readings  equal  passages  that  occur  in 
his  other  works  in  dignity  of  thought  and  splendor  of  diction, 
there  yet  are  many  that  are  highly  beautiful,  and  marked  by 
a  fine  philosophic  and  theological  spirit ;  such  as  the  follow- 
ing:— 


"  Achan's  nccursed  thing  should  teach  us  not  to  estimate  the  id a- 

iignity  of  sin  by  the  material  dimensions  of  the  subjeet,  and  to  be 
careful  test*  by  the  admission  of  a  viiiating  flaw,  we  should  lainl  and 
transform  into  the  corrupt  and  worthlesfin,  what  but  for  it  might  have 
been  a  great  and  glorious  performance." — Vol,  i,  p.  3&0, 

*' There  is  a  simpb  and  solemn  grandeur  in  the  desciiptioo  of 
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iflected  the  whole  land  of  Egypt,  as  the  hail  and  the  darkness,  and 
the  death  of  the  first-bom  in  all  the  families.  Nor  is  this  character, 
isdc  abated  in  the  egress  of  the  children  of  Israel,  when  the  whole 
liost  of  their  pursuers  were  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea ;  nor  in  their 
progress  through  the  wilderness,  where  food  for  forty  years  was 
runed  fiom  heaven ;  nor  in  their  entrance  on  Canaan,  when  the 
waters  of  Jordan  were  separated  to  make  way  for  their  being  ush- 
ered into  the  land  of  promise,  and  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  before  the 
mind  of  their  trumpets.  Altogether  this  was  emphatically  the  most 
miraculous  period  in  the  known  history  of  the  world." — Vol.  i. 
p.  121. 

*'  There  seems  more  of  creative  power  in  the  miraculous  production 
of  organic  creatures  than  any  other  kind  of  miracle — than  in  the 
oooversion  of  water  into  blood,  for  example,  or  the  bringing  on  of 
oniversal  darkness,  or  in  the  cleaving  of  a  river  or  sea,  or  even  in 
t  work  of  death  and  destruction,  as  of  the  first-born  of  Egypt.  Tlie 
manifold  collocations  of  our  animal  structure,  impress  me  with  a 
greater  sense  of  supernatural  power  in  such  visitations  as  the  frogs, 
and  flies,  and  locusts  in  Egypt,  and  quails  in  the  wilderness,  than  in 
til  the  other,  though  more  broad  and  stupendous  prodigies,  which 
were  exhibited  at  that  season  of  extraordinary  manifestations.  To 
jDj  imagination  they  stand  the  foremost  among  the  wonderful  works 
of  old."— Vol.  i.  p.  122. 

"  0  that  I  felt  as  I  ought  the  sovereignty  and  the  omniscience 
which  are  here  asserted  of  God,  as  compared  with  my  own  utter 
ignorance  and  imbecility.  What  know  we  of  that  in  God  which 
originated  the  forth-puttings  of  his  creative  power  ?  or  what  under- 
itanding  have  we  of  the  nature  and  the  principles  of  this  stupendous 
Workmanship— when  the  angels  of  God,  and  the  worlds  themselves, 
may  be  said  to  have  shouted  aloud  for  joy  ?  What  force  and  beauty 
in  these  sentences  !" — Vol.  ii.  p.  469. 

There  are  many  passages  that  indicate  a  specific  faith  in 
Christ,  or  direct  and  formal  acceptance  of  him  as  his  Saviour, 
instead  of  that  vague  trust  which  merely  rests  on  the  mercy 
of  God,  or  the  fact  that  he  bestows  salvation  through  the 
Redeemer,  without  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  con- 
ferred, and  the  attitude  in  which  the  recipient  must  approach 
in  order  to  obtain  it  **  It  is  by  an  act  of  the  will  that  we  lay 
bold  of  Christ  as  our  propitiation.  If  we  do  not  come  unto 
him  for  this  purpose,  it  is  because  we  are  not  willing  to  come. 
I  would  confess  my  own  sins  over  the  head  of  the  Great 
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Sacrifice,  even  of  Him,  the  utterance  of  whose  name  rises  to 
heaven  like  the  incense  of  a  sweet-smelling  savor." — ^P.  195. 
"  As  the  offerer  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  victim,  so 
would  I  lay  hold  on  Christ,  confessing  my  sins  over  him,  that 
I  may  obtain  pardon." — Vol.  i.  p.  197.  And  there  are  many 
bursts  of  devout  desire  and  adoration  that  are  very  beautiful. 
"  See  me,  O  God,  in  the  face  of  thine  Anointed,  and  let  roe 
wash  out  my  sins  in  his  blood,  that  they  may  be  no  longer 
reckoned  against  me."  "  I  have  nothing  to  speak  of  in  myself 
but  infirmities ;  O  look  upon  me  in  Christ — who  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession."  "  O  may  my  Great  High  Priest  in  the 
heavens  present  my  name  with  acceptance  before  the  throne 
of  God." 

It  is  instructive  to  contemplate  the  character  of  such  a  man 
as  Dr.  Chalmers,  observe  the  means  by  which  he  rose  to 
a  commanding  influence,  and  consider  the  nature  of  the 
mission  which  he  fulfilled.  An  individual  now  and  then  enters 
the  great  theatre  of  life,  who  establishes  an  intellectual  or  moral 
sway  over  the  race,  that  lasts  from  generation  to  generaticm. 
He  fastens  on  them  the  gilded  fetters  of  some  specious  but 
false  hypothesis,  or  extricates  them  from  the  thraldom  of  some 
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a  thinker,  but  as  a  speaker ;  in  the  earnestness  and  persistence 
with  which  he  urged  and  enforced  his  thoughts,  the  fervor  of 
his  affectioiis,  and  the  ardor  of  his  delivery  ;  and  these,  aided 
as  they  were  by  a  commanding  presence,  a  noble  generous- 
iiess  of  disposition,  uprightness,  eminent  practical  wisdom,  and 
an  extraordinary  tact  in  uniting  and  directing  others  in  useful 
and  benevolent  agencies,  rendered  him  irresistible.  He 
transfused  his  enthusiasm  into  his  audiences,  and  bore  them 
away  at  his  will,  notwithstanding  the  obscurity  that  some- 
times marked  his  conceptions,  and  inaccuracy  that  embar- 
rassed his  logic.  His  mission  was  accordingly  the  enforce- 
ment of  what  was  already  known ;  and  was  especially,  there- 
fore, to  his  own  generation ;  and  he  rose  to  a  sway  over  them 
much  greater  than  many  have  gained  over  their  contempo- 
raries, who  far  transcended  him  in  powers,  and  are  to  outlast 
him  in  influence. 

The  spectacle  which  such  a  being  presents,  who,  by  his  own 
agency  in  comparatively  a  private  sphere,  attracts  to  himself 
the  eye  of  the  whole  Christian  world  ;  who  gains  the  hearts 
of  a  great,  a  refined,  and  a  serious  people ;  exerts  a  controlling 
sway  in  their  religious  counsels  and  policy ;  and  causes  his 
death  to  be  felt  as  a  national  loss,  is  immeasurably  more  grand 
than  that  of  a  warrior,  whose  path  to  glory  is  strewn  with 
daughter  and  desolation,  and  whose  name  must  ever  be  asso- 
ciated, to  the  great  multitude  whom  he  influences,  with  aggres- 
sion, cruelty,  and  misery. 

It  were  superfluous  to  recommend  these  volumes.  The 
high  estimate  in  which  their  author  is  held,  will  attract  to  them 
the  curiosity  of  readers  generally,  and  they  will  fmd  them- 
selves amply  repaid  for  their  perusal  by  the  truth  and  dignity 
of  his  thoughts,  the  beauty  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  impas- 
sioned utterances  of  awe,  adoration,  and  devout  desire,  that 
frequently,  like  the  sun  flashing  through  the  disparting  clouds, 
sheds  a  soft  irradiance  over  his  pages. 


vou  I. — ^NO.  I.  11 
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AiT.  VI. — Religion  Teaching  by  Example,  by  R.  W,  Dick- 
ivsoN,  D.a  1  Vol  R,  Cabteb,  1848, 


It  is  a  distinguishing  excellence  of  the  Scriptures,  thatthejr 
exemplify  on  the  one  hand  the  principles  of  God*s  government 
in  his  providence  over  nr\eii,  and  on  the  other  the  hearts  of  the 
obedient  and  rebellious  in  their  conduct  under  his  allotments. 
Ho  other  history  exhibits  Individuals  and  communities  in  con* 
ditions  so  adapted  to  test  their  allegiance  to  him,  or  lead  them 
to  decisive  maiiifestatioos  of  their  affections  towards  one 
another.  No  other  presents  such  illustrious  exhibitions  of  pi- 
ety, and  beautiful  displays  of  parental,  filial^  and  fraternal  love; 
and  no  other  details  such  terrible  instances  of  apostasy  from 
God,  treachery  and  cruelty  to  men,  and  incorrigibieness  under 
chastisements ;  or  such  fearful  examples  of  the  rewards  which 
fin  draws  in  its  train.  It  is  the  author's  endeavor  in  this  work 
to  unfold  and  illustrate  the  great  lessons  which  they  teach  on 
these  subjects. 


^  It  15  his  object  to  show  what  human  aature  \b  i  to  devetope  its 
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favor.  His  topics  are' well  chosen,  and  treated  with  ease,  vi- 
vacity, and  judgment.  His  delineations  of  character  are 
DatunU  and  discriminating ;  the  views  he  advances  of  the 
ends  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  allotments  of  life  just  and 
impressive ;  and  he  enforces  the  truths  which  he  unfolds  with 
earnestness  on  the  conscience  and  heart. 

He  introduces  his  discussion  of  these  subjects  very  appro- 
priately, by  a  notice  of  the  first  great  act  of  rebellion  in 
God's  kingdom ; — ^the  apostasy  of  the  angels,  which  became 
the  occasion  of  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  and  the  subjection 
of  the  race  to  the  peculiar  administration  which  God  has  since 
exercised  over  it.  What  were  the  motives  which  induced 
those  exalted  beings  to  revolt  ?     Dr.  Dickinson  says : 

*'  The  only  view  which  seems  at  all  reasonable  is,  that  from  suf- 
fering their  minds  to  dwell  too  much  on  their  own  excellences  and 
hoDors,  their  sense  of  dependence  was  impaired  ;  and  that  from  arro- 
gant thoughts  of  their  own  importance,  they  were  incited  to  presump- 
tuoos  deeds.  But  then  the  question  arises,  if  created  holy — and  this 
we  must  admit,  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  anything  should 
have  been  impure  when  it  came  from  the  hands  of  a  holy  God — how 
could  pride  or  any  other  sinful  emotion  find  an  entrance  to  their 
iiearts? 

"  It  will  not  satisfy  us  to  say,  that  as  man  fell,  so  angels  might 
bsTe  fidlen.  As  man  was  a  compound  being,  formed  with  animal 
propensities,  as  well  as  holy  affections, — exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  senses,  though  endowed  with  a  rational  soul — we  can  readily 
imagine  that  his  passions  might  be  unduly  kindled,  and  his  judg- 
ment fatally  warped ;  but  there  is  no  relevancy  in  a  similar  expla- 
nation, when  applied  to  the  sin  of  beings,  who  could  have  had  no 
ooQDexioQ  with  matter. 

**  To  say  that  a  temptation  might  be  so  strong  as  to  overcome  the 
resisting  principles  of  an  angel,  in  no  manner  relieves  the  difficulty ; 
because  Uie  difficulty  lies  in  conceiving  how  any  false  appearance 
eould  deceive  a  spirit,  or  excite  a  wrong  desire.  Angels  might  yield 
to  temptation ;  but  how  could  they  be  tempted  in  a  world  where 
there  was  no  tempter,  and  while  they  themselves  burned  with  the 
lore  of  God,  and  rejoiced  in  his  supremacy." — Pp.  13,  14. 

Their  temptation  sprang, .  undoubtedly,  either  from  their 
peculiar  condition,  or  6od*s  government  over  his  empire  at 
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large,  and  was  not  infused  from  without,  but  generated  by  their 
own  speculations  in  regard  to  his  rights,  the  nature  of  the  ad- 
ministration which  his  wisdom  and  goodness  require  him  to 
exert,  and  his  designs^  or  their  own  relations  to  him^  and  title 
to  be  protected  by  him  from  the  moral  and  physical  evils  to 
which  their  constitution  rendered  them  obnoxious.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  it  arose  from  the  agitation  of  the  question  which 
men  have  so  often  discussed :  whether  God  is  not  bound  to 
exerciirie  such  a  sway  over  his  kingdom  as  shall  preserve  it  in 
perfect  virtue  and  blessedness  \  whether  it  were  not  an  in* 
finite  imperfection  in  him  to  subject  any  of  his  creatures  to  a 
trial  of  their  allegiance  of  such  severity  as  should  issue  in  their 
fall  ?  From  the  fact  that  he  had,  through  the  countless  ages 
probably  of  its  existence,  upheld  his  empire,  consisting  of  in- 
numerable worlds^  a  vast  diversity  of  moral  natures,  and  an 
infinite  multitude  of  individuals,  in  uns]K»tled  rectitude ;  and 
that  such  stupendous  consequences  as  the  penally  of  his  law 
implied,  must  result  from  the  fall  of  any  of  his  subjects ;  they 
may  have  inferred  that  his  perfections  required  that  he  should 
for  ever  preserve  them  from  sin ;  that  the  permission  of  evil  in 
any  degree  in  them  was  as  incompatible  with  his  own   ri^ht- 
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deur  of  what  he  deemed  a  discovery  ;  by  elation  at  the 
thought  that  he  had  a  hold  on  the  divine  favor  infinitely  greater 
than  he  had  ever  before  conceived ;  that  God,  instead  of  being 
disinterested  in  preserving  him  in  obedience,  was  prompted  to 
it  by  its  absolute  indispensableness  to  his  own  well-being; 
and  that  accordingly  he  might  thereafter  expect,  on  the  ground 
of  its  necessity  to  Him,  what  he  had  before  regarded  as  the  gift 
of  his  sovereign  goodness.  And  having  thus  by  too  confident 
a  reliance  on  himself,  followed  a  specious  train  of  argument 
fifom  the  perfections  of  God,  into  a  distrust  of  those  perfections 
and  doubt  of  His  adequacy  to  the  government  of  His  empire, 
and  this  indulgence  of  affections  towards  Him,  that  were  incom- 
patible with  the  awe,  adoration,  and  gratitude  that  were  His  due, 
and  therein  fallen ;  he  not  improbably  then  employed  the  same 
thoughts  to  draw  his  associates  and  subordinates  to  a  similar 
revolt.  He  may  have  announced  the  result  which  he  had 
reached  as  a  sublime  discovery ;  unfolding  an  intimacy  of  rela- 
tionship to  God,  a  community  of  interests  with  Him,  and  an  as- 
surance of  everlasting  protection  by  Him  from  evil,  of  which 
they  had  never  before  had  any  intimation  ;  and  drawn  them 
thereby  into  an  irreverence  of  Him,  a  self-estimation,  or  an 
admiration  of  their  tempter,  that  involved  a  fall. 

But  why,  after  all,  were  they  permitted  to  fall  ?  Inasmuch 
as  God,  had  he  chosen,  might  have  prevented  them,  what  can 
have  been  the  reason  that  he  left  them  to  meet  the  shock  of  a 
temptation  of  such  power  as  to  swerve  them  from  their  alle- 
giance t  It  is  conceivable  that  it  sprang  from  the  condition 
m  which  those  temptations  themselves  had  their  origin  ;  that 
the  agitation  of  the  question  whether  God  was  not  under  a 
necessity,  in  order  to  his  own  rectitude  and  happiness,  of  pre- 
venting the  admission  of  evil  into  his  kingdom,  occasioned  by 
his  having,  through  myriads  of  ages,  upheld  all  his  creatures 
in  virtue  ;  and  a  tendency  generated  thereby  to  form  a  false 
judgment  of  his  rights,  and  the  reason  of  his  procedure ;  may 
have  rendered  it  the  part  of  wisdom  and  goodness  that  he 
should  show  experimentally,  on  the  one  hand,  that  he  had  the 
right  to  limit  the  aids  he  granted  his  creatures,  when  under 
trial,  to  such  a  degree  that  they  would  fall  into  sin  ;  and  next 
demonstrate,  notwithstanding  all  its  difficulties,  his  adequacy  to 
exercise  an  administration  of  perfect  wisdom,  rectitude,  and 
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goodness  over  the  fallen.  Such  a  practical  assertion  of  his 
prerogatives;  such  a  vindication  of  himself  from  misinterpre- 
tation ;  such  a  manifestation  of  the  truth,  may  have  been 
essential  to  his  own  glory  aod  the  well-being  of  his  subjects  at 
large.  To  have  gone  on  in  the  protection  of  ali  his  creatures 
from  successful  temptation,  when  the  grounds  of  it  were  thus 
questioned,  might  have  been,  in  effect,  to  surrender  his  rights, 
and  lead  his  children  to  a  false  judgment  of  him  and  his  admi- 
nistration. It  is  conceivable^  indeed,  that  his  creatures  desired 
instruction  in  regard  to  the  reasons^  in  this  relation,  of  his 
procedure ;  that  the  wish  may  have  gone  up  to  him  from 
myriads  and  millions  of  worlds,  that  he  would  unfold  to  them 
this  mystery^  and  lead  them  to  a  full  knowledge  of  his  ways ; 
and  that  a  boundless  motive  existed  therefore  ; — a  moral  neces- 
sity, vast  as  the  infinite  interests  of  his  empire,  that  he  should 
make  a  practical  revelation  of  the  truth  in  atl  its  greatness  and 
aw  fulness,  that  his  creatures  might  form  a  just  estimate  of  his 
rights,  and  their  indebtedness  to  his  goodness  for  their  virtue, 
and  assurance  of  everlasting  safety  and  blessedness. 

But  why  were  Satan  and  his  fellow  angels,  whom  he  drew 
along  with  him  into  revolt,  allowed  access  to  other  orders  of 
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they  had  occasioned,  by  exerting  themselves  to  prevent  all  his 
other  creatures  from  imitating  their  example.  They  might 
have  persuaded  themselves,  perhaps,  that  he  precluded  them 
from  his  unfallen  subjects,  from  fear  of  their  resistless  power ; 
and  exulted  in  the  feeling  that,  could  they  but  enjoy  a  fair  con- 
test with  him,  they  should  be  able  to  infuse  such  a  storm  of 
doubts  into  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  and  present  to  them  such 
an  array  of  objections  to  his  rule,  as  would  swerve  them  uni- 
versally from  his  service  I  Had  they  been  shut  up  to 
punishment  in  that  manner,  the  holy  universe  also  might,  per-, 
haps,  have  been  left  without  any  adequate  demonstration  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  measure ;  and  uncertain  but  that  under  a 
milder  dispensation  they  might  have  returned  to  obedience, 
and  filled  a  benevolent  office  towards  the  rest  of  God's  subjects, 
by  manifesting  to  them  their  penitence,  depicting  the  horrors 
of  their  remorse,  justifying  God,  and  urging  them  to  continue 
in  their  obedience.  God,  at  least,  by  allowing  them  access  to 
his  unfallen  worlds,  precluded  them  from  impeaching  him  in  that 
manner,  and  opened  to  them  a  field  suited  in  its  vastness  to  the 
greatness  of  their  faculties,  and  the  fervor  of  their  passions,  for 
the  display,  if  they  chose,  of  penitence  for  their  revolt,  their 
sense  of  his  infinite  rights  over  them,  a  wish  to  glorify  him  by 
submission  and  love,  and  their  uprightness  and  benevolence 
towards  his  other  subjects.  And  how  worthy  of  him  was  this 
great  measure  of  his  administration  I  What  wisdom  and  good, 
ness  it  displays !  And  to  what  an  infinite  refutation  it  has  led 
of  all  their  false  pretences,  both  in  respect  to  him  and  them- 
selves I 

But  why,  again,  should  he  allow  them  to  succeed  in  their 
wiles  against  our  first  parents,  and  involve  them  and  their 
posterity  in  sin  ?  It  is  conceivable  that  the  reason  was — for 
such  has  been  the  result — that  he  might  refute  Satan's  pretence 
that  he  was  either  devoid  of  compassion,  or  else  unable  to 
exercise  mercy  towards  fallen  beings,  without  rescinding  his 
law  or  relinquishing  the  rights  on  which  it  is  founded,  and 
thereby  condemning  himself.  And  we  see  in  this,  perhaps, 
the  cause  of  the  implacable  enmity  to  Christ  with  which  Satan 
and  his  legions  are  animated,  and  their  ceaseless  struggles  to 
thwart  him  in  his  work  of  saving  men.  He  vindicates  God 
from  all  their  accusations.    He  confounds  all  their  false  pre^ 
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tences.  He  shows  that  he  can  exercise  mercy  towards  the 
guilty,  without  relinquishbg  his  rights,  abandoning  his  law,  or 
in  any  relation  contradicting  himself.  In  place  of  being  baffled 
by  the  revolt  of  angels  and  men,  he  overrules  their  fall  to  his 
glory,  and  the  well-being  of  his  holy  subjects.  He,  at  least, 
accomplishes,  by  these  measures,  all  these  majestic  results; 
and  his  administration  is  in  all  its  relations  such  as  we  should 
Expect  were  this  the  end  which  he  pursues  in  it. 

Dr.  Dickinson  passes  from  the  fall  of  the  angels  to  the  events 
of  our  world,  and  treats  of  the  history  of  Joseph,  the  Israelites, 
Balaam,  Saul,  and  others.  The  supposition  that  their  actions 
and  the  dispensations  of  God  towards  them  indicate  *^  the  es- 
sential principles  of  ethics,"  implies  that  there  is  a  moral  good 
and  evil  of  actions,  independent  of  the  pleasure  and  pain  they 
involve ;  and  that  our  nature  fits  us  to  perceive  their  morality 
and  feel  obligation  in  respect  to  them.  This  he  accordingly 
recognises  and  asserts,  and  makes  the  basis  of  many  of  his 
reasonings. 

<<  The  perception  of  right  and  wrong  is  an  ultimate  fact  in  cor 
nature.  No  sooner  had  the  prophet  related  the  story  of  the  rich 
and  the  poor  man,  than  David's  sympathies  were  enlisted  in  behalf 
of  the  latter,  while  his  ire  was  kindled  against  the  fonner.  Nor  can 
we  read  the  story  without  a  feeling  of  indignation  against  the  one 
and  pity  towards  the  other.  The  selfishness,  the  injustice,  the  in- 
humanity, are  too  obvious  not  to  be  immediately  perceived  by  every 
mind.  So  in  every  case  that  may  be  submitted  to  us,  according  to 
the  right  or  wrong  it  involves,  we  return  an  instant  verdict.  It  is 
impossible  to  obviate  these  perceptions  by  any  sophistry  of  argument, 
any  force  of  vicious  example,  or  any  decree  of  arbitrary  power. 
The  efforts  of  atheism  to  confound  moral  distinctions  have  ever  been 
rebuked  by  the  spontaneous  judgments  of  the  human  mind,  and  any 
perversion  of  our  moral  judgment  does  but  imply  that  they  are  in- 
nate, and  inseparable  from  the  constitution  of  our  being.  Were  we 
unable  to  show  the  philosophic  inaccuracy  of  referring  our  ideas  of 
moral  distinctions  to  any  other  source  than  the  immediate  power  of 
perception  in  the  mind,  the  fact  that  all  who  read  this  story  of  the 
oppression  of  the  poor  man  immediately  concur  in  condemning  the 
rich  man,  is  proof  sufficient  that  our  Maker  has  constituted  us  with 
the  faculty  of  moral  perception  and  judgment;  and  thus,  while 
schools  have  been  arrayed  against  each  other,  and  even  the  pulpit 
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ktB  beeo  oAbd  pitwdtoted  to  idle  theory,  the  Scriptures,  as  might  be 
dioini  fitxn  many  instances,  recognise  at  once,  without  discussion, 
efsiy  important  fact  connected  with  our  intellectual  and  moral  con- 
Hitntion."— Pp.  189,  140. 

This  great  fiaict,  however,  is  formally  denied  by  one  class 
of  writers  who  represent  conscience  as  the  artificial  product 
of  other  apecies^of  emotion  and  of  association ;  and,  indirectly, 
by  another,  who  resolve  all  the  motives  by  which  we  are  in- 
loenced  into  self-love :  but  they  betray  an  ignorance  of  God 
u  great  as  their  misjudgment  is  of  our  nature.  He  has  not 
left  our  feeling  of  responsibility  to  him  to  depend  on  the 
generatioQ  in  us  by  accident,  education,  or  a  slow  modification 
of  our  faculties  by  exercise,  of  a  power  that  does  not  originally 
belong  to  us.  He  has  not  built  his  government  over  us  on  so 
QDoertain  a  foundation  as  the  concurrence  of  our  wishes  with 
his  will.  Instead,  he  has  so  formed  us  that  we  spontaneously 
and  necessarily  assent  to  the  moral  distinctions — when  he  re- 
veals them  to  us — ^which  he  asserts  in  hisgovemment.  It  is  made 
impossible  to  us,  when  he  presents  himself  to  our  apprehension, 
to  avoid  the  perception  of  his  rights.  He  has  but  to  approach 
iDd  disclose  his  relations  to  us,  announce  his  will,  and  proclaim 
Us  judgment  of  our  acts,  and  our  whole  nature  responds  to 
the  truth  of  his  claims  and  the  rectitude  of  his  decisions.  This  is 
•trikingly  exemplified  in  the  history  of  Joseph's  brethren,  David, 
Belshazzar,  Herod,  and  Judas,  and  the  impressive  views  which 
Dr.  Dickinson  advices  in  his  discussions  respecting  them,  of 
the  power  of  conscience,  the  facility  with  which  slight  in- 
cidents often  arouse  it  in  the  breasts  of  the  hardened,  and  the 
nx)de  in  which  a  sense  of  responsibility  is  kept  alive,  the 
noemory  of  crimes  recalled,  and  remorse  and  terror  made  to 
haunt  the  guilty,  may  be  taken  as  just  specimens  of  the  truth 
ttd  force  with  which  he  treats  his  subjects. 

And  such  an  adaptation  of  his  government  to  our  nature, 
ttd  our  nature  to  his  government,  is  as  requisite  to  his  vindi- 
caticm  as  it  is  to  our  feeling  of  responsibility.  Were  there  no 
ttttential  difference  between  virtue  and  sin ;  between  moral 
i&d  physical  good,  and  between  moral  and  physical  evil ;  were 
religion  resolvable  into  expediency, — it  would  be  impossible 
to  justify  or  comprehend  his  ways.    There  would  be  no  dis« 
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cernible  wisdom  or  goodness  in  a  large  share  of  his  dispensa- 
tions. They  would  seem  arbitrary  and  sole€istical.  But  the 
rectitude  of  his  laws  is  now  stamped  on  their  front  in  such 
characters  of  light,  that  it  is  beheld  by  every  eye  and  felt  by 
every  heart,  independently  of  any  process  of  reasoning,  and  in 
spite  of  the  obstacles  that  prejudice,  passion,  hatred,  or  fear 
may  present  to  its  recognition.  He  is  under  no  necessity  of 
demonstrating  the  rightfulness  of  his  sway  by  considerations 
that  lie  out  of  itself.  He  is  under  no  need  of  concealing  any 
of  the  steps  of  his  procedure,  or  of  exhibiting  them  in  a  false 
relation,  in  order  to  prevent  us  from  disapproving  or  doubting 
them.  Instead,  he  has  but  to  unveil  the  truth  in  its  fulness  to 
our  gaze,  to  command  our  resistless  assent ;  and  our  sense  of 
his  rectitude  and  wisdom  of  necessity  advances,  in  depth  and 
intensity,  proportionally  to  our  comprehension  of  his  govern- 
ment. And  in  what  immeasurable  grandeur  does  this  great 
feature  of  his  rule  exhibit  him  !  An  administration  over  such 
a  race  as  ours,  that  come  into  existence  in  absolute  ignorance 
and  helplessness,  under  such  deprivations  of  spiritual  aids  in 
consequence  of  the  revolt  of  the  first  pair ;  that  multiply  to 
such  vast  numbers  ;  on  whom  he  imposes  such  laws ;  whom 
he  permits  to  fall  into  such  debasement,  and  leaves  to  perpe- 
trate such  crimes ;  whom  he  disciplines  by  such  a  providence ; 
to  whom,  though  they  continually  offend,  he  exercises  such 
forbearance  and  mercy ;  and  so  many  of  whom  he  leaves  to 
perish  for  ever ;  and  others  restores  from  sin,  and  raises  to 
eternal  glory  and  blessedness ;  undoubtedly  involves  the  great- 
est sum  of  difficulties  that  is  conceivable  or  possible.  What 
a  boundless  complication  of  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  order 
to  a  government  in  every  relation  of  spotless  and  infinite 
righteousness,  wisdom,  and  benignity  ;  and  so  demonstratively 
and  obviously  such  as  to  be  within  the  grasp  of  every  one  of 
his  creatures  !  What  a  perfection  of  intelligence  it  involves ! 
What  an  energy  of  rectitude  !  What  resistless  power !  What 
immeasurable  goodness!  Yet  amidst  this  infinite  labyrinth 
of  complexities,  his  wisdom  adjusts  every  act  and  allotment 
with  absolute  exactitude  to  his  rights  and  their  obligations. 
And  accordingly,  in  place  of  concealing  any  of  the  steps  of 
his  procedure,  he  designs  to  unfold  the  whole  system  of  his 
measures,  and  submit  it  to  their  verdict,  and  the  verdict  of  all 
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bis  other  orders  of  intelligences :  and  their  response  is  to  vin- 
dicate his  ways,  and  especially  in  respect  to  the  work  of 
redemption,  which  is  the  most  difGcuIt  part  of  his  administra- 
tion. At  the  great  review  of  his  procedure,  when  all  its 
grounds,  its  steps,  and  its  issues  are  to  be  unveiled,  every  knee 
is  to  bow  of  those  in  heaven,  and  those  on  earth,  and  those 
under  the  earth,  and  every  tongue  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  The  conviction  of  the 
greatest  intelligences,  who  have  the  vastest  comprehension  of 
his  administration,  will  be  as  absolute  as  of  the  least,  of  the 
perfect  rectitude  of  all  his  acts,  and  the  feeling  take  possession 
of  the  universe,  that  he  is  infinitely  equal  to  the  all- wise  and 
all  gracious  government  of  the  world  he  has  created ;  that  no 
skill  or  might  of  creatures  can  baffle  him,  and  no  folly  or 
nialice  intercept  him  from  the  ends  he  pursues. 

Dr.  Dickinson  discusses  the  question  why  the  sins  of  good 
men  are  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  and  answers : 

"  Were  the  Old  Testament  characters  represented  as  in  every  re- 
spect perfect,  then  might  there  have  been  some  ground  for  regarding 
the  sacred  writers  as  deceivers ;  for  perfection  in  character  was 
never  seen  on  earth,  save  in  one  instance,  and  that  so  illustrious  as 
at  once  to  authenticate  its  own  heavenly  origin,  and  verify  the 
characters  with  which  it  stands  in  recorded  contrast.  That  these  re- 
corded instances  of  dereliction  from  duty,  or  of  heinous  transgres- 
aions,  do  not  favor  immorality,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
mentioned,  not  to  be  approved,  but  to  be  condemned ;  not  as  incite- 
ments  to  sin,  but  as  warnings  against  it ;  not  to  teach  us  that  a  man, 
despite  his  heinous  offences,  may  be  a  favorite  of  God ;  but  that  an 
erring  man,  notwithstanding  his  good  deeds,  will  be  sorely  punished." 
-Pp.  152,  153. 

They  are  recorded,  undoubtedly,  in  order  to  a  true  exhibi- 
ticHi  of  God's  government ;  that  it  may  be  seen  what  they  are 
whom  he  redeems  ;  that  after  they  have  enjoyed  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  influences  of  his  Spirit,  they  instantly,  if  left  of 
him,  relapse  into  transgression  ;  and  that  they  owe  their  final 
citrication  from  the  thraldom  of  evil,  not  to  their  own  powers, 
but  to  His  sovereign  and  almighty  grace.  But  why  are  they 
permitted  to  fall  ?  It  is  doubtless  for  the  same  reason  ;  that 
there  may  be  a  true  exhibition  of  them,  in  order  to  a  just 
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estimate  of  the  infinite  greatness  and  grandeur  of  the  con- 
descension, and  pity,  and  might,  and  wisdom,  and  love,  that 
raise  them  from  the  debasement  and  misery  of  rebellion,  con- 
form them  to  the  image  of  God  in  knowledge  and  righteousness, 
and  exalt  them  to  a  station  in  his  everlasting  kingdom. 

The  terrible  forms  which  the  passions  sometimes  assume  un- 
der the  impulse  of  violent  temptation,  and  the  fearful  acts  to 
which  they  prompt,  are  exemplified  in  an  impressive  manner 
in  those  narratives,  especially  in  the  envy  of  Joseph's  brethren, 
Balaam's  avarice,  Absalom's  ambition,  Herodias'  resentment, 
and  Judas'  love  of  money.  What  a  train  of  crimes  sprang 
from  a  lawless  wish  entertained  by  David  I  How  was  he  led 
on  from  step  to  step  in  a  career  of  sin ;  impelled  by  the  dan- 
ger to  which  one  transgression  exposed  him,  to  contrive  and 
perpetrate  another  ;  and  lulled  into  insensibility  of  his  guilt  by 
success,  and  the  persuasion  that  his  offences  were  unperceived 
and. unsuspected  by  his  fellow  men  ! 

They  exemplify,  also,  the  fearful  consequences  which 
usually  soon  follow  in  the  train  of  great  crimes.  In  what 
humiliations,  self-reproaches,  and  terrors,  the  envy  and  ma- 
lice of  Jacob's  sons  towards  Joseph  issued  I  In  what  an  igno- 
minious death  the  guilty  arts  of  Balaam  speedily  terminated  I 
What  tremendous  retributions  overtook  David,  Absalom, 
Ahab  !  In  these  and  other  similar  instances  God  almost  im- 
mediately indicated  by  his  avenging  judgments,  the  displea- 
sure with  which  he  regarded  their  offences ;  and  such  is  the 
usual  course  of  his  providence. 

The  other  topics  of  interest  embraced  in  the  discussions  of 
the  volume  are  numerous,  and  treated  with  learning  and 
spirit.  Dr.  Dickinson  refutes  the  errors  of  sceptics  ;  resolves 
the  difficulties  of  objectors  ;  guards  the  truth  against  miscon- 
ception ;  gives  warning  to  the  tempted,  and  consolation  to 
the  sorrowing  ;  unfolds  the  method  of  salvation  through  Christ, 
and  points  with  fidelity  and  emphasis  to  the  retributions  of  the 
eternal  world.  His  work  is  especially  suited  to  be  useful  to 
the  young,  who  are  forming  their  principles  and  habits,  and 
about  to  encounter  the  dangers  of  active  life  ;  and  will  meet 
a  welcome  reception  with  readers  at  large. 
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Aet.  VII. — Literary  and  Critical  Notices. 

1.  Half  Hours  with  the  Best  Authors,  Selected  and  Ar- 
ranged with  short  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices,  by 
Charles  Knight    2  vols.     John  Wiley,  1848. 

Had  the  contributions  to  this  work  by  these  best  authors, 
been  written  with  the  design  that  they  should  ultimately  be 
thus  united,  and  for  that  purpose  placed  in  some  depository 
where  they  had  been  concealed  from  the  public  till  the  pre- 
sent time,  they  would  be  received  by  the  literary  world  as  an 
invaluable  legacy,  and  read  with  boundless  curiosity  and 
pleasure.    Yet  the  charms  of  their  learning,  vivacity,  wit,  and 
wisdom,  are  now  as  great  as  they  would  then  be ;  and  they 
will  come  to  a  large  part  of  their  readers,  with  as  high  attrac- 
tions of  novelty.     These  volumes  are  like  a  large  gallery  in 
which  the  portraits  of  many  of  the  greatest  and  most  brilliant 
writers  of  several  centuries,  are  hung  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
exhibit  them  in  contrast  with  one  another,  and  give  the  most 
pleasing  effect  to  their  peculiarities.    We  see  here  the  quaint 
piety  of  Bishop  Hall ;  tne  subtle  perception  and  teemingfancy 
of  Jeremy  Taylor ;   the  lofty  speculative  genius  of  butler, 
Pascal,  Hume,  Chalmers,  and  many  others  ;  the  splendid  his- 
toric powers  of  Bacon,  Evelyn,  Clarendon,  Cavendish,  Har- 
rington, Walpole,  Macaulay ;  and  the  learning,  fancy,  and  wit 
of  Addison,  Buffon,  Smollett,  Campbell,  Burke,  Hazlitt,  Hallam 
—displayed  in  elegant  imaginings,  narratives,  and  criticisms. 
Intermixed  with  these  are  amusing  anecdotes,  from  a  great 
^ety  of  authors,  and  a  large  array  of  fine  passages  from  the 
best  poets.     There  are  specimens,  also,  from  several  of  our 
own  writers  ;  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Webster,  Irving,  Channing, 
Everett,  Verplanck,  Bryant,  and  Longfellow.     The  articles 
are  universally  marked  by  good  sense  and  learning,  and  most 
are  of  a  high  order  of  genius,  taste,  and  eloquence.     They  are 
the  fairest  offspring  of  gifted  writers  in  their  happiest  hours ; 
and  are  excellently  adapted  to  interest  and  amuse  the  young ; 
entertain  the  leisure  moments  of  the  busy ;  and  yield  elevat- 
ing aitd  delightful  occupation  to  those  who  have  reached  the 
evening  of  life. 

How  little  did  the  elder  of  these  authors  dream  of  the  destiny 
that  awaited  these  portions  of  their  works  T  With  what  surprise 
would  Pascal  have  been  filled,  had  it  been  announced  to  him  on 
the  completion  of  the  passage  here  quoted  from  his  Pens^es,  that 
onited  with  others  from  a  long  succession  of  the  learned  and 
the  good,  it  would  be  read  and  admired  by  crowds,  not  only 
after  the  most  stupendous  revolutions  in  the  sciences  and  arts, 
in  politics  and  reh^on,  had  taken  place ;  but  afler  the  monar- 
chy of  France  had  been  struck  from  existence,  and  the  Pope 
^orrendered  in  a  large  degree  his  political  power,  and  in  effect 
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yielded  up  his  infallibiiUy  by  the  gift  of  franc  hi  sea  to  his  sub- 
jects, that  will  ultimately  compel  him,  not  improbably,  to  grant 
them  religious  toie radon  also.  With  what  astonishment  would 
Plutarch  have  listened,  had  he  been  told  on  finishing  his  red- 
tal  of  Cesar's  death,  that  that  history  wouJd  be  read  by  myri- 
ads on  a  distant  continent  of  which  he  had  no  knowled^ 
tnany  ag#s  after  the  Roman  empire  had  fallen,  and  the 
Roman  race  disappeared  from  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

2,  Thb  Wobk    claimeng  to  se  tu^  Constitutions  or  mt 

Holy  Apostlus,  including  the  Cannons,  with  a  Prize  Essay 

at  the  University  of  Bonn  upon  their  origin  and  content^ 

translated  from  the  German  by  Irah  Chase,  D.D.     D.  Ap- 

pleton  dt  Co.,  New  York.    G.  S.  Appfeton,  Philadelphia^ 

1848. 

Thouch   the  Constitutions  are  now  generally  regarded  by 

the  learned  of  all  denominations  as  without  authority,  and  are 

treated  by  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  tiieir  origin,  and  by  Dn 

Chase,  as  supposititious ;  yet  they  are  objects  of  much  curiosity, 

and  historically  highly  important ;  as  they  prove  on  the  one 

hand,  that  the  ecclesiastical  ofRces,  rites,  and  discipline  which 

they  represent  as  instituted  by  the  apostles,  but  which  have 

no  sanction  in  the  New  Testament,  were  the  contrivance  of 

men  ;  and  on  the  other,  that  most  artful  and  unscrupulous 
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tioD,worsbip,and  discipline  of  the  church,  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries;  and  of  the  means  b^  which  it  was  accomplished. 

They  profess  to  be  a  Christian  Manual  or  directory  for  the 
official  and  private  members  of  the  church,  drawn  up  by  the 
apostles,  and  delivered  by  them  to  Clement  of  Rome.  The 
first  book  is  addressed  to  the  laity,  and  treats  of  their  morals 
and  manners.  The  second  relates  to  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
detcons.  The  first  chapters  respecting  bishops  are  employed 
in  stating  the  qualifications  that  are  requisite  for  their  office, 
and  exhioit. them,  like  those  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
pastors  of  flocks,  rather  than  overseers  of  dioceses.  The 
8Wi  and  27th  chapters,  however,  ascribe  to  them  the 
same  lofty  powers,  and  in  equally  extravagant  terms,  as  the 
Use  letters  of  Ignatius.  The  third  relates  to  widows ; 
the  fourth  to  orphans.  In  the  fifth  concerning  martyrs,  the 
chapters  that  relate  to  them  are  highly  interesting  ;  having  a 
smaller  interfusion  of  error  than  most  others,  and  exhibiting  in 
I  Ugh  degree  the  true  spirit  of  piety.  Several  of  the  chap- 
ters, however,  treat  of  other  subjects,  such  as  predictions  re- 
specting Christ,  the  resurrection,  and  festivals.  The  sixth, 
which  relates  to  heresies,  exhibits  the  inculcation  of  celibacy 
and  abstinence  from  animal  food,  as  among  the  characteristics 
of  false  teachers ;  which  indicates  that  it  was  written  before 
monkery  and  excessive  fasting,  which  began  to  prevail  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  had  become  fashionable. 
Tbeseventh  book  treatsfirst  of  morals  and  manners;  and  then  of 
baptism  and  the  eucharist,  and  the  prayers  and  thanksgivings 
that  were  oflTered  at  their  administration.  The  eighth,  which 
appears  to  be  the  work  of  a  later  period  than  the  otners, — as  it 
indicates  that  the  hierarchy  had  become  established,  and  that 
prayers  were  offered  for  the  dead, — is  chiefly  liturgical. 

The  Essay  on  their  origin  and  contents  is  learned  and  im- 
partial, and  presents  a  large  body  of  highly  useful  information 
respecting  the  period  of  their  fabrication ;  the  design  with 
which  they  were  written;  the  doctrines  they  teach;  their 
history;  and  the  views  of  their  origin  which  have  been 
(ulvanced  by  the  principal  authors  who  have  treated  of  them. 
Its  author  justly  represents  it  as  their  great  object  to  give  an 
apostolic  sanction  to  the  hierarchical  organization,  the  rites, 
ukI  the  discipline  of  the  church  that  prevailed  towards  the 
close  of  the  third  century. 

3.  An  Eainbst  Ministry,  the  Want  of  the  Times,  by  John 
Angel  James.  With  an  introduction  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Condit, 
D.D.    M.W.  Dodd.     1848. 

Tbu  work,  in  the  first  pages  of  which  especially,  and  in  a 
degree  throuffhout,  the  author,  in  his  endeavor  to  be  emphatic, 
^  indulged  in  too  declamatory  a  manner,  improves  as 
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it  advances,  and  has  left  us  with  a  very  pleasing  impressicm 
of  his  talents,  his  large  observation  of  men,  his  mgh  estimate 
of  the  sacred  office,  and  his  piety.  He  treats  of  a  far  greater 
variety  of  topics  than  is  indicated  by  his  title.  His  v^ork  may 
serve  indeed,  in  a  good  degree,  as  a  manual  of  the  sacred 
office.  His  long  experience  nas  made  him  familiar  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  ministry,  and  the  causes  that  impair  its 
efficiency.  His  views  of  the  requisites  to  a  successful  exer- 
cise of  it  are  just  and  impressive ;  and  he  enforces  them  in  not 
a  few  passages,  with  a  strength  of  thought  and  warmth  of 
feeling  that  rise  into  the  region  of  eloquence.  He  exemplifies 
his  views  by  large  quotations  from  the  great  preachers  of 
England  and  this  country,  and  occasionally  enlivens  his  dis- 
cussions with  entertaining  incidents  of  their  history.  It 
should  be  studied  by  all  who  are  preparing  for  the  sacred 
office,  and  may  be  often  read  with  advantage  by  those  who 
have  entered  upon  its  duties.  No  one  can  peruse  it  without 
becoming  animated  in  a  degree  with  its  spirit,  and  aspiring  to 
the  earnestness  which  it  recommends  and  exemplifies. 

4.  Greek  Reading  Book,  for  the  use  of  Schools,  containing 
the  Substance  of  the  Practical  Introduction  of  Greek  Con- 
struing, and  a  Treatise  on  the  Greek  Particles,  by  T.  K. 
Arnold,  A.M. :  and  also  a  copious  selection  from  Greek 
authors,  with  English  notes,  cntical  and  explanatory ;  and 
a  Lexicon,  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer,  A.M.  D.  Appleton  ic 
Co.,  New  York.    G.  S.  Appleton,  Philadelphia.     1848. 

The  definitions  and  exercises  with  which  the  volume  begins, 
are  excellently  adapted  to  aid  the  student  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  construction  of  the  language.  The  selections  from  Greek 
authors  embrace  a  large  variety,  and  are  well  chosen.  In 
addition  to  the  notes  on  the  passages,  which  are  very  full, 
there  is  a  valuable  appendix  on  the  particles.  The  definitions 
of  the  Lexicon  are  m  English.  The  volume  is  tastefijd  in 
paper,  type,  and  dress. 

5.  C.  Julius  CiESAR^s  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War,  with 
English  notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  a  Lexicon,  Indexes, 
etc.,  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer,  A.M.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York.     G.  S.  Appleton,  Philadelphia.     1848. 

This  beautiful  edition  of  the  Commentaries  is  introduced  by 
a  life  of  Caesar,  and  illustrated  by  a  map  and  several  cuts. 
The  notes  are  copious,  and  besides  the  requisite  helps  for  the 
explanation  of  obscure  phrases,  and  the  difficult  descriptive 
passages,  furnish  much  general  information  that  is  highly 
useful.  In  addition  to  the  Lexicon,  there  is  an  historical  aM 
a  geographical  index  that  yield  important  aid  to  the  learner. 
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Aet.  I. — The  Laws  op  Symbolic  Representation.     By  the 
Editor. 

It  was  the  design  of  the  article  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Journal,  on  the  False  Methods  that  have  prevailed  of  Inter- 
preting the  Apocalypse,  to  show  that  symbolization  is  a  pe- 
culiar method  of  foreshowing  the  future  through  representa- 
tive agents,  actions,  and  events  ;  that  its  distinguishing  differ- 
ence from  other  modes  of  expressing  thought  is,  that  the 
meaning  of  the  signs,  instead  of  being  arbitrarily  annexed  to 
Ibem,  depends  on  themselves,  and  corresponds  to  their  several 
natures;  and  that  interpreters,  heretofore,  overlooking  this  fact, 
have  proceeded  in  their  endeavors  to  explain  them  on  the  as- 
sumption that  they  are  used  conventionally  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  letters,  spoken  and  written  words,  and  hieroglyphs,  and 
have  thence  necessarily  missed  their  true  signification.  That 
the  principles  on  which  the  two  species  of  signs  are  employed 
are  wholly  unlike,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  all  arbitrary 
means  of  expressing  thought,  such  as  voices,  words,  and  hie- 
roglyphs, may  be  employed  in  the  description  and  explana- 
tion of  symbols  ;  while  symbols  themselves  and  their  acts 
can  only  be  used  to  represent  things  to  which  they  bear  a 
resemblance.  Thus  the  Apocalypse  might  be  translated  into 
the  hieroglyphs  of  Egypt  by  a  roaster  of  those  signs,  with  as 
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much  facility  and  precision  probably,  as  into  the  hieratic  or 
enchorial  methods  of  writing  that  were  used  by  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  or  into  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Latin,  or  any  modem  lan- 
guage, without  in  any  degree  confusing  them,  or  altering  the 
principle  on  which  they  would  then  require  to  be  interpreted: 
but  no  such  translation  is  possible  of  Christ's  sermon  on  the 
Mount,  or  PauPs  epistle  to  the  Romans  into  symbols ;  because 
no  sensible  objects  can  be  found,  that  present  such  an  analogy 
to  their  thoughts  that  they  can  adequately  express  or  repre- 
sent them.  Arbitrary  signs,  whatever  their  nature  may  be, — 
whether  those  of  the  voice,  written  words  which  are  employ- 
ed to  represent  the  voice,  or  hieroglyphs,  may  be  used  to 
describe  every  external  object  of  which  we  have  a  knowledge, 
and  express  every  species  of  thought  and  feeling  of  which 
we  are  conscious  ; — symbols  can  only  be  used  to  represent 
agents,  acts, and  events,  that  have  a  resemblance  to  themselves, 
their  actions,  and  effects.  As  the  principle  then  on  which 
they  are  employed  is  thus  peculiar,  it  is  manifest  that  they 
are  to  be  interpreted  by  a  peculiar  law  ;  and  that  that  law  is 
to  be  deduced  from  themselves.  Do  the  symbolic  prophecies 
then  present  any  indication  of  the  principle  on  which  their 
symbols  are  to  be  explained  ?  Do  they  offer  at  their  thres- 
hold, as  it  were,  a  key  to  the  inquirer,  by  which  all  their  mys- 
teries may  be  solved  ?  Yes,  we  answer ;  the  most  obvious 
and  satisfactory.  No  rule  of  philological  interpretation  is 
capable  of  more  ample  demonstration,  than  the  great  law  by 
which  they  are  to  be  construed.  The  axioms  and  definitions 
of  geometry,  algebra,  or  fluxions,  are  not  more  adequate  to 
the  solution  of  the  problems  of  those  branches  of  knowledge, 
than  the  means  are  which  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  Daniek 
Zechariah,  and  John  furnish,  to  the  explication  of  their  visions. 
They  contain  a  specific  revelation  of  the  mode  in  which  their 
symbols  are  employed,  and  of  the  grounds  of  all  deviations 
from  their  chief  law,  that  are  as  equal  to  the  solution  of  all 
their  peculiarities,  as  the  great  laws  of  matter  as  stated  by 
Newton,  are,  to  the  explication  of  the  complex  phenomena  of 
the  material  universe.  The  interpreter  has  but  to  follow 
them  implicitly,  and  he  will  find  them  an  infaHible  guide. 

We  shall  verify  this  statement  by  showing  how  that  revela- 
tion ia  made;    unfolding  the  great  laws  of  interpretatioD 
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which  it  indicates ;  and  pointing  out  and  explaining  the  devia- 
tions that  occur  from  them. 

As  the  meaning  then  of  symbols  is  not  arbitrary,  but  is 
founded  on  a  principle,  and  determinable  by  some  general  law, 
it  is  manifest  that  there  is  some  relation  between  the  sign  and 
that  which  it  signifies,  which  is  common  either  to  all  symbols, 
or  to  all  that  are  of  the  same  class.  They  must  be  used  in 
one  uniform  mode,  or  with  no  exceptions  but  such  as  are 
referable  to  a  general  law  that  springs  from  their  nature. 
Otherwise  their  nature  cannot  be  the  ground  of  their  meaning. 
H  therefore,  we  find  the  principle  unveiled  on  which  any  one, 
or  number  of  a  class  is  used,  we  must  necessarily  regard  it 
as  the  principle  of  all  of  that  order. 

Where  then  are  we  presented  with  that  principle  ?  Where 
is  there  a  formal  revelation  made  of  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  used  ?      In  the  interpretations,  we   answer,   which 

All    OrVEN      OP     SEVERAL     OF    THEM,    BY     THE     SoN     OF     GoD, 

AMD  THE  ATTENDING  ANGELS.  The  symbols  of  Daniel,  John, 
and  the  other  prophets,  consist  of  two  great  classes,  animate 
and  inanimate.  Of  the  former  are  the  Lamb,  angels,  devils, 
men,  souls,  animals,  and  monsters  or  fictitious  creatures.  Of 
the  latter,  are  first,  the  great  objects  and  elements  of  the 
physical  world,  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  meteors,  the  earth,  seas, 
rifers,  islands,  mountains,  the  atmosphere,  lightnings,  hail,  fire, 
trees,  grass,  rocks :  next,  objects  of  art,  cities,  ships,  instru- 
ments of  war,  articles  of  commerce,  books,  lampstands,  lamps, 
names,  badges,  periods  of  time.  To  these  primary  classes, 
tre  to  be  added,  the  conditions  and  acts,  or  phenomena  of  the 
ijrmbols,  and  the  effects  that  are  produced  by  them,  or  of 
which  they  are  the  subjects.  Now  of  each  of  these  great 
classes,  a  considerable  number  are  expressly  interpreted  in 
the  prophecies  themselves.  Among  the  animated  beings  thus 
gained  are  the  winged  lion,  the  bear,  the  winged  leopard, 
the  ten  homed  monster,  the  ram  and  the  goat  of  Daniel's 
^ons;  and  angels,  the  witnesses,  and  the  seven  headed  wild- 
beast  of  the  Apocalypse.  Of  the  inanimate  symbols  taken 
6^  the  natural  world,  are  stars,  a  tree,  and  a  stone  in  Da- 
rnel ;  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  waters,  incense,  and  others.  Of 
the  objects  of  art,  an  image  in  Daniel,  and  lamp  stands,  lamps, 
toen,  and  others  in  John :  and  of  the  acts  of  the  symbols,  the 
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smiting  of  the  image,  the  hewing  down  of  the  tree,  the  ten 
horned  wild  beast's  devouring  and  stamping,  and  others. 

Now  of  all  these  interpreted  symbols,  the  first  and  most 
conspicuous  peculiarity  is,  THAT  the  agents  and  objects  that 

AHE  employed  AS  REPRESENTATIVES,  ARK  NOT  OF  THE  SAME  CLASS 
OR  NATURE,  AS  THOSE  WHICH  IT  IS  THEIR  OFFICE  TO    REPRESENT. 

If  a  dynasty  of  cruel  slaughtering  and  conquering  kings  is  to 
be  symbolized,  they  are  not  introduced  in  their  own  persons, 
but  a  powerful  carnivorous  and  ferocious  wild  beast,  or  pas- 
sionate and  domineering  domestic  animal,  is  used  to  represent 
them.  In  DaniePs  visions  the  winged  lion  is  the  symbol  of 
the  Babylonian  dynasty ;  the  bear  and  ram  of  the  kings  of 
Media  and  Persia  ;  the  winged  leopard  and  goat  of  the  Mace- 
donian line  of  monarchs  ;  and  the  wild  beast  of  ten  horns  of 
the  rulers  of  the  Roman  empire.  That  monster  invested  with 
seven  heads,  is  the  symbol  of  those  rulers  also  in  John.  This 
is  expressly  declared  to  be  their  office.  *'  These  great  beasts 
which  are  four,  are  four  kings  which  shall  arise  out  of  the 
earth."  Dan.  vii.  17.  ''And  the  ram  which  thou  sawest  hay- 
ing two  horns,  stands  for  the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia ; 
and  the  rough  goat  is  the  kin^  of  Grecia,"  viii.  20,21 ;  while 
their  horns  also  and  the  heads  of  the  wild  beast  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, are  interpreted  as  the  representatives  of  kings.  "  The 
ten  horns  out  of  this  kingdom,  are  ten  kings  that  shall  arise,** 
Dan.  vii.  24.  "  The  great  horn  that  is  between  his  eyes " — 
*'the  rough  goat  of  Grecia" — "is  the  first  king.  Now  that  be- 
ing broken,  whereas  four  stood  up  for  it,  four  dynasties  shall 
stand  up  out  of  the  nation,  but  not  in  his  power,"  viii.  21, 
22.  "  The  seven  heads  are  seven  kings ;"  "  and  ten  horns 
are  ten  kings."  Rev.  xvii.  9,  10, 12.  As  the  heads  and  horns 
thus  symbolize  the  supreme  rulers,  the  other  parts  of  the 
animals  must  be  regarded  as  representing  other  classes  who 
hold  subordinate  and  analogous  stations  in  the  government. 
The  seven-headed  and  ten-horned  wild  beast  must  be  taken 
as  standing  for  the  whole  body  of  persons  who  held  civil  of- 
fices in  the  Roman  empire.  It  were  false  and  incongruous  to 
make  its  inferior  parts  the  symbols  of  mere  subjects  over  whom 
the  kings  reigned,  instead  of  the  subordinate  ranks  of  officials 
whom  they  employed  as  the  executors  of  their  will.    It  would 
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be  to  assume  that  the  head  and  horns  of  a  wild  beast  exert 
their  peculiar  power  exclusively  on  the  other  parts  of  its  body, 
instead  of  employing  its  other  ^parts  to  execute  its  will  on 
other  and  inferior  animals.  But  they  were  not  its  own  ribs 
which  the  bear  held  between  its  teeth ;  nor  was  it  its  own 
body  which  the  ten-homed  wild  beast  broke  and  devoured : 
but  the  ribs  and  bodies  of  other  animals ;  and  the  other  organs 
of  their  bodies, — their  bones,  muscles,  limbs,  and  claws, — 
were  the  instruments  by  which  they  leaped  on  those  animals, 
and  subjected  them  to  their  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  nation  or  vast  multitude  of  peo- 
ple is  to  be  exhibited  in  distinction  from  their  rulers,  they  also, 
in  place  of  being  presented  in  person,  are  symbolized  by  a 
body  of  waters,  or  sea.  The  waters  that  surrounded  the  seven 
KUs  where  the  woman  sat,  we  are  expressly  told,  "  are  peo- 
ples, and  multitudes,  and  nations,  and  tongues,"  and  the  peoples 
and  multitudes  over  whom  the  ecclesiastics  denoted  by  the 
woman,  exercise  their  authority. 

When  the  monarchs  of  the  four  great  empires  that  were 
successively  to  usurp  the  rights  of  God,  and  domineer  over  his 
people,  are  to  be  represented  in  conjunction,  instead  of  ap- 
pearing in  person,  or  being  indicated  by  a  series  of  separate 
symbols,  they  are  represented  by  a  gigantic  image,  the  head  of 
which  denotes  the  dynasty  of  the  first  of  those  empires  ;  the 
breast  and  arms  that  of  the  second  ;  the  trunk  and  thighs  that  of 
the  third  ;  and  the  legs  and  feet  that  of  the  fourth.  That  image 
was  modelled,  prolbably,  after  the  ideas  entertained  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar of  some  gigantic  power,  and  perhaps  embodied  his 
views  of  his  own  dynasty ;  and  was  such  as  he  would  have 
erected,  had  he  undertaken  to  make  his  dynasty  an  object  of 
Worship  to  his  subjects.  It  was  doubtless  according  to  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  Babylonians,  the  representative  of  a  deified 
hero,  or  line  of  such  heroes. 

When  a  messenger  or  minister  of  a  church  is  to  be  repre- 
sented, instead  of  being  exhibited  in  person,  a  star  is  put  in  his 
place.  **  The  stars  are  the  messengers  of  the  churches."  And 
when  a  body  of  Christians  who  unite  in  supporting  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  and  attending  on  his  ministrations,  are  to  be  ex- 
hibited, instead  of  appearing  themselves,  they  are  represented 
by  a  lampstand. 
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In  like  manner  when  the  Spirit  of  God  is  to  be  exbibited  in 
his  office  as  the  enlighteiier  of  creatures,  he  U  symbolized  by 
seven  lamps  bumiBg  before  the  ibjone^  aod  ^heddiDg  eWid- 
geDce  through  the  temple. 

And  if  we  compare  the  symbol  id  these  iostances  with  the 
ageot  which  it  is  employed  to  represent,  we  see  a  correspoii- 
dence  between  them  tliat  fits  the  one  to  be  the  represeotatirc 
of  the  other.  There  is  a  resemblance  between  tbe  eager  and 
cruel  destruction  of  inferior  animals,  by  such  ferocious  wild 
beasts  as  a  lion,  a  bear^  a  leopard,  aod  a  monster  unttiiig  tn  it- 
self  the  peculiar  powers  of  those  animals,  and  the  tnercileA 
and  wanton  manner  in  which  such  conquerors  and  tyrants  u 
the  monarchs  of  Babylonia,  Persia,  and  Greece,  and  tlie  nilen 
of  Rome  assailed,  glaughtered,  and  oppressed  the  pD[Hiiatiaa 
of  their  empires.  There  is  an  obvious  correspondence  betweea 
a  sea,  thrown  into  commotion  by  violent  winds,  and  a  people 
agitated  by  political  causes,  and  giving  rise  by  thetr  conten- 
tions to  the  establishment  and  domination  over  ibem  of  a  mxr 
cession  of  arbitrary  monarchs.  There  is  a  lilieness  betweea 
the  action  of  a  star  and  lamp  in  shedding  light  on  the  eyes  af 
men,  enabling  them  to  discern  one  another  and  the  ob)ett*  that 
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\Dkkk  it  represents,  is  the  relation  of  analogy,     A  correspon- 
deace  exists  between  the  symbol  and  that  which  is  symbolized, 
by  which  the  one  is  fitted  to  be  the  representative  of  the  other. 
While,  however,  this  is  their  general  law,  there  are  several 
conspicuous  exceptions;  and  the  reason  of  the  deviation  in  re- 
spect to  the  most  important  symbols  is,  like  the  primary  law 
itself  expressly  revealed,  and  the  key  thereby  furnished  for 
the  solution  of  the  others.    It  is  the  object  of  the  symboiization 
of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  to  show  that  the  pecu- 
liar nature,  office,  and  work  of  the  Redeemer  are  such,  that  no 
created  being  is  adequate  to  act  as  his  symbol  in  the  visions. 
A  mighty  angel  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  ^  Who  is  worthy  to 
open  the  book  and  loose  its  seals  7    And  no  one  in  heaven,  nor 
OD  the  earth,  nor  under  the  earth,  was  found  able  to  open  the 
book,  or  to  look  at  it,*^  to  see  whether  he  could  discover  the 
way  in  which  it  was  to  be  opened.     And  the  apostle  wept 
much  because  no  one  was  found  worthy  to  open  the  book,  nor 
e?eQ  to  make  a  trial  of  his  power  to  open  it.     And  the  elder 
•aid  to  him :  ^  Weep  not ;  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  has 
prevailed  to  open  the  book  and  loose  its  seals."    No  created 
heing  then  was  able  or  worthy  to  open  the  book  and  loose  its 
feals,  or  even  to  attempt  the  task.     None  had  the  requisite 
ettributes  ;  none  had  the  requisite  rights.     To  have  assigned 
the  office  to  a  creature,  would  have  been  to  treat  him  as  of 
infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  authority.    None  had  exerted  the 
requisite  agency.    To  have  admitted  a  creature  to  the  office, 
would  have  been  to  assume  that  he  had  taken  on  him  our  na- 
ture, and  died  as  a  sacrifice  for  our  sins.     For  the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  became  qualified  for  the  office,  and  entitled  to 
assume  it,  by  becoming  incarnate,  and  dying  for  our  redemp- 
tion.   The  living  creatures  and  elders  sang,  *'  Thou  art  worthy 
to  take  the  book  and  to  open  its  seals, /or  thou  wast  slain,  and 
hast  redeemed  us  unto  God  by  thy  blood  out  of  every  tribe 
and  tongue  and  people  and  nation,  and  hast  made  us  to  our 
God  kings  and  priests,  and  we  shall  reign  on  the  earth."    The 
angels  united  with  them  and  said  with  a  loud  voice,  ^  Worthy 
is  the  Lamb  who  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and 
wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing." 
And  every  creature  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the 
earth,  responded  and  said,  '^To  him  who  sits  on  the  throne, 
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and  to  the  Lamb,  blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  doml> 
nion,  for  ever  and  even"  The  infinite  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
the  peculiar  nature  and  sacrificial  work  of  the  incarnate  Word, 
are  therefore  requisite  to  qualify  a  bein^  to  take  the  book  and 
loo^e  its  seals.  An  adequacy  to  that  office,  is  an  adequacy  and 
title  to  receive  ascriptions  for  ever  and  ever,  of  glory,  and  ho- 
nor, and  blessing,  and  dominion,  and  be  worshipped  by  all 
orders  of  creatures.  To  have  employed  a  creature  then  to 
open  the  seals,  vrould  have  been  to  use  him  as  a  symbol  of 
Christ  in  his  peculiar  attributes  as  God-man,  and  peculiar 
office  and  work  as  Redeemer ;  and  would  have  been  therefore 
to  assume  that  there  was  an  analogy  between  the  nature, 
lights,  and  work  of  that  creature  towards  men,  or  some  other 
order  of  beings,  and  his  title  to  homage  on  that  account ;  and 
the  nature,  rights,  and  work  of  Christ  towards  them,  and  title 
to  supreme  worship ; — which  would  have  been  an  in  finite  mis- 
representation. It  would  have  been  both  to  deify  the  crea- 
ture, and  to  represent  that  he  held  an  office,  and  had  accom- 
plished a  work  as  mediator  between  God  and  men,  or  some 
other  order  of  fallen  beings,  resembling  the  Mediatorial  office 
and  work  of  Christ,     Truth,  therefore,  the  incommunicable 
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also  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks,  and  held 
th«  stars  in  his  right  hand,  which  are  symbols  of  his  presence 
as  Redeemer  with  the  churches,  and  authority  over  their 
ministers.  In  his  address,  too,  to  the  churches,  he  claims  the 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  asserts  the  prerogatives  of  the  Word 
invested  with  dominion  over  the  church,  demands  the  homage 
due  to  him  as  Grod-man,  and  promises  gifts  and  threatens 
judgments,  which  it  is  his  peculiar  office  as  the  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords  to  assign  to  men :  and,  finally,  he  expressly 
denominates  himself  the  Son  of  God,  ii.  18. 

In  like  manner,  the  Being,  who,  under  the  sixth  seal,  is 
associated  with  GU>d  the  Father,  and  from  whom  the  kings 
and  people  call  on  the  rocks  to  hide  them,  because  the  great 
day  of  his  wrath  is  come ;  is  the  Lamb.  It  is  the  peculiar 
office  of  the  Lamb  to  inflict  the  wrath  of  the  great  day  on  his 
enemies.  It  is  the  Lord  Jesus  who  shall  be  revealed  from 
heaven  with  his  mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire,  taking  ven- 
geance on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not  the 
gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  2  Thess.  i.  7,  8. 

The  Being,  also,  chap.  xix.  11-16,  who  leads  the  armies  of 
heaven,  judges,  and  makes  war,  smites  the  nations  and  rules 
them  with  an  iron  sceptre,  and  treads  the  wine-press  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  which  are  peculiarly  the  work  of  Christ,  has 
his  title — King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords — inscribed  on  his 
vesture,  and  is  expressly  declared  to  be  the  Word  of  God. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  other  symbols,  that  could  by  possi- 
bility be  confounded  with  him,  are  discriminated  from  him  in 
the  most  specific  manner.  Thus  he  that  sat  on  the  throne  is 
everywhere  distinguished  from  the  Lamb,  who  is  exhibited  as 
standing  by  it,  not  as  sitting  on  it;  chap.  v.  6,  7;  vii.  17. 
The  ascriptions  are  to  him  who  sits  on  the  throne,  and  to  the 
Lamh^  v.  13.  The  kings  and  people  desire  to  hide  them- 
selves from  the  face  of  him  who  sits  on  the  throne,  and  from 
the  wrath  of  the  Lamby  vi,  16.  The  palm-bearing  multitude 
offer  their  acknowledgments  to  him  who  sits  on  the  throne, 
and  to  the  Lamb,  vii.  10.  He  is  distinguished  from  the 
Father,  whose  name  is  written  on  the  foreheads  of  the 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  ;  and  they  are  said  to  be  a 
first-fruit  to  Gk>d,  and  to  the  Lamb,  xiv.  1, 4.  So,  also,  xxi.  22, 
23,  and  xxii.  1-3.    On  the  other  hand,  the  being  who  offered 
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incense  with  the  prayers  of  the  saints^  yiiii  3-5,  and  cast  fire 
from  hig  censer  to  the  earth,  is  expressly  said  to  be  an  angeL 
The  glorious  form,  also,  descending  from  the  sky,  whose 
countenance  was  like  the  sun,  his  feet  like  glowing  brass,  and 
his  head  encircled  by  a  rainbow,  is  denominated  an  angel^ 

By  this  great  spectacle,  then,  whose  meaning  is  revealed  in 
such  dazzling  characters,  we  are  taught  that  the  Son  of  God, 
in  place  of  being  represented  in  the  visions  by  an  agent  of  a 
different  order,  appears  in  all  instances  as  his  own  symbol^ 
and  that  the  reason  is,  that  no  created  agent  i^  adequate  to 
represent  him ;  that  to  employ  a  creature  as  his  symbol, 
would  be  to  assume  that  that  creature  resembled  him  in  attri* 
butes,  station,  and  ofRce,  which  would  be  an  inSnite  falsebiod. 
Accordingly,  wherever  the  First  and  the  Last  and  the  Lamb 
is  symbohzed  in  the  visions,  and  conducts  their  evolutions,  he 
is  the  representative  of  himself;  and  wherever  he  is  exhibited 
as  appearing  visibly  to  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  or  to  men  on 
earth,  it  indicates  his  personal  and  visible  appearance  to  them, 
and  exertion  of  the  agency  denoted  by  the  symbolic  acti 
ascribed  to  him  in  the  prophecy. 
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created  agent,  obviously  renders  it  improper  that  God  the 
Father  should  be  represented  by  a  creature.  It  would  be  to 
imply  that  the  creature  is  of  a  nature,  station,  rights,  and 
agency  towards  creatures,  that  resemble  those  of  the  Self- 
existent  and  Almighty;  that  he  is  self-existent,  therefore,  a 
creator  of  creatures,  and  an  object,  and  properly,  of  homage. 
But  no  creature  possesses  such  attributes,  exerts  such  acts, 
or  sustains  such  relations.  To  have  substituted  a  creature, 
therefore,  in  his  place,  would  have  involved  an  infinite  false- 
hood and  made  an  infinite  misrepresentation. 

II.  A  second  characteristic  of  these  interpreted  symboliza- 
tioDs  is,  that  the  correspondence  between  the  representative  and 
tkat  which  it  represents,  extends  to  all  their  chief  parts ;  and 
the  several  elements  or  parts  of  the  symbol,  denote  correspond" 
isg  parts  in  that  which  it  symbolizes.  Thus  the  symbolic 
agent  denotes  an  agent  or  agents,  and  not  anything  else :  The 
acts  of  the  symbolic  agent  symbolize  analogous  acts  of  those 
who  are  represented  by  that  agent,  and  not  anything  else. 
The  effects  produced  by  the  symbolic  agent,  represent  effects 
to  be  produced  by  those  who  are  symbolized  by  that  agent. 
And  the  subjects  of  the  acts  or  influences  of  the  symbol,  stand 
for  those  who  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  acts  or  influences 
of  the  agents  whom  the  symbol  represents.  Thus  the  great 
beasts  of  Daniel's  vision  stand  for  kings ;  the  acts  of  those 
beasts,  for  the  acts  of  those  kings ;  and  the  defi^at  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  beasts,  for  the  evils  and  catastrophes  of  which  those 
kings  whom  they  represented  were  to  be  the  subjects.  The  > 
act  of  the  bear,  in  lifting  itself  up,  and  holding  three  ribs  be- 
tween its  teeth,  symbolizes  the  act  of  the  kings  of  Persia  in 
invading  other  kingdoms,  and  slaughtering  their  armies  and 
inhabitants.  The  act  of  the  ten-homed  wild  beast  in  breaking 
with  its  teeth,  and  stamping  with  its  feet,  symbolizes  the  acts 
of  the  supreme  rulers  of  the  Roman  state,  in  slaughtering  and 
trampling  down  the  nations  around*  them.  The  act  of  the 
ram  pushing  westward,  and  northward,  and  southward,  de- 
notes the  acts  of  the  kings  of  Persia  in  assailing  the  nations  at 
the  west,  north,  and  south.  The  act  of  the  he-goat  in  passing 
from  the  west  without  touching  the  ground,  represents  the 
rapid  and  resistless  march  of  the  king  of  Greece  towards  the 
east    The  act  of  the  goat  in  rushing  on  the  ram,  breaking  its 
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boms,  casting  it  to  the  ground,  and  trampling  it  down,  denotes 
the  act  of  Alexander  in  attacking,  defeating^  and  slaying  Da* 
rius,  and  terminating  the  Persian  dynasty. '  The  breaking  of 
the  image  by  the  f^tone  cut  out  of  the  mountain,  symbolizes  the 
destruction  of  those  who  are  represented  by  the  image.  The 
hewing  down  and  removal  of  the  tree  from  its  station,  denote 
the  removal  of  Nebuchadnezzar  from  his  throne^  and  banish- 
ment from  his  palace.  The  inferior  animals  that  were  over- 
powered by  the  ram,  torn  by  the  bear,  and  broken  and  traoi* 
pled  by  the  ten-horned  beast,  symbolize  the  nations  that  were 
assailed,  conquered,  and  slaughtered  by  the  warriors  who  are 
denoted  by  those  symbols.  The  acts  ascribed  to  the  symbols, 
whatever  they  are,  are  suited  to  their  nature.  Ferocious 
beasts  kill  and  devour  the  animals  oo  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  prey.  The  ram  and  goat  contend  with  each  other 
with  their  horns  and  hoofs  according  to  their  habits.  The 
stone  that  descends  from  a  mountain  on  the  image,  breaks  it 
to  pieces  and  reduces  it  to  powder*  The  horseman  of  ihe 
second  sea!,  armed  with  a  sword,  takes  peace  from  the  earth, 
and  causes  men  to  kill  one  another.  The  horseman  of  the 
third  bearing  a  balance,  exercises  authority  over  grain,  oil. 
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evident,  and  so  essential  to  a  just  solution  of  the  symbols,  has 
not  only  never  been  formally  noticed  by  commentators,  but 
has  been  violated  in  a  large  share  of  their  constructions. 

III.  In  these  symbolizations,  living  agents  denote  living 
agents^  not  inanimate  objects^  nor  mere  characteristics  or  quali- 
ties. Thus  the  four  wild  beasts  of  Daniel's  vision,  represent 
the  supreme  rulers  of  the  four  great  empires.  The  ram  and 
goat  symbolize  the  kings  of  Persia  aud  Greece.  The  birds 
tnd  beasts  that  were  sheltered  by  the  tree,  represent  the  na- 
tions that  lived  under  Nebuchadnezzar's  government.  The 
inferior  animals  killed  and  devoured  by  the  ten-homed  wild 
beast,  and  assailed  and  struck  down  by  the  ram,  symbolize 
the  armies  and  people  who  were  defeated,  slaughtered,  and 
conquered  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  and  the  rulers  of  Rome. 
And  this  is  required  by  analogy.  There  is  an  adaptation  in 
a  living  and  voluntary  agent,  to  symbolize  such  an  agent ; 
but  a  voluntary  agent  has  no  such  suitableness  to  represent  an 
inanimate  cause,  that  in  place  of  moving  of  its  own  innate 
power,  is  but  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  being. 
Their  natures  and  their  relations  are  essentially  dissimilar. 

IV.  All  the  symbolic  agents  in  these  interpreted  visions, 
draum  from  the  created  universe,  that  act  in  our  world,  and 
that  denote  agents  of  a  different  order  from  themselves,  denote 
agents  of  our  race.  Thus  the  wild  beasts  of  Daniel's  vision, 
the  ram  and  goat,  the  inferior  beasts  which  they  assail  and 
kill,  the  tree  and  image,  and  the  horns  of  the  beasts,  denote 
kings  and  conquerors,  or  the  armies  and  people  whom  they 
attack  and  destroy.  The  stars,  lampstands,  water,  and  moun- 
tams,  symbolize  men.  The  only  material  agents  among  them 
that  are  not  symbols  of  men,  are  the  seven  lamps  that  denote 
the  Holy  Spirit,  but  they  are  not  exhibited  as  on  earth,  but 
before  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven. 

V.  7%«  names  of  these  interpreted  symbols  are  their  literal 
and  proper  names,  not  metaphorical  titles  and  descriptions. 
Each  symbolic  agent  was  literally  what  it  is  denominated. 
The  animal  that  is  called  a  winged  lion,  was  a  winged  lion ; 
the  bear  a  real  bear ;  the  winged  leopard,  a  real  leopard  with 
wings,  and  the  ten-homed  wild  beast,  a  wild  beast  answering 
in  every  respect  to  the  description  of  it.  The  Lamb  that  had 
been  slain,  was  the  Lamb  that  had  been  slain ;  the  angels  were 
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angels,  and  the  witnesses  were  men.  This  is  manifest  froai 
the  acts  that  are  ascribed  to  them,  which  are  such  severallj 
as  are  suited  to  their  nature.  It  is  apparent  also  from  the  in- 
terpretations given  of  them,  which  imply  that  the  symbok 
were  precisely  such  as  the  descriptions  of  them  repre- 
sent. It  is  certain  also  from  the  consideration,  that  if  the  sym- 
bols were  not  what  they  are  denominated,  we  then  have  no 
means  of  knowing  what  they  were ;  and  thence  cannot  know 
that  those  which  are  interpreted  have  any  adaptation  to  sym- 
bolize what  they  are  said  to  represent,  nor  what  it  is  which 
those  are  suited  to  symbolize  of  which  no  interpretation  is 
given. 

If  their  names  are  used  metaphorically,  not  literally,  then 
their  real  nature  is  concealed  from  us.  They  are  not  what 
they  are  called  ;  and  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  they 
are.  We  only  know  what  they  in  some  relation  resemble. 
To  interpret  them,  therefore,  must  be  impossible.  We  cannot 
know  their  meaning,  while  ignorant  of  their  nature.  Self-evi- 
dent and  important  as  this  truth  is,  it  has  wholly  escaped  the 
notice  of  commentators,  and  been  violated  in  a  great  share 
of  their  explications.     They  have  treated  the  names  of  wyxsh 
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They  denoted  those  dynasties  therefore  through  the  whole 
succession  to  their  end.  The  he-goat,  in  like  manner,  sym- 
bolized the  original  and  secondary  dynasties  of  the  Greek 
empire  through  their  whole  series,  as  is  indicated  by  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  first  horn  as  denoting  the  first  dynasty,  and 
the  four  that  succeeded  it,  as  standing  for  the  four  dynas- 
ties that  inherited  the  empire  on  the  extinction  of  the  first 
So  also  the  seven  golden  candlesticks  orlanipstands,  symbolize 
the  seven  churches  of  Asia  as  long  as  they  continued  to  exist, 
as  is  shown  by  Christ's  addresses,  in  which  he  forewarns  them 
of  the  administration  he  was  to  exercise  over  them,  whatever 
their  conduct  or  condition  should  at  any  period  be.  The 
witnesses  also  symbolize  a  body  and  succession ;  as  is  seen  by 
their  being  interpreted  as  representing  the  same  persons,  as 
are  denoted  by  the  olive  trees  and  candlesticks;  and  by  the 
period  during  which  they  are  to  utter  their  testimony.  In 
these  symbolizations,  then,  the  representative  agents,  acts,  and 
periods,  bear  but  a  slight  proportion  to  those  for  which  they 
stand.  Individuals  symbolize  long  successions ;  a  few  persons, 
great  numbers ;  single  acts  a  series  and  multitude ;  and  short 
periods,  periods  that  are  proportionably  long. 

VII.  Characteristics  of  symbols,  denote  analogous  charac- 
teristics of  the  agents  which  those  symbols  represent.  Thus  the 
strength  of  the  iron  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  symbolized  the 
strength  of  the  Roman  rulers  whom  that  part  of  the  image 
denoted ;  the  brittleness  of  the  clay,  the  weakness  of  those 
whom  the  clay  represented  ;  and  the  terribleness  of  the  ten- 
homed  wild  beast,  the  terribleness  of  the  Romans  whom 
it  symbolized.  The  splendor  of  the  Rainbow  Angel,  repre- 
sented the  dignity,  conspicuousness,  and  glory  of  the  Reformers 
whom  he  symbolized ;  and  the  sackcloth  of  the  witnesses,  the 
hombleness  and  sorrowfulness  of  those  whom  they  repre- 
sented. 

These  several  laws  are  thus  clearly  involved  in  the  inter- 
pretations that  are  given  us  by  the  Revealer,  the  angels,  and 
the  prophets.  No  rules  of  philology  have  a  more  ample  demon- 
itration.  And  as  those  interpretations  are  a  revelation  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  symbols  that  are  explained  are  used, 
the  laws  by  which  they  are  framed  are  revealed  laws,  and  are 
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to  be  taken,  therefore,  aa  revealed  laws  of  the  several  classes 
of  symbols  universally  to  which  they  belong.  They  are  as 
adef^uate  to  their  end,  as  fully  entitled  to  our  implicit  faiths 
and  as  obligatory  as  any  other  part  of  the  revelation-  The 
symbols  that  are  explained  are  safficiently  numerous^  and  of 
sufficient  variety,  to  indicate  that  their  laws  are  the  laws  of 
symbols  uni  versally.  The  whole  number  of  sy  mbols  employed 
in  the  Scriptures,  is  four  hundred  and  fifteen. 


1.  Abyss  in  the  earth.     Rev,  ix.  1,  2,  11 ;  %%.  I»  0. 
9*  Abyss  of  waters.     Rev>  xL  7 ;  svii,  8, 
3*  Air.     Rev.  ix,  2  ;  xvi*  17. 

4,  Attar  of  incense.    Ezekiel  xlL  22,    Rev,  viiii  3,  5 ;  ix.  18 ; 

xiv.  18, 

5.  Altar  of  sacrifice.     Ezek.  ix.  2  ;  xl.  47.    Rev«  vi.  9  ;  xi.  L 

6.  Ancient  of  Days*     Daniel  vii.  9-13- 

7.  Ancients  of  Israel.     Ezek.  viii.  11,  12;  ix.  6< 

8,  Angels.     Daniel  vii.  10.     Rev.  v.  11  ;  vii.  1,2,  11 ;  vili. 

3-5  J  ix-  13;    X-  1  ;  xii.  7^  8  ;   xiv.  6,  8,  9,  15,  18,  19  f 
xviii.  1  ;  xix.  1 7. 

9,  Aneels  that  have  fallen.     Rev.  xii.  7,  8,  0. 
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87.  Bear.    Daniel  vii.  5. 

88.  Beasts  of  the  field,  or  common  beasts.    Daniel  iv.  12,  14 ; 

viii.  4. 

89.  Beasts  that  are  wild  and  carnivorous.    Rev.  vi.  8. 

30.  Beast,  wild,  a  monster  of  ten  horns.    Daniel  vii.  7,  8,  11, 

20-24. 

31.  Beast,  wild,  a  monster  of  seven  heads  and  ten  horns.  Rev. 

xi.  7;  xiii.  1-10,  12,  17,  18;  xiv.  9,  11 ;  xvi.  2,  13; 
xvii.  3,  7-17 ;  xix.  19,  20  ;  xx.  4,  10. 

32.  Beast,  wild,  of  two  horns.    Rev.  xiii.  11-K. 

33.  Belly  and  thighs  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image.  Dan.  ii.  32. 
84.  Birds.     Daniel  iv.  12,  14.     Rev.  xix.  17,  18,  21. 

35.  Bitter.     Rev.  x.  9,  10. 

38.  Black.     Zech.  vi.  20.     Rev.  vi.  5,  12. 

37.  Blood.     Rev.  viii.  7,  8 ;  xiv.  20 ;  xvi.  4 ;  xvii.  6 ;  xviii.  24j 

xix.  2. 

38.  Bodies  of  men.    Rev.  xviii.  13.  ' 

39.  Bodies,  dead,  of  the  witnesses.     Rev.  xi.  8,  9. 

40.  Bondmen.     Rev.  vi.  15;  xiii.  16;  xix.  18. 

41.  Bones.     Exek.  xxxvii.  1-14. 

42.  Books.     Daniel  vii.  10.     Rev.  xx.  12. 

43.  Book  of  seven  seals.     Rev.  v.  1-5,  9. 

44.  Book  of  life.  Rev.  xiii.  8 ;  xvii.  8  ;  xx.  12,  15  ;  xxi.  27. 

45.  Book,  little.    Rev.  x.  2,  8,  9. 
48.  Bow.  Rev.  vi.  2. 

47.  Bowl  of  the  golden  candlestick.     Zech.  iv.  2,  3. 

48.  Branches.     Daniel  i  v.  12,  14,  21.     Zech.  iv.  12. 

49.  Brass.     Daniel  ii.  32. 

50.  Bread.     Ezek.  iv.  9. 

W.  Breastplate.    Rev.  ix.  9,  17. 

82.  Breast   and  arms  of  Nebuchadnezzar's   image.    Daniel 

ii.  32. 
53.  Breath.     Ezek.  xxxvii.  6,  8,  9,  10.     Rev.  xiii.  15. 
M.  Breadth.    Ezek.  xl.  5,  6,  13,  and  many  others.     Rev. 

xxi.  16. 
W.  Bride.    Rev.  xix.  7,  8. 

56.  Bridles.    Rev.  xiv.  20. 

57.  Camp.    Ezek.  iv.  2.     Rev.  xx.  9. 

58.  Candlestick  of  seven  lamps.    Zech.  iv.  2,  3,  1 1. 
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59.  Candlesticks  of  one  lamp,  or  light.     Rev,  i.  12, 13;  20i 

xi.  4. 

60.  Carpenters  or  workmen.     Zech.  i,  20,  21. 

61.  Cattle.     Rev.  xviii.  13. 

62.  Cavalry.     Rev.  ix.  16. 

63.  Caves.     Rev.  vi.  15. 

64.  Censers.     Ezek.  viii.  11.     Rev.  viii.  3-5. 

65.  Chain.     Rev.  xx.  1. 

66.  Chambers  of  the  court  of  the  temple.     Ezek.  xl.  7,  10, 12, 

16,  17,  21. 

67.  Chariots.     Zech.  vi.  1-3.     Rev.  xviii.  18. 

68.  Cherubim  of  four  faces.     Ezek.  i.  5-15;  ix.  3;  x.  2,3. 

69.  Cherubim  wrought  on  the  doors  and  walls  of  the  tempb* 

Ezek.  xli.  18-25. 

70.  Chcenix.     Rev.  vi.  6. 

71.  Cinnamon.     Rev.  xviii.  13. 

72.  City,  Jerusalem.     Ezek.  viii.  3  ;  ix.  1,  4,  8 ;  xl.  2.    Re^. 

xi.  2.  8  ;  xiv.  20. 

73.  City,  great  Babylon.     Rev.  xvi.  19;  xvii.  18:  xviii.  1-M. 

74.  Cities  of  the  nations.     Rev.  xvi.  19. 

75.  Clay.     Daniel  ii.  33-35,  41, 43. 
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88.  Creatures  of  all  orders  in  heaven,  on  the  earth,  and  under 

the  earth.    Rev.  v.  13. 
W.  Crowns.    Zech.  vi.  11.   Rev.  iv.  4, 10 ;  vi.  2 ;  ix.  7 ;  xii.  1 ; 

xiv.  14. 
W.  Cubit    Ezek.  xl.  5,  7,  9,  11-15.     Rev.  xxi.  17, 

91.  Cup.    Rev.  xiv.  10;  xvi.  10;  xvii.  4;  xviii.  6. 

92,  Darkness.     Rev.  xvi.  10.  / 
83.  Day.    Ezek.  xii.  4,  7.     Rev.  viii.  12 ;  xii.  10. 

W.  Days.     Ezek.  iv.  4-6.    Rev.  ix.  15;  xi.  3,  9,  11 ;  xii.  6. 

95.  Dead,  small  and  great.    Rev.  xx.  5, 12,  13. 

96.  Death  as  A  place  of  the  dead.    Rev.  xx.  13,  14. 

97.  Denarius.    Rev.  vi.  6. 

9&. Desert.    Ezek.  xlvii.  8 ;  Rev.  xii.  6,  14 ;  xvii.  3. 
90.  Devil  or  Satan.     Zech.  iii.  1,  2  ;  Rev.  xii.  7-9  ;  12,  13 ; 
XX.  2,  3,  7,  10. 

100.  Dew.     Daniel  iv.  15,  23,  33. 

101.  Diadems.     Rev.  xii.  3 ;  xiii.  1 ;  xix.  12. 

102.  Dragon  of  seven  heads  and  ten  horns.    Rev.  xii.  3,  4, 

15;  xiii.  2,4;  xvi.  13. 

103.  Door.     Ezek.  xii.  2,  3,  11,  and  others. 

104.  Dust     Rev.  xviii.  19. 

105.  Earth.     Rev.  vi.  13  ;  vii.  1 ;  viii.  5  ;  x.  2 ;  xii.  16  ;  xiii. 

3 ;  xiv.  6 ;  xvi.  2. 

106.  Earth,  the  new.     Rev.  xxi.  1. 

107.  Earthquake.     Rev.  vi.  12 ;  viii.  5 ;  xi.  13,  19 ;  xvi.  18. 

108.  Elders.     Rev.  iv.  4,  10 ;  v.  8,  14  ;  vii.  11  ;  xi.  16  ;  xiv 

3;  xix.  4. 

109.  En-gedi.     Ezek.  xlvii.  10. 

110.  En-eglaim.     Ezek.  xlvii.  10. 
HI.  Epha.     Zech.  v.  6. 

113.  Evening.     Ezek.  xii.  4,  7. 

113.  Evenings — mornings.     Daniel  viii.  14. 

114.  Eyes.     Daniel  vii.  8  ;   Zech.  iii.  9 ;  iv.  10 ;  Rev.  iv.  6 ; 

V.  6. 

115.  Euphrates.    Rev.  ix.  14 ;  xvi.  12. 
lie.  Pace.     Rev.  i.  16;  ii.  7;  x.  1. 
H7.  Fiery  in  color.     Rev.  ix.  17. 

H8.  Fire.  Daniel  vii.  10,  11;  Rev.  viii.  5,  7;  ix.  17, 18;  xL 
5;  xiii.  13;  xiv.  10;  xvi.  8 ;  xvii.  16;  xviii.  8;  xx. 
0. 
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119.  Firmament.     Ezek.  i.  22,  23;  x.  1. 

120.  Fish.     Ezek.  xlvii.  9,  10;  Rev.  viii.  9;  xvi.  3. 

121.  Fishers.     Ezek.  xlvii.  10. 

122.  First  and  Last,  the.    Rev.  i.  11,  17,  18. 

123.  Fitches.  Ezek.  iv.  9. 

124.  Flesh  of  man.     Ezek.  xxxvii.  6,  8 :  Rev.  xix.  18,  21. 

125.  Flesh  of  horses.     Rev.  xix.  18. 

126.  Flour.     Rev.  xviii.  13. 

127.  Forts.     Ezek.  iv.  2. 

128.  Foundations  of  walls.     Rev.  xxi.  14,  19. 

129.  Fountains.     Rev.  viii.  10;  xvi.  4. 

130.  Frankincense.     Rev.  xviii.  13. 

131.  Freemen.     Rev.  vi.  15  ;  xiii.  16;  xix.  18. 

132.  Fruit.      Ezek.  xlvii.  12;  Daniel  iv.  12,14,  21;  Rev. 

xviii.  14  ;  xxii.  2. 

133.  Furlongs.     Rev.  xiv.  20;  xxi.  16. 

134.  Gabriel.     Daniel  viii.  16. 

135.  Gates  of  the  city  New  Jerusalem. 

21,  25. 

136.  Gates  of  the  city  Old  Jerusalem. 

137.  Gates  of  the  court  of  the  temple. 


Rev.  xxi.  12,  13,  Ifi^ 

Ezek.  ix.  2. 
Ezek.  xl.  6. 
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154.  Hail.     Rev.  viii.  7;  xi.  19;  xvi.  21. 

155.  Hair,  white.     Daniel  vii.  9 ;  Rev.  i.  14. 

156.  Hair  of  the  prophet.    Ezek.  v.  1,  2. 

157.  Hair  of  women.     Rev.  ix.  8. 

158.  Half  hour.  Rev.  viii.  1. 

159.  Haifa  time.     Daniel  xii.  7  ;  Rev.  xii.  14. 

160.  Harlot.     Rev.  xvii.  1-6,  15-18  ;  xix.  2,  3. 

161.  Harps.     Rev.  v.  8;  xv.  2. 

162.  Harvest.     Rev.  xiv.  15. 

J6d.  Head  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  Image.     Daniel  ii.  32. 

164.  Heads  of  beasts.     Daniel  vii.  6  ;  Rev.  xiii.  1,  3 ;  xvii.  3^ 

7,9. 

165.  Heart.     Daniel  vii.  4. 

166.  Heat.    Rev.  xvi.  9. 

167.  Heaven.     Rev.  vi.  14;  xii.  1,  3,  8  ;  xxi.  1. 

168.  Heaven  opened.    Rev.  iv.  1 ;  xix.  11. 

169.  Heavens,  new.    Rev.  xxi.  7. 

170.  Height.     Daniel  iv.  11 ;  Rev.  xxi.  16. 

171.  Horseman.     Zech.  i.  8-11 ;  Rev.  vi,  2,  4,  .5,  8. 

172.  Horns.     Daniel  vii.  7,  8,  20,  24 ;  viii.  3-9,  20-22 ;  Rev, 

V.  6;  xiii.  1,  11 ;  xvii.  3,  12,  16. 

173.  Horses.     Zech.  i.  2-8 ;   vi.  2-8 ;    Rev.  vi.  2,  4,  5,  8 ; 

xviii.  13;  xix.  11,  14,  18,  21. 

174.  Horses  with  lions'  heads.     Rev.  ix.  17. 

175.  Host  of  heaven.     Daniel  viii.  10,  11. 

176.  Host — an  army  or  multitude.     Daniel  viii.  12. 

177.  Hour.     Rev.  ix.  15. 

178.  Hyacinthine.     Rev.  ix.  17. 

179.  Image  of  Jealousy.     Ezek.  viii.  3-5. 

180.  Image,  Nebuchadnezzar's.     Daniel  ii.  31-33. 

181.  Image  of  the  wild  beast.     Rev.  xiii.  14,  15  ;  xiv.  9,  11  j 

XV.  2  ;  xvi.  2 ;  xix.  20 ;  xx.  4. 

182.  Incense.     Ezek.  viii.  11  ;  Rev.  viii.  3. 

183.  Inkhorn.     Ezek.  ix.  2. 

184.  Inhabitants  of  the  earth.     Rev.  vi.  10;  viii.  13;  xii.  12  S 

xiii.  8,  14  ;  xiv.  6;  xvii.  8. 

185.  Inhabitants  of  heaven.     Rev.  xiii.  6. 

186.  Iron.     Daniel  ii.  33-35, 40-43. 

187.  Islands.     Rev.  vi.  14;  xvi.  20. 

188.  Joshua  the  high  priest.     Zech.  iii.  1-3,  6-9 ;  vi.  11. 
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189.  Key.     Rev.  ix.  1  ;  xx.  1. 

190.  Kingdom,     xvi.  10 ;  xvii.  17. 

191.  Kings.     Rev.  vi.  15  ;  xvii.  2,  10,  12;  xviii.  3 ;  xzi.  24. 

192.  Kings  from  the  sun  rising.    Rev.  xvi.  12. 

193.  Knife.   Ezek.  v.  1,  2. 

194.  Lake  of  fire  and  brimstone.    Rev.  xix.  20 ;  zx.  10, 14, 

15. 

195.  Lamb,  the.     Rev.  v.  6,  8,  12;  vii.  9, 17;  xiv.  1 ;  xvii.  14. 

196.  Lamps  burning  before  the  throne  of  God.    Rev.  iv.  5. 

197.  Land  of  Israel.     Ezek.  xl.  2. 

198.  Leaves  of  the  tree  of  life.    Ezek.  xlvii.  12 ;  Rev.  xxiL  3. 

199.  Length.    Ezek.  xl.  11,  20  ;  Rev.  xxi.  16. 

200.  Lentils.    Ezek.  iv.  9. 

201.  Legs  and  feet  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image.     Daniel  ii. 

33. 

202.  Leopard  with  wings.    Daniel  vii.  6. 

203.  Light.     Rev.  xviii.  23;  xxi.  11,  24;  xxii.  5. 

204.  Lightnings  from  the  throne  of  God.     Rev.  iv.  5. 

205.  Lightnings  in  the  earth's  atmosphere.     Rev.  viii.  5 ;  xL 

19 ;  xvi.  18. 

206.  Likeness  of  a  man.  TEzek,  L  26,  27  ;  viii,  2.3.  4  :  Daniel 
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ttl.  Men,  great,  rich,  mighty.    Rev.  vi.  15. 

222.  Men  of  name.    Rev.  xi.  13. 

228.  Merchants.    Rev.  xviii.  3,  11,  15,  23. 

224.  Merchandize.    Rev.  xviii.  11,  12. 

225.  Michael.     Rev.  xii.  7. 

226.  Midheaven.     Rev.  viii.  13 ;  xiv.  6  ;  xix.  17. 
2S7.  MiUet.    EzeL  iv.  9. 

228.  Mitre.     Zech.  iii.  5. 

229.  Month.     Rev.  ix.  5,  10,  15 ;  xi.  2 ;  xiii.  5. 

210.  Moon.    Gen.  xxxvii.  9.    Rev.  vi.  12 ;  viii.  12 ;  xii.  1 ; 
xxi.  23. 

281.  Mount.     EzeL  iv.  2. 

282.  Mount  Zion.    Rev.  xiv.  1. 

233.  Mountain.    Ezek.  xi.  2.    Daniel  ii.  35, 45.     Rev.  vi.  15. 
16;  xvi.  20;  xvii.  9;  xxi.  10. 

284.  Mountain  burning.    Rev.  viii.  8. 

285.  Mountain  of  brass.     Zech.  vi.  1. 

286.  Mouth.     Daniel  vii.  20.     Rev.  xiii.  5, 6. 

287.  Multitude.     Rev.  vii.  9  ;  xvii.  15. 

238.  Nails  of  brass.    Daniel  vii.  19. 

239.  Name  of  God.    Rev.  xiii.  6. 

240.  Name  of  the  Father.    Rev.  xiv.  1 ;  xxii.  4. 

241.  Name  of  the  Lamb.    Rev.  xiv.  1. 

242.  Name  of  the  Word  which  no  one  knows.     Rev.  xix.  12. 
248.  Name  of  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.     Rev. 

xix.  16. 

244.  Name  of  the  wild  beast.     Rev.  xiii.  17. 

245.  Name  of  the  harlot     Rev.  xvii.  5. 

246.  Names  of  men.     Rev.  xiii.  8 ;  xvii.  8. 

247.  Names  of  blasphemy.     Rev.  xiii.  1 ;  xvii.  3. 

248.  Names  of  apostles.     Rev.  xxi.  14. 

249.  Names  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.     Rev.  xxi.  12. 

250.  Nations.     Rev.  vii.  9 ;  ix.  9  ;  xiii.  7  ;  xiv.  6,8 ;  xvii.  15 ; 

xviii.  3 ;  xix.  15;  xx.  3, 8  ;  xxi.  24  ;  xxii.  2. 

251.  Nets.     Ezek.  xlvii.  11. 

252.  Night.     Rev.  viii.  12 ;  xii.  10. 

268.  Number.     Rev.  vii.  4,  8  ;  ix.  16 ;  xx.  8. 
^.  Number  of  the  wild  beast  and  its  name.  Rev.  xiii.  17,  18. 
tt5.  Odors.     Rev.  v.  8 ;  xviii.  13. 

tt((.  One  like  a  Son  of  Man,  but  who  is  divine.    Daniel  vii. 
13,  14  ;  Rev.  i.  13. 
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257-  One  like  a  son  of  man,  who  is  not  divinei     Rev.  xiv*  14. 

258.  Oil.     Rev,  vi.  6  ;  xviri.  13, 

259.  Ointment.     Rev.  xviiL  13, 

260.  Olive  trees.     Zechariah  iv.  3,  11,  14;  Rev.  xi,  4. 

261.  Pale.     Zech,  i.  8.     Rev.  vi.  8. 

262.  Palm  branches.     Rev,  vii.  9. 

263.  Palm  trees  carved.    Ezek.  xl  J  6, 22, 2et,  31, 37;  xILlS,  26« 

264.  Pan.     Ezek.  iv.  3. 

265-  Pearls,     Rev,  xviji.  12,  16  ;  xxi-  31. 

266.  Peoples.     Rev.  vii,  0  ;  xi.  9  ;  xiii.  7  ;  xiv,  6  ;  xviji.  15, 

267,  Persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.     Ezek.  ix.  6  ;  Rev. 

xiii.  16, 
266.  Pictures  of  beasts,  reptiles,  and  idols.     Gzek.  viiL  10* 
260.  Pillar.     Ezek.  xK  49. 
270.  Pilots-     Rev.  xviii.  17. 
27 L  Pipes  of  the  golden  candlestick.     Zech.  iv,  2. 

272.  Pit     Rev.  ix.  12. 

273.  Porch.     Ezek.  xl.  7,  9,  iB,  49. 

274.  Posts.     Ezek.  xl.  9,  14. 

275.  Prince  of  the  host.     Daniel  viii,  11,  25. 


276.  Prophet  John,      Revelation  s.  8,  11. 
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296.  Sea.    Ezek.  xlvii.  8 :  Daniel  vii.  2,  3 :  Rev.  vii.  1 ;  viii. 

8,  9 ;  X.  2 ;  xiiL  1 ;  xvi.  3 ;  xviii.  17, 19 ;  xx.  13. 

297.  Sea  of  glass.    Rev.  iv.  6 ;  xv.  2. 

298.  Seals.     Rev.  v.  1,  2,  6;  vi.  1,  3,  6,  7, 9, 12 ;  viii.  1 ;  xx.  3. 

299.  Seal  of  God.    Rev.  vii.  2 ;  ix.  4. 

800.  Sealed,  the  144,000.     Rev.  vii.  2,  8  ;  xiv.  1,  5. 

301.  Sceptre  of  iron.    Rev.  xii.  5 ;  xix.  15. 

302.  Seed,  or  offspring.    Rev.  xii.  17. 

803.  Seraphim.     Isaiah  vi.  2,  3,  6,  7. 

804.  Servants  of  God.     Revelation  vii.  3,  8  ;  xxii.  3. 

305.  Sheaf.    Genesis  xxxvii.  7,  8. 

306.  Sheep.     Revelation  xviii.  13. 

307.  Shinar.     Zech.  v.  1 1. 

808.  Ships.     Rev.  viii.  9  ;  xviii.  17,  19. 

809.  Shore  of  the  sea.    Rev.  xiii.  1. 

810.  Sickle.     Rev.  xiv.  14-19. 

811.  Silk.  Rev.  xviii.  12. 

812.  Silver.    Daniel  ii.  32  :  Rev.  xviii.  12. 

813.  Sinews.     Ezekiel  xxxvii.  6,  8. 
314.  Skin.     Ezekiel  xxxvii.  6,  8. 

815.  Smoke.     Rev.  viii.  4  ;  ix.  2,  3,  17, 18 ;    xiv.  11 ;  xv.  8 ; 
xviii.  9,  18 ;  xix.  3. 

316.  Song.     Rev.  xiv.  3  ;  xv.  3,  4. 

317.  Sound  of  wings.     Rev.  ix.  9. 

318.  Sound  of  a  millstone.     Rev.  xviii.  22. 

819.  Souls.     Rev.  vi.  9  ;  xviii.  13 ;  xx.  4. 

820.  Spice.     Rev.  xviii.  13. 

821.  Spirits,  unclean.     Rev.  xvi.  13,  14. 

322.  Stars  of  heaven.    Genesis  xxxvii.  9 ;   Daniel  viii.  10 ; 

Rev.  vi.  13;  viii.  12  ;  xii.  1,  4. 

323.  Stars  held  in  Christ's  hand.     Rev.  i.  16,  20. 

324.  Star,  burning.     Rev.  viii.  10. 

325.  Star  that  had  fallen.     Rev.  ix.  1. 

326.  Stairs  and  steps.    Ezek.  xl.  6,  31,  34,  37. 

327.  Sticks.     Ezek.  xxxvii.  16,  20. 

828.  Stings.    Rev.  ix.  10. 

829.  Stone  from  the  mountain.     Daniel  ii.  34,  45. 

830.  Stone  of  seven  eyes.     Zech.  iii.  9. 

831.  Stones,  precious.     Rev.  xviii.  12,  16;  xxi.  18,20. 

832.  Street.    Rev.  xi.  8  ;  xxi.  21  ;  xxii.  2. 
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333,  Stuff,     Ezek.  xii.  4.  7. 

334*  Stump  of  a  tree,     DanieJ  iv,  15,  23,  26, 

335.  Sulphur.     Rev,  ix.  17,  18 ;  xiv.  10, 

336.  Sulphurous  in  colon    Rev.  ix,  17- 

337.  Sun.     Ezek.  vfii.  16:  Rev.  vi,  12  ;  viiL  12  ;  ix.  2 1  xiL  I5 

xvL  8;  xix.  17. 

338.  Sunrjsing,  or  east.     Rev,  vii-  2;  xvi.  12. 

339.  Supper,  marriage.     Rev,  xlx.  9* 

340.  Supper,  of  God,     Rev.  lix.  17. 

341.  Sweet.     Rev.  x.  0,  10. 

342.  Sword  of  two  edges.     Rev,  i,  16;  sis*  15,  21- 

343.  Sword,  common.     Rev,  vi.  4,  8, 

344.  Tabernacle-     Rev,  xiii,  6  ;  xxi,  3. 

345.  Tables,     Ezekiel  si  39,  40,  41,  42, 

346.  Tails.     Rev,  ix.  10,  19, 

347.  Talent  of  lead,     Zechariah  v.  7, 

348.  Tears,     Rev,  vii,  17;  xxi,  4, 

349.  Teeth.     Daniel  vii.  7,  19 ;  Rev.  ix.  8. 

350.  Temple  in  heaven.     Rev,  xi.  19  ;  xtv.  15,  17;  xv.  5,  fl, 

8;  xvi,  17. 

351.  Temple  in  Jerusalem.     Isaiah  vi.  1,4;  Ezek»  viii.  14 ; 
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368.  Tribes.    Rev.  xi.  9  ;  xiii.  7 ;  xiv.  6. 

369.  Tribes  of  Israel.     Ezekiel  xliii.   7;   xlvii.    13;   xlviii. 

1-8,  23 ;  Rev.  vii.  4-8. 

370.  Trumpets.     Rev.  viii.  2,  6-13;  ix.  1,  14 ;  xi.  15. 

371.  Ulcer.    Rev.  xvi.  2,  11. 

372.  Valley.    Ezekiel  xxxvii.  1,  2. 

373.  Vessels  of  ivory,  wood,  brass,  iron,  and  marble.    Rev. 

xviii.  12. 

374.  Vials  of  gold.     Rev.  v.  8. 

375.  Vials  of  wrath.     Rev.  xv.  7;  xvi.  1-4,  8,  10,  12,  17; 

xvii.  1 ;  xxi.  9. 

376.  Victors  over  the  wild  beast.     Rev.  xv.  2-4. 

377.  Vine.     Rev.  xiv.  18,  19. 

378.  Voice  from  heaven.     Rev.  x.  4,  8;  xi.  12 ;  xiv.  2,  13; 

xvi.  17;  xviii.  4  ;  xix.  5  ;  xxi.  3. 

379.  Voice,  loud.    Rev.  x.  3  ;  xix.  6. 

380.  Voice  of  musicians.     Rev.  xviii.  22. 

381.  Voice  of  bridegroom.     Rev.  xviii.  23. 

382.  Voices  in  heaven.     Rev.  xi.  15  ;  xix.  1. 

383.  Voices  from  the  throne  of  God.     Rev.  iv.  5;  xix.  5. 

384.  Voices  on  earth.     Rev.  viii.  5;  xi.  19;  xvi.  18;  xix.  6. 

385.  Wall  of  a  house.     Ezekiel  xii.  5. 

386.  Wall  of  the  city — New  Jerusalem.     Rom.  xxi.  12-20. 

387.  Wall  of  the  temple.     Ezekiel  xli.  6,  9,  12. 

388.  Wall  of  the  court  of  the  temple.     Ezekiel  xl.  5. 

389.  Watcher,  or  holy  One.     Daniel  iv.  13,  14,  17. 

390.  Water  to  drink.     Ezekiel  iv.  11. 

391.  Water  cast  forth  by  the  dragon.     Rev.  xii.  15. 

392.  Waters  of  life  from  the  temple  and  throne.     Ezek.  xlvii. 

1-6;  Rev.  xxi.  6. 

393.  Weapon  of  slaughter.     Ezek.  ix.  1,2. 

394.  Wheat.     Rev.  vi.  6;  xviii.  13. 

395.  Wheels.     Ezek.  i.  16,  21 ;  Daniel  vii.  9. 

396.  White.     Dan.  vii.  9  ;  Zech.  i.  8;  vi.  3  ;  Rev.  vii.  9,  13; 

xiv.  14;  XV.  6;  xix.  8,  11,  14;  xx.  11. 

397.  Wind.     Ezek.  xxxvii.  9 ;  Dan.  vii.  2 ;  Zech.  v.  9 ;  Rev. 

vii.  1,  2. 

398.  Windows.     Ezek.  xl.  16,  22;  and  many  others. 

399.  Wine.     Rev.  vi.  6 ;  xviii.  13. 
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400.  Wine  of  forniratioa.     Rev,  jtiv-  8;  xvii.  2  ;  xviii.  3, 

401.  Wine  of  the  wrath  of  God.     Rev.  xiv.  10;  xvu  10. 

402.  Wine  press.     Rev.  xiv.  10,  20  ;  xix.  15«     * 

403.  Wings.     Dan.  vii,  4,  6  ;  Rev<  xii.  14- 

404.  Witnesses.     Rev.  xi.  3-J2;  xviL  6, 

405.  Woman  clothed  with  the  sun*     Rev.  xii.  1. 

406.  Woman  in  an  Epha,     Zech.  v.  7. 

407.  Women  weeping.     Ezek*  viii,  14, 

408.  Women  with  wings.     Zech,  v,  9- 
40'J.  Wood,     Rev.  xviii.  12. 

410,  WordofGud,     Rev.  xix,  11-lfi;  19-2L 

411*  Workers  at  the  sea.     Rev,  xviiL  17, 

^12.  Wormwood,     Rev.  viii,  II, 

413,  Worshippers^  in  the  temple.     Rev,  xi,  1- 

4M.  Wound  deadly*     Rev,  xiii,  3,  12* 

415,  Year.     Rev.  ix,  15;  xx  2-7, 


Their  whole  number  is  thus  four  hundred  and  fifteeti.  Se- 
veral of  those  which  occur  in  the  description  of  Ezekie^t 
temple,  great  Babylon,  the  new  Jerusalem,  and  others  that  are 
complex,  might  be  omitted,  it  will  perhaps  be  thought,  as  in- 
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oyerleaping  obstacles,  and  resistless  aggression,  that  were  to 
distinguish  the  monarchs  those  animals  represented  ;  the  iron 
teeth  and  brass  claws  of  the  fourth  wild  beast,  the  extraordi- 
nary strength  to  grasp  and  devour,  which  the  Roman  rulers, 
denoted  by  that  monster,  were  to  possess ;  the  stings  of  the 
locusts,  the  deadly  instruments  the  conquerors  they  symbol- 
ized were  to  use  to  torture  their  victims;  the  lion  heads,  and 
serpent  tails  of  the  horses  of  the  sixth  trumpet,  the  ferocity  of 
the  Turks  as  warriors,  and  the  venom  of  the  false  teachers 
with  which  they  were  to  harass  and  destroy  those  who  fell 
under  their  dominion. 

These  symbols  are  all,  it  should  be  noticed,  either  agents  or 
causes  in  some  relation  of  eflfects,  or  else  subjects  of  agency ; 
and  are  all  perceptible  by  the  senses ;  or  objects  of  sight,  hear- 
ing, touch,  taste,  or  smell.  Their  acts  and  the  effects  they 
produce,  such  as  the  breaking  of  the  image,  the  hewing  down 
of  the  tree,  the  wild  beast's  stamping,  the  contest  of  the  ram 
and  goat,  the  famine  and  pestilence  by  which  the  rider  of  the 
pale  horse  slays  men,  the  gift  by  the  dragon  of  authority  to 
the  wild  beast,  the  blasphemy  of  the  wild  beast,  the  sorrow  and 
mourning  of  great  Babylon,  are  not  included,  though  they  are 
as  really  symbolical  as  the  agents  themselves.  We  have 
omitted  them  because  to  several  of  the  symbols  that  are  inter- 
preted, no  aotions  are  formally  ascribed ;  such  as  the  stars, 
candlesticks,  lamps,  robes,  and  waters  of  the  Apocalypse ; — 
their  agency,  or  the  office  they  fill,  being  left  to  be  inferred 
from  their  nature ;  and  because,  their  enumeration  is  not  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  determine  their  law,  as  it  is  sufficiently 
shown  in  those  interpretations  of  symbols  whose  agency  is 
mentioned,  in  which  there  is  an  explication  of  their  acts,  as 
well  as  of  that  which  they  themselves  represent.  Of  these, 
ninety-one  are  directly  interpreted. 

Thus  (1),  the  sheaves  of  Joseph's  dream  are  explained  as 
symbolizing  him  and  his  eleven  brethren ;  (2)  and  the  sun, 
(3)  the  moon,  (4)  and  the  eleven  stars  as  representing  his 
&ther,  mother,  and  brothers ;  Gen.  xxxvii.  7,  8.  (5)  The  like- 
ness of  the  appearance  of  a  man  beheld  by  Ezekiel,  is  inter- 
preted as  the  Lord  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  ;  Ezek.  i.  28  ;  ii. 
1>  4 :  (6)  the  tile  with  a  picture  drawn  on  it  of  Jerusalem, 
Mthe  symbol  of  that  city;  (7)  the  fort;  (8)  the  mount;  (9) 
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the  camp; (10)  and  the  battermg  rams,  as  represeDtali%*es  of 
their  own  orders  :  (11)  a  pan  as  put  for  the  u all ;  (13)  the 
prophet,  as  personating  the  king  and  people  of  Jerusalem: 
(13)  the  wheat,  (14)  barley,  (15)  beans,  (16)  lenliles,  (it) 
millet,  (18)  fitches,  (19)  bread,  (30)  and  water,  on  whicli  he 
subsisted,  as  standing  severally  for  theirs :  (21)  the  days 
during  which  he  lay  on  bis  ri^hl  and  left  side,  as  representing 
years;  iv,  1-11  ;  (23)  the  hair  sbori*  from  bis  head,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  people  of  the  city  ;  (23)  the  knife,  of  the  sword; 
(24)  the  fire,  of  famine  and  pestilence  ;  (25)  the  wind,  of  the 
enemies  who  were  to  carry  them  into  captivity — v<  1-4,  12, 
13;  (36)  his  stuff  or  furniture,  as  denoting  theirs;  (27)  the 
wall  of  his  house,  as  representing  the  wall  of  the  city — xiL 
1-13  :  (28)  the  valley  in  which  the  bones  were  seen  by  him, 
as  the  graves  of  the  Israelites  ;  (39)  the  wind,  as  symbolizing 
the  Spirit  of  God  ;  (30)  the  stick  on  which  Judah  was  writ- 
ten, as  representing  the  Jews;  (31)  and  that  on  which  Joseph 
and  Ephraim  were  written,  as  Ktanding  for  the  Israelites— 
xxxvii.  1-14,  16-23;  (33)  and  the  city  and  temple  beheld  by 
him  in  vision,  of  the  place  of  God's  residence  with  men— xliii. 
7 :  (33)  The  image  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  wi  a  whole,  is 
interpreted  as  the  symbol  of  a  succession  of  dynasties;  (34) 
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of  the  ram,  (55)  the  great  horn  of  the  goat,  (56)  the  four  horns 
that  succeeded  its  great  horn,  (57)  and  its  fifth  horn,  as  sym- 
bols of  kings,  viiL  8-9, 19-23  ;  (58)  the  host  of  heaven,  as  de- 
noting the  holy  people,  or  people  of  God  ;  (59)  the  prince  of 
the  host,  as  the  Prince  of  princes,  or  Christ,  viii.  10, 1 1, 24, 25 ; 
(60)  and  evenings — mornings,  as  the  representative  of  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  viii.  13,  14:  (61)  The  horsemen  seen  by  Zecha- 
riah,  are  interpreted  as  symbolizing  those  whom  God  sent 
forth  to  traverse  the  earth,  as  ministers  of  the  gospel  doubt- 
less, and  the  effect  of  whose  ministry  was,  that  the  earth  sat 
itill,  or  its  population  was  at  rest,  i.  8-1 1 :  (62)  the  four 
horns  are  explained  as  symbols  of  those  who  scattered  Judah, 
Israel,  and  Jerusalem^  who  doubtless  were  the  Babylonians, 
Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  i.  18,  19 ;  (63)  the  four  car- 
penters or  workmen,  as  representing  those  who  were  to  cast 
oat  or  dethrone  the  dynasties  symbolized  by  those  horns,  i.  20, 
21 ;  (64)  the  stone  with  seven  eyes  is  exhibited  as  the  symbol 
of  Christ  the  Branch,  iii.  8,  9 ;  (65)  the  two  olive  trees,  or 
their  two  branches,  as  standing  for  anointed  ones,  or  priests, 
iv.  11-14;  (66)  the  roll  of  a  book,  as  the  representative  of  a 
corse,  V.  1-3  ;  (67)  the  woman  enclosed  in  the  epha,  as  an  apos- 
tate, V.  5-8  ;  (68)  the  four  chariots,  as  denoting  the  four  spirits 
or  messengers  of  God,  who  go  forth  through  the  earth,  and 
like  the  horsemen  of  the  first  vision  produce  quiet,  and  denote 
therefore  ministers  of  the  gospel  doubtless,  vi.  1-8  ;  (69)  and 
Joshua  the  high  priest  wearing  several  crowns,  as  a  type  of 
the  man  whose  name  is  the  Branch,  who  is  Christ,  who  should 
establish  his  kingdom  on  earth,  and  reign  as  king  and  priest  on 
his  throne,  vi.  11,  12, 13. 

Of  those  explained  in  the  Apocalypse,  (70)  the  First  and 
Last;  (71)  the  Lamb;  (72)  and  the  Word,  are  exhibited  as 
the  Son  of  God  representing  himself,  i.  17,  18 ;  v.  5-13  ;  xix. 
11-16;  (73)  the  candlesticks  as  symbols  of  the  seven 
churches ;  (74)  the  stars  as  the  messengers  of  the  churches, 
i.  20;  (75)  the  seven  lamps  before  the  throne,  as  denoting 
the  Holy  Spirit,  iv.  5 ;  (76)  the  seven  eyes,  also  of  the  Lamb 
as  symbolizing  the  Spirit  of  God,  v.  6  ;  (77)  odors  as  repre- 
senting the  prayers  of  the  saints,  v.  8  ;  (78)  the  palm  bearing 
multitude  as  men  in  the  body  who  survived  the  great  tribu- 
lation, viL   9,  13-17;     (79)  white  robes  as   denoting    that 
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those  who  wore  them  are  justified  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb^ 
vii.  14 ;  xiJf-  6 ;  (80)  incense  as  representing  the  prayers  of 
the  satnts,  vHi.  3,4;  (81)  the  two  Witnesses,  who  are  iih 
terpreted  as  standing  for  the  same  persons  as  the  two  olive- 
trees  and  candlesticks,  which  are  elsewhere  explained  as  syra- 
bolizing  churches  and  their  teachers,  xi,  2-4  ;u  20 ;  Zecha- 
riah,  iv.  11,  14;  (82)  the  wild  beast  of  sevea  heads,  as  the 
symbol  of  civil  rulers,  xiii.  7  ;  (83)  the  heads  of  the  wild  beast 
as  denoting  kings,  xvii.  0,  10 ;  (84)  its  horns  also  as  repre- 
senting kings,  xvii.  12 ;  (85)  the  seven  hills  on  which  the 
harlot  sat  as  symbols  of  kings,  xvii.  9,  10;  (86)  waters  as 
denoting  peoples,  and  multitudes, and  nations,  and  tongues, xvii. 
15;  (87)  fine  white  linen  as  the  righteousness  of  the  saints, 
xtx*  8;  (88)  the  souls  that  sat  on  thrones,  as  denoting  the 
risen  and  glorified  saints,  xx.  4,  5,  6;  (89)  the  Lamb's  vvife^ 
as  the  symbol  of  the  justified  saints,  xix.  7,  8;  (90)  the  New 
Jerusalem,  as  denoting,  like  the  Lamb's  wife,  the  risen  and 
glorified  saints,  xix-  7,  8,  14;  xxi.  9,  10;  (91)  the  lake  of 
fire  and  brimstone,  as  symbolizing  the  place  of  the  second 
death,  %x.  14,  15. 

(93)  There  is  also,  in  the  afscriptions  of  the  living  creatures 
and  elders  an  indirect  interpretation  of  the  personage  on  the 
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and  rivers  and  fountains  of  others  of  its  peoples  and  tribes. 
And  this  is  expressly  authorized  by  the  ascription  of  right- 
eousness to  God  in  the  judgment  of  the  third  vial  poured  on 
the  sea,  which  is  exhibited  as  inflicted  on  men,  xvi.  5-7 ;  (102) 
the  earth  as  wondering  after  the  wild  beast,  and  as  corrupted 
by  the  fornication  of  the  great  harlot,  which  imply  that  it  is 
the  symbol  of  men,  xiii.  9>;  xix.  2;  (103)  great  Babylon, 
which  is  shown  to  be  the  symbol  of  the  same  order  and  body 
of  persons  as  are  represented  by  the  woman  borne  on  the 
wild  beast,  by  the  song  of  exultation  at  her  destruction,  in 
which  she  is  called  the  great  harlot ;  by  their  having  the  same 
name,  great  Babylon ;  and  by  the  express  interpretation  of  the 
woman  as  the  great  city  that  had  empire  over  the  kings  of 
the  earth,  xvii.  5,  18  ;  xix.  2 ;  xviii.  2,  21,  24 ;  (104)  and  the 
annies  of  heaven,  which  are  shown  to  be  the  risen  and  glori- 
fied saints,  by  their  being  clothed  in  fine  linen,  white  and 
pure,  which  is  the  symbol   of  the  righteousness  of  saints, 
xix.  8,  14. 

To  these  are  to  be  added  the  interpretations  that  are  given 
•of  the  characteristics^  acts,  and  catastrophes  of  several  of  the 
most  ccmspicuous  of  the  symbols  :  (105)  Thus  the  bowing  of 
the  sheaves  to  Joseph's  sheaf,  (106)  and  the  obeisance  to  him 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  are  interpreted  of  the  homage  of 
his  brethren  to  him.  Genesis  xxxvii.  7-10  ;  (107)  the  applica- 
tion of  the  coal  of  fire  to  Isaiah's  lips,  as  denoting  the  removal 
of  his  sins ;  as  the  cross  the  instrument  of  Christ's  death,  which 
the  fire  of  the  altar  typified,  is  the  means  of  removing  the 
sins  of  those  who  believe  in  him,  Isaiah  vi.  7 ;  (108)  Ezekiel's 
laying  siege  to  Jerusalem,  as  representing  its  being  besieged 
by  the  Babylonians,  iv..  2,  3;  v.  7-17;  (109)  the  laying  of 
the  iniquity  of  the  house  of  Israel  and  of  Judah  on  him,  as 
symbolizing  the  infliction  of  judgments  for  their  sins  on  them, 
iv.  3-5;  V.  7-10;  (110)  his  eating  and  drinking  by  measure, 
as  denoting  their  distribution  of  food  and  water  by  measure 
when  besieged,  iv.  9-12,  16,  17;  (111)  his  dividing  the  hair, 
of  their  being  divided  into  three  parts,  v.  1,  12;  (112)  his 
homing  it,  (113)  smiting  it  with  a  knife,  (114)  and  scattering 
it  to  the  wind,  as  -symbolizing  their  being  consumed  by  pesti- 
lence and  famine,  slain  with  the  sword,  and  carried  into  cap- 
tirity,  V.  1-4, 12;  (115)  his  carrying  out  his  stufl^  as  denoting 
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their  carrying  out  theirs,  in  preparation  for  tlight ;  (116)  his 
digging  through  the  wall,  their  making  a  passage  for  tli em- 
selves  out  of  the  city,  xii.  3-12  ;  (117)  the  resurrection  of  the 
dry  bones  to  a  natural  life>  as  symbolizing  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  of  Israel  to  a  spiritual  and  immortal  life^  xxxvii.  1-14 : 
(lis)  the  union  of  the  sticks,  as  indicating  the  union  of  Judah 
and  Israel  in  one  kingdom^  xxxvii,  15-22;  (119)  and  God's 
preseBce  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  of  his  presence  with  hix 
holy  people  on  earth,  xliii.  2-7 ;  (120)  the  mixture  of  the  clay 
with  the  iron  of  the  image,  as  symbolizing  the  admission  of 
the  people  of  the  ten  kingdoms  denoted  by  the  ten  toes,  to  a 
share  with  the  kings  in  political  power,  Daniel  ii.  33, 34, 41,43 : 
(121)  the  inadhesion  of  the  iron  and  clay,  as  representiDg  the 
want  of  union  between  the  nionarchs  and  their  people  whcf 
held  the  elective  franchise,  ii.  41,  42,  43  ;  (122)  the  breakiDg 
of  the  image  by  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain,  is  inter- 
preted of  the  rulers  of  the  Roman  and  other  empires  repr^ 
sented  by  the  image^  ii.  44,  45  ;  (123)  the  blowing  away  br 
the  wind,  of  the  pieces  into  which  the  image  was  broken,  of 
the  total  removal  of  the  rulers  denoted  by  the  image,  by  the 
kings  whom  God  is  to  establish  in  his  kingdom,  iL  35,  44,  4^: 
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deTOuring,  crushing,  and  treading  down  the  nations  of  the 
earth  by  the  rulers  of  the  fourth  empire,  vii.  7,  19,  22 ;  (134) 
the  rising  of  the  fourth  beast's  little  horn,  of  the  rising  of  an 
eleventh  king,  TiL  8,  24 ;  (135)  the  pluckuig  up  by  it  of  three 
boms,  of  the  conquest  by  it  of  three  kings,  vii.  8,  24 ;  (136) 
its  speaking  great  things,  of  its  speaking  words  against  the 
Most  Hig^,  vii.  6,  25 ;  (137)  the  slaying  of  the  beast,  and 
bunung  its  body,  of  the  destruction  of  the  rulers  whom  it  de- 
notes, viL  26 ;  (138)  the  investiture  of  one  like  the  Son  of 
Man  with  dominion  over  all  nations,  of  the  investiture  of 
Christ  and  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom  on  earth,  in  which 
Ins  risen  saints  are  to  reign  with  him,  vii.  13, 14, 18, 27 ;  (139) 
the  eleventh  horn's  making  war  with  the  saints  and  prevail- 
ing against  them,  of  its  having  dominion  over  them  and 
wearing  them  out,  vii.  20,  21,  25 ;  (140)  the  rise  of  four  horns 
€Q  the  h^goat  in  place  of  the  great  horn  that  was  broken,  of 
the  rise  of  four  dynasties,  instead  of  that  represented  by  the 
great  horn,  viii.  8,  22;  (141)  the  rise  out  of  one  of  these  of 
the  little  horn,  the  rise  of  another  king  or  d)masty  of  fierce 
countenance,  viii.  9,  23 ;  (142)  the  growth  of  the  little  horn 
Id  greatness,  of  the  advancement  of  that  king  to  great  power, 
viii.  9,  10,  24;  (143)  its  casting  down  of  the  host  of  heaven, 
and  of  the  stars  and  stamping  on  them,  of  that  king's  destroy- 
ing the  mighty  and  the  holy  people,  or  people  of  God,  viii.  10, 
24 ;  (144)  its  magnifying  itself  against  the  prince  of  the  host, 
of  that  king's  standing  up  against  the  Prince  of  princes,  viii. 
11,25;  (145)  the  removal  of  Joshua's  filthy  garments,  and 
clothing  him  with  others,  as  denoting  his  justification,  Zecha- 
riah  iiL  3,  4 ;  (146)  the  flight  of  the  roll  as  representing  the 
diffiision  of  a  curse  orer  the  earth,  (147)  the  setting  four 
crowns  on  the  head  of  Joshua  the  high  priest,  as  showing 
that  the  man  Jesus  Christ,  whose  name  is  the  Branch,  should 
grow  out  of  his  place,  and  should  sit  and  rule  on  his  throne,  and 
be  a  priest  on  his  throne,  vi.  11,  12,  13 ;  v.  1-4 ;  (148)  and  the 
living  of  the  souls  that  sat  on  the  thrones,  or  their  rising  to 
K£b,  of  the  first  resurrection.  Revelation  xx.  4,  5,  6. 

Thus  while  the  whole  number  of  the  symbols  of  the  dreams 
of  Joseph  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  of  the  visions  of  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  Zechariah,  and  John,  is  four  hundred  and  fifteen,  there 
are  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  interpretations  given;  one 
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hundred  and  four  of  the  symbols  themselves  ;  ninety ^ne  of 
which  are  direct  and  explicit^and  thirteen  indirect  and  partial; 
and  forty- four  that  are  direct  and  explicit  of  their  acts  and 
catastrophes.  They  are  most  amply  sufficient,  tiierefore,  ia 
number,  variety,  and  importance,  to  indicate  that  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  framed,  are  the  taws  universally  of  the  seve- 
ral classes  of  symbols  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  explications  is  indeed  very  great,  and  sets  the 
principles  on  which  the  »ymbo!s  are  used  in  a  noonday  light. 
Had  we  been  furnished  with  but  a  fifth  or  tenth  of  the  number, 
they  would  have  been  enough  to  show  the  grounds  on  which 
they  proceed,  and  place  us  under  obligation  to  take  ihem  as 
our  guides ;  but  these  form  a  revelation  of  such  amplitude  and 
grandeur,  as  to  excite  surprise  and  wonder  that  it  bad  not 
been  before  seen,  and  make  doubt  impossible.  No  reasoD 
exists  for  declining  to  take  them  as  exemplifying  the  laws  of 
symbols  universally.  There  are  no  other  laws  of  symboliza- 
tion  revealed  in  the  prophecies^  nor  any  symbols  that  arc 
known  to  be  employed  on  different  principles.  All  the  re> 
presentative  agents  and  acts  of  inspired  dreams,  and  all  sym- 
bolic actions  and  parables,  that  are  interpreted  in  the  sacred 
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the  sun,  moon,  and  eleven  stars  made  obeisance  to  him,  they 
are  interpreted  as  symbols  of  Jacob,  Rebecca,  and  his  eleven 
brothers ;  and  the  stooping  of  those  bodies  as  representative 
of  an  analogous  act  of  those  whom  they  symbolized. 

Pharaoh*s  dream,  and  that  of  his  butler  and  baker,  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  inspired.  They  dreamed  them  as  mere 
men,  and  as  pagans ;  not  as  prophets.  Their  deviations  from 
analogy,  therefore,  are  not  exceptions  to  the  laws  of  symbols. 
Yet  the  interpretations  given  of  them,  are,  in  most  particulars, 
in  accordance  with  those  laws.  Thus  the  dream  of  the  butler 
is  explained  in  conformity  with  their  general  law,  with  the 
exception,  that  the  symbols  are  used  as  representatives  of  their 
own  kinds,  instead  of  agents  and  acts  of  an  analogous  order. 
The  names  of  the  symbols  are  their  literal  and  proper  names. 
The  agents  symbolized  agents ;  the  subjects  of  agency,  the 
grapes  and  cup,  represented  those  subjects ;  their  acts  repre- 
sented acts.  The  three  branches  were  used  as  symbols  of 
three  days,  doubtless  because  it  was  customary  to  use  the 
grapes  of  a  branch  for  the  wine  of  a  day,  and  because  the 
quantity  of  grapes  on  each  branch  was  such  as  was  ordinarily 
used  for  that  purpose,  or  as  was  adequate  to  furnish  a  cup  of 
wine.  The  grapes  were  doubtless  taken  fresh  from  the  vine 
erery  day,  immediately  before  being  pressed,  and  were  pressed 
in  the  presence  of  Pharaoh,  or  immediately  before  being  pre- 
lented  to  him.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  dream,  the  branches 
were  taken  from  the  vine  successively,  and  naturally,  there- 
fore, indicated  the  acts  of  three  days.  His  not  proceeding  to 
express  the  wine,  and  present  it,  till  he  had  gathered  the  third 
branch,  was  a  natural  token,  therefore,  that  it  would  not  be 
till  the  third  day  that  he  would  be  restored  to  his  office,  and 
resome  his  service  in  the  presence  of  the  monarch.  These 
symbols  were  used  to  represent  themselves,  from  the  neces- 
sKy  of  such  a  symbolization,  in  order  to  show  that  the  butler, 
Pharaoh,  and  the  acts  of  his  peculiar  office,  were  the  persons 
and  acts  that  they  denoted.  Had  the  mere  symbol  of  a  king, 
as  a  horn,  for  example,  been  used  in  place  of  Pharaoh,  it  would 
not  have  been  clear  that  Pharaoh  was  the  king  whom  it 
represented.  Had  such  a  symbol  of  a  king  been  employed, 
which  denotes  a  monarch  merely  in  the  relation  of  supreme 
power,  119  symbol  used  by  the  law  of  analogy  could  have 
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represented  the  presentation  of  a  cup  of  wine.  It  would  have 
been  unnatural  to  present  wine  to  a  horn.  It  would  have  been 
equally  impossible,  had  a  wild  beast  been  used  as  a  symbol  of 
a  king  ;  as  it  would  have  been  unnatural  and  preposterous  to 
present  a  cup  of  wine  to  a  beast.  There  was  a  like  necessity, 
also,  that  the  butler  should  represent  him^lf,  that  it  might  be 
seen  that  he  was  the  person  symbolized.  Had  a  diSereDl 
person  been  employed,  it  would  not  have  been  apparent  that 
the  butler  was  the  individual  whom  he  represented.  The 
use  of  a  different  person  would  have  indicated  that  a  diSerent 
person  was  to  act  in  that  office-  It  was  equally  requisite  that 
the  peculiar  instruments  and  acts  of  his  office  should  be  em^ 
ployed — a  vinOi  branches  loaded  with  ripe  clusters,  Pharaoh's 
wine  cup,  the  pressure  of  the  wine  from  the  grapes  into  the 
cup^  and  the  presentation  of  the  cup  to  Pharaoh,  in  order  to 
show  that  he  was  to  be  restored  to  the  station  of  butler ;  not 
put  into  another  office*  There  are  no  otlier  representatives 
that  could  have  indicated  his  being  restored  to  thcU  office,  and 
exerting  tkose  peculiar  acts. 

The  baker's  dream  also  is,  with  one  exception,  explained  on 
the  same  principles*     Ha  symbolizes  himself  in  the  act  of 
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There  is,  however,  in  the  interpretation  given  of  Pharaoh's 
first  dream,  a  wider  deviation  from  a  fundamental  law  of  sym- 
bols— living  creatures  being  used  as  the  representative  of  the 
lands  of  Egypt  in  their  annual  cultivation.    The  reason  is, 
that  the  dream  is  an  uninspired  natural  dream,  and  framed 
according  to  the  ideas  with  which  Pharaoh  and  his  priests 
and  magicians  were  familiar ;  the  figure  of  the  ox  or  cow 
being  employed  by  them  as  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  lands  of 
Egypt  under  their  annual  cultivation.    'AXx^^  f«iv  xoi  |&jfi.t}^  (f\)[i^ 
P%km  jbroic  h  X^gjv  :  u^^sg  d^Ukst  j^s  rs  d^f^  xou  ysutgyiag  xai  r^o^^^ 
i  fiwf,  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  v.  p.  667.  It  was  to  them,  there- 
fore, a  suitable  emblem  of  their  cultivated  lands,  and  the  fatness 
and  leanness  of  the  kine,  of  their  fruitfulness  and  unfruitfulness. 
Tbeadvance  of  the  kine  from  the  Nile,  denoted  the  emergence  of 
their  fields  from  the  annual  flood  of  that  river,  on  the  adequacy 
or  inadequacy  of  which  the  fruitfulness  of  the  season  in  a 
great  degree  depended.    The  kine,  doubtless,  went  up  from 
the  river  in  succession,  and  thereby  aptly  denoted  the  emer- 
gence of  the  land  from  the  flood  in  seven  successive  years. 
The  good  favor  of  the  kine  symbolized  the  full  crops  of  the 
earth  during  the  years  in  which  they  were  its  representa- 
tives.   The  lean  kine  were,  for  a  similar  reason,  appropriate 
emblems  of  deficient  crops.    The  devouring  of  the  seven  fat 
by  the  seven  lean  kine,  denoted  that  the  inadequacy  of  the 
crops  of  seven  years  would  cause  the  consumption  of  the 
frifts  of  the  seven  years  of  plenty ;  in  which  there  is  a  want 
of  correspondence  between  the  representative  and  that  which 
it  denotes ;  as  it  was  not  in  fact  the  unfruitful  earth  that  eat 
the  firuitfiil,  nor  the  famine  years  that  devoured  those  that 
were  plentiful.    That  unnatural  and  unsuitable  act  of  one 
symbol  towards  the  other  was  employed  to  show  that  the 
deficiency  of  the  seven  famine  years  was  to  be  supplied  from 
the  seven  fruitful,  doubtless  because  the  dream  was  framed  in 
accordance  with  the  Egyptian  custom  of  using  arbitrary  em- 
blems in  their  hieroglyphic  representations. 

The  signs  of  his  second  dream  were  used  much  more  con- 
fonnably  with  analogy.  As  the  seven  ears  of  com  grew  on 
a  single  stalk,  and  were  arranged  therefore,  doubtless,  in  a  line 
one  above  another,  not  in  a  cluster,  they  were  apt  emblems  of 
the  growth  of  seven  successive  years ;  inasmuch  as  naturally. 
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only  a  single  ear  of  wheat  grows  on  a  stalk.  If  they  grew  in 
succession,  each  of  the  last  six  after  its  predecessor  was 
matured  J  they  had  a  still  more  obvious  adaptation  to  deoota 
the  growth  of  seven  successive  years*  The  sevea  thin  and 
blasted  ears^  sprung  up  it  would  seem  above  the  good  ears^ 
on  the  same  stalk,  and  probably  like  the  former  in  successioo, 
and  in  their  growth^  drew  their  nourishment  from  the  others, 
and  at  length  absorbed  them,  which  was  indeed  a  deviation 
from  nature,  as  the  growth  of  fourteen  ears  on  the  same  stalk, 
was  a  deviation  from  nature,  but  was  a  most  emphatic  emblem 
of  the  consumption  of  the  produce  of  fruitful  ^  because  of  the 
inadequate  crops  of  unfruitful  years. 

These  deviations  from  analogyj  therefore,  are  not  excep- 
tions to  the  laws  of  symboUzation,  as  the  dreams  themselves 
were  not  inspired  ;  and  the  representatives  were  not  employ- 
ed on  the  principle  of  symbols,  but  of  arbitrary  hieroglyphics. 
There  are  no  such  departures  from  analogy  in  the  use  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  symbols  of  the  prophets.  Thus  in  Exe-kiefs 
symbol ization  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  chap.  iv.  v.,  the  agents 
and  acts  are  used  and  explained  in  conformity  with  the  laws 
of  interpretation  that  are  revealed  in  Daniel  and  John.  The 
picture  drawn  on  the  tile  represented  the  city.     The  prophet 
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conditions  or  acts  but  those  that  are  peculiar  to  a  fiunine,  that 
ooold  symbolize  those  conditions  and  acts.  There  is  no  other 
symbol  of  a  long  period  of  time,  so  appropriate,  as  a  shorter 
period  that  is  divisible  by  the  same  number. 

In  the  interpretations  that  are  given  in  Zechariah,  agents  of 
one  species  are  universally  explained  as  representing  agents 
of  another,  and  acts  of  one  kind,  as  denoting  acts  of  another. 
Christ's  parable  of  the  sower  also,  which  is  the  only  one  that 
is  symbolic,  is  interpreted  by  him  in  accordance  with  these 
laws.  An  agent  in  one  sphere  of  life,  is  employed  to  per- 
sonate other  agents  in  another.  The  sower  represents 
teachers  of  the  gospel.  The  seed  which  he  is  employed  in 
sowing  denotes  the  word  of  the  gospel,  which  its  preachers 
are  employed  in  teaching.  His  act  in  sowing,  represents 
their  act  in  teaching.  The  ground  of  different  kinds  into 
which  he  casts  the  seed,  symbolizes  the  hearers  of  different 
kinds  to  whom  they  communicate  the  word  of  the  gospel. 
The  fowls  that  devour  the  seed,  falling  by  the  way-side, 
sytaibolize  devils — living  agents  standing  for  living  and  in- 
telligent agents — and  their  acts  for  acts  of  the  agents  whom 
they  represent.  The  heat  withering  the  plants  on  the  thin 
soil,  and  the  thorns  choking  those  among  which  they  sprang 
ap^  representing  temptations,  cares,  and  riches,  which  prevent 
superficial  and  worldly  hearers  from  obeying  the  word  ;  and 
the  fruit  of  the  good  ground,  denoting  the  obedience  of  those 
in  whom  the  word  produces  its  proper  effects.  In  all  Christ's 
other  parables  also,  and  all  the  allegories  of  the  ancient 
prophets,  which  are  not  symbolizations,  but  extended  com- 
parisons merely,  and  employed  only  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tration, the  chief  of  these  rules  are  universally  observed  ; 
agents  always  denoting  agents ;  actors  in  one  sphere,  those  in 
another ;  acts  representing  acts,  and  effects  standing  for  effects. 
As  then  there  is  no  example  in  the  Scriptures  of  a  contra- 
dictory, or  different  method  of  interpreting  symbols,  no 
grounds  are  furnished  by  the  explanations  which  they  give, 
(or  the  assumption  that  they  are  not  all  used  in  accordance 
with  these  laws. 

Next.  There  are  none  of  the  symbols  that  are  uninter- 
preted in  the  prophecies  themselves,  that  can  be  shown  to  be 
^ployed  on  any  other  principles  than  those  are,  which  are 
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explaJDed  to  us.     There  is  no  symboliz^tioQ  in  which  it  can 
be  proved,  or  rendered  probable^  that  agents  do  not  stand  for 
agents  and  acts  for  acts^  causes  for  causes,  and  eflfects  for 
effects*     it  is  self-evident  indeed^  that  no  symbol iza lion  in 
which  the  representative  was  not  used  in  accordance  with 
that  law,  could  be  interpretable^  inasmuch  as  there  would  be 
DO  natural  and  settled  relation  between  the  symbol,  and  that 
which  it   was   employed   to   denote*     If  a  symbolic   agent 
denoted  agent s^  acts,  and  effects,  indifferently,  as  its  use  would 
be  wholly  arbitrary,  not  founded  on  its  nature,  its   natura 
would  furnish  no  clue,  in  any  particular  instance,  to  the  rela- 
tion in  which  it  was  used.     It  is  wholly  unjustifiable,  therefore, 
and  unphilosophical,  to  assume  that  they  embrace  any  other 
species  than  those  which  are  known.     We  are  no  more  at 
liberty  to  presume  that  there  are  species  of  symbols  in  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  Zcchanahj  and  John,  besides  those  whose  nature  we 
know,  than  we  are  to  presume  that  there  are  doctrines,  rites, 
or  modes  of  revealing  to  us  the  divine  will,  of  which  we  have 
no  indication  whatever.     To  make  such  an  assumption,  were 
to  add  to  the  w^ords  of  the  prophecy  in  the  most  causeless 
and  lawless  manner. 

Thirdly.  These  are  shown  to  be  the  true  and  the  sole  laws 
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a  most  needless  miracle.  What  necessity  could  there  be  that 
a  grave,  or  graves,  of  such  dimensions  as  to  contain  one  third 
of  the  population  of  the  Roman  empire,  should  follow  the 
horseman,  and  receive  the  bodies  of  those  whom  he  destroyed  7 
What  wonder  was  ever  wrought  that  approached  such  a 
movement  in  magnitude?  All  the  earthquakes  that  have 
convulsed  the  globe,  were  less  in  comparison  with  it,  than  the 
light  ripple  of  a  calm  stream,  compared  to  the  towering 
waves  of  the  ocean  when  lashed  to  fury  by  contending 
tempests.  Such  a  yawning  gulf  traversing  the  empire,  and 
plowing  through  the  cities,  would  absorb  the  living  as  well  as 
the  dead,  and  their  habitations  as  well  as  those  who  occupy 
them. 

Both  the  horseman  and  the  grave  must  of  necessity,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  a-credible  mterpretation,  be  taken  as  symbol- 
izing orders  that  differ  from  themselves;  and  there  is  no 
obstacle  whatever  to  such  a  construction.  The  horseman 
was  a  corporeal  and  human  being,  manifestly  from  his  riding  a 
horse,  and  using  a  sword  and  wild  beasts ;  as  those  are  acts 
which  none  but  bodied  beings  and  men  exert  in  our  world. 
There  is  an  analogy  between  the  body  and  the  mind ;  be- 
tween a  destroyer  of  bodies  and  a  destroyer  of  souls ;  and 
between  the  acts  of  a  cruel  and  bloody  despot  by  which  he 
kills  his  subjects ;  and  the  acts  of  ecclesiastical  tyrants,  by 
which  they  destroy  the  souls  of  their  flocks.  There  is  an 
VDtlogy  also  between  the  grave  into  which  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  are  cast,  and  hidden  from  sight,  and  the  invisible  world 
into  which  souls  are  precipitated  when  put  to  a  spiritual  death. 
The  law  of  analogy  thus  furnishes  a  solution  that  is  natural; 
free  from  all  objections,  and  that  has  been  verified  on  a  stu- 
pendous [scale  in  the  Roman  world.  A  ferocious  and  tyran- 
nical emperor  who  destroyed  his  subjects  in  vast  crowds  by 
the  sword,  by  famines,  and  by  pestilences  engendered  by  his 
misrule,  and  by  wild  beasts  to  wiiich  he  cast  the  victims  of 
his  malice,  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  an  order  of  usurping  and 
remorseless  ecclesiastics,  who,  by  suppression  of  the  truth, 
Use  teachings,  tyrannical  legislation,  and  persecution  through 
the  civil  rulers,  work  a  resembling  destruction  of  the  souls  of 
their  people  ;  depriving  them  of  the  healthful  nutriment  of  the 
gospel,  poisoning  them  with  erroneous  doctrines,  forcing  them 
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by  authority  and  violence  to  apostasy,  and  coDsignmg  them 
thereby  to  the  gulf  of  eternal  death.  As  this  explication  is 
natural,  obvious,  in  accordance  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
prophecy,  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  Scriptures,  exempt 
in  every  relation  from  difficulty,  has  been  verified  in  the 
agency  of  thousands  and  millions  of  ecclesiastics  for  iBaay 
ages  in  the  Roman  world,  and  is  the  only  interpretation  that 
answers  these  conditions,  and  has  been  verified,  it  has  all  the 
marks  that  a  solution  can  be  required  to  possess  to  entitle  it 
to  be  received  by  us  as  the  true  interpretation.  We  are  un- 
der as  absolute  obligation  to  accept  it  as  the  truth,  as  we  can 
be  to  accept  any  other  that  is  taught  us  by  the  most  ample 
evidence.  None  bat  the  most  prejudiced,  captious,  and  law- 
less, will  be  disposed  to  reject  and  doubt  it, 

2.  Such,  also,  are  the  symbols  of  the  first  trumpet.  No 
tempest  of  hail  and  fire  mingled  with  blood  ever  descend* 
ed  on  the  Roman  empire  and  burned  a  third  part  of  it, 
and  a  third  part  of  the  trees^  and  all  green  grass ;  nor 
is  it  credible  that  such  a  fiery  whirlwind  is  to  sweep  over 
that  territory.  It  would  destroy  all  the  inhabitants^  and  all 
animals  exposed  to  it  on  the  earth  and  in  the  air,  and  render 
mi  of  other  oredictions  of  the  nrophecv 
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fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  exerted  a  slaughtering  and  destroy- 
ing agency  on  the  population  that  corresponded  most  conspi- 
cuously, both  in  kind  and  degree,  to  the  symbols  thus  inter- 
preted. We  have  all  the  evidences,  therefore,  that  can  entitle 
it  to  be  received  as  their  true  interpretation.  If  rejected,  it 
must  be  on  grounds  that  would  make  it  equally  proper  to  re- 
ject all  other  constructions,  and  be  equivalent  to  an  assumption 
that  the  prophecy  is  inexplicable. 

3.  In  like  manner,  the  symbols  of  the  second  trumpet  are 
incapable  of  a  satisfactory  explication,  except  by  the  law  of 
analogy.  No  burning  mountain  ever  descended  into  the 
Mediterranean  or  any  other  sea  within  the  limits  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  changed  one  third, of  the  waters  into  blood,  and 
destroyed  one  third  of  the  fish  and  one  third  of  the  ships. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  such  an  event  is  ever  to  take 
place.  There  are  no  explosive  elements  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  accumulated  in  such  a  quantity  at  one  point  in  the 
earth,  as  would  be  adequate  to  throw  up  a  vast  mountain  from 
its  base  and  project  it  into  the  sea.  It  would  be  a  stupendous 
miracle.  But  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  symbolic  dejection 
of  such  a  volcanic  mountain  into  the  sea,  and  destruction  by  it  of 
fish  and  ships,  and  a  sudden  and  novel  invasion  of  an  empire 
by  an  extraordinary  people,  conquering  a  province,  establish- 
ing a  separate  and  independent  government,  and  sending  out 
from  their  capital  slaughtering  and  devastating  armies  into  the 
sorrounding  regions.  And  as  waters  are  interpreted  in  the 
prophecy  as  the  symbol  of  peoples  and  multitudes  and  na- 
tions and  tongues,  we  know  that  the  sea  into  which  the  moun- 
tam  descended  denotes  a  nation  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
that  the  agents  symbolized  by  th^  mountain  must  be  agents 
therefore  that  acted  on  a  people  of  that  empire  ;  and  thence 
that  the  blood  into  which  the  sea  wasT  changed  was  represen- 
tative of  their  blood.  And  such  agents  were  the  Vandals  who 
conquered  the  Roman  provinces  in  Africa  in  the  fifth  century, 
established  an  independent  government  there,  consigned  im- 
mense numbers  of  the  inhabitants  to  death  by  the  sword,  and 
made  frequent  incursions  into  the  islands  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  into  Italy  and  Greece,  slaughtering  the  people, 
sacking  and  burning  the  cities,  and  spreading  the  country  with 
devastation.    And  there  is  no  other  class  of  actors,  and  no 
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other  species  of  agency,  that  answers  in  that  manner  to  the 
symbols.  In  the  consideration,  then,  that  there  is  no  other 
explication  that  is  not  wholly  ineligible,  and  that  this  has  all 
the  elements  that  can  entitle  a  solution  to  be  received  as  I^- 
timate,  we  have  all  the  reasons  that  we  can  with  propriety 
ask,  for  regarding  this  as  the  true  interpretation. 

4.  There  is  a  like  necessity  for  construing  the  symbols  of 
the  third  trumpet,  as  denoting  agents  of  orders  that  differ  from 
themselves ;  as  no  star  ever  fell  on  the  rivers  and  fountains  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  embittered  one  third  of  their  waters 
so  as  to  render  them  deadly,  and  cause  the  death  of  many  who 
drank  them.  The  waters  must  again  be  taken  as  symbols  of 
peoples  and  tribes,  and  the  sti^  as  a  body  of  foreigners  making 
a  descent  on  them,  and  inspiring  them  with  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance, and  a  passion  for  war  and  conquest,  like  that  by  which 
they  became  destructive  to  those  who  afterwards  undertook 
to  appropriate  them  to  their  use  by  conquest ;  and  the 
symix)lization  thus  construed,  had  a  conspicuous  fulfilment  in 
the  fifth  century.  The  descent  of  Attila  on  the  skirts  of  the 
empire,  conquest  of  the  tribes  along  the  Danube  and  Rhine, 
and  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  conflicts  with  the  Franks,  Ostro- 
goths, Alans,  and  Romans,  who  united  in  resisting  him,  infiised 
into  them  as  a  new  element,  a  spirit  of  independence  and  love 
of  war  and  conquest  like  his  own,  which  led  them  ever  after, 
on  the  one  hand  to  oppose  all  invasions  of  their  territories  by 
new  bands  from  the  north,  and  on  the  other,  by  their  establish- 
ment as  independent  nations,  to  endeavors  for  many  ages  to 
conquer  one  another,  that  generally  resulted  in  a  vast  destruc- 
tion of  the  invaders.  The  French,  English,  Spaniards,  Ger- 
mans, and  Italians,  have  been  animated  with  hostile  feelings 
towards  each  other,  and  engaged  in  almost  incessant  wars  for 
more  than  twelve  hundred  years,  and  Italy  has  often  been  their 
battle  ground. 

5.  The  same  rule  must  be  followed  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  fourth  trumpet.  No  stroke  was  ever  inflicted  on  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  by  which  one  third  of  them  became  dark,  so 
that  the  day  shone  not  through  a  third  of  it,  and  the  night  like- 
wise ;  nor  is  such  a  stroke  to  be  expected.  No  being  but 
God  could  produce  such  an  obliteration  of  those  luminaries. 
It  would  be  a  vast  miracle,  and  a  miracle  that  would  neither 
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iiave  any  rational  object,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  nor  be 
reconcilable  with  the  end  for  which  he  created  and  upholds 
those  bodies.     Nor  can  we  see  how  an  obliteration  of  one 
third  of  their  luminous  surface,  would  prevent  their  shining 
during  one  third  both  of  the  day  and  night,  even  if  they  all 
revolved  on  their  axes  once  in  twenty-four  hours.    There 
would  be  no  period  during  which  they  would  absolutely  cease 
to  shine ;  and  the  apparent  diminution  of  their  light  would  be 
frr  less  than  oiie  third.    I^  as  is  probably  the  meaning  of  the 
expression,  '^the  day  could  not  shine,  the  third  of  it,  and  the 
night  likewise,''  be  that  the  day  could  not  shine,  nor  the  night 
omcne  third  of  the  empire^  it  is  still  equally  impossible  to  see 
how  a  literal  obliteration  of  one  third  of  those  bodies,  should 
prevent  them  altogether  from  shining  on  one  third  of  the  em- 
pire.   According  to  the  laws  of  light,  it  would  not  deprive 
any  one  third  of  the  empire  of  the  bun's  rays,  or  those  of  the 
moon  and  stars,  more  than  any  other.    They  must,  of  necessity, 
therefore,  be  taken  as  stsuiding  for  agents,  objects,  and  effects 
of  a  diflferent  nature  from  themselves.     And  as  the  earth  is 
interpreted  in  the  prophecy  as  the  symbol  of  the  people  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  must  be  agents  that 
fltand  in  an  analogous  relation  to  them  of  dignity,  office,  and 
mfluence,  and  as  the  symbols  therefore  of  the  rulers  of  that 
empire.    The  stroke  on  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  then,  by  which 
one  third  of  them  was  darkened,  so  that  no  light  was  shed  on 
one  third  of  the  empire,  indicates  a  stroke  on  the  supreme  and 
sobordinate  rtders  of  one  third  of  that  empire,  by  which  they 
were  prevented  from  exerting  their  official  power,  and  the 
people  deprived  of  the  cheering  and  cherishing  influences  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  from  them.     The  relations  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  to  the  earth,  are  analogous  to  those 
of  the  monarch,  senators,  and  great  officers  of  an  empire  to 
the  people  at  large  ;  and  a  stroke  on  one  third  of  those  bodies, 
by  which  they  should  be  prevented  from  shining  on  one  third 
of  an  empire,  would  present  a  resemblance  to  the  deprivation 
of  its  rulers  of  their  power  of  protection  and  government,  and 
iobjection  of  their  subjects  to  the  darkness  of  revolution  and 
anarchy. 

Q.  The  ^me  rule  must  be  followed  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  angel  flying  through  midheaven,  and  denouncing  the 
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woes  of  the  last  three  trumpets.  No  such  agent  Imu  erer 
been  beheld  traversing  the  upper  atmosphere  of  westera  An, 
northern  Africa,  and  Europe,  and  uttering  such  a  warning  to 
those  who  dwelt  in  those  regions.  He  must  be  taken  as  a 
representative  of  men  of  conspicuous  station  and  influence, 
who  proclaimed  the  approach  of  great  judgments,  and  the  end 
of  the  world,  to  the  people  of  the  empire,  during  the  period 
bet)veen  the  events  symbolized  under  the  fourth  and  fifth 
trumpets.  And  that  there  were  many  in  the  fifth  and  sixth, 
and  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  who  looked  for  the 
speedy  overthrow  of  the  eastern  empire,  on  which  the  evib 
of  the  first  and  second  woe  were  chiefly  inflicted,  and  the 
advent  of  Christ  to  judge .  the  world,  is  well  known.  The 
works  of  Gregory  the  Great  abound  with  such  predictions  and 
presentiments,  and  indicate  that  they  were  the  common  ap 
prehensions  of  the  age. 

7.  No  explication  can  be  given  of  the  symbols  of  the  fifth 
trumpet,  that  will  not  confound  the  prophecy,  and  make  it 
wholly  incredible  that  it  can  be  verified,  except  on  the  ground 
that  they  represent  agents  and  acts  of  orders  that  differ  from 
themselves.  No  star  has  ever  &Ilen  to  the  earth  envelopiBg 
^ho  with  a  key  ODened  an  abv^a,  anrf  Ifrt 
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to  be  the  followers  of  a  single  ctuef  through  the  whole  of 
their  career.     They  had  the  stings  of  scorpions,  and  exerted 
theii:  torturing  power  on  men  who  had  apostatized.     And  there 
is  a  conspicuous  and  striking  analogy  between  such  a  race  of 
monster  shapes,  suddenly  emerging  from  an  abyss  or  cloud, 
flying  into  neighboring  lands,  and  assailing  and  torturing  the 
bodies  of  men  ;  and  a  ferocious  nation,  suddenly  rushing  in 
vast  hordes  of  both  sexes  from  their  native  seat  into  other 
countries,  destroying  great  multitudes  with  the  sword,  as  lions 
devour  the  animals  on  which  they  prey,  establishing  a  des- 
potic sway  over  those  who  survive,  terrifying  them  by  their 
presence,  torturing  them  by  the  perpetual  threat  of  inflictions, 
Gke  scorpions  that  are  in  the  attitude  of  striking,  and  infusing 
into  their  minds  a  false  religion  as  poisonous  to  the  soul,  as 
the  venom  of  asps  is  to  the  body.     And  such  were  the  Sara- 
cens.   They  were  warriors.    They  were  as  ferocious,  bloody, 
and  merciless  as  wild  beasts.     They  migrated  in  vast  num- 
bers of  both  sexes  to  the  countries  which  they  conquered. 
They  exercised  a  despotic  sway  over  those  whom  they 
subjected  to  their  dominion.     The  nations  over  whom  they 
tyrannized  were  apostates  from  God.     They  taught  and  prac- 
tised a  religion  that  is  as  deadly  to  the  soul,  as  the  poison  of 
scorpions  is  to  the  body.     They  tormented  those  who  fell  un- 
der their  power  by  cruelty,  oppression,  intolerance,  the  insult 
of  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  their  churches,  the  inculcation 
and  practice  of  a  false  religion,  the  seduction  or  compulsion 
of  their  children  to  Mahometanism,  and  the  subjection  of 
myriads  and  millions  of  them  to  the  degradation  and  misery 
of  slavery,  to  their  appetites*  and  ambition.     They  were  all 
the  disciples  and  followers  of  Mahomet,  the  founder  of  their 
religion  and  empire.     They  thus  present  in  all  these  relations 
a  manifest  correspondence  to  the  symbols.     They  were  as 
novel  and  singular  as  warriors  and  religionists  as  the  scorpion 
nionsters  were  extraordinary,  by  which  they  were  represent- 
^ :  and  they  are  the  only  nation  that  has  exhibited  those  pe- 
culiarities and  exerted  such  an  agency.     We  have,  therefore, 
in  these  singular  and  emphatic  coincidences,  all  the  demonstra- 
tion we  can  under  any  circumstances  expect  or  need,  that 
the  Saracens  are  the  agents  i^hom  the  locusts  represent. 
B.  There  is  a  like  necessity  for  following  that  rule  in  the 
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interpretation  of  the  symbols  of  the  sixth  trumpet  There 
have  never  been  any  horses  m  the  Roman  world  that  had 
heads  like  Hons,  and  tails  formed  of  serpents,  and  that  breath- 
ed fire,  smoke,  and  brimstone  from  their  mouths,  and  killed 
with  them  a  third  of  the  population  of  the  empire.  There 
never  have  been  any  riders  of  such  horse Sj  that  bore  fiery 
hyacinthine  and  sulphureous  breastplates.  Those  who  sat  on 
the  horses  must  denote  men,  obviously  from  their  bearing  the 
badge  of  warriors,  and  from  there  being  no  other  order  of 
agents,  that  put  men  to  death  by  smoke,  fire,  and  brimstone^ 
or  instrnments  that  are  analogous  to  them.  The  men  whom 
the  horses  were  to  slay  with  fire,  smoke,  and  brimstone,  must  be 
literal  men  also,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  other  order  of  beingis 
in  our  world  who  worship  idols,  that  can  be  put  to  a  corporeal 
or  spiritual  death.  The  representation  that  the  slaughters 
were  wrought  by  the  horses  in  place  of  the  men,  implies  thai 
they  were  to  employ  novel  terrific  and  destructive  engines  in 
their  battles,  instead  of  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  swords,  jave- 
lins, and  arrows,  as  was  usual  in  wars  anterior  to  the  use  of  fire- 
arras.  And  such  warriors  were  the  Turks^  who  in  successive 
armies  invaded  the  Roman  empire  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
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tic  to  that  of  the  church,  became  nominally  Christians.    They, 
moreover,  caused  no  such  immense  slaughters  as  answer  to  a 
thhrd  of  the  population  of  the  Roman  empire.    They  employ- 
ed no  new  and  extraordinary  engines  of  destruction,  and  they 
kmg  once  ceased  to  be  a  woe.    The  Turks  continue  their 
empira,  and  are  likely  to  continue  it  for  a  long  period ;  and  are 
slill  a  woe  to  the  apostate  churches  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe, 
vider  their  dominion.    We  have  in  this  reference  of  the  sym- 
bol therefore,  all  the  elements  of  correspondence  that  can  be 
required,  to  entitle  it  to  be  received  as  the  true  explication. 
2.  No  such  being  has  appeared  in  the  Roman  empire,  as  the 
•■gel  descending  from  the  atmosf^re,  clothed  with  a  cloud, 
having  a  rainbow  round  his  head,  setting  his  right  foot  on  the 
sea  and  lus  left  on  the  land,  and  crying  with  a  lion  voice.    No 
such  angel  is  likely  to  appear  in  the  world.    If  the  vision  is 
accomplished,  he  must  be  a  representative  of  men,  who  are  the 
only  intelligent  agents  that  appear  conspicuously  on  the  earth, 
and  utter  loud  and  exciting  voices  to  multitudes  of  impas- 
aoned  listeners,  and  teach  them  from  the  word  of  God,  that 
Christ's  kingdom  is  not  to  be  established  on  earth  till  the  time 
of  the  seventh  trumpet    And  the  reformers  were  such  men. 
10.  No  seven  thunders  were  ever  heard  uttering  an  intelli- 
gible response  to  such  an  angePs  cry,  and  announcing  the  ad- 
noA  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  establishment  of  his  kingdom  on 
eaith,  as  at  hand.    They  must  be  taken  therefore  as  the  voices 
<rf'iaipa8sioned  multitudes,  who  were  excited  by  those  whom  the 
SDgel  symbolized,  to  give  expression  to  their  views  respecting 
the  speedy  institution  of  Christ^s  kingdom :  and  the  loud  and 
tumultuous  predictions  of  the  crowds  who  followed  Munster 
bikI  other  enthusiasts  of  that  age,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
was  at  hand,  were  such  utterances.     We  have  in  these  extra- 
ordinary coincidences,  therefore,  and  in  the  impossibility  of 
finding  any  other  agents  or  events  that  correspond  to  the  sym- 
bols, ample  grounds  for  the  conviction  that  the  reformers  and 
their  successors  are  the  persons  denoted  by  the  angel ;  and 
that  the  loud  expressions  by  those  fiinatical  crowds  of  the 
belief  that  the  powers  denoted  by  the  wild  beast  and  false 
prophet  were  immediately  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  reign  of 
Christ  on  earth  commence,  are  the  utterances  symbolised  by 
the  thunders. 
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1 1 .  Such  mlso  is  the  woman  clothed  with  the  sud^  having 
the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  a  crown  of  twelve  stars  on  her 
head.  No  such  majestic  beings  or  succession  of  beings^  has 
been  see  a  in  the  heavens.  Nor  is  it  credible  that  there  is  to 
be^  as  it  would  involve  the  creation  of  a  new  race,  and  of  pro- 
portions so  vast  as  to  confound  the  imaginatioD.  Of  what  im* 
measurable  bulk  must  a  being  be,  the  distance  of  whose  feet 
from  her  body,  was  equal  to  that,  either  real  or  apparent,  of 
the  moon  from  the  sun :  and  of  her  feet  from  her  head^  equal 
to  that  of  the  moon  from  the  stars  ?  for  if  the  stars  were  visi- 
ble to  the  prophet,  as  they  must  then  have  been  between  him 
and  her  head^  her  head  must  have  been  even  more  distant  than 
they*  Whence  would  such  a  gigantic  agent  derive  her  sub* 
sistence  ?  Where  would  her  husband  station  himself?  How 
could  she  and  the  rest  of  her  seed — as  they  are  afterward* 
represented — Hve  on  the  earth  ?  She  must  of  necessity  be 
taken  as  representing  agents,  not  like  herself  in  stature,  con- 
dition, and  agency,  but  of  a  different  and  analogous  order. 
She  symbolizes,  not  a  woman,  or  succession  of  women,  but  a 
community  of  the  worshippers  of  God ;  as  is  shown  by  her 
subsequent  flight,  and  residence  in  the  desert : — a  body  as  vast 
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dragon  as  the  symbol  of  an  agent,  or  agents  like  itself.    No 
such  monster  has  ever  been  seen  in  the  heavens,  standing 
before  such  a  woman,  and  striking  down  with  its  tail  one  third 
of  the  stars  to  the  earth.    Nor  is  it  credible  that  such  a  crea- 
ture is  ever  to  exist    The  moon,  on  which  it  probably  stood, 
is  totally  inadequate  to  serve  as  a  support  to  a  beast  of  such 
gigantic  dimensions,  as  to  strike  one  third  of  the  stars  with  its 
tail ;  and  this  earth  is  still  more  inadequate  to  receive  and  sus- 
tain such  an  infinite  number  of  stars.     Accumulated  around  it 
IS  a  centre,  they  would  form  a  globe  whose  surface  would 
iweep  at  an  immeasurable  distance  beyond  the  circuit  of  our 
lolar  system.    It  must  of  necessity,  therefore,  be  taken  as  the 
representative  of  agents  of  a  class  differing  from  itself  in  na- 
tore,  station,  and  agency ;  and  agents  that  exert  the  acts  its 
own  actions  symbolize,  towards  that  community  and  its  impe- 
rial offspring,  which  the  woman  and  her  man-child  represent, 
h  is  amply  shown  by  analogy,  and  by  the  resemblance  of"  the 
dragon  to  the  wild  beast,  in  respect  to  the  number  of  its  heads 
and  horns,  which  are  interpreted  of  supreme  rulers  and  kings, 
tbat  it  symbolizes  that  combination  and  succession  of  rulers  of 
the  Roman  empire,  that  preceded  the  ten  contemporaneous 
kingly  orders  that  are  especially  represented  by  the  wild  beast« 
And  there  is  an  analogy   between  the  nature,  station,  and 
agency  of  the  dragon  towards  the  woman,  and  the  nature  and 
conduct  of  the  rulers  of  the  Roman  empire  towards  the  church, 
at  the  close  of  the  third  and  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
13.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  form  auy  qpnstruction  of  the 
man-child,  and  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  God,  except  by  the 
law  that  the  symbol  is  of  a  different  order  from  that  which  it 
represents.     No  such  gigantic  child,  as  he  must  have  been,  if 
proportioned  to  the  woman,  has  ever  been  seen  in  our  heavens, 
or  in  our  world.     Compared  to  him,  the  sons  of  Anak,  and  all 
the  giants  that  ever  strode  the  earth,  put  together,  would  be 
len  than  the  slightest  insect  that  floats  the  air  is,  compared  to 
those  giants.     Nor  has  any  such  offspring  of  such  a  woman 
keen  caught  up  to  heaven,  and  to  the  throne  of  God ;  nor  is  it 
credible  that  any  such  being  is  to  exist,  and  be  exalted  to  that 
station.    One  reason  of  the  employment  of  these  stupendous 
symbols,  that  carry  on  their  front  the  most  gigantic  proofs  that 
they  cannot  represent  agents  like  themselves,  probably  was. 
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that  the  students  of  the  prophecy  might  be  withheld  from  such 
false  and  preposterous  explications,  and  compelled  to  look  for 
a  difierent  rule  of  interpretatioa.     The  man-child  must  be  re- 
garde  d,  therefore^  like  the  woman  and  dragon^  ae  representing 
an  order  of  agents  that  differ  from  himself;  and  thai  act  in  a 
sphere,  and  bubtI  an  agency,  that  differ  from  those  which  are 
ascribed  to  him.     It  was  the  design  of  the  woman  that  he 
should  rule  the  nations  with  an  iron  sceptre^  as  the  risen  iukI 
glorified  saints  are  to  rule  them  in  their  reign  with  Cfamlf 
chap,  iii,  28 ;  but  instead  of  that,  he  was  caught  up  to  heaven 
and  to  the  throne  of  God ;  that  is,  was  en  a  1  ted  to  his  placfy 
by  the  imputation  to  him  of  God*s  peculiar  rights  and  prerogii|M 
lives,  and  ascription  to  him  of  supreme  dominion    over  the 
church,  which  it  belongs  only  to  God  to  exercise,     j^nd  there 
19  an  adaptation  in  the  greatness  and  singularity  of  the  syi^^l 
bol,  to  represent  the  daring  impiety  of  those  who  arrogate  the 
place  of  God  in  respect  to  men,  and  assert  an  authority  over 
them  above  his.     And  this  symbol^  thus  explained,  had  its  ful- 
lilment  in  Constantine  and  his  imperial  successors,  to  whom 
supreme  dominion  oTer  the  churchy  and  over  God's  rights  and 
laws  in  regard  to  it,  was  first  ascribed  by  the  prelates  whom 
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those  symbols  denote  agents  and  acts  like  themselves,  would 
be  to  suppose  not  only  that  the  vision  has  not  been  fulfilled,  but 
to  bnply  that  it  is  never  to  receive  a  verification     It  would 
involve  miracles  that  are  wholly  improbable,  from  their  in- 
finite disproportion  to  our  world,  and  that  are  incredible  from 
their  having  no  rational  object.    What  could  be  more  absurd, 
thu  that  even  such  a  dragon  should,  with  what  water  it 
cxNild  cast  firom  its  mouth,  undertake  to  drown  a  woman  whose 
head  was  among  the  stars ;  or  if  her  dimensions  were  reduced 
90  as  to  bring  her  into  proportion  with   the  earth,  as  they 
probably  were,  yet  as  the  dragon's  were  doubtless  shrunk  in 
an  equal  degree,  it  would,  on  the  supposition  that  they  denote 
agents  like  themselves,  seem  far  less  natural  that  the  dragon 
should  use  water  as  the  instrument  of  intercepting  her  flight, 
than  its  jaws  and  tail.     It  was  because  a  very  novel  and  ex- 
traordinary species  of  means  was  to  be  employed  to  arrest 
those  whom  the  woman  represented,  and  prevent  their  escape 
from  the  presence  and  power  of  those  denoted  by  the  dragon, 
that  the  dragon  was  exhibited  as  using  water  instead  of  its 
teeth  and  tail,  which  were  the  organs  it  would  naturally  have 
employed  to  seize  or  obstruct  its  prey ;  and  because  the  aim 
symbolized  by  the  act  of  the  dragon,  was  not  absolutely  tode-. 
stroy  those  represented  by  the  woman,  but  to  involve  them  in 
their  own  element,  and  bring  her  thereby  under  their  control, 
as  the  dragon,  could  he  have  cast  the  river  of  water  on  the 
woman,  would  have  brought  her  into  its  own  element,  and 
wbjccted  her  to  its  power. 

But  the  explication  of  these  symbols  is  easy  and  natural,  if 
they  are  taken  as  representatives  of  agents  and  acts  of  dif- 
ferent orders.  There  is  an  analogy  between  such  a  woman 
giving  birth  to  offspring,  and  a  body  of  worshippers  con- 
tinuing their  community  by  succession.  There  is  an  analogy 
between  such  a  woman  flying  from  the  devil,  and  a  body  of 
pure  worshippers  endeavoring  to  withdraw  from  the  society 
of  deceitful  and  tempting  apostates.  There  is  a  resemblance 
between  the  attempts  of  a  monster  dragon  to  destroy  such  a 
woman,  by  casting  a  flood  of  water  from  its  mouth,  and  the 
endeavors  of  usurping  and  apostate  rulers  to  sweep  away  a 
body  of  pure  worshippers  by  a  torrent  of  false  doctrines  and 
superstitious   and  idolatrous  rites.     There  is  a  likeness  be- 
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tween  the  opening  of  the  earth  and  absorption  of  such  a  flood, 
and  the  reception  so  generally  by  the  multitude  of  the  doctrines 
and  superstitions  of  the  rulers,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  them 
to  distinguish  and  reach  the  individuals  that  shunned  them.  And 
these  symbols  had  a  conspicuous  verification  in  the  age  of 
Constantine  and  his  successors,  in  the  endeavors  of  the  pure 
worshippers  to  withdraw  from  the  nationalized  church ;  in  the 
efforts  of  the  rulers  to  involve  them  in  the  torrent  of  super- 
stitions and  idolatries  with  which  they  deluged  the  empire^ 
and  in  the  escape  of  individuals  and  small  bodies  into  seclu- 
sion and  obscurity,  because  of  the  general  and  apparently  uni- 
versal acquiescence  of  the  people  in  the  views  of  the  rulers. 

17.  No  such  creature  has  appeared  in  the  world  as  the  two 
homed  wild  beast  that  spake  as  a  dragon,  caused  those  who 
inhabit  the  Roman  empire  to  worship  the  first  wild  beast, 
worked  great  wonders  before  them,  and  induced  them  to  make 
an  image  to  the  beast. 

18.  No  image  of  a  seven  headed  an^  ten  homed  wild  beast 
has  ever  been  erected  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  empire,  that 
was  by  the  two  homed  beast  made  to  breathe  and  speak,  and 
cause  that  as  many  as  would  not  worship  it,  should  be  put  to 
death.  In  order  to  a  credible  explication,  the  two  homed  wild 
beast  must  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  a  combination 
and  succession  of  men  in  authority,  who  act  a  part  towards 
their  subjects,  like  that  of  a  wild  beast  towards  the  animals  on 
which  it  preys ;  and  the  image  must  be  explained  as  the  re- 
presentative of  a  body,  and  succession  of  men,  organized  after 
the  model  of  the  combination  of  civil  rulers  denoted  by  the 
seven  headed  and  ten  horned  wild  beast ;  and  thus  interpreted, 
the  first  has  its  counterpart  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
rulers  of  the  Papal  state  ;  and  the  other  in  the  Catholic  hier- 
archies that  acknowledge  the  pope  as  their  head. 

19.  No  angel  has  ever  been  seen  flying  through  mid-heaven, 
having  the  everlasting  gospel  to  preach  to  all  nations,  and  cry- 
ing with  a  loud  voice.  Fear  God,  and  give  him  glory,  and  wor- 
ship him  that  made  the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  the  foun- 
tains of  water.  He  must  be  interpreted  as  the  representative 
of  men,  to  whom  God  has  committed  the  ofliice  of  preaching 
the  gospel  to  all  nations ;  waming  them  of  the  approach  of 
his  judgment,  and  exhorting  them  to  worship  him,  who  is  the 
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creator  of  all  things^  and  alone  has  the  rights  of  deity  ;  not 
men,  nor  demons,  nor  idols. 

20.  No  vial  of  wrath  has  been  poured  on  the  land  of  the 
Roman  empire,  causing  an  evil  and  noxious  ulcer  on  the  men 
who  have  the  mark  of  the  wild  beast,  and  who  worship  its 
image.  It  must  be  interpreted  of  some  resembling  mental  ex- 
citement or  malady  ;  and  had  its  accomplishment  in  the  mor- 
bid views  and  heated  passions  of  the  nations  of  Europe  at 
the  French  revolution. 

21.  No  vial  has  been  poured  on  the  sea  that  changed  it  to 
blood,  like  the  blood  of  the  dead,  and  destroyed  everything 
that  had  life  in  it.  The  waters  must  be  expounded  here,  as 
they  are  interpreted  by  the  angel  in  the  vision,  chap,  xvii.9 
of  peoples,  and  multitudes,  and  nations,  and  tongues :  and  the 
blood  therefore  as  theirs,  shed  by  each  other's  hands. 

22.  No  vial  has  been  poured  on  the  rivers  and  into  the  foun- 
tains of  waters  that  changed  them  to  blood.  Those  waters 
must  in  like  manner  be  interpreted  of  peoples,  and  nations,  and 
their  conversion  to  blood  be  regarded  as  indicating  the 
slaughter  of  multitudes  of  the  nations  in  insurrections  and 
wars. 

23.  No  vial  has  been  poured  on  the  sun  that  caused  it  to 
scorch  men  with  fire.  The  sun  must  be  interpreted  of  some 
^ent,  or  combination  of  agents,  that  receive  an  extraordi- 
nary power  of  injuring  and  harassing  men  in  some  analogous 
manner;  and  such  men  are  oppressive  and  bloody  rulers, 
who  rob,  annoy,  and  devour  their  subjects  by  a  despotic 
sway ;  and  it  had  its  accomplishment  in  the  rulers  of  France 
especially,  and  of  the  nations  conqiJered  by  the  French,  at 
the  period  of  the  revolution,  and  the  imperial  reign  that  fol- 
lowed. 

24.  No  vial  has  been  poured  on  the*  throne  of  the  wild  beast, 
filling  its  kingdom  with  darkness,  and  causing  men  to  gnaw 
their  tongues  for  pain.  As  the  wild  beast  is  to  be  interpreted 
as  the  symbol  of  civil  rulers,  its  throne  must  denote  their 
official  station ;  the  disappearance  of  light  from  their  king- 
dom, of  some  analogous  deprivation  of  their  subjects ;  and 
their  gnawing  their  tongues,  of  a  resembling  mental  self-tor- 
ture. 

lu  all  these  instances  we  are  thus  constrained  by  the  na- 
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lure  of  the  symbols  to  regard  them  as  denoting  agents  and 
acts  of  a  different  order  from  themselves^  We  also  in  all 
of  them  find  agents  and  acts  of  different  species^  that  present 
to  them  such  correspondences  as  are  required  by  analogy: 
and  that  such  agents  have  appeared  in  the  Roman  world,  and 
esrerted  agencies  in  analogy  with  those  ascribed  to  the  sym- 
bols* We  have  all  the  evidence,  therefore^  that  can  reasonably 
be  demanded,  and  that  can  naturally  exist,  that  the  laws  by 
which  we  have  interpreted  these  symbols  are  their  true 
laws. 

Fourthly,  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  important 
symbols  that,  like  the  Lamb,  the  First  and  Last^  the  Word  of 
God,  and  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  who  is,  and  who  was,  and 
who  is  to  come,  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  the  Ancient  of  days, 
and  one  like  the  Son  of  Mau  of  Daniel,  are  required  to  be 
interpreted  as  standing  for  themselves,  or  agents  of  their  own 
order,  from  the  impossibility  of  finding  any  agents  of  an  aoa-  , 
logous  species  whom  they  can  represent.  I 

L  Thus  the  living  creatures  and  elders,  chap,  tv,-v*,  must 
be  taken  as  symbols  of  redeemed  spirits  of  our  race  of  their 
own  orders*     They  are  themselves  redeemed  spirits  of  our  | 
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of  creatures.    There  is  no  othei"  race  besides  ours,  between 
whom  and  God,  Christ  is  mediator.     There  is  no  other  order 
of  creatures,  embracing  tribes,  and  tongues,  and  peoples,  and 
nations,  whom  he  has  redeemed  by  his  blood,  or  in  any  other 
malogous  way.    There  are  no  other  individuals  whom  he 
has  raised  from  sin,  condemnation,  and  ruin,  to  the  station  of 
kings  and  priests,  and  appointed  to  reign  in  glory  with  him 
over  their  native  world.     To  assume  that  the  living  creatures 
and  elders  represent  any  other  than  the  redeemed  of  our  race, 
is  to  assume,  therefore^  that  the  visions  embody  a  stupendous 
blsehood.     The  same  considerations  that  rendered  it  neces- 
nuy  that  the  Lamb  should  serve  as  his  own  symbol,  render 
it  necessary  also  that  those  justified  spirits  from  our  world 
iboold  serve  only  as  symbols  of  the  redeemed  of  our  race. 
And  they  are  symbols  of  the  redeemed  spirits  of  our  race ; 
not  of  men  who  are  still  in  the  body.     This  is  seen  from  the 
consideration  that  the  vision  is  not  prophetic^  or  representa- 
ti?6  of  acts  that  were  to  be  exerted  at  a  future  period,  but 
merely  preparatory  to  the  revelation  of  fiiture  agencies  and 
events,  which  began  on  the  opening  of  the  first  seal.    This 
▼ision  is  no  more  predictive  than  the  appearance  of  Christ  to 
the  apostle  in  the  first  vision  ;  the  opening  of  a  door  in 
heaven ;  or  the  ascription  by  the  living  creatures,  chap,  iv.,  of 
glory,  and  honor,  and  thanks  to  him  who  sat  on  the  throne. 
It  is  seen  also,  from  their  exhibition  of  themselves,  as  already 
redeemed  out  of  every  tribe,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  na- 
tion, and  made  kings  and  priests  unto  God.     It  is  indicated 
jJso  by  their  censers,  which  were  filled  with  incense,  which 
ure  the  prayers  of  the  saints ;  showing  that  they  then  exer- 
cised the  priestly  oflSice,  and  presented  memorials  before  God 
of  the  prayers  of  the  saints.     The  prayers  symbolized  by 
the  incense  were  of  course,  therefore,  prayers  offered  by  saints 
in  a  different  scene  from  the  temple  where  the  incense  is  pre- 
sented.   They  cannot  both,  then,  be  on  earth.     If  the  prayers 
W  ofiered  on  earth,  the  priests  who  offer  the  symbols  of  them 
niust  be  in  heaven,  in  God's  immediate  presence.     Men  in  the 
hody,  moreover,  sustain  no  such  oflSces  in  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  God,  and  offer  no  such  Memorials  of  the  worship  of 
njen  on  earth. 
And  finally,  they  symbolize  the  whole  body  of  redeemed 
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spirits  of  men  who  were  m  heaven  at  that  period,  not  them- 
selves  merely-  This  is  seen  from  their  representation  thai 
they  were  redeemed  out  of  every  tribe,  and  tongue,  and  pecK 
plej  and  nation.  Instead  of  but  twenty-eight,  the  number  of 
the  living  creatures  and  elders  united,  the  number  at  present 
of  all  the  tribes,  and  peoples,  and  nations  that  speak  essentially 
diflerent  languages,  is  between  three  and  four  thousand. 
There  was  probably  an  equal  number  at  the  period  of  the 
vision.  To  assume,  moreover,  that  they  represent  men  od 
earth  who  exercise  a  priestly  office,  is  to  imply  that  those 
whom  they  represent  are  of  as  different  a  nature  and  condi- 
tion from  those  whose  prayers  they  symbolize  before  God,  as 
the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect  are  from  the  earthly 
priests  whom  they  are  supposed  to  represent.  But  there  is 
no  such  difference  of  nature  and  condition  between  ministen 
of  the  church  on  earth  and  those  to  whom  they  minister,  m 
answers  to  the  difference  of  those  ministers  from  the  living 
creatures  and  elders*  Instead,  they  and  their  flocks  are  the 
0ame  in  nature^  condition,  and  character.  They  are  all  on 
probation  ;  they  are  all  sinful ;  they  are  all  sentenced  to  death, 
lo  whatever  relation  they  are  contemplated,  therefore,  it  h 
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fore,  that  they  cannot  symbolize  beings  of  a  different  order. 
That  would  imply  that  there  was  or  was  to  be  a  different 
race  of  beings^  who  were  to  be  put  to  death  for  the  word  of 
Grod  and  a  testimony  which  they  maintained,  and  in  a  world 
resembling  our  earth ;  that  there  was  or  was  to  be  another 
race  of  bodied  beings,  therefore,  who  should  fall  ;  for  whom 
salvation  should  be  provided  by  a  mediator ;  some  of  whom 
were  to  be  regenerated,  becgme  witnesses  for  God,  and  suffer 
martyrdom  for  their  fidelity  to  him.  But  that  we  know 
would  be  a  boundless  misrepresentation.  There  is  no  other 
bodied  race  that  has  fallen,  and  been  redeemed  like  mankind ; 
over  whom  an  administration  is  exercised,  like  that  under 
which  men  have  been  placed  since  the  proclamation  of  the 
gospel ;  of  whom  multitudes  have  been  sanctified,  and  many 
who  have  been  most  distinguished  for  their  fidelity  to  God 
persecuted  and  put  to  death.  It  were  the  grossest  violence 
to  the  prophecy  to  interpret  it  as  implying  such  false- 
hoods. 

Nor  can  they  be  regarded  as  symbolizing  men  in  the  body. 
They  have  no  adaptation  to  represent  them.  They  are  un- 
like in  mode  of  existence,  relations  to  God,  and  the  nature  of 
their  duties.  Besides,  there  are  no  events  in  the  life  of  men 
in  the  body  that  correspond  to  the  gift  of  a  robe  to  the  spirits, 
and  admission  of  them  to  rest.  The  saints  here  do  not  rest 
while  their  brethren  are  put  to  death.  The  supposition  is  sole- 
cistical,  and  is  contradictory  to  the  prophecy,  which  every- 
where represents  the. saints  while  in  the  body,  as  exposed  to 
great  trials.  They  must  be  taken,  therefore,  as  symbolizing 
spirits  of  their  own  order,  and  no  other : — souls  of  our  race, 
and  of  those  who  had  been  put  to  death  as  witnesses  for  God ; 
not  those  who  had  died  in  any  analogous  or  differing  mode. 
And  the  consideration  that  if  the  souls  of  martyrs  were  to  be 
symbolized  as  appearing  in  the  divine  presence,  and  uttering 
the  appeal  which  is  ascribed  to  them,  there  is  no  conceivable 
symlK>l  of  a  different  species  from  themselves,  by  which  they 
could  be  represented  without  involving  such  a  misrepresenta- 
tion, is  sufficient  demonstration  that  it  is  as  symbols  of  their 
own  order  only  that  they  are  used. 

3.  So  also  those  in  the  vision,  chap.  xx.  4-6,  who  sat  on 
thrones,  and  the  souls  of  those  who  had  been  beheaded  for  the 
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testimony  of  Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of  God,  and  whoever 
had  not  worshipped  the  wild  beast  nor  its  image,  and  had  not 
received  the  mark  on  their  forehead  and  on  their  hands  are 
to  be  taken  as  symbols  of  their  own  order.  All  the  symbolic 
agents  of  the  vision  undoubtedly  were  souls.  All  who  had 
been  put  to  death,  and  who  had  not  worshipped  the  beast  nor 
its  image,  are  expressly  declared  to  be  such ;  and  the  dis- 
crimination of  them  all  from  the  rest  of  the  dead,  who  lived  not 
till  after  the  thousand  years,  implies  that  all  the  others  were. 
Their  being  seated  on  thrones  and  investiture  with  kingly 
authority,  are  not  symbols  of  their  resurrection ; — ^that  is  a 
wholly  different  event ; — but  of  that  literal  exaltation  of  the 
saints  to  thrones  and  power,  which  is  immediately  to  follow  their 
resurrection.  That  it  is  at  that  period  that  it  is  to  take  place, 
is  shown  by  the  representation  that  they  lived  and  reigned 
with  Christ  the  thousand  years ;  and  that  their  living  or  being 
restored  to  life  is  the  first  resurrection.  Souls  were  employed 
as  symbols,  instead  of  redeemed  persons  in  glorified  bodies, 
doubtless,  first  because  the  souls  of  the  dead  alone  are  to  be 
united  to  bodies  that  are  glorified  by  a  resurrection.  The 
bodies  of  living  saints  are  to  be  glorified  by  transfiguration. 
And  next  because  none  but  those  who  are  raised  from  death 
will  at  that  period  be  exalted  to  thrones,  and  reign  with  Christ 
Those  who  are  then  living  will  not  be  transfigured  till  a  later 
period,  and  perhaps  a  distant  one.  This  is  implied  in  the 
blessing  pronounced  on  those  who  have  part  in  the  first  re- 
surrection ;  and  the  representation  that  they  shall  be  made 
priests  unto  God,  and  reign  with  Christ  the  thousand  years, 
which  indicate  that  those  rewards  are  to  be  conferred  on  them 
at  that  epoch. 

They  symbolize  the  whole  body  of  the  redeemed,  who  shall 
have  died  at  the  coming  of  Christ  to  raise  his  saints.  This 
would  be  justly  assumed  from  the  vision  itself^  had  we  no 
other  ground  for  the  construction  ;  as  no  reason  can  be  dis- 
covered by  us  why  any  part  of  the  holy  dead  should  not  then 
be  raised.  It  is  implied  in  the  representation,  that  they  who 
partake  in  that  resurrection  are  holy  and  blessed,  because  the 
second  death  has  no  power  over  them.  As  the  second  death 
has  no  power  over  any  who  have  died  in  Christ,  all  who  have 
died  in  Christ,  and  are  fireed  fi-om  liability  to  the  second  death. 
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ire  to  share  in  the  first  resurrection.  We  are  expressly  as- 
nred  also  by  the  song  of  the  heavenly  host  at  the  seventh 
tnunpety  that  all  the  holy  dead  are  then  to  receive  their  re- 
ward. **  The  time  of  the  dead  is  come  to  judge,  and  to  give 
the  reward  to  thy  servants,  the  prophets,  and  the  holy,  and 
those  who  fear  thy  name,  small  and  great''  We  are  taught 
abo,  1  Thessal.  iv.  14-16,  that  them  that  sleep  in  Jesus,  God 
will  bring  with  him  when  he  comes  to  raise  the  saints,  and 
that  the  dead  in  Christ  are  to  be  raised  before  the  transfigura- 
tion of  the  living ;  and  1  Corinth,  xv.  23,  that  they  that  are 
Christ's  shall  be  raised  at  his  coming. 

They  must  be  taken,  therefore,  as  symbols  of  the  holy  dead 
who  are  to  be  raised  in  glory  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  exalted 
to  thrones  in  his  kingdom,  and  reign  with  him  a  thousand 
years.  There  is  no  other  class  of  persons  whom  they  can 
represent  They  are  not  symbols  of  men  in  the  natural  body. 
We  are  precluded  from  such  a  construction  by  the  interpreta- 
tion given  of  them,  as  subjects  of  the  first  resurrection.  The 
statement  that  their  living  is  the  first  resurrection,  is  not  ex- 
planatory of  the  symbolization  itself;  as  it  is  not  a  resurrec- 
tion that  is  symbolized,  but  an  exaltation  to  thrones  and 
investiture  with  power,  in  order  to  reign  with  Christ. 
That  interpretation  is  declarator^'  merely  that  the  life 
which  they  live  is  a  life  on  which  they  enter  by  a  re- 
nrrection  from  death  in  glory.  The  saints,  therefore,  whose 
ascending  thrones  and  receiving  kingly  power  is  fore- 
shown, are  those  only  who  are  to  rise  to  an  immortal  and 
glorious  life  at  Christ's  advent,  not  persons  who  are  then 
living  in  the  natural  body.  The  holy  who  are  to  be  in  the 
body  on  earth  at  his  coming,  and  continue  in  it,  are  not  to  be 
seated  on  throned  and  invested  with  authority.  There  would 
be  none  over  whom  they  could  reign,  as  all  who  survive  the 
judgments  to  be  inflicted  at  that  period  on  the  apostate  are  to 
be  and  become  holy.  And  the  nations  who  are  sanctified, 
instead  of  reigning  with  Christ,  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  his 
role,  and  the  rule  of  his  risen  saints,  and  are  to  walk  in  the 
light  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  in  place  of  being  of  the  glorified 
saints  whom  that  city  symbolizes.  There  is  no  intimation  in 
the  prophecy  that  any  but  those  who  are  raised  from  the  dead 
are  at  that  period  to  receive  crowns,  and  be  made  kings  and 
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priests  unto  God<  The  assuraDce  in  respect  to  those  who 
come  out  of  the  great  tribulation  and  have  washed  their  robea, 
and  purified  them  in  the  blood  afthe  Lamb,  h,  that  they  shatl 
not  hunger  any  more,  nor  thirst  any  more,  neither  can  the 
sun  jjtrike  them,  nor  any  heat,  but  that  the  Lamb  shall  guide 
them,  and  shatl  lead  them  to  the  fountains  of  the  waters  of 
life,  and  God  shall  wipe  every  tear  from  their  eyes ;— not  that 
they  shall  be  exalted  to  thrones,  and  reign  as  kings  and 
priests. 

The  elevation  of  the  souls  of  the  holy  dead  to  kingly  power, 
has  no  adaptation  to  symbolize  an  exaltation  of  men  in  the 
body  to  thrones  and  a  reign  with  Christ,  There  is  no  analogy 
between  them.  The  stale  of  souls,  their  relation  to  God,  and 
the  life  on  which  they  are  to  enter  at  their  resurrection,  are 
essentially  unlike  those  of  men  in  the  body.  There,  moreover, 
would  be  no  subjects  over  whom  men  in  the  natural  body 
could  reign<  Of  whom  coiald  they  be  kings  ?  Not  of  un- 
sanctified  men;  for  all  nations  are  to  become  holy.  The 
tabernacle  of  God  is  to  be  with  men,  and  he  shall  dwell  with 
them ;  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  God  himself  shall  be 
with  them  ;  their  God,     Not  of  the  sanctified ;  for  if  the  sym- 
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as  foreshowing  the  investiture  of  the  risen  and  glorified  saints, 
at  that  epoch,  with  a  kingly  sway  over  those  who  are  still  in 
the  natural  body. 

4.  In  like  manner,  in  the  vision  of  the  binding  of  Satan, 
chap.  XX.  1-3,  the  description  given  of  him  and  of  the  object 
or  effect  of  his  binding,  shows  that  he  must  be  taken  as  the 
symbol  of  himself  and  his  own  order.  He  is  expressly  defined 
as  the  devil  and  Satan,  and  the  design  of  his  binding  and  im- 
prisonment is  said  to  be,  that  he  might  not  seduce  the  nations 
during  the  thousand  years.  He  cannot  represent  any  order 
of  agents  except  his  own ;  as  there  is  no  different  and  analo- 
gous order  that  seduce  the  nations.  There  are  no  other  fallen 
angels.  He  has  no  adaptation  to  symbolize  men  in  the  body. 
His  powers,  the  mode  of  his  influence,  and  his  designs,  are 
essentially  unlike  theirs.  That  he  cannot  represent  them  is 
seen,  moreover,  from  the  consideration,  that  there  is  not  to  be 
a  class  of  men,  during  that  period,  who  will  be  disposed  to 
seduce  the  nations.  They  are  generally,  if  not  universally,  to 
be  holy,  and  are  to  serve  God  day  and  night  in  his  temple. 
None  of  those,  who  are  to  be  in  the  body  are  to  be  bound  and 
imprisoned,  in  order  to  be  prevented  from  seducing  their 
fellow  men.  And,  finally,  if  Satan  were  employed  as  a  sym- 
bol of  a  different  an4  analogous  order  of  agents,  then  the  law 
of  symbolization  would  require  that  the  interception  of  his 
tempting  agency  should  represent  the  interception  in  an  equal 
degree  of  a  different  and  analogous  agency.  But  there  is  no 
different  and  analogous  agency  by  which  nations  are  seduced. 
There  is  no  seduction  but  to  revolt  from  God ;  there  is  no 
agency  prompting  to  such  a  revolt  but  a  tempting  agency. 
The  impossibility,  therefore,  of  finding  a  differing  and  analo- 
gous agent,  or  a  counterpart  to  his  agency  and  the  effect  of 
his  binding,  renders  it  necessary  to  interpret  him  as  a  symbol 
of  himself  and  his  order. 

5.  We  are  expressly  taught  that  the  witnesses  are  symbols 
of  men  in  the  body  like  themselves,  by  the  interpretation 
given  of  them  as  denoting  the  same  agents,  as  the  olive  trees 
ttid  candlesticks,  or  lampstands.  The  lampstands  are  inter- 
preted by  Christ  as  denoting  churches — bodies  of  believers 
who  unite  in  worshipping  together,  and  attend  on  the  ministry 
of  the  same  teachers ;  and  the  olive  trees  in  the  vision  of 
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Zechariah  are  interpreted  as  symbols  of  the  teachers  of 
churches.  They  distilled  the  oil  into  the  seven  cups  of  the 
golden  candlestick  in  the  temple.  The  light  diffused  through 
the  temple,  when  the  oil  was  kindled,  symbolized  the  light  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  flashes  the  truth  taught  by  the  ministers 
of  the  word  on  the  minds  of  believers  with  divine  power,  and 
makes  it  the  means  of  their  spiritual  illumination  and  advance- 
ment in  wisdom  and  virtue.  This  is  the  explication  given  of 
that  vision.  "  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit, 
saith  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts."  '*  What  are  these  two  olive 
trees  upon  the  right  side  of  the  candlestick  and  upon  the  left 
side  thereof?  ....  These  are  the  two  anointed  ones" — or 
priests — '*  that  stand  by  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth."  Chap, 
iv.  6,  11,  14.  These  interpretations,  therefore,  show  that  the 
witnesses  are  symbols  of  men  in  the  body  like  themselves,  and 
of  their  own  order.  There  is  no  other  order  of  whom  they 
can  be  symbols.  There  is  no  different  and  resembling  class 
of  agents  in  the  body  who  act  as  witnesses  of  Jesus.  There 
is  no  different  and  resembling  death  to  which  faithful  witnesses 
for  God  can  be  subjected.  There  is  no  resurrection  of  which 
such  men  put  to  death  can  be  the  subjects,  but  a  literal  resur- 
rection and  to  an  immortal  and  glorious  life.  To  assume  that 
they  are  not  symbols  of  men  like  themselves,  and  filling  iden- 
tically the  same  office,  suffering  identically  the  same  death, 
and  obtaining  identically  the  same  resurrection,  and  exalted 
in  the  same  manner  to  heaven,  but  of  a  different  and  resem- 
bling order,  is  to  assume  that  some  other  world  than  ours  is 
to  be  the  scene  of  the  predicted  slaughter  and  resurrection ; 
and  that  there  is  another  world,  therefore,  whose  inhabitants 
have  revolted,  though  in  a  form  differing  from  ours ;  where 
there  is  a  continual  contest  between  the  faithful  and  apostates, 
that  corresponds  to  the  conflict  here  ;  and  where  the  obedient 
are,  for  their  fidelity  to  God,  put  to  a  death  bearing  an  analogy 
to  the  death  of  martyrs  here  ;  and  to  be  raised  to  a  life  of  a 
different  species,  yet  resembling  the  immortal  and  glorious 
life  of  those  of  our  race,  who  are  to  be  raised  from  the  grave. 
But  that  were  a  false  assumption.  It  would  be  a  stupendous 
misrepresentation  of  the  prophecy,  to  exhibit  it  as  making 
such  a  revelation  respecting  another  world,  another  bodied 
race,  another  work  of  redemption,  another  species  of  corporeal 
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death,  and  another  kind  of  resarrection  to  a  glorious  and 
immortal  life. 

G.  There  are  adequate  indications  that  the  glorious  being 
seated  on  a  white  cloud,  with  a  sickle  in  his  hand,  chap.  xiv. 
14-16,  is  a  symbol  of  beings  of  his  own  order.  He  was  not, 
as  many  have  supposed,  the  Son  of  God.  That  is  manifest 
from  the  absence  of  all  the  badges  and  titles  that  are  peculiar 
to  him;  and  is  demonstrated  by  his  being  directed  by  an 
angel  to  thrust  his  sickle  and  reap  the  earth.  It  is  incom- 
patible with  the  nature  and  station  of  the  Son  of  God  to  be 
directed  by  an  angel.  Angels  are  his  ministers,  not  his 
teachers  and  guides.  He  was  of  a  human  form.  He  is 
expressly  said  to  be  like  a  son  of  man  ;  that  is,  like  one  of  our 
race.  He  was  undoubtedly,  therefore,  one  of  our  kind ;  yet 
he  was  not  in  the  natural  and  mortal  body.  That  is  shown  by 
his  being  compared  to  a  son  of  man,  or  man  in  the  natural 
body.  That,  had  he  been  in  the  natural  body,  would  have 
been  to  compare  him  with  himself,  which  would  give  us  no 
information,  and  would  be  absurd.  He  was  a  man,  then,  in  a 
body;  but  in  a  body  diSeriog  from  the  natural  and  mortal 
body.  His  body,  accordingly,  must  have  been  a  glorified 
body,  as  that  is  the  only  other  species  which  saints  are  to 
possess ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  a  person  of  our  race  raised 
from  death  in  an  immortal  and  glorious  form.  This  is  still 
more  apparent  from  the  consideration,  that  the  phrase,  like  a 
son  of  man,  is  used  to  denote  the  risen  and  glorified  Saviour, 
chap.  i.  13.  As  that  comparison  was  applied  to  him  in  his 
glorified  humanity,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  showing  that  this 
being,  also,  was  raised  and  glorified  in  the  same  manner. 
This  is  indicated,  also,  by  his  crown  ;  none  but  the  saints  who 
have  passed  from  this  life,  and  are  justified,  receive  crowns. 
They  are  bestowed — ^not  on  men  in  the  natural  body, — but 
on  those  who  are  faithful  unto  death  and  overcome,  and  on 
their  being  constituted  kings  and  priests  unto  God. 

He  must  be  taken,  therefore,  as  a  symbol  of  beings  of  his 
own,  not  of  a  different  and  merely  resembling  order.  He  can- 
iK)t  be  a  symbol  of  a  class  of  men  in  the  natural  body.  A 
risen  and  glorified  saint  is  not  a  suitable  symbol  of  men  in  the 
body,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  men  in  the  natural  body,  who 
^  raised  to  a  new  and  higher  nature,  and  ofllice  towards  God, 
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analogous  to  the  exaltation  of  the  nature  of  the  risen  and  glo- 
rified saints.  Angels  are  used  as  symbols  of  men ;  but  they 
are  unaltered  from  their  original  nature ;  and  they  personate 
men  in  the  natural  body,  and  possessing  none  but  natural  &- 
culties,  though  men  of  superior  powers,  station,  and  influence, 
such  as  commanders  of  armies,  and  reformers  of  the  church, 
whose  superiority  to  the  great  body  of  those  whom  they  influ- 
ence, is  in  a  degree  like  that  of  angels  to  men.  In  order  that 
a  class  of  men  should  present  such  a  correspondence  to  risen 
saints,  that  such  a  glorified  being  could  serve  as  their  symbol, 
it  would  be  requisite  that  they  should  have  undergone  some 
diflerent  but  analogous  change  and  elevation  of  nature.  But 
there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  such  class  of  men.  The  sup- 
position is  self-contradictory.  That  this  symbol  cannot  per- 
sonate men  in  the  natural  body,  is  seen  also  from  the  relation 
in  which  men  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  his  agency.  It  is  on 
men  and  the  sanctified,  that  the  acts  symbolized  by  reaping 
are  to  be  exerted ;  and  like  grain,  they  are  to  be  subjected  to 
their  agency  whom  he  represents,  in  a  passive  relation.  They 
are  to  be  gathered  by  force  from  the  scene  in  which  they  live, 
and  placed  in  another,  for  preservation  and  appropriation  to 
the  end  for  which  they  are  sanctified.  But  men  are  not  the 
passive  subjects  of  any  analogous  agency  from  fellow  men  in 
the  natural  body.  The  counterpart  of  a  physical  agency,  is  a 
moral  one.  But  there  is  no  moral  agency  by  which  men  are 
passively  transferred  from  one  scene  to  another,  in  a  manner 
symbolizing  the  reaping  of  a  grain  field  by  a  risen  and  glori- 
fied samt,  stooping  from  a  cloud. 

He  personates  beings  of  his  own  order  therefore  undoubt- 
edly ;  and  his  agency  is  symbolic  of  the  gathering  of  the  saints 
who  are  living  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  which  is  foretold  in  the 
prediction,  Matt.  xxiv.  31,  that  he  shall  send  his  angels  or 
messengers,  and  gather  together  his  elect  from  the  four  winds. 

7.  The  explication  given  of  the  palm-bearing  multitude, 
chap.  vii.  13-17,  presents  also  ample  indications  that  they  are 
symbols  of  their  own,  not  of  a  difiering  order  of  agents.  They 
are  shown  to  be  of  our  race,  by  their  having  come  out  of  the 
great  tribulation,  and  washed  their  robes  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb  ;  yet  they  are  not  risen  and  glorified  saints,  as  they  are 
discriminated  from  the  living  creatures  and  elders  who  are 
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symbols  of  the  redeemed  who  have  died.     They  represent  a 
different  order  of  the  race,  therefore,  from  those  denoted  by  the 
living  creatures  and  elders.    They,  however,  are  sanctified, 
as  they  have  purified  their  robes  in  Christ's  blood.    They  are 
justified  and  freed  from  the  dominion  and  curse  of  sin,  as  is 
indicated  by  their  ascription  of  salvation  to  Gk)d,  which  implies 
that  it  is  accomplished ;  by  their  palm  branches,  which  are  the 
symbols  of  joyful  victory ;  and  by  their  white  robes,  which 
are  the  badges  of  justification  before  God.   They  have  entered 
<m  a  new  and  glorious  life.     They  have  come  out  of  the  great 
tribulation,  and  are  never  more  to  sufier  trials,  but  are  to  serve 
God  day  and  night  in  his  temple,  and  God  is  to  dwell  with 
them.     And  they  are  in  bodies,  and  natural  bodies,  as  is  seen 
from  the  representation  that  they  are  of  every  nation,  and 
tribe,  and  people,  and  tongue,  as  they  were  during  the  great 
tribulation ;  and  from  the  promise  that  they  shall  not  hunger 
any  more,  nor  thirst  any  more,  neither  can  the  sun  strike 
them,  nor  any  heat,  which  are  affections  of  which  none  are 
capable  except  those  who  are  in  the  natural  body.     They  are 
to  live  in  our  world ;  otherwise  the  promise  of  exemption  from 
hunger,  thirst,  and  heat,  would  have  no  appropriateness.  And 
their  period  is  to  be  afler  the  advent  of  Christ,  and  commence- 
ment of  his  visible  reign  on  earth,  as  is  shown  by  the  promise 
that  he  shall  guide  them,  and  lead  them  to  the  fountains  of  the 
waters  of  life.    They  denote  the  saints,  therefore,  undoubtedly, 
who  are  to  live  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  who  are  to  be  gather* 
ed  by  the  risen  and  glorified  saints  symbolized  by  the  majestic 
being  seated  on  a  white  cloud,  and  are  to  continue  in  the  na- 
tural body,  and  live  a  perfect  and  blessed  life  until  transfigured. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  coincidence  of  the  predictions  in  re- 
spect to  them,  with  the  representations  given  of  the  inhabitants 
of  our  world,  after  the  creation  of  the  new  heavens  and  new 
earth,  and  the  descent  of  the  new  Jerusalem.     They  are  al- 
most identical.    **  Behold  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men, 
and  he  shall  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and 
God    himself  shall  be   with  them,    their  God.      And  God 
shall  wipe  every  tear  from  their  eyes ;  and  death  shall  be  no 
more,  nor  shall  sorrow,  nor  crying,  nor  toil  be  any  more :  for 
the  former  things  have  passed  away ;"  xxi.  3,  4. 
B.  It  is  for  a  similar  reason  that  men  of  peculiar  professions. 
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and  ranks,  and  armies,  and  natioDSy  are  introdoced  in  penon 
in  some  of  the  visions,  in  place  of  being  represented  by  the 
symbols  of  a  different  species,  that  are  on  other  occasioDS  em- 
ployed to  represent  them.  It  is  either  becanse  they  are  to  be 
exhibited  as  acting  as  individuab^  instead  of  large  bodies  or 
communities,  such  as  waters,  rivers,  and  fountains  are  employ- 
ed to  denote ;  or  else  because  they  are  to  be  exhibited  as  ca> 
erting  acts  that  are  peculiar^  and  cannot  be  represented  by 
any  other  symbol  than  themselves,  such  as  calling  to  rocks  to 
fall  on  them,  going  in  succession  to  view  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  witnesses,  or  gnawing  their  tongues  for  pain;  or  because 
they  are  to  be  represented  as  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
Lamb,  where  they  are  to  act  and  be  treated  as  indmdmab,Mi 
as  communities. 

Thus  under  the  sixth  seal,  after  the  earth,  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  stars,  heaven,  mountains,  and  islands,  had  been  used  as 
symbols,  ''the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  great  men,  and  the 
commanders  of  thousands,  and  the  rich  and  the  mighty,  and 
every  bondman  and  freeman,"  are  introduced  in  their  own 
persons,  and  represented  as  hiding  themselves  in  the  caves  and 
in  the  rocks  of  the  mounlains,  and  yavinL\  "Full  on  u?,  and 
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sence  of  the  Avenging  Word,  who  is  to  jadge  and  punish 
them  as  individuals,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  appear 
in  their  own  persons. 

There  was  a  like  necessity,  under  the  third  trumpet,  for  the 
introduction  in  their  own  persons  of  the  many  men  that  died, 
of  the  waters  because  they  were  embittered.  Individuqls  only 
out  of  masses  and  communities,  or  nations,  were  to  die  by  the 
cause  denoted  by  the  embittered  waters — ^not  whole  nations, 
or  communities.  To  indicate,  therefore,  those  individuals, 
peoples  and  nations  were  presented  in  the  vision,  and  many 
individuals  of  them  exhibited  as  dying.  There  is  no  other 
method  of  discriminating  a  large  number  killed  promiscuously 
of  all  ranks,  from  the  whole ;  as  all  symbols  of  a  different  or- 
der, such  as  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  seas,  represent  them  as 
ranks,  or  communities,  not  as  individuals. 

So  also  under  the  fifth  trumpet,  while  the  agents  of  the 
judgments  are  represented  by  locusts,  those  whom  they  were 
to  torture,  are  exhibited  not  by  a  symbol  of  a  different  order, 
bot  in  their  own  persons,  as  the  men  who  have  not  the  seal  of 
God  on  their  foreheads  ;  and  the  reason,  doubtless,  is,  that  they 
were  individuals  only,  of  a  vast  community,  and  of  a  peculiar 
character  ;  who,  therefore,  could  not  be  represented  as  indi- 
Tiduals  and  a  class  by  symbols  of  such  a  community.  To 
distinguish  them  as  apostates  from  God,  and  discriminate  them 
from  others  with  whom  they  were  intermixed,  it  was  necessa- 
ry that  they  should  be  represented  by  symbols  of  their  own 
order.  Such  a  symbolization  was  requisite  also,  to  exhibit  the 
peculiar  passions  and  actions,  to  which  their  tortures  were  to 
prompt  them .  No  symbol  of  a  different  order  could  indicate 
their  seeking  death,  and  not  finding  it ;  and  their  desiring  to 
die,  and  death's  flying  from  them.  They  are  affections  and 
acts  of  which  no  other  order  of  beings  are  capably.  It  would 
be  solecistical  to  exhibit  an  animal  as  desiring  to  die  ;  as  it 
would  imply  that  it  knew  what  death  is,  which  is  impossible. 

Under  the  sixth  trumpet,  also,  both  those  who  were  to  be 
slain,  and  those  who  were  to  survive,  are  exhibited  in  their 
own  persons ;  and  the  reason  obviously  is,  that  the  agents  of 
that  woe  were  warriors,  whose  office  was  to  kill.  Concinnity, 
therefore,  required  that  the  symbols  of  those  on  whom  they 
were  to  exert  their  slaughtering  agency,  should  be  corporeal 
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creatures  capable  of  being  put  to  deatL  If  a  sea  miglit  hsre 
been  used  as  a  symbol  of  those  they  were  to  conquer,  and  a 
crimsoning  of  its  waters  as  a  symbol  of  great  slaugfaterfl,  yet 
cavalry  could  not  act  on  its  remote  surfiu^e ;  and  fire,  emoke, 
and  brimstone,  are  not  suitable  agents  to  imbue  it  with  thit 
color.  Their  exhibition  in  person  was  necessary  also,  both  to 
indicate  the  destruction  of  one-third  of  them  taken  promiscu- 
ously from  the  whole  body ;  and  to  show  the  impious  part 
which  they  who  survived  were  to  continue  to  act  No  sym> 
bol  of  a  different  species  could  naturally  represent  those  who 
were  not  slain,  as  not  discontinuing  the  worship  of  demons 
and  idols,  the  perpetration  of  murders  and  thefts,  and  the 
practice  of  licentiousness  and  sorcery. 

In  the  vision  of  the  war  of  Michael  and  the  devil,  after  the 
Christian  and  Pagan  parties  had  been  symbolized  by  those 
great  leaders  and  their  subordinate  angels,  the  rictors  whom 
Michael  and  his  army  represent,  are  introduced  in  person,  as 
exclaiming,  ^  now  is  the  salvation,  and  the  power,  and  the 
kingdom  of  our  God,  and  the  authority  of  his  anointed,  for  the 
accuser  of  our  brethren,  who  accused  them  before  our  God 
day  and  night,  is  cast  down.    And  they  overcame  him  by  the 
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communities  or  churches ;  and  because  the  acts  by  which  they 
are  described,  are  such  as  could  not  be  symbolized,  except 
by  acts  of  their  own  order.  There  are  no  acts  of  a  dif* 
ferent  species  by  which  individuals  can  be  exhibited,  as  keep- 
ing the  commandments  of  God,  and  holding  the  testimony  of 
Jesus. 

In  chap,  xiii.while  the  rulers  of  the  ancient  and  modem  empire 
are  symbolized  by  the  dragon  and  wild  beast  of  seven  heads 
and  ten  horns,  the  population  over  whom  the  rulers  denoted 
by  the  wild  beast  reigned,  are  exhibited  in  their  own  persons, 
because  the  acts  ascribed  to  them  are  such  as  could  not  be 
represented  by  the  usual  symbol  of  a  people.  They  war- 
skipped  the  dragon,  because  it  gave  authority  to  the  wild  beast. 
And  they  worshipped  the  wild  beast,  saying,  "  who  is  like  to 
the  wild  beast  and  who  is  able  to  war  with  it  ?"  The  natural 
phenomena  of  seas,  rivers,  and  fountains,  the  usual  symbols 
of  nations  acting  in  concert,  cannot  represent  acts  of  worship, 
or  expressions  of  admiration.  Ascriptions  of  the  rights  of 
God,  supreme  authority,  and  resistless  power,  can  only  be 
made  in  language ;  and  concinnity  in  this  instance  required  that 
they  should  be  uttered  by  men.  It  would  have  been  incon- 
gruous to  have  employed  angels,  or  beasts,  as  their  represen- 
tatives. The  saints  in  the  former  vision  are  introduced  in 
their  own  persons,  in  order  to  show  their  peculiar  character. 
As  the  worshippers  of  the  beast  symbolized  themselves,  it  was 
requisite,  in  order  to  distinguish  them,  that  the  worshippers  of 
God  also  should  symbolize  themselves.  No  symbol  of  a  dif- 
ferent class  could  exhibit  them  in  their  peculiar  character  and 
relations  as  martyrs. 

In  the  vision  of  the  two  homed  wild  beast,  and  the  image 
also,  while  those  symbols  are  employed  to  denote  combinations 
and  successions  of  men  in  power,  the  people  over  whom  they 
exercise  authority  are  introduced  in  their  own  persons ;  and 
because  the  acts  ascribed  to  them  are  such  as  are  peculiar  to 
that  people,  and  cannot  be  represented  by  acts  of  a  different 
order.  They  are  led  to  worship  the  first  wild  beast,  which 
had  received  a  deadly  wound  and  lived.  They  are  deceived 
by  the  wonders  that  are  wrought  by  the  two  horned  wild 
beast,  and  prompted  by  it  to  make  an  image  of  the  first  wild 
beast,  and  worship  it ;  and  the  small  and  the  great,  and  the 
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rich  and  the  poor,  and  the  free  and  the  enslaved,  are  induced 
to  give  themselvea  a  mark  on  their  foreheads,  or  on  their  hands* 
These  are  acta  which  no  other  class  could  represent,  and 
which  no  other  agents  could  properly  be  exhibited  as  exertiDg, 
in  order  to  foreshow  that  they  were  to  be  exerted  by  the  in- 
Imbitants  of  the  Roman  empire. 

While  an  angel  flying  through  mid-he&ren  is  employed  to 
symbolize  men,  who  are  to  go  forth  having  the  everlasting 
gospel  to  proclaim  ;  those  who  dwell  on  the  earth,  to  whom 
they  are  to  address  their  message,  and  every  tribe,  and  tongue^ 
and  people,  and  nation,  are  exhibited  in  their  own  persons; 
and  the  reason  is,  that  no  symbol  of  a  different  species  could 
be  employed,  to  whom  that  message  could  with  propriety  be 
addressed.  It  would  be  incongruous  to  summon  the  earth,  a 
sea,  or  rivers  and  fountains,  to  fear  God  and  give  him  glory ; 
or  exhort  them  to  worship  him,  who  made  the  heaven,  and  the 
earth,  and  sea,  and  fountains  of  water.  It  would  be  incon- 
gruous  to  address  such  a  summons  to  angels  ;  as  the  gospel  is 
not  designed  for  thjem  ;  the  hour  of  their  judgment  is  not  come; 
and  they  do  not  require  a  solemn  warning  and  command  to 
withhold  them  from  worshipping  creatures  in  place  of  God* 
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beast,  and  the  image,  are  used  as  symbols  of  things  of  a  differ- 
ent order,  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  ulcer,  are  present- 
ed in  their  own  persons,  first  because  they  are  persons  of  a 
peculiar  class  included  in  the  general  body  denoted  by  the 
knd,  and  exerting  acts  towards  the  wild  beast  and  image,  that 
cannot  be  represented  by  a  symbol  of  a  different  nature :  and 
next,  because  from  the  nature  of  the  symbolic  plague,  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  be  exhibited  as  inflicted  on  their  bodies, 
not  on  a  different  class  of  corporeal  beings,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  seen  that  their  minds  were  to  be  the  seat  of  the  evil 
which  it  symbolized.  Their  bodies  are  the  counterpart  of 
their  minds.  A  bodily  disease,  is  a  natural  symbol  of  a  men- 
tal disorder ; — a  corporeal  plague  of  a  spiritual  one ;  and  the 
death  of  the  body,  of  the  death  of  the  soul.  But  no  such 
malogy  exists  between  the  bodies  of  animals,  or  any  other 
oorporeal  nature,  and  the  minds  of  men,  that  an  ulcer  on  the 
one,  could  be  used  as  a  symbol  of  false  and  heated  opinions 
and  excitements  to  violent  passion  in  the  other. 

In  like  manner,  under  the  third  vial,  those  who  were  at  first 
represented  by  the  rivers  and  fountains  of  waters,  are  then 
spoken  of  in  person,  as  men  who  had  shed  the  blood  of  saints  and 
prophets ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  that  is  a  characteristic  that 
could  not  be  indicated  by  rivers  and  fountains,  nor  any  other 
sjrmbol  besides  men  of  their  own  order. 

Under  the  fourth  vial,  the  agents  that  inflict  the  plague  are 
symbolized  by  the  sun  ;  but  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it, 
are  presented  in  person  ;  in  order  to  show  that  that  which 
the  scorching  heat  denoted,  excited  them  to  blaspheme  God ; — 
an  act  which  could  not  be  indicated  by  any  except  an  intelli- 
gent symbol,  and  could  not  with  propriety  be  ascribed  to  any 
mtelligences,  but  men  themselves  who  were  to  blaspheme 
God  because  of  that  plague. 

They  are  for  the  same  reason  introduced  directly  under  the 
fifth  vial,  while  the  wild  beast  is  employed  to  represent  the 
civil  rulers,  whose  deprivation  of  glory  and  power  excited 
them  to  gnaw  their  tongues  and  blaspheme.  No  symbol  of  a 
different  order  could  exhibit  them  in  their  peculiar  relations 
to  those  civil  rulers,  and  exerting  those  peculiar  acts. 

In  the  vision  of  the  unclean  spirits,  the  kings  whom  they 
are  to  gather  to  the  gneat  battle,  are  exhibited  in  their  own 
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persons,  while  the  spirits  themselves  and  the  wild  beast  and 
false  prophet,  symbolize  species  that  differ  from 'themselTei : 
and  it  is  doubtless  in  order  to  distinguish  those  kings,  from 
the  others  that  are  symbolized  by  the  horns  of  the  wild  beast, 
and  show  that  they  are  monarchs  df  nations  that  are  without 
the  Roman  empire,  which  could  not  be  indicated  by  repre- 
sentatives of  a  different  kind;  So  also  in  the  same  vision, 
they  who  watch  and  keep  their  garments  are  introduced  as  a 
class  and  as  individuals,  because  they  could  not  be  represented 
as  individuals  and  of  that  peculiar  character  by  any  general 
symbol. 

In  like  manner,  under  the  seventh  trumpet,  while  lightnings^ 
and  voices,  and  thunders,  and  an  earthquake,  ffreat  Babylon, 
her  cup,  the  cities  of  the  nations,  every  mountain  and  island, 
and  hail,  are  used  as  symbols  of  things  of  a  diflQbrent  order, 
the  men  who  blaspheme  are  exhibited  in  person,  because  there 
is  no  other  adequate  method  of  representing  them  as  exerting 
that  act. 

There  was  a  similar  necessity  for  the  introduction  in  person 
of  the  kings  and  the  saints  in  the  vision  of  the  woman  great 
Babylon,  chap.  xvii.      The  acts  of  the  kings  tovirards  her, 
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description  of  that  contest,  the  classes  of  persons  that  are  to 
be  slain,  and  the  horses,  are  exhibited  by  their  own  orders  ; 
while  the  wild  beast  and  false  prophet  serve  as  symbols  of 
combinations  of  men  of  other  classes.  As  their  death  is  to 
be  a  literal  death,  no  symbol  could  represent  it,  but  a  literal 
death.  There  is  no  other  infliction  to  which  the  bodies  of 
men  and  horses  are  subjected,  that  presents  to  it  an  analogy. 

So  in  the  vision  of  Satan's  release  from  prison,  the  nations 
whom  he  is  to  seduce,  and  Gog  and  Magog,  are  exhibited 
themselves,  instead  of  being  represented  by  other  symbols, 
because  no  other  symbols  could  properly  represent  them, 
either  as  the  subjects  of  Satan's  tempting  influences ;  or  of 
death  inflicted  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God. 

And  finally,  it  is  for  a  similar  reason,  that  in  the  visions  of 
the  new  heaven,  the  new  earth,  and  the  new  Jerusalem,  men 
are  introduced  in  person.  They  are  then  to  act  in  an  im- 
mediate  relation  to  Oody  and  to  God  as  visibly  present ;  and 
(jod  is  to  act  immediately  and  visibly  towards  them;  no 
symbol,  therefore,  of  a  different  order  could  properly  represent 
them  in  those  relations.  There  is  no  other  class  of  agents 
that  exist  and  act  in  resembling  circumstances.  None  of  the 
usual  symbols  of  men,  could  be  represented  as  exerting  the 
peculiar  acts,  or  enjoying  the  blessings  that  are  ascribed  to  them. 
Seas,  rivers,  fountains,  land,  lampstands,  stars,  cannot  exer- 
cise acts,  or  be  the  subjects  of  phenomena,  analogous  to  the  act 
of  seeing  God,  and  offering  him  worship,  or  that  present  any 
resemblance  to  the  exemption  of  men  from  hunger,  thirst,  and 
heat,  and  wiping  every  tear  from  their  eyes.* 

In  all  these  instances  the  law  of  sameness  instead  of  ana- 
logy, is  thus  to  be  followed  in  the  explication  of  the  symbols, 
and  for  a  reason  essentially  like  that  for  which  the  Lamb  acts 
as  his  own  representative;  the  inadequacy  of  symbols  of 
different  species  to  exhibit  men  as  individuals,  or  peculiar 
classes,  and  as  exerting  the  distinguishing  acts  that  are  as- 
cribed to  them  ;  and  it  furnishes  an  easy,  natural,  and  satisfac- 
tory solution,  of  all  these  deviations  from  the  general  law  of 
the  prophecy. 

•  Thote  wh«  wish  to  see  the  constructions  of  the  whole  series  of  symbols  to 
which  those  laws  lead,  are  referred  to  an  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,  by  the 
Editor.    1  Tol.  8to.    Harper  k.  Brothers,  New  York.    John  Wiley,  London. 
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^'^iWe  have  then  all  the  proofs  that  the  subject  could  naturally 
admits  or  that  can  reasonably  be  required,  that  the  laws  of  inter- 
pretation indicated  in  the  solutions  given  in  the  prophecies 
themselves,  are  the  laws  universal iy  of  symbols  ;  and  as  fully 
entitled  to  reception,  and  of  as  absolute  authority,  as  any  other 
part  of  those  revelations.  Every  species  of  proof  unites  in  their 
support,  that  could  contribute  to  their  confirmation-  They 
have  the  express  sanction  of  inspiration.  They  are  suited  to 
the  nature  of  the  symbols,  and  solve  all  their  difficulties. 
They  are  the  only  laws  by  which  they  can  be  consistently 
explained.  The  results  to  which  they  lead  are  in  harmony 
with  the  other  revelations  made  in  the  Scriptures*  The  solu- 
tions which  they  present  of  a  large  part  of  the  symbols,  are 
demonstrated  to  be  true  by  the  most  indisputable  and  con- 
spicuous facts  of  history.  Such  agents,  as  when  interpreted 
by  these  laws,  are  represented  by  the  symbols  of  the  first  six 
seals,  the  first  six  trumpets,  the  first  six  vials,  the  rainbow 
angel,  the  prophet  measuring  the  temple,  the  witnesses  clothed 
in  sackcloth,  the  woman,  dragon,  and  manchild,  Michael  and 
the  devil,  the  wild  beasts  of  ten  horns,  and  of  two  horns,  the 
image,  the  angel  having  the  everlagting  gospel,  and  great 
Babylon,  are  known  with  absolute  certainty  now  to  exist,  or 
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and  that  is  a  spiritual  death.  There  is  but  one  counterpart  to 
a  &mine  of  food  for  the  body,  and  that  is  a  famine  of  spiritual 
sustenance.  There  is  but  one  counterpart  to  the  natural 
world,  and  that  is  the  political ;  there  is  but  one  to  the  political 
world,  and  that  is  the  ecclesiastical.  To  suppose  that  in  these 
and  other  instances  there  are  two  sets  of  agents,  that  es- 
sentially differ  from  each  other,  and  yet  present  such  a  re- 
semblance to  the  symbols  as  is  required  in  order  to  analogy, 
is  in  eflTect  to  suppose  that  there  are  two  Earths,  two  races  of 
men,  two  Redeemers,  two  works  of  redemption,  two  hells, 
two  heavens,  two  Deities,  and  an  infinite  number  of  other 
absolute  impossibilities. 

These  laws  then  are  to  be  received  like  other  parts  of  the 
prophecies,  as  a  revelation  from  God,  and  implicitly  followed. 
No  question  of  interpretation  is  less  open  to  doubt.  No 
teaching  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  is  demonstrated  by  a 
greater  amplitude  of  evidence.  None  besides  is  so  necessary 
to  be  received,  in  order  to  avoid  a  misconstruction  of  the 
symbols,  and  misrepresentation  of  the  divine  designs.  We 
commend  them,  therefore,  most  earnestly  to  the  consideration 
of  the  people  of  God.  They  have  the  highest  claims  to  their 
serious  and  thorough  study.  It  is  indispensable,  indeed,  that 
they  should  understand  them,  in  order  that  they  may  fulfil  the 
duties  to  which  they  are  called.  Their  reception  will  involve 
a  greater  revolution  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  a  greater  change  in  the  views  of  the  church,  than  any 
that  has  taken  place  since  the  Reformation.  The  knowledge 
of  them,  and  the  results  to  which  they  lead,  is  peculiarly  im- 
portant to  those  in  the  sacred  office ;  as  without  it,  it  is  no  ex- 
travagance to  say,  they  can  have  no  adequate  views  of  the 
rights  of  God,  of  his  administration  over  the  world,  of  his 
designs,  or  of  the  duties  of  his  people.  It  is  essential  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  communicating  the  gospel  to  apostate 
and  heathen  nations,  that  they  may  no  longer  proceed  in  a 
false  reliance  on  the  means  they  employ,  cherish  unauthorized 
expectations  of  success,  or  be  discouraged  by  the  extraordi- 
nary obstructions  and  catastrophes,  which  are  allowed  to  in- 
tercept and  baflUe  their  endeavors.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
moment  to  those,  especially,  who  are  called  to  maintain  the 
testimony  of  God  against  the  anti-Christian  powers,  that  they 
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jnay  discern  both  who  those  powers  are,  and  what,  that  lestU 
jncmy  is,  and  cease  to  misdirect  and  pervert  their  labors^  as 
many  are  now  doing,  by  countenancing  and  supporting  the 
wild  beast,  instead  of  testifying  against  its  usurpations;  and 
receiving  the  cup  of  the  Babylonian  sorceress,  and  presenting 
it  to  others,  in  place  of  dashing  it  from  her  hand,  and  de- 
nouncing its  poisoned  elements  to  their  people* 


AiT,  11.  The  Lfpe  of  Jesus,  critically  exambed  by  Dr. 
David  Freidrich  Sirauss,  translated  from  the  fourth  edition^ 
in  three  volumes^  Londoii,  1846. 

The  Lif£  of  Jebcb  Christ,  id  its  historical  connexion  and  his* 
torical  development,  by  Augustus  Neander,  translated  from 
the  fourth  German  edition  by  John  McClintock  and  Charles 
Ep  Blnmenthal,  professors  in  Dickinson  College:  Harper 
&  Brothers,  1848.     Br  the  EniTofi. 

The  present  age  i^  often  denominated  the  age  of  progress; 
and  tt  is  by  many^  and  perhaps  most,  either  confidently  assert- 
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and  as  fundamental  errors  are  now  held ;  and  Christianity  as 
inadequately  understood,  and  as  fatally  perverted,  as  at  any 
period  since  the  Reformation.  In  what  branch  of  theological 
knowledge  has  any  essential  advance  been  achieved  ?  The 
response  which  the  learned  themselves  would  generally  return 
would  probably  be — in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
And  undoubtedly  great  progress  has  been  made  in  developing 
and  demonstrating  the  laws  of  the  sacred  languages,  ascertain- 
ing their  usages,  and  perfecting  the  means  of  determining  the 
grammatical  sense  of  the  text.  And  that  is  a  real  and  most 
important  improvement.  Great,  however,  ^d  creditable  as 
it  is,  it  is  as  obvious  as  it  is  singular,  that  it  has  proved  almost 
wholly  barren  of  the  effects  which  we  should  naturally  have 
anticipated  from  it.  There  is  no  fact  more  indisputable  and 
conspicuous  in  the  history  of  modem  cultivation,  than  that  the 
improved  philology  of  the  last  seventy-five  years  has  had  no 
efficient  beneficial  influence  on  the  faith  of  its  cultivators. 
So  far  from  it,  those  who  have  become  most  celebrated  for 
their  skill  in  the  mastery  of  its  intricacies,  and  the  largeness  of 
their  attainments,  have  been  the  most  distinguished  either  for 
the  misconception  or  the  rejection  of  Christianity.  This  is  a 
very  significant  fact,  and  fraught  with  an  effective  confutation 
of  their  views,  who  are  indulging  the  expectation  of  a  speedy 
conversion  of  the  world  to  Christ,  from  the  superiority  of  the 
enginery  with  which  the  ministers  of  his  word  are  now  fur- 
nished. Let  a  catalogue  be  made  of  the  great  and  fundamen- 
tal errors  that  are  now  held  by  large  numbers,  and  set  of! 
with  all  the  embellishments  of  learning,  and  urged  on  the  faith 
of  the  multitude  with  all  the  arts  of  eloquence  and  zeal,  and  they 
will  be  found  to  be  as  numerous  and  portentous  as  at  any 
earlier  period.  There  are  as  many,  for  example,  in  the  sacred 
profession  now,  as  at  any  former  time,  who  deny  the  person- 
ality of  the  Deity,  and  either  resolve  him  into  a  mere  idea,  or 
else  confound  him  with  his  works.  Pantheism  has  a  very 
considerable  body  of  open  advocates ;  while  there  is  probably 
a  much  greater  number  who,  without  being  aware  of  it,  are 
deeply  infected  with  its  principles.  There  are  as  many  proba- 
bly now  as  there  have  ever  been,  who  disbelieve  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity 
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By  far  the  greater  numberj  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  of 
both  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  clergy  of  the  European  con- 
tinent, are  substantially  ititidets.  Of  those  who  adnnit  the 
divine  original  of  Chrisiianityj  there  are  as  many  probably  as 
there  have  been  in  any  age,  who  reject  or  misrepresent  its 
most  essential  truths  ; — who  entertain  false  views  of  Christ's 
person ;  who  misconceive  the  object  of  his  mission  ;  who  mis- 
judge of  the  nature  of  his  religion  j  and  who  build  their  hope 
of  salvation  on  mistaken  grounds,  both  in  respect  to  him  and 
themsel  ves.  In  those  branches  of  learning  also^ — the  philosophy 
of  the  intellect,  the  conscience,  the  will,  and  the  affections, — 
which  exert  the  most  important  influences  on  theology,  as  great 
errors  are  now  entertained,  as  have  ever  prevailed.  There 
was  probably  never  a  greater  proportion  of  the  speculative 
than  at  present,  who  hold  that  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  d 
such  a  nature,  that  the  mind  necessarily  acts  in  its  volitioni 
independently  of  influences,  and  irrespective  of  consciom 
reasons,  and  deny  therefore,  in  effect,  at  least,  the  reality  d 
the  Spirit's  renewing  agency,  and  the  possibility  of  a  motal 
government*  There  was  never  a  greater  number  than  now, 
probably,  who  held  that  reason  is  a  competent  judge  in  respect 
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they  are  recorded,  as  in  other  respects  founded  on  fact ;  and 
those  who  discard  the  whole  of  the  histories  in  which  miracu- 
knis  and  extraordinary  events  are  related,  as  fictions. 

''  The  exegesis  of  the  ancient  church  set  out  from  the  double  pre- 
mppoeitioD :  first,  that  the  Gospels  contained  a  history  ;  and  secondly, 
that  this  history  was  a  supernatural  one.  RationaUsm  rejected  the 
iatler  of  theae  presuppositions,  but  only  to  cling  the  more  tenaciously 
totbe  Ibrmer ;  maintaining  that  these  books  present  an  unadulterated, 
though  only  natural  history.  Science  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  this 
hilf-measure :  the  other  presupposition  also  must  be  relinquished ;  and 
the  inquiry  must  first  be  made,  whether  in  fact,  and  to  what  extent, 
the  ground  on  which  we  stand  in  the  gospels  is  historical."  Strauss, 
Vol.  i.  p.  X. 

Rationalism  arose  in  (Tcrmany  soon  after  the  publication,  in 
1774,  of  tin  Wolfenbuttel  manuscripts,  the  author  of  which 
endeavors  to  discredit  the  Scriptures,  by  depreciating  their 
laws  and  doctrines,  maligning  those  through  whom  they  were 
revealed,  and  ridiculing  the  miracles  by  which  they  were 
attested.  But  whilst  the  Divine  origin  and  supernatural  cha- 
racter of  the  Jewish  histories  continued  to  be  maintained  by  the 
great  majority  of  German  theologians,  a  class  soon  rose,  who, 
without  treating  them  as  a  work  of  fraud,  denied  their  inspi- 
ration and  the  miraculousness  of  their  events,  and  attempted 
to  explain  them  as  purely  natural.  The  first,  most  conspicu- 
ous, and  influential  of  these  was  EichhoriL  He  regarded  it  as 
incredible  that, — 

"  The  greatest  men  of  antiquity,  whose  influence  operated  so  pow- 
erfully and  so  beneficially  upon  their  age,  should  one  and  all  have 
been  impostors,  and  yet  have  escaped  detection  by  their  contempora. 
lies ;  and  held  that  the  record  of  their  history,  in  place  of  a  deliberate 
iction,  should  be  received  as  the  production  of  an  infant  and  unsci- 
entific age,  and  as  treating  its  subject  in  accordance  with  the  concep- 
tioos  and  phraseology  of  that  early  period :  so  that  in  point  of  fact  we 
have  neither  miracles  to  wonder  at,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  deceptions  to 
unmask  on  the  other ;  but  simply  the  language  of  a  former  age  to 
translate  into  that  of  our  own  day.  He  observed  that  before  the 
human  race  had  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  true  causes  of  things,  all 
occurrences  were  referred  to  supernatural  agencies,  or  to  the  inter, 
position  of  superhuman  beings.     Lolly  conceptions,  noble  resolves, 
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uaeful  mventions  and  regulations,  btit  more  especially  virid  dremns, 
were  the  operations  of  that  Deity,  under  whose  immediate  iuflucnce 
they  believed  themselves  placed*  Manifestauons  of  distbgui^iad 
intelligence  and  skill,  by  which  some  individuals  excited  the  wonder 
of  the  people,  were  regarded  as  miraculous ;  as  sigoa  of  supematurftl 
endowments^  and  of  a  particular  intercourse  with  higher  beings ;  and 
this  was  the  belief,  not  of  the  people  only,  hut  also  of  those  emineut 
individuals  themselves.  He  waa,  accordingly ,  of  opinion  that  m 
objection  can  be  urged  against  the  attempt  to  reaolve  all  the  Mosaic 
narratives  into  natural  occurrences- 

^'  In  conformity  with  these  principles,  Eichhom  sought  to  explain 
naturally  the  histories  of  Noah^  Abraham,  Moses,  &c.  Viewed  ia 
the  light  of  that  age,  the  appointment  of  Moses  to  be  the  leader  of  tbe 
Uraelites,  was  nothing  more  than  tlie  long  chenshed  project  of  the 
patriot  to  emancipate  his  people,  which  when  presented  before  his 
mind  with  more  than  usual  vividness  in  his  dreams,  was  believed  hy 
him  to  be  a  Divine  inspiration.  The  flame  and  sjnoke  which  oscaod* 
ed  from  Mount  Sfnai,  at  the  giving  of  the  law,  were  merely  a  filt 
which  Moses  kindled,  In  order  to  make  a  deeper  imp  region  upon  the 
people,  together  with  an  accidental  thunder-storm  which  arose  at  that 
particular  moment.  The  shimng  of  his  countenance  was  the  natu- 
ral effect  of  being  overheated ;  but  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  Pivme 
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Joseph  and  Mary,  and  treats  the  statement  that  he  was  bom 
at  Bethlehem,  whither  Joseph  and  Mary  had  gone  to  be  taxed, 
as  fabricated  in  order  that  the  reputed  place  of  his  birth  might 
accord  with  the  prediction  of  Malachi. 

Dr.  Strauss's  work  indicates  talents  and  learning  of  a  high  or- 
der, and  is  artfully  adapted  to  puzzle,  mislead,  and  awaken  preju- 
dice and  unbelief.  He  hunts  with  indefatigable  industry  for 
every  species  of  objection  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  th^  narra- 
tives of  the  evangelists;  is  fertile  in  the  suggestion  of  difficulties ; 
adroit  in  mystifying  and  misrepresenting  the  truth ;  dexterous 
and  imposing  in  argument;  and  when  no  other  expedients 
avail  him,  bold  and  reckless  in  pretence  and  asseveration.  His 
objections  generally,  however,  when  stripped  of  the  specious 
garb  in  which  he  has  invested  them,  and  resolved  into  their 
principles,  are  seen  to  be  gratuitous,  superficial,  inconsistent 
with  one  another,  and  the  offspring  oflen  of  a  mere  love  of 
contradiction,  ambition  of  novelty,  pride  of  sharpness  and 
sabtlety,  and  an  eager  delight  in  depreciating  the  gospels, 
baflSing  his  antagonists,  and  startling  and  confounding  the 
reader.  The  grounds  on  which  he  proceeds  in  his  principal, 
most  plausible,  and  most  perplexing  arguments  against  the  truth 
of  the  gospel  narratives,  when  formally  expressed  in  critical 
canons,  are  such  as  the  following. 

His  first  canon.  It  is  incredible  that  God  should  attest  a 
revelation  by  miraculous  means,  such  as  the  mission  of  angels, 
supernatural  dreams,  an  extraordinary  star,  or  voices  from 
h^ven,  which  are  alleged  to  have  attended  the  annunciation 
to  Zacharias,  Mary  and  Joseph,  and  the  birth  and  baptism  of 
Jesus. 

He  accordingly  denies  these  and  many  others,  on  that 
ground.  On  the  supposition,  however,  that  a  revelation  were 
made,  would  an  attestation  of  it  by  mere  ordinary  means,  such 
as  the  testimony  of  uninspired  witnesses,  no  matter  how 
numerous  or  unimpeachable,  be  regarded  by  Dr.  Strauss  as 
sufficient  to  justify  and  oblige  his  assent  to  it  as  such  ?  Not 
in  the  least.  Had  the  gospels  been  supported  by  none  but 
such  witnesses,  he  would  then  reject  them  on  the  ground  that 
mere  human  testimony  is  inadequate  to  prove  their  divine 
origin.  He  would  claim  that  such  evidence  is  only  suited  to 
verify  communications  from  men  to  one  another ;  that  if  there 
were  a  personal  God,  and  he  should  make  a  revelation  to  us 
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the  reception  of  which  as  authentic  wooM  be  enenthJ  to  m 
present  and  everlasting  wplUbaing;  an  attwialkm  woM  h 
necessary  that  was  wholly  flupematiira],  and  omHM  ifilk  i 
the  marks  of  divinity :  tlmt  teaion  dictales  that  toeh  a  CU 
should  distinguish  his  conunanicatUMis  by  ngnt  that  an  piea 
liar  to  himself,  and  suited  to  the  graataeai  of  hia  attribme^  At 
absoluteness  of  his  power  over  the  realmt  of  matter  and  mod 
and  the  vastness  of  the  interests  which  the  revelalioa  wndi 
affect,  as  much  as  that  men  should  verify  their 
tions  by  means  that  are  soited  to  their  nature;  and 
have  expatiated  upon  the  infinite  fiunlity  with  which  waiA  i 
God,  from  his  perfect  knowledge  of  our  nature,  and  his  doott 
nion  over  the  spiritual  and  material  worlds^  might  give  denfla 
strations  of  the  procedure  of  messengers  and  anaonncemsati 
firom  him,  that  would  commend  themselves  in  the  highest  ds 
gree  to  our  reason,  and  command  our  unhemtating  smd  eask 
ing  belief:  and  would  have  suggested,  not  impfobaUj,  At 
eminent  adaptation  to  produce  such  a  result,  of  the  maaifcsis 
tion  to  usy  for  example,  of  intelligences  of  a  superior  mi 
spiritual  order,  who  could  not  be  confounded  with  penoas  fl( 
our  race,  and  the  delivery  by  them  of  messages  to  vs  in  oa 
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a  written  record  of  that  revelation,  in  order  to  its  accurate  pre- 
wnration  and  transmission  to  subsequent  generations,  would 
give  precisely  the  same  account  of  its  nature,  the  agents 
through  whom  it  was  made,  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
delivered  it,  the  persons  whom  they  addressed,  and  all  the 
antecedents,  attendants,  and  consequents  of  each  act  and  event. 
Otherwise,  each  history,  so  far  as  it  omitted  any  fact  recorded 
in  all  or  any  one  of  the  others,  would  be  defective  and  inaccu- 
rate, and  thence  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  our  reason^ 
and  therefore  unworthy  of  God's  wisdom. 

He  accordingly  offers  it  universally  as  an  objection,  that 
there  are  differences  in  the  narratives  of  the  evangelists, — one 
relating  what  others  omit ;  another  detailing  a  greater  number 
of  particulars  than  are  given  by  the  rest.  But  would  Dr. 
Strauss  regard  it  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  narratives  of 
the  evangeUsts,  had  they  all  recorded  identically  the  stnie 
series  of  events,  in  the  same  order,  and  in  the  same  manner  ? 
Not  at  alL  He  would  then  object  that  that  exact  coincidence 
vbowedy  either  that  the  three  gospels  last  written  were  only 
copies  of  the  first,  or  else  that  all  four  were  mere  transcripts 
of  some  other  unknown  writer;  and  that  as  in  respect  to  each 
of  them  we  had  no  evidence,  in  the  fact  that  it  bears  the  name 
of  an  evangelist,  that  it  was  written  by  him ;  so  we  had  no 
evidence  that  any  one  of  them  had  an  apostolic  or  inspired 
aothor.  Were  it  demonstrated  that  one  of  them  was  written 
by  the  evangelist  whose  name  it  bears,  he  would  still  object 
that  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness  is  insufficient  to  support 
•o  extraordinary  a  narrative ;  and  claim  that  it  is  incredible, 
had  Jesus  appointed  twelve  apostles  to  be  witnesses  of  his  life, 
and  death,  and  resurrection,  and  commanded  them  to  proclaim 
salvation  through  him  to  the  world,  he  would  have  left  the 
proof  of  such  stupendous  facts  to  subsequent  generations,  to 
depend  on  the  attestation  of  a  single  individual.  He,  how- 
ever, alleges  with  the  boldest  assurance  the  fact,  that  Matthew 
relates  the  appearance  of  an  angel  to  Joseph  in  a  dream,  which 
Luke  omits ;  aud  the  fact  that  Luke  relates  the  annunciation 
to  Mary  by  Gabriel,  which  Matthew  omits,  as  a  proof  that 
neither  of  them  can  be  true.  Vol.  i.  pp.  146,  147.  See  also 
pp.  332,  333,  and  345. 

His  third  canon.    Were  God  to  make  such  a  revelation  to 
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persons  of  our  race,  and  exert  such  a  providence  over  them 
as  the  gospels  ascriUe  to  him,  the  individuals  who  should  be 
inspired  or  prompted  to  record  it  for  the  mstruction  and 
guidance  of  later  gene  rat  ioDs,  would  embrace  in  their  history 
not  only  every  main  fact,  but  every  subordinate  event  and  con- 
jrideralion  that  affected  the  actions  of  the  principal  personage?, 
the  knowledge  of  which  could  be  requisite  to  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  the  reasons  of  their  conduct*  Otherwise  I  he 
narrative  would  be  defective.  Acts  and  events  would  he 
related,  the  grounds  of  which  would  be  left  unknown,  which 
would  not  be  adapted  to  satisfy  our  reason ;  and  therefore, 
would  not  be  consistent  with  divine  wisdom- 
He  accordingly  offers  it  as  an  invincible  objection  to  the 
relation  by  Matthew,  that  Joseph,  on  being  warned  of  God  m 
a  dream,  set  out  to  return  to  Bethlehem  instead  of  NazaretK 
that  he  gives  no  reasons  why  he  chose  to  return  to  that  place 
to  which  he  had  gone  immediately  before  the  birth  of  Jesus, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  being  enrolled  in  order  to  a  tax^  and 
not  w  iih  the  design  of  a  continued  residence  there.  But  wouJd 
Dr.  Strauss  admit  the  validity  of  such  a  canon  in  the  criticism 
of  any  other  history  ?  Would  he  deny  the  credibility  of  a 
jf  Caesar's  life,  which  stated  that  he  at  one  time 
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Joseph  set  out  to  return  to  Bethlehem  instead  of  Nazareth, 
would  it  have  in  the  least  degree  diminished  Dr.  Strauss's  dis- 
position to  impeach  the  narrative.  He  would  then  have 
objected  with  equal  earnestness,  that  no  reason  appeared  why 
that  motive  had  a  higher  influence  with  Joseph,  than  the 
counter  motive  to  proceed  to  Nazareth,  which  he  must  have 
felt  at  the  same  moment ;  or  that  no  explanation  was  given 
why  that  motive  was  at  that  crisis  present  to  his  mind,  instead 
of  some  other  of  a  wholly  different  nature.  And  were  that 
explanation  given,  he  would  then  with  equal  audacity  demand 
as  a  necessary  condition  of  its  credibleness,  that  the  ground 
of  the  cause  of  the  presence  of  that  motive  should  be  disclosed 
to  him,  and  so  on  in  an  endless  succession  of  objections. 
Nothing  but  a  revelation  to  him  of  all  that  the  Omniscient 
sees  of  the  causes  and  conditions  of  an  act,  would  meet  the 
demands  of  his  canon. 

His  fourth  canon.  When  statements  are  made  by  the 
evangelists  that  admit  of  a  construction  by  which  they  are  ir- 
reconcilable with  each  other,  although  equally  capable  of 
another  under  which  they  present  no  contradiction  or  incon- 
sistency, and  nothing  is  said  that  absolutely  compels  us  to 
adopt  the  latter  construction ;  then  they  are  to  be  taken  as 
contradictions  and  regarded  as  proofs  of  either  such  ignorance 
or  fraud  in  the  writers,  as  divests  them  of  all  title  to  reliance. 

Thus  he  alleges  John's  hesitation  to  baptize  Jesus,  mentioned 
by  Matthew,  as  a  proof  that  he  either  had  a  previous  know- 
ledge, or  else  a  revelation  at  that  moment,  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah,  vol.  i.  pp.  312,  313  ;  and  as  involving,  therefore,  a  di- 
rect contradiction  to  the  representation  in  the  fourth  gospel,  that 
John  himself  professed  that  he  did  not  know  that  Jesus  was 
he  who  was  to  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  until  he  had 
witnessed  the  descent  on  him  of  the  Spirit.  But  the  fact  that 
John  knew  before  the  baptism,  that  Jesus  was  a  prophet,  and 
was  to  exercise  an  office  superior  to  his,  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  he  knew  that  he  was  the  Messiah.  It  seems  from 
the  questions  proposed  to  him  by  the  messengers  of  the 
Pharisees,  "  Art  thou  the  Christ  ?  Art  thou  Elias  ?  Art  thou 
the  prophet,*'  and  **  why  baptizest  thou  then  if  thou  art  not  the 
Christ,  nor  Elias,  nor  the  prophet," — that  they  were  expecting 
not  only  the  Messiah,  and  Elias,  but  also  another  prophet : 


see 
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and  John's  response  implies  that  be  wu  BOt  awiue  thai  that 
expectation  was  not  authoriied.  Ha  denied  that  he  was  the 
prophet  as  specifically  as  that  he  was  Elia%  and  the  Chsri^ 
without  any  intimation  that  either  Eliaa  and  the  prophei;  er 
else  the  Christ  and  the  prophet,  were  the  lame ;  aiMl  he.  mkj, 
perhaps,  have  thought  that  the  voice  which  in  Isaiah's  nwiB 
responded  to  him  who  cried  in  the  wilderness^  "prepare  ths 
way  of  the  Lord ;"  by  asking  "  what  shall  I  cryT^  implied  that 
another  prophet  was  to  appear  in  conjunction  with  hkoMtH 
and  assist  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  Messiah.  And  Christ 
himself  ascribes  such  a  limitation  to  John's  knowledge  of  hii 
person,  work,  and  designs,  as  is  implied  in  this  suppoaitioB. 
Though  a  great  prophet,  yet  the  least  of  Christ^s  disdple% 
after  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom,  was  to  have  a  highsr 
comprehension  of  its  nature  than  he.  There  is  not  ths 
slightest  inconsistency,  therefore,  between  John's  coofoewfla 
that  he  did  not  know  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  undl  after 
the  baptism,  and  his  still  knowing  that  he  was  a  prophet,  aad 
of  a  higher  rank  than  himself  and  on  that  ground  heaitathif 
to  baptize  him. 
Such  are  the  main  assumptions  that  lie  at  the  fi>undation  of 
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aim  is — ^not  formally  to  reply  to  all  the  false  positions  of 
Strauss, — ^bot  rather  to  exhibit  Ijis  own  views  of  the  person, 
birth,  life,  ministry,  and  death  of  the  Redeemer.  It  is  learned, 
marked  by  the  minuteness  of  investigation  for  which  he  is 
distinguished,  calm,  faithful  to  the  principles  on  which  he  pro- 
ceeds, and  presents,  in  respect  to  many  passages,  an  adequate 
confutation  of  Strauss's  mythical  theory,  although  it.  is  but  sub- 
ordinately  treated,  and  chiefly  in  notes.  Though  highly  enti- 
tled, however,  to  a  careful  study,  and  sure  to  receive  it  from 
many,  from  the  importance  of  the  subject,  the  reputation  of  its 
author,  its  learning,  and  the  ingenuity,  truth,  and  force  of 
many  of  its  views,  it  still,  in  our  judgment,  falls  in  the  gene- 
ral range  of  its  thought  smuch  below  the  subject,  and  has 
besides  very  great  positive  errors,  and  great  defects.  It  is  too 
historical,  or  occupied  in  dry  investigations  of  fact,  much  too 
speculative,  far  too  untheological,  and  deficient  in  the  lofty 
thoughts,  the  comprehensive  views  of  the  divine  government 
and  the  work  of  redemption,  and  the  religious  sentiments  which 
the  theme  is  adapted  to  inspire.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed, 
indeed,  that  he  would  present  a  vindication  of  the  gospels 
from  the  objections  either  of  the  mythists,  or  the  rationalists, 
that  would  meet  acceptance  in  this  country ;  inasmuch  as  he 
concurs  with  those  writers  in  their  first  and  most  fundamental 
citor,  the  disbelief  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
says  in  his  address  and  introduction : — 

''  I  am  afraid  that  some  readers,  unacquainted  with  the  progress 
of  the  Grerman  mind,  which  has  developed  new  intellectual  necessities 
even  for  those  who  seek  the  truth  believingly,  may  take  offence  at 
some  of  the  sentiments  of  this  book.  Especially  will  this  be  likely 
to  happen  with  those  who  have  not  been  accuston^pd  to  distinguish 
what  is  divine  from  what  is  human  in  the  gospel  record  ;  to  discrimi- 
Date  its  immutable  essence  from  the  changeful  forms  in  which  men 
have  apprehended  it ;  in  a  word,  with  those  who  exchange  the 
Divine  reality  for  the  frail  support  of  traditional  beliefs  and  ancient 
harmonies.  I  would  lead  no  man  into  a  trial  which  he  could  not 
endure.  I  would  willingly  give  offence  to  none,  unless  it  were 
indeed  to  be  a  transitory  offence,  tending  afterwards  to  enlarge  his 
Christian  knowledge  and  confirm  his  faith.  How  far  this  may  be 
the  case,  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  transatlantic 
church  to  be  a  competent  judge  ;  nor  would  I,  on  my  own  sole  re- 
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sponstbility,  have  Imrocfuced  lliis  work  (which  aros^^,  bb  I  Hure  said, 
among  the  struggles  of  our  own  country)  to  a  foreigD  public  ;  this  1 
leave  to  the  esteemed  translators,  hoping  that  their  judgment  of  the 
condition  of  things  there  may  he  woll  founded. 

"  Bm  of  this  1  am  certain,  that  the  fall  of  the  old  form  of  tJie  doc- 
trine of  inspiralbnf  and  indeed  of  many  other  doctrinnl  prejudtcav 
will  not  only  not  involve  the  fall  of  the  c^ence  of  the  goepel,  but 
will  cause  it  no  detriment  whatever^  ^^y*  I  believe  that  it  will  be 
more  dearly  and  accurately  understood  ;  that  mea  will  be  belter  pre- 
pared  to  fight  with  and  conquer  that  inrush ing  infidelity,  ogauiil 
which  the  weapons  of  the  old  dogmatism  i«uai  be  powerless  in  any 
land ;  and  that  from  such  a  struggle  a  new  theology,  purifi<Ki  and 
renovated  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  must  arise*  Everywhere  we  see 
the  signs  of  a  new  creation.  The  Lord  will  build  himself  in  scieooe, 
as  weli  as  in  life,  a  new  tabernacle  in  which  to  dwell ;  and,  neither 
a  siuhbom  adherence  to  anliquity,  nor  a  profane  appetite  hr  novelty^ 
can  hinder  this  work  of  the  Lord  which  h  DOw  preparing/' — Ad- 
dress, pp.  vi[i,~x. 

"  It  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  boons  which  the 
purifying  power  of  Protestant  theology  in  Germany  has  conferred 
upon  faith,  as  well  as  science,  that  the  old  mechantcal  view  of  inspi- 
ration has  been  so  generally  abivndoncd*  That  doctrine  and  the 
forced  harmotues  to  which  it  led,  demanded  a  cl&rk-likc  accuracy  in 
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which  other  individuals  give  of  the  same  events ;  and  to  be 
assented  to,  rejected,  or  modified  by  a  liberal  construction, 
according  to  the  best  judgment  of  the  interpreter.  The 
gospels,  he  holds,  contain  the  substance  of  the  great  realities 
of  Christ's  being,  life,  and  death ;  but  the  construction  which 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  put  on  thtm,  are  as  unauthor- 
itative, as  open  to  criticism,  and  as  much  to  be  judged  by  our 
reason,  as  the  constructions  are,  that  are  placed  on  their  his- 
tories by  Luther,  Calvin,  Eichhorn,  Paulus,  Sleirmacher,  or 
Strauss.  We  are  under  no  more  implicit  obligation  to  receive 
the  one  as  the  truth  of  God  than  we  are  the  other ;  though 
the  probabilities  of  the  accuracy  of  the  evangelists  may  be 
hr  greater,  than  of  any  mere  interpreters  of  their  narratives. 
And  the  object  of  thus  rejecting  their  inspiratioji  is, — ^not 
chiefly  to  escape  the  difficulties  of  accounting  foi*  the  varia- 
tions in  their  narrative  of  a  few  incidents,  which  are  of  but 
slight  importance ; — but  to  open  the  way  for  the  subjection  of 
the  whole  of  their  teachings  respecting  the  person,  doctrines, 
and  acts  of  Christ,  the  events  of  his  ministry,  and  the  design 
of  his  death,  to  the  judgment  of  reason,  and  accommodation  of 
them  to  the  philosophy  of  the  critic.  By  the  theory  that  the 
gospels  are  uninspired  narratives,  the  way  is  prepared  for 
"the  application  of  an  unfettered  criticism,"  by  which  "we 
reach  a  deeper  sense,"  and  of  course  a  difierent  one,  "  in  many 
of  "  our  Saviour's"  "  sayings,  than  the  bonds  of  the  old  dog- 
matism would  have  allowed.  The  inquiring  reason  need  no 
longer  find  its  free  sense  of  truth  opposed  to  faith^  nor  is 
reason  hound  to  subjugate  herself  not  to  faith,  but  to  arbi- 
trary dogmas  and  artificial  hypotheses.^^  He  is  in  truth,  there- 
fore, as  really  a  rationalist,  as  those  of  his  contemporaries  whom 
he  opposes.  He  assumes  as  absolutely  as  they  the  right  and 
duty  of  subjecting  the  gospels  to  his  reason,  and  receiving, 
rejecting,  or  modifying  their  representations,  as  they  concur 
with,  or  contradict  his  speculative  views.  He  differs  from 
those  writers  only  in  the  degree  to  which  he  accommodates 
the  gospels  to  his  philosophy.  He  accordingly  throughout 
his  work  contemplates  Christ  and  the  acts  and  events  of  his 
life,  through  the  medium  of  his  speculative  theory  of  man  and 
of  God,  and  invests  them  in  the  drapery  of  his  rationalistic 
and  mystical  vocabulary,  a  peculiarity  of  which  is,  like  that  of 
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other  German  writers,  that  it  exhibits  intelligent  beings  in  a 
great  degree,  under  the  form  of  vague  abstractions,  or  mere 
predicates,  in  contradi?«tinction  from  personal  agents.  Instead 
of  treating  of  man  and  men,  he  philosophizes  of  ^"^  humanity^ 
In  place  of  apprehensions  of  God,  derived  from  his  word,  and 
affections  towards  liim^  he  talks  of  a  ^*  conscwu$ness^  of  God: 
and  instead  of  loving  God  with  all  the  heart,  adoring,  trusting, 
and  obeying  him,  he  discourses  of  a  "divine  life," 

This  denial,  however,  of  the  inspiration  of  the  evangelists 
and  rejection  of  a  portion  of  their  statements  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  conceived  to  be  inconsistent  with  reason,  is 
wholly  imauthorized,  and  fraught,  if  followed  to  its  legitimate 
results,  with  the  subversion  of  the  whole  fabric  of  Christianity, 
as  well  as  those  parts  of  the  evangelical  histories,  wl\ich  he 
makes  it  the  pretext  of  disowning. 

It  is  to  misjudge  of  our  reason,  to  suppose  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely adequate,  in  all  cases,  to  determine  whether  a  doctrinal 
proposition,  a  command,  a  promise,  a  prediction,  or  a  narrative 
of  an  event,  has,  or  may  have,  the  sanction  of  a  divine  author- 
ity, from  the  mere  nature  of  the  command,  announcement, 
or  event  itself.     There  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  histori* 
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tlieir  reality  and  certainty,  or  the  reverse.  They  are  objects 
of  fiuth,  not  of  mttrition  or  inference.  We  believe  and  know 
them  to  be  realities  and  certainties,  because  of  God's  testi- 
mony ;  not  because  of  our  perceiving  their  actual  existence, 
or  the  grounds  of  their  futurity,  by  the  unaided  force  of  our 
reason.  Neander  wholly  misjudges  of  the  office  of  reason, 
therefore,  when  he  assigns  to  it  the  task  of  deciding,  from 
their  mere  nature,  whether  the  things  recorded  in  the  gospels 
are  a  revelation  from  God  or  not.  It  is  as  consummate  a 
solecism,  as  it  were  to  ascribe  to  it  the  function  of  omni- 
science. 

It  is  as  great  and  as  singular  a  mistake,  to  suppose  that  it 
is  the  special  and  exclusive  office  of  reason  to  judge  of  the 
natural  and  supernatural  evidences,  by  which  a  revelation 
from  God  is  attested.  There  are  many  natural  evidences, 
indeed,  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  of  the  validity  of  which 
it  is  eminently  the  office  of  reason  to  judge,  though  in  no 
instance  its  exclusive  office ;  for  other  parts  of  our  nature, 
the  heart,  conscience,  sympathy,  and  even  our  nervous  sensi- 
bilities, always,  and  from  the  necessities  of  our  constitution, 
take  a  share  in  such  decisions.  But  there  are  many  species  of 
sapematural  attestations,  of  the  validity  of  which,  instead  of 
its  being  the  sole  office  of  reason  to  judge,  it  has  either  no 
share  whatever  in  the  decision  respecting  them,  or  none  but 
the  most  subordinate.  They  address  themselves  to  other 
parts  of  our  nature ;  our  senses,  the  heart,  the  imagination, 
and  the  bodily  sensibilities ;  fear,  terror,  faintness ;  and  with  re- 
sistless and  overwhelming  power.  Reason  fulfils  no  office  what- 
ever in  the  production  of  their  effect.  They  accomplish  their 
ivork  in  spite  of  its  imagined  dictates,  its  confident  decisions, 
and  the  violent  prepossessions  and  prejudices  to  which,  through 
them,  it  oflen  gives  birth.  The  miraculous  act  of  God  over- 
powers and  annihilates  them  in  an  instant,  and  enthrones  in 
the  soul,  in  their  place,  a  conviction,  through  impressions  on 
the  senses,  the  nervous  sensibilities,  and  the  affections,  which 
reason,  with  all  its  dogmatism  and  subtlety,  though  armed 
with  the  hatred  and  malice  of  a  depraved  heart,  can  never 
extirpate  or  divest  of  its  power.  There  is  not  a  rationalist  on 
earth,  however  boastful  of  his  reason,  however  hardened  in 
unbelief^  or  however  audacious  in  impiety,  who  could  witness 
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a  miracle  like  those  which  attended  Christ's  aDnunciation, 
biJih,  baptism,  I rau^fiiru ration,  and  resurrection,  and  .which  he 
wrought  during  his  ministry,  without  being  penetrated  with  & 
resistless  conviction  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  Deity*  Had 
Dr.  Slraus^:^  hi  rn  self,  devoid  as  he  is  of  every  religious  seoliment, 
and  steeped  in  scepticism ;  or  a  Sadducee,  the  most  like  hiiD, 
and,  if  possible,  a  thousand  times  more  daring  and  absolute  in 
unbelie!^  stood  by  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  and  seen  his  deaii 
form  spring  at  the  summons  of  the  Saviour  to  fresh  life  and 
energy ;  hafi  lie  l^een  stationed  with  the  Roman  guard  at  I  he 
sepulchre,  beheld  Uie  dazzling  presence  of  the  angel  who 
roiled  the  stone  from  its  entrance,  and  met  the  glance  of  the 
Son  of  God  as  he  emerged  from  its  portal ;  he  would  have 
been  borne  with  resistless  energy  by  every  element  of  his 
sensitive  and  emotional  nature  to  the  feeling  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  divinity  :  and  not  by  the  interposition,  but  in  spite 
of  his  reason.  His  reason  would  have  had  nothing  whatever 
10  do  in  the  production  of  that  conviction^  except  to  be 
silenced,  conquered,  and  brought  into  submission  by  the 
infinite  power  which,  through  the  medium  of  other  parts  of 
his  nature,  eave  birth  to  it.     How  consummate  a  misjudg- 
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they  were  wrought,  as  acting  by  his  authority;  and  next, 
whether  there  are  such  evidences  as  ought  to  command  our 
assent,  that  those  persons  truly  exerted  the  acts  that  are* 
ascribed  to  them,  and  were  attested  by  the  miracles  which 
the  eTangelists  describe.    And  this  limitation  of  its  office 
fweq;i8  away  the  ground  on  which  Neander,  Strauss,  Sleir- 
macher,  Paulus,  and  others,  proceed  in  rejecting  the  miracles 
of  the  gospels,  and  strikes  the  lofty  fabric  of  their  rationalistic 
^peculations  to  the  dust    There  is  not  one  of  those  miracles 
which  they  could  have  witnessed,  without  being  penetrated 
with  the  feeling  that  it  was  wrought  by  the  finger  of  God. 
There  is  not  one  that  would  not  have  swept  every  trace  of 
unbelief  firom  their  hearts,  overwhelmed  them  with  the  reali- 
zation that  the  message  which  it  attested  came  from  heaven, 
ind  prompted  them  to  ask  with  the  terrified  jailor,  ^What 
shall  we  do  to  be  saved  7''  or  utter  their  faith  and  joy  in  the 
exclamation  of  Thomas,  ^  My  Lord  and  my  God  T    Nor  is 
there  any  one  among  those  which  Neander  discredits  that  is 
Dot  supported  by  as  ample  historical  evidence  as  those  which 
Readmits. 

The  principle  on  which  he  proceeds,  vindicates  the  ultra 
rationalists  in  their  rejection  of  the  whole  of  the  miracles  re- 
corded in  the  Scriptures,  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  sin- 
cere in  their  critical  decisions,  as  adequately  as  it  justifies  him 
intbedisbelief  of  those  which  he  discards;  and  yields  a  boundless 
license  to  the  ignorance,  the  prejudice,  and  the  scepticism  of 
the  interpreter.  He  exhibits  reason,  by  which  is  meant  the 
speculative  views  which  the  mind  entertains,  or  the  faculty 
that  entertains  those  views,  as  of  higher  authority  than  the 
lofinite  himself  and  entitled  and  bound  to  reject  everything 
natural  or  supernatural  in  the  gospel,  that  does  not  accord 
with  its  dictates,  or  idea  of  what  is  suitable  to  God  and  man. 
Bat  that  speculative  idea  is  never  the  product  of  pure  reason ; 
it  is  formed  under  the  influence  of  other  parts  of  our  nature, 
is  well  as  the  intellect,  and  owes  its  form  to  our  ignorance, 
in  a  degree,  as  well  as  to  our  knowledge,  to  misjudgments  as 
well  to  a  just  understanding  of  God,  ourselves,  and  his 
government,  to  the  opinions  of  fellow  men,  to  prejudice,  to 
passion,  to  fancy,  and  perhaps  to  ambition,  and  self- flattery* 
For  our  speculative  views  of  God,  and  of  our  relations  and 
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duties  to  him,  are  affected  by  those  causes,  as  much  as  our  coo- 
ceptionf!  and  judgments  are  in  respect  to  any  other  Rubject 
In  assigning  that  office  to  reason^  therefore,  he  in  fact  assumes 
that  the  interpreter  is  authorized  to  reject  whatever  in  the 
iacred  narrative  does  not  accord  with  his  preconceived  opi- 
nions, or  that  judgment  to  which  he  is  prompled  by  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  his  nature  in  his  present  condition  of  limited 
knowledge,  misconception,  strong  prejudice,  and  settled  aver- 
sion* For  were  not  Eichhorn,  PauJua,  and  Sleiroiacheft  ai 
sincere  in  their  critical  decisions,  as  Neander  is  m  his;  and 
were  they  not  as  sure  that  they  were  led  to  those  decisions 
by  the  promptings  of  pure  reason,  as  he  is  that  he  acts  under 
the  sway  of  that  attribute  in  the  adoption  of  his !  He  proba- 
bly will  not  dispute  it-  If,  then,  he  claims  that  his  reason  fs 
an  authoritative  law  to  him,  he  must  in  fairness  admit  that  their 
reason  is  an  equally  legitimate  law  to  them  ;  and  ju^ify  them 
therefore,  as  fully  in  rejecting  what  he  receives  of  the  sacred 
narrativei  as  he  justifies  himself  in  rejecting  that  which  be 
persuades  himself  his  reason  disowns. 

But  this  theory  of  the  office  of  reason  is  wholly  falte.    Ft 
implies  that  God  has  no  absolute  authority  over  us ;  that  hi* 
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which  our  reason  more  readily  and  resistlessly  assents,  or 
which  meets  a  more  emphatic  ratification  from  our  whole 
nature,  than  that  he  has,  from  his  attributes,  and  his  relationSi 
as  creator,  upholder,  and  benefactor,  an  absolute  and  inaliena- 
Ue  right  to  our  homage.  What  greater  speculative  or  moral 
solecism  can  be  conceived,  than  is  involved  in  the  supposition 
that  God  has  by  the  gift  to  us  of  one  of  our  higher  faculties^ 
pat  it  in  our  power,  and  rendered  it  easy  and  natural  to  us,  to 
divest  him  of  authority  over  us  ;  that  we  have  only  to  differ 
(torn  him  in  judgment,  to  empty  his  attestations  of  his  will  of 
all  their  force ;  that  we  have  only  to  regard  his  laws  as  un- 
worthy of  him,  to  strike  them,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
from  existence  ;  that  we  have  only  to  miss  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  to  misconceive,  to  misjudge,  to  confide  in  the  false 
teachings  of  fellow  men,  to  disapprove,  though  it  may  be  in  a 
d^ree  from  pride,  selfishness,  or  even  appetite — ^to  exempt 
ourselves  from  responsibility,  and  avert  from  us  the  penalties 
of  transgression  I  Yet  all  this  is  in  fact  involved  in  the  ra- 
tionalism through  which  Neander  explains  away  or  sets  aside 
a  share  of  the  miracles  of  the  gospels. 

And  finally,  he  escapes  no  difiiculties  by  his  rationalistic 
theory,  but  embarrasses  instead  of  facilitating  the  explication 
of  the  history.  Thus  his  assumption  that  the  star,  seen  by 
the  wise  men  from  the  east  at  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  was 
nomiraculous,  and  his  rejection  of  the  narrative  of  their  inter- 
view with  Herod  and  the  priests,  and  the  reappearance  of  the 
itar,  movement  before  them,  and  station  over  the  house  where 
the  in&ni  lay,  and  the  vision  seen  by  Joseph,  would,  if  legiti^ 
mate,  make  it  necessary  to  reject  the  whole  narrative,  and  the 
fight  into  Egypt,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  children,  which  are 
exhibited  by  the  evangelist  as  arising  from  that  interview. 
He  says, 

**  It  happened  that  a  few  sages  in  Arabia  (or  in  some  part  of  the 
Pkrthian  kiogdom),  who  inquired  for  the  course  of  human  events  in 
that  of  the  stars,  became  convinced  that  a  certain  constellation  or 
star  which  they  beheld,  was  a  token  of  the  birth  of  the  great  king 
who  was  expected  to  arise  in  the  East.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  an  actual  miracle  was  wrought  in  this  case ;  the  course  of 
aatural  events  under  Divine  guidance,  was  made  lo  lead  to  ChriM, 
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^ust  as  the  general  moral  culture  of  tlie  beaUien^  though  under  i 
ral  fbrmSf  was  made  to  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour. 

"  The  Magi  studied  astrology,  and  in  theit  study  found  a  nga  of 
Christ.  ....  Id  the  case  of  the  wi^  meo^  a  real  truth  perhaps 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  error ;  the  truth  namely p  that  the  grealert 

jof  all  events,  which  was  to  produce  the  greatest  revolution  in  hi- 
mauity,  is  actually  com^ected  with  the  epochs  of  the  material  iiiu<- 

'  verse,  although  the  links  of  the  chain  may  be  hidden  from  our  view. 
"  In  the  narrative  before  us  we  need  not  attach  the  same  mSs^- 
table  certainty  to  the  details  as  to  the  general  substance.  That  the 
magicians  sliould  be  led  by  their  astrological  researches  to  a  presen- 
timent of  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  in  Judea — ^that  their  own  longinp 
should  impel  them  to  a  journey  to  Jerusalemf  and  to  do  homage  to 
the  infant  in  whom  lay  veiled  the  mighty  King — t^s  ia  the  lofiy,  ifie 
Divine  element  in  the  transaction,  which  no  one  who  believes  in  a 
guidingf  eternal  love — no  one  who  is  conscious  of  the  real  import  of 
a  Redeemer--<^an  fail  to  reoo^iise/' — pp*  26,  27. 

This  construction  of  the  passage  is  in  every  retpect  mad* 

missiblei  and  involves  its  author  in  inextncabl©  difficultiea. 

In  the  first  place,  his  assumption  that  the  Magians  were  ad* 

I  dieted  to  astrology,  and  drew  froiifi  that  art  their  conviction 
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birtb  at  that  mom^it  of  an  extraordinary  king  of  the  Jews. . 
Why  should  a  common  star  that  had  shone  in  the  firmament 
ht  agea»  become  a  demonstrative  sign  of  the  birth  of  a  Jewish 
umiarch,  at  the  moment  it  was  first  beheld  by  them  7  Was 
•fwry  star,  when  first  seen  by  them,  such  a  sign  7  Had  they 
md  other  astrologers  often  gone  to  Jerusalem  under  such  a 
ooBTictioD,  and  inquired  for  the  infant  prince  7  Is  there  any 
faint  in  the  rec<Mrd  of  ancient  astrology  that  such  a  construc- 
tioii  was  put  by  the  students  of  that  art  on  the  discovery  bf  a 
new  star,  or  the  first  notice  of  a  star  in  a  peculiar  relation  to 
others  T  Not  the  slightest,  we  will  venture  to  say.  The 
whole  assumption  is  gratuitous  and  improbable.  The  suppo- 
■tion  is  still  more  inadmissible  that  the  birth  of  the  Saviour, 
"the  greatest  of  all  events,  which  was  to  produce  the  greatest 
revolution  in  humanity,  was  connected  vrith  an  epoch  of  the 
natural  universe,"  in  such  a  way  that  the  position  at  that  mo- 
ment of  the  stars,  in  respect  to  one  another,  was  a  sign  of  that 
birth;  as  that  would  imply  that  he  had  been  bom  repeatedly, 
both  before  and  since  ;  inasmuch  as  the  heavenly  bodies  that 
•re  visible  to  the  unassisted  eye,  have  frequently,  in  the  annals 
of  our  world's  motion,  been  in  the  same  apparent  position  in 
respect  to  one  another.  The  position  of  the  fixed  stars 
relatively  to  one  another  as  viewed  from  our  orb,  is  always  the 
Each  of  the  planets  also  assumes,  at  short  intervals,  the 
position  in  relation  to  the  others,  and  the  fixed  stars. 
Such  of  their  positions  especially,  as  can  be  supposed  to  have 
been  noticed  in  that  age,  when  astronomical  instruments  were 
wholly  unknown,  must  be  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  as 
absolutely  certain,  therefore,  that  no  conjunction,  opposition, 
or  any  other  relation  of  the  planets,  or  the  remoter  heavenly 
orbs  to  one  another,  which  were  observable  by  the  wise  men, 
can  have  been  connected  as  a  natural  sign,  or  concomitant 
with  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  as  it  is  that  he  has  not  been  re- 
peatedly bom.  How  is  it  that  this  keen-eyed  speculatist,  who 
has  swept  the  vast  field  of  ancient  and  modem  learning,  and 
distinguished  himself  among  his  compeers  for  the  sharpness 
and  thoroughness  with  which  he  scrutinizes  every  question. 
Bussed  this  palpable  fact,  and  ventured  on  an  assumption 
fraught  with  such  a  stupendous  impossibility  7 
The  star,  then,  was  not  one  of  our  planets,  or  the  fixed  orbs 
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that  are  observable  in  our  finnament,  but  was  an  extraordinary 
body,  created  for  the  purpose,  and  staiioned  in  our  atmosphere; 
^noi  like  the  heavenly  orbs,  in  the  remoter  regions  of  space. 
There  is  no  position  or  aspect  of  the  planets  and  fixed  stafB 
which  it  is  conceivable  could  have  been  a  natural  and  surt 
ground  to  the  wise  men,  of  their  knowledge  that  a  king  of  the 
Jews  was  born  at  that  period  to  whonn  they  owed  allegiance. 
It  must  have  been  an  extraordinary  and  an  atmospheric  star^ 
and  this  is  made  certain  by  the  fact  that  it  reappeared  to  them 
At  Jerusalem,  went  before  them  to  Bethlehem,  and  **  stood 
over  where  the  young  child  was.*'  If  it  had  not  been  an  ei- 
iraordinary  star,  created  for  the  occasion,  and  disappearing 
when  it  had  fulfilled  its  office^  why  should  it  not  have  been 
visible  to  them  while  on  their  journey  from  tiie  east,  as  well  as 
on  their  departure  from  Jerusalem  for  Bethlehem?  Or  how 
Gonld  it  have  gone  **  before  them  till  it  came  and  stood  where 
the  young  child  was?*'  There  is  no  tenable  explication  of  the 
narrative,  except  on  the  supposition  of  a  miracle;  nor  is  there 
any  conceivable  means  by  which  they  could  have  known  that 
a  miraculous  star  was  the  sign  of  the  birth,  in  Judea,  of  a  king 
^f  the  Jews,  to  whom  they  owed  homage^  except  a  revebtion 
of  that  fact.  And  that  sunpositron  is  in  harmony  witli 
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M»  proper,  for  aught  that  can  be  seen,  that  those  wise  men  of 
the  east,  and  the  people  among  whom  they  dwelt,  should  be 
apprised  by  a  miracle  of  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  as  that  the 
fhepberds  of  Bethlehem  should ;  and  a  star  stationed  in  the 
atmosphere  that  was  visible  to  a  whole  people,  and  could  not 
be  confounded  with  the  heavenly  orbs,  was  eminently  suited 
to  confirm  such  a  revelation,  both,  to  those  to  whom  it  was 
made,  and  to  those  to  whom  they  proclaimed  it.  And  its  re- 
appearance at  Jerusalem,  advance  before  the  wise  men  on  their 
way  to  Bethlehem,  and  hovering  immediately  over  **  the  place 
where  the  child  lay,''  was  as  beautifully  adapted  to  enable 
them  to  know  with  certainty  that  they  had  found  the  infant 
whose  birth  had  been  revealed  to  them ;  and  paid  their  homage, 
and  presented  their  gifts  to  him  to  whom  they  were  due. 
And  such  a  care  to  free  them  from  uncertainty,  and  guard 
them  from  mistake,  was  worthy  of  the  wisdom  of  God.  After 
having  wrought  a  miracle  to  make  known  to  them  the  birth 
of  the  Saviour,  and  attest  their  communication  of  it  to  others, 
it  would  seem  essential  that  they  should  have  had  a  like  super- 
natural identification  of  the  infant  to  whom  they  came  to  offer 
their  homage.  Had  they  been  left  without  any  such  token,  a 
train  of  events  might  have  arisen  that  would  have  involved 
them  in  error,  or  at  least  debarred  them  from  a  full  assurance 
that  they  had  not  been  deceived.  Had  the  object  of  their  visit 
to  Bethlehem  become  known  there  before  they  found  the 
Saviour,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  designing  to  pay  him 
homage  as  a  king,  and  present  to  him  gifts,  ambition  and  ava- 
rice might  have  prompted  persons  to  claim  those  honors  for 
another  child,  and  perhaps  for  several,  rendered  it  difficult 
bt  them  to  discriminate  the  true  from  the  false  Christ,  and 
embarrassed  them  with  such  doubt  as  to  have  defeated  the 
object  of  their  journey — while  had  they  actually  offered  their 
worship  and  gifts  to  a  wrong  infant,  the  selfishness  and  fraud 
which  induced  the  deception  might  have  prompted  the  orga- 
nisation of  a  party  to  suppoit  that  false  claim,  and  the  depre- 
ciation of  Christ  as  a  pretender,  and  led  to  a  vast  series  of 
eonseqoences,  incompatible  with  the  objects  of  Christ's  minis- 
try. Instead  of  being  a  needless  interposition,  therefore,  the 
miraculous  designation  to  them  of  the  Saviour  by  the  re- 
appearance of  the  star,  and  station  over  the  place  where  he 
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lay^  was  essential  to  secure  the  object  of  their  mission,  and  is 
marked  by  a  wisdom  and  faithfulness  that  are  worthy  of 
God. 

It  is  equally  requisite,  also,  in  order  to  the  satisfactory  ei* 
plication  of  the  passage,  that  the  aarrative  of  the  interview 
with  Herod,  which  Neander  rejects,  should  be  regarded  a« 
authentic ;  as  it  was  in  the  alarm  excited  in  him  by  the  an- 
nounce ment^  that  a  king  of  the  Jews  had  been  born,  that  the 
warning  of  Joseph  in  a  dream,  his  flight  to  Egypt,  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  infants,  which  Neander  admits  as  faet^  bad 
their  origin. 

• 

"  W©  oanoot  rouch,"  he  says,  "  with  equal  posrtiTenesB  for  tbe 
accuracy  of  Matthew's  statemefit  of  the  means  by  which  the  sage* 
learned,  afWr  their  arrival  in  Jerusalem,  that  the  chosen  child  wu 
to  be  bom  in  Bethiebem ;  but  it  matters  little  whether  tbey  were 
directed  thtther  by  Herod,  or  in  some  other  way.  At  any  rate,  in 
ao  small  a  place  m  Bethlehem,  they  might  easily  have  been  guided 
to  the  exact  place  by  providential  means  not  out  of  the  common  way, 
Ibr  tnMance,  by  meeting  w^ith  some  of  the  shepherds,  or  other  deTout 
persons  who  had  taken  part  in  the  great  event ;  and  they,  perbtps* 
described  the  wbole  a^  It  appeared  to  them  suhjectivel^^  when,  af^er 
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motive  finr  them  left  It  is  not  rational  to  suppose  that  Joseph 
and  Mary  would  have  left  Bethlehem  clandestinely,  and  fled 
into  Egypt,  unless  urged  by  some  powerful  reason  like  that 
alleged  by  the  evangelist.  If  the  child  were  not  exposed  to 
imminent  danger,  and  from  Herod,  why  should  they  have 
hastened  to  place  themselves  out  of  his  jurisdiction  ?  If  their 
design  was  merely  to  escape  some  slight  annoyance  at  Beth- 
lehem, why  did  they  not  return  to  Nazareth  7  Nor  is  it  ra- 
tional to  suppose  that  Herod  should  have  put  the  young  chil- 
dren of  Bethlehem  to  death,  had  he  not  been  prompted  by  a 
political  fear  like  that  ascribed  to  him  by  Matthew.  Why 
ihould  he  have  slaughtered  the  children,  had  it  not  been  to 
destroy  one  who  he  thought  might  become  a  rival  and  en- 
danger his  power?  Why  should  he  have  questioned  the 
priests  where  Christ  should  be  born,  and  assumed  that  a  king 
of  the  Jews  had  been  bom  at  Bethlehem,  unless  he  had 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  wise  men  at  Jerusalem,  and 
inquiry  respecting  that  king  7  Why  should  he  have  confined 
the  slaughter  to  children  of  two  years  old  and  under,  unless 
Im  had  reckoned  from  the  period  when  the  star  was  first  seen 
by  the  wise  men  7  And  why,  we  may  add,  should  he  have 
relied  on  their  testimony,  unless  they  had  given  him  such  an 
account  of  the  appearance  of  the  star,  and  of  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  led  to  regard  it  as  a  sign  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  as 
satisfied  him  of  the  truth  of  their  statement  7  Had  he  deemed 
them  impostors  or  fanatics,  he  would  have  slain  them  at  once, 
instead  of  dismissing  them  to  Bethlehem,  and  on  their  depart- 
ure to  their  own  country,  slaying  a  crowd  of  infants  of  whom 
be  had  no  fear.  Neander  gains  nothing,  therefore,  by  reject- 
ing one  half  of  the  miracles  and  one  half  of  the  narrative,  while 
be  admits  the  other.  Instead,  he  makes  it  indispensable,  in 
order  to  consistency,  to  reject  the  whole,  and  confutes  thereby 
his  own  construction,  and  demonstrates  the  total  error  of  the 
principles  on  which  he  proceeds.  There  is  no  rational  me- 
dium between  the  admission  or  rejection  of  the  whole  narra- 
tife.  No  reason  can  be  alleged  for  setting  aside  that  part  of 
it  which  he  disowns,  that  would  not  make  it  not  only  more 
necessary,  but  indispensable,  to  discard  the  other. 

His  view  of  Christ's  temptation,  the  individual  features  of 
which  he  rejects  and  treats  as  merely  representative,  is  in  like 
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manner  Qtiauthorized ;  and  in  place  of  yieldiog  any  aid  to  the 
explication  of  that  great  erent,  embarrasses  it  with  artiiicid 

difficulties,  and  renders  it  wlioUy  unintelligible.     He  my$ : 

"  While  on  the  one  hand  we  da  not  onnoeive  that  the  indivkiuiil 
features  of  the  account  of  the  Temptalion  are  to  He  literally  takeOf 
the  principles  which  triumph  so  gloriously  in  its  course,  bear  the 
evident  stamp  of  tb^t  wi^om  which  ererywhere  shines  forth  fitxn 
the  life  of  Christ*  Its  feracity  is  andenfably  confirmed  by  the  period 
which  it  occupies  between  the  baptism  of  Christ,  and  his  enlranoeaa 
^his  public  ministry ;  tlie  silent,  aolttary  preparation  was  a  natural 
transition  frim  the  one  to  the  other.  We  conclude  from  both  these 
considerations  together,  that  the  account  contains  not  only  an  ideal, 
but  also  on  historical  truth,  conveyed,  however,  under  a  symbolical 
fcrm," — p.  70* 

"  The  whole  temptation,  taken  together,  presents  us  one  idea ;  • 
contrast,  namely,  between  the  founding  of  God's  kingdom  a^  pure, 
epiritual,  and  tried  by  many  forms  of  self-denial  in  tile  slow  deve- 
lopment ordained  for  it  by  its  head^  and  the  sudden  establishment  of 
that  kingdom  before  men,  as  visible  and  earthly.  Tius  eofUrust 
farms  the  central  point  of  the  whah^  Alt  the  temptationa  have  regard 
to  the  created  will  a^  such  ;  the  victory  presupposes  that  self-^cW' 
fice  of  a  will  piven  up  to  God  which  determJues  the  whole  life.  Ami 
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**  Christ  left  to  his  disciples  and  the  Church,  only  a  partial  and 
symbolical  account  of  the  facts  of  his  inner  life  in  this  preparatory 
epoch." — pp.  74,  75. 

He  thus  rejects  *'the  individual  features'*  of  the  tempta- 
tion, such  as  that  Christ  was  addressed  by  a  personal  agent 
called  Satan ;  that  it  was  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  ex- 
ert his  almighty  power  to  supply  his  wants ;  that  he  was 
tempted  to  induce  a  visible  proof  from  God  that  he  was  his 
Son  by  casting  himself  from  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple  ;  that 
he  was  urged  to  offer  homage  to  Satan  in  order  to  gain  pos- 
session of  the  world ;  and  holds  that  these  causes  and  forms  of 
temptation  are  merely  supposititious,  and  symbolical  of  others  of 
a  different  kind.  But  we  object  to  this  in  the  first  place,  that 
it  exhibits  the  narrative  as  a  mere  myth,  or  fiction  contrived 
to  invest  an  idea  or  series  of  thoughts  in  the  forms  of  visible 
agents  and  actions  ;  and  is  obnoxious,  therefore,  to  all  the  ob- 
jections that  lie  against  the  hypothesis  on  which  Strauss  at- 
tempts to  explain  this  and  the  other  parts  of  Christ's  history. 
His  construction  exhibits  the  temptation  as  a  sheer  myth,  as 
absolutely  as  that  which  Strauss  places  on  it,  or  on  any  other 
narrative  of  the  gospels.  In  adopting  his  theory,  therefore, 
in  this  instance,  he  in  effect  relinquishes  the  ground  of  his  ob- 
jections to  that  writer,  and  yields  a  sanction  to  all  his  lawless 
denials  and  perversions  of  the  sacred  word.  He  can  offer  no 
better  reason  for  treating  the  temptation  as  a  myth,  than 
Strauss  offers  for  regarding  the  annunciation,  birth,  baptism, 
or  any  other  event  in  Christ's  life  as  such  :  And  this  fact  in- 
dicates what  might  be  corroborated  by  a  large  array  of  evi- 
dences, that  there  is  in  reality  no  great  diversity  in  their  fun- 
damental principles.  Their  difference  is  chiefly  that  while 
Strauss  is  a  rationalistic  mythist  throughout,  Neander  is  some- 
times a  rationalist,  sometimes,  though  less  frequently,  a  mythist, 
and  sometimes  neither,  but  follows,  as  he  should,  the  laws  of 
philology. 

In  the  next  place,  his  supposition  that  the  history  is  sym- 
bolical is  unwarranted,  contradicts  his  own  construction,  and 
would  render  the  explication  of  the  narrative  totally  impossi- 
ble. It  is  an  invariable  law  of  symbolization,  that  when 
agents  are  used  as  representatives,  they  represent  agents ; 
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and  when  agents  are  symbolized,  their  symbols  also  are  agents. 
In  like  manner  acts  represent,  and  are  represented  by  acts. 
As  then  Satan  is  exhibited  in  the  narrative  as  a  personal  agent, 
if  he  i  s  used  as  a  sy  mbol,  he  m  List  represent  an  agent,  or  agents,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  have  been,  as  Neander  assumes,  a  mere  "  re- 
presentative of  the  Evil  which  he  first  brought"  into  exist- 
ence. And  if**  the  individual  features  of  the  narrative  are  not 
to  be  taken  J  iter  ally,*'  but  as  representatives,  then  that  which 
they  severally  represent,  w^as  not  of  the  same  kind  as  them- 
selves, but  of  a  different  and  analogous  species. 

Who  then  are  the  agents  whom  Satan  represents  1  Not 
"  the  spirit  of  the  world,"  nor  the  "  Evil  which  he  first  brought 
into  reality  "  They  are  not  agents^  but  acts,  dispositions,  or 
characteristics.  Not  men ;  for  apart  from  the  consideration 
that  Satan  is  not  a  proper  representative  of  men  iu  the  tela* 
lion  of  tempters,  the  first  temptation  is  addressed  to  Christ  in 
the  wilderness,  which  if  it  were  symbolic,  would  imply  that 
the  temptation,  which  it  symbolized,  took  place  also  in  some 
scene  that  resembled  the  desert  in  remoteness  from  men. 
Who  are  the  agents  denoted  by  '*the  wild  beasts"  with  which 
"  he  was?"     Nrjt  wild  beasts  ;  that  would  be  to  admit  one  of 
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spiritiial  desire,  and  implies  accordin^y  that  he  was  wholly 
devoid  ci  the  necessary  supports  of  his  spiritual  life.  But 
that  is  impossible ;  and  will  doubtless  be  admitted  to  be  such 
by  Neander  himself.  What,  on  that  supposition,  can  be  meant 
by  Satan's  proposal  that  Christ  should  supply  his  bodily  want, 
by  creating  bread  of  stones,  and  of  Christ's  reply  that  men  are 
not  to  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  whatever  God  appoints  as 
their  food  7  Was  it  that  Christ  should  change  the  nature  of 
some  class  of  facts  or  truths,  that  in  themselves  have  no 
adaptation  to  nourish  the  soul,  but  would,  if  received  as  such, 
prove  fatal  to  it,  and  convert  them  into,  a  means  of  spiritual 
lifeT  That  is  as  self-contradictory  and  impossible  as  the 
other.  What  can  be  denoted  by  Christ's  bemg  set  on  a 
pnnacle  of  the  temple ;  Satan's  proposal  that  he  should  cast 
himself  down ;  or  Christ's  reply.  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the 
Lord  thy  Grod  7  What  act  of  the  mind  would  such  a  precipita- 
tion of  the  body  properly  symbolize  ?  Who  are  the  agents 
whom  the  angels  represent,  who  were  to  bear  him  up  in  their 
hands  lest  he  should  dash  his  foot  against  a  stone  7  And  what 
resembling  agency  of  theirs  can  be  denoted  by  that  act  7 
And  finally,  what  is  it  that  the  high  mountain,  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world,  the  possession  of  them,  and  Christ's  falling  down 
and  worshipping  Satan,  denote,  if  they  also  represent  things 
that  differ  from  themselves  7  It  is  obviously  impossible  to 
find  any  such  correspondent  to  any  of  these  objects,  or  acts, 
as  analogy  requires.  To  suppose  them  to  be  symbolical,  is  to 
convert  them  into  a  hideous  complication  of  contradictions 
and  impossibilities.  Nothing  can  be  more  apparent,  there- 
finre,  than  that  Neander  is  both  wholly  in  error  in  this  myth, 
and  unaware  of  the  principle  of  symbolic  representation. 

In  the  third  place,  he  is  in  a  total  error  also  in  the  sup- 
position that  the  question  at  issue  in  the  temptation,  was  the 
question  between  the  founding  of  God's  kingdom  Bspure,  spirii- 
.Mol^  and  tried  by  many  forms  of  self^nial  in  the  slow  de- 
telapment  ordained  for  it  by  its  head ;  and  the  sudden  estab- 
.  Hshwieni  of  that  kingdom  before  men  as  visibk  and  earthly ; 
m  other  words,  between  the  spiritual  kingdom  which  he  came 
,  to  establish,  and  such  a  theocratico-political  kingdom  as  the 
Jews  of  that  age  anticipated.    No  assumption  could  be  more 
unauthorized,  or  involve  a  grosser  misrepresentation  of  his 
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trial.  If  that  were  the  qoeitioii-at 
ascribed  to  him  most  certainly  had  no  i 
it  What  had  Christ's  hanger,  for  ezampK  to  do  with  ill 
question  whether  he  would  establish  a  spiritnal»  or  «  poHliMl 
kingdom  7  What  had  his  creating  bread  from  aloaeil  lb 
precipitation  of  himself  from  a  pinnacle  of  tli0  temple^  «r  tk 
being  borne  up  in  the  hands  of  angels^  to  do  with  tlMl  qosih 
tion  t  What  theory  can  be  imagined  more  groandlesi^  te- 
fetched,  and  impracticable  f  It  is  wholly  ineonsistent  alsa 
with  the  construction  placed  by  Neander  himself  on  ihi 
several  temptations ;  of  the  fiiBt  of  which  he  saya»  "the  priv- 
ciple  involved  in  the  reply  was^  that  he  had  no  wish  to  frse 
himself  from  the  sense  of  human  weakness  and  dependeres 
that  he  would  work  no  miracle  for  tkai  purpose  ;*  of  the  wooamif 
that  **  the  Messiah  was  not  in  gratdtoos  confidence  of  diifai 
assistance  to  cast  himself  into  a  danger  which  cwww 
prudence  might  avoid ;  .  .  .that  a  miracle  may  not  be  wmiglC 
except  for  wise  ends,  and  for  adequate  motives ; 
other  aim  than  to  display  the  power  of  working 
and  of  the  third,  as  involving  ^  the  establishment  of  ! 
dominion  as  an  outward  kingdom  with  worldly 
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Christ's  allegiance  to  God  ;  Satan's  object  was  to  betray  him 
mto  sin ;  and  the  eipedients  which  he  employed  were  marked 
by  a  subtilty  and  adroitness,''8ueh  as  might  be  expected  from 
i^  towering  genius,  and  the  vast  interests  that  were  suspended 
on  the  issue. 

There  was,  doubtless,  not  only  as  great,  but  a  far  greater 
propriety  and  necessity  that  Christ  the  second  Adam  should 
be  put  to  trial  and  required  to  gire  a  demonstration  of  his 
allegiance  to  Grod,  than  that  the  first  Adam  should.  The 
interests  to  be  afiected  by  Christ's  representative  office  were 
immeasurably  greater  than  those  involved  in  Adam's.  He 
was  to  lay  the  foundation  by  his  ofllicial  work  for  a  new  and 
peculiar  administration  over  creatures ;  and  by  assuming  the 
throne  of  the  universe  at  his  ascension  and  reigning  over  all 
worlds,  was  to  bring  all  orders  of  his  subjects  into  an  intimate 
relation  to  that  new  sway.  As  his  obedience  and  death  were 
to  be  made  the  ground  of  exercising  mercy  towards  those 
whom  he  represented,  and  were  to  vindicate  God  in  the  eyes 
of  the  universe  in  bestowing  renewing  influences,  justification, 
and  eternal  life  on  the  guilty,  it  was  essential  that  the  most 
indisputable  evidences  should  be  given  to  the  witnessing 
worlds  that  his  allegiance  was  absolutely  perfect,  and  his 
obedience  entitled  to  the  infinite  consideration  that  is  assigned 
to  it  in  the  gift  to  men  of  forgiveness  and  justification.  It 
was  requisite,  threfore,  that  he  should  be  put  to  a  thorough 
trial,  that  he  should  render  an  obedience  in  circumstances  that 
carried  with  it  a  decisive  demonstration  of  inflexible  rectitude; 
tnd  that  that  trial  and  demonstration  should  be  public.  God 
does  not  leave  his  intelligent  creatures  to  depend  on  his  mere 
testimony  for  their  knowledge  of  the  great  facts  on  which  he 
proceeds  in  his  government.  He  exposes  them  to  their  gaze. 
He  makes  them  witnesses  of  them.  That  Satan  was  a  wit- 
ness of  the  unchangeable  virtue  of  Christ  in  this  great  trial, 
we  know  from  the  narrative ;  and  that  the  unfallen  angels 
also  were  spectators  of  it,  we  may  infer  from  the  fact,  that,  at 
its  termination,  they  ministered  to  him ;  and  that,  in  his  still 
severer  conflict  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  one  of  them 
descended  from  heaven  and  strengthened  him.  They,  doubt- 
less, were  present  in  great  numbers,  gazed  on  the  struggle,  felt 
its  infinite  greatness,  and  bore  the  tidings  of  its  result  to  all 
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the  numberless  worlds  with  which  they  communicate.  And 
the  propriety  and  necessity  of  this  are  apparent  fronfi  the  fact, 
that  had  there  not  been  such  a  perfect  and  public  proof  of  the 
absoluteness  of  Christ's  allegiance — a  dem on st ration  propor- 
tional to  the  greatness  of  his  nature  and  office^  and  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  effects  that  were  to  spring  from  his  acceptance  by 
the  Father — the  universe  would  have  no  TiBible  and  felt 
demonstration  that  his  obedience  was  fraught  with  the  virtue 
which  God  ascribes  to  it,  and  entitled  to  be  made  the  ground 
of  the  gift  of  salvation  to  men*  They  now  have  that  evidence ; 
and  there  is  not  a  being  probably  in  the  angelic  worlds  who 
disputes  or  doubts  it* 

The  meaning  and  importance  of  this  trial  may  be  more 
adequately  reahzed  by  us,  perhaps^  if  we  suppose,  what  many 
facts  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  seem  to  indicate,  that  Satan 
had  been  prompted  in  his  w^ar  on  God,  by  the  hope  that  he 
might,  in  a  measure,  at  least,  justify  his  rebellion  by  convict- 
ing the  Most  High  of  some  imperfection  ;  such  as  a  want  of 
compassion ;  an  inability  to  exercise  mercy  towards  oifenders 
without  surrendering  his  rights  ;  or  else  an  implacable  resent- 
meut,  the  discovery  of  which  would  make  it  impossible  to  his 
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God  treated  as  genuine,  was  the  ofispring  of  mere  selfishness, 
and  would  be  exchanged  for  disregard  and  blasphemy,  the 
moment  that  even  his  worldly  possessions  were  taken  away. 
The  spirit  that  led  him  to  such  an  audacious  pretence  that  the 
flway  which  God  was  exercising  towards  those  whom  he  treated 
as  his  redeemed  children,  was  deceptive ;  would  lead  him 
alsoio  allege  that  that  deceptive  administration  demonstrated 
that  he  is  absolutely  unable  to  bestow  salvation  on  the  guilty 
IQ  any  manner  that  will  bear  a  thorough  scrutiny ;  is  desti- 
tute, therefore,  of  a  perfection  that  is  most  essential  to  his 
station,  and  unworthy,  accordingly,  of  the  love  due  to  a  being 
of  all  conceivable  excellence.  The  unfaltering  resolution 
with  which  he  has  carried  on  his  war  for  thousands  of  years ; 
the  boldness  on  this  occasion  of  his  assault  on  Christ,  whom 
be  knew  to  be  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  the  terrific  energy  and 
malice  with  which  he  returned  to  the  contest  in  the  Redeemer's 
last  hours,  indicate  that  he  was  animated  by  some  such  motive 
as  that  which  we  have  supposed,  that  was  equal  to  the  vast- 
ness  of  his  powers,  the  greatness  of  his  victory  should  he  suc- 
ceed in  baffling  the  Almighty,  and  the  hopelessness  of  his  con- 
dition should  he  meet  with  defeat. 

I^  accordingly,  we  suppose  him  to  have  put  forth  those 
pretences,  to  justify  himself  and  assure  his  followers  in  their 
revolt ;  and  to  have  been  inflamed  not  only  with  the  desire, 
bat  the  hope  that  he  might  verify  them  in  his  contest  with  the 
Almighty ;  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  addressed  them  to  the 
orders  of  un&llen  angels  to  whom  he  may  have  had  access, 
and  made  it  a  question  of  boundless  interest  throughout  the 
miiverse ;  and  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  understood  by 
the  holy  of  the  angelic  ranks  as  well  as  the  fallen,  that  a  pub- 
fic  demonstration  of  Christ's  inflexible  allegiance  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  qualify  him  for  his  oflice  as  Redeemer,  and 
entitle  his  obedience  to  be  accepted  and  made  the  ground  of 
the  fffi  of  renewing  influences,  justification,  and  eternal 
life  to  men  ;  we  then  have  an  adequate  reason  for  the 
subjection  of  Christ  to  this  great  trial  ;  we  see  why  it  was 
that  Satan  was  allowed  to  assail  him,  and  the  secret  of  the 
boldness,  the  craft,  and  the  malice,  with  which  he  was  ani- 
mated ;  and  can  understand  how  it  may  have  been  that  the 
holy  angels  were  present,  and  ministered  to  him  after  his  vic- 
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lory.  And  contemplaled  in  these  relaiions^  the  meiins  bjr 
which  Satan  endeavored  to  betray  the  Redeemer  into  an  Im* 
proper  act,  are  marked  by  a  subtlety  and  deceit  that  befit  thut 
fallen  seraph's  gigaDtlc  powers,  and  the  greatness  of  the  inter- 
ests that  were  at  issue. 

A  part  of  the  great  trial  to  which  Christ  was  subjected,  was 
a  fast  of  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  The  first  temptatioa 
took  place  at  the  end  of  that  period  \  was  addressed  to  him 
as  the  Son  of  God  ;  indicates  that  Satan  was  aware  of  his 
fast  and  hunger ;  and  was  designed  to  lead  him  to  thnjw  off 
the  law  of  subjection  to  the  Father  under  which  he  was  placed, 
under  the  pretence  that  such  long  continued  and  violent  hun- 
ger seemed  to  spectators  inconsistent  with  his  Deity,  and 
made  it  essentia),  therefore,  that  he  should  demonstrate,  by 
the  display  of  his  omnipotence,  that  his  submis:sion  was  aot 
from  physical  necessity,  but  of  volition,  **  And  when  he  had 
&sted  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  he  was  afterwards  an  hui> 
gered  ;  and  when  the  tempter  came  to  htm,  he  said,  if  thm 
be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread:** 
As  much  as  to  say,  "  I  see  indeed  that  you  display  m  perfeet 
subjection  to  God  in  submitting  to  this  painful  hunger  ;  but 
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to  rebel :  but  to  take  a  step  that  should  immediately  subserve 
the  great  object  which  he  was  seeking,  and  was  indispensable 
to  its  accompUshment  I  Yet  had  Christ  yielded  to  the  sug- 
gestion, Satan  would  have  instantly  turned,  and  triumphed 
over  him  as  having  fallen  ;  in  refusing  a  further  endurance  of 
the  aelf-denial  to  which  Grod  still  called  him,  and  supplying  his 
wants  by  an  exertion  of  his  infinite  power,  for  a  purpose  thai 
was  inconsistent  with  the  ends  of  the  trial  to  which  he  was 
subjected.  **  You  were  called  to  bear  this  hunger,"  he  would 
have  said,  ''that  you  might  show  by  your  patience  and  sub- 
missioii  under  it  as  man,  your  perfect  subjection  to  God.  That 
was  the  duty  that  was  assigned  you  in  this  solitude.  You 
were  not  required  to  display  your  Deity  here.  No  one  here 
needed  a  proof  of  that ;  I  know  that  you  are  the  Son  of  Grod ; 
the  angels  that  still  continue  obedient  know  it.  They  are  men,  not 
the  angelic  orders,  who  need  to  be  convinced  of  your  divinity ; 
and  the  proper  time  to  display  your  infinite  power  to  them,  is 
when  you  announce  yourself  to  them  as  the  Messiah,  and 
wish  to  give  them  a  miraculous  corroboration  of  your  doc- 
trine. In  deviating  at  my  suggestion  from  the  course  that 
was  assigned  you  by  the  Father  here,  and  entering  on  another 
wholly  unsuited  to  this  scene,  you  have  taken  me  for  your 
guide  instead  of  him,  and  have,  therefore,  fallen  :"  and  all  the 
hosts  of  hell  would  have  exulted  in  the  victory. 

The  second  temptation  was  founded,  also,  on  the  pretence 
that  there  was  a  want  of  evidence  of  his  Deity ;  and  was 
designed  to  lead  him  to  a  presumptuous  act  under  the  pretext 
of  inducing  a  demonstration  of  it  by  the  Father.  ^  Then  the 
devil  taketh  him  up  into  the  holy  city,  and  setteth  him  on  a 
pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  saith  unto  him.  If  thou  he  the  Son 
tf  Ctod^  cast  thyself  down ;  for  it  is  written.  He  shall  give  his 
angels  charge  concerning  thee ;  and  in  their  hands  they  shall 
bear  thee,  up,  lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a 
itone."  As  though  he  had  said,  ^  if  you  feel  reluctant  to 
▼erify  your  divinity  by  your  own  act,  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  yoor  receiving  a  demonstration  of  it  from  the  Father;  and 
tt  it  is  more  indispensable  in  order  to  show  that  you  are  ade- 
quate to  the  ofiice  of  Redeemer,  than  proof  is  of  your  hu- 
manity, or  the  infiexibleness  of  your  virtue ;  if  you  are  truly 
tlie  Son  of  God,  cast  yourself  down,  that  the  Father  majr^ 
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bHow  that  you  are,  by  interposing  according  to  the  promise^ 
that  his  angelij  shall  bear  you  up  in  their  hands*  This,  the  tem- 
ple^ is  a  proper  theatre  for  such  a  demonstration :  such  a  pub- 
lic proof  from  hinn  in  this  scene,  u>here  sq  many  of  ihoH 
whom  you  came  to  redeem  will  witness  U,  will  not  only  satisfy 
us,  but  convince  them^  and  open  the  way  for  the  imn^ediale 
accomplishment  of  your  object.*'  But  Christ,  in  his  reply, 
stripped  his  artful  pretext  of  its  disguise,  and  showed  that  such 
an  act  would,  in  fact,  be  to  subject  God  to  a  trial,  instead  of 
submitting  to  the  trial  which  the  Father  had  assigned  Aim* 
And  had  he  yielded  to  the  proposal,  the  tempter  would  have 
exulted  over  him  as  having  fallen,  in  quitting  the  station  ap- 
pointed to  him  as  a  subject  on  probation,  and  assuming  the 
awful  office  of  gratuitously  putting  the  veracity  of  the  Al- 
mighty to  a  trial.  In  what  a  false  garb  did  Satan  thus  invest 
his  malicious  designs  \  With  what  an  air  of  reasonablenesi 
and  necessity  he  urged  an  act  which  he  would  have  instantly 
denounced  as  an  infinite  affront  to  the  Almighty,  and  invol- 
ving apostasy  from  him  ! 

The  third  temptation  was  also  couched  under  a  pretended 
wish  to  subserve  Christ's  object  in  coming  into  the   world; 
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iQCceeded  in  his  artifice,  he  would  have  treated  that  homage 
«■  involving  an  ascription  to  him  of  the  rights  and  dominion 
of  the  Deity ;  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  been  a  homage  of 
him  for  the  gift  of  that  kingdom,  which  it  was  the  Father's 
prerogative  to  bestow,  who  had  promised,  "  /  will  give  thee 
tke  heathen  for  thy  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  for  thy  possession.**  Under  what  a  specious  veil  the 
devil  thus  hid  this  snare !  What  a  stupendous  artifice  to 
prompt  by  such  a  boundless  motive — the  success  of  Christ's 
mission — the  fate  of  the  world — to  an  act  that  seemed  but 
the  dictate  of  justice  and  gratitude  to  a  benefactor,  but  which 
would  in  fact  have  involved  a  more  horrible  apostasy  from 
God,  than  any  other  that  can  be  conceived  I 

All  the  temptations,  when  thus  interpreted  by  the  laws  of 
philology,  are  seen  to  be  suited  in  the  utmost  degree  to  the 
great  purpose  for  which  Christ  was  subjected  to  them ;  and  they 
bespeak  a  grasp  of  intelligence,  a  cunning,  and  a  malice,  such 
as  we  might  expect  in  the  great  arch-prince  of  evil  who  pro- 
posed them.  They  were  intended  to  draw  Christ  into  the 
error  of  treating  the  trial  to  which  he  was  called,  as  a  trial  of 
his  divine,  instead  of  his  human  nature  ;  and  the  Saviour,  in 
repelling  them,  gave  proofs  of  the  absoluteness  of  his  subjec- 
tion to  the  Father,  the  spotlessness  of  his  rectitude,  and  the 
perfection  of  his  wisdom,  that  formed  a  majestic  demonstra- 
tion of  his  adequacy  to  the  work  of  salvation,  and  the  title 
of  his  obedience  to  acceptance  by  the  Father. 

He  treats  the  transfiguration,  as  probably  nothing  more 
than  a  confused  dream ;  mistaken  by  the  disciples,  or  at  least 
by  Peter,  for  a  reality.    He  says —  * 

"  The  Transfiguration  may  be  considered  either  (1)  as  an  objec- 
ti?e  fact,  a  real  communication  with  the  world  of  spirits ;  or  (2)  as 
t  subjective  psychological  phenomenon.  The  account  of  Luke  bears 
mdubitable  marks  of  originality  and  historical  truth  ;  the  attempts 
tfuit  have  been  made  to  resolve  it  into  a  mythical  narrative  are  ab- 
•urd.  But  it  certainly  appears  to  favor  the  second  view  above  stated 
nther  than  the  first. 

<*  If  we  adopt  the  first  view,  and  assume  that  the  narrative  is  in- 
troduoed  to  relate  an  objective  fact,  it  afibrds  us  a  partial  exhibition 
of  the  intercourse  of  Christ  himseff  with  the  world  of  spirits.     It 
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eauld  not  hare  been  intended  merely  for  the  apostles  Co  ^itiie»  ;  for 
during  its  progress  they  were  hetw^  with  aleept  &n<l  iherefbre  un^t 
to  apprehend  it,  and  to  trunsinLt  an  nocDunt  of  il  us  matter  of  fact 
We  cannot,  however,  deny  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrenc^r 
and  of  some  unknown  object  for  it  in  the  connexion  of  a  history  that 
IB  entirely  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  eyenta*  Once  admitting  the 
event  as  such,  all  that  we  should  have  to  do  would  be  to  confess  our 
ignorance,  instead  of  losing  ourselves  in  arbitrary  hypothe^^  and 
speculative  dreamg* 

*'  But  on  the  other  hand,  by  following  the  indications  given  ui 
Luke,  we  may  arrive  at  the  following  view  of  the  narrative  :  Jesia 
retired  in  the  evening  with  three  of  his  dearest  disciples  apart  into  a 
mountain  to  pray  in  their  presence^  We  may  readily  imagine  tbat 
hb  prayer  referred  to  the  subjects  on  which  he  bad  spokeo  so  laig«> 
ly  with  the  disciples  on  the  preceding  days,  vi^.  the  coming  deve- 
lopment of  bis  kingdom,  and  the  conflicts  he  was  to  enter  into  al 
Jerusalem  in  its  behalf.  They  were  deeply  impressed  by  his  prayer: 
hia  countenance  beamed  with  radiance,  and  he  appeared  to  them  glo* 
dfied  and  transfigured  with  celestial  light*  At  last^  Worn  out  witli 
&{igue,  they  fell  asleep ;  and  the  impressions  of  the  Saviour's  prayeii 
and  of  their  conversation  with  him,  were  reflected  in  a  vision  lliiis : 
Beside  Him  who  was  the  end  of  the  law  and  tlie  prophets^  appeared 
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natore  in  its  place ;  and  is  as  unjustifiable,  therefore,  and  law- 
less, as  it  were  to  reject  any  one  of  the  events  which  they  re- 
late that  involves  no  miracle,  and  introduce  a  different  one  in 
its  stead.  While  he  assumes  the  liberty  thus  to  create  facts 
for  the  evangelical  narratives,  it  is  quite  apparent-that  he  can- 
not^ on  principle,  object  to  the  theory  on  which  the  rationalist 
proceeds.  He  can  only  disapprove  of  the  mode  of  its  appli- 
cation. Nor  can  he  offer  any  efficient  objection  to  the  princi- 
ple cm  which  Strauss  proceeds  in  treating  the  history  as  a 
myth.  If  the  fact  that  lay  at  the  basis  of  this  narrative  was 
wholly  different  from  that  which  the  evangelists  represent,  is 
not  Strauss  as  justifiable  in  assuming  that  the  misrepresenta- 
tioa  was  designed,  as  Neander  is  that  it  was  the  result  of  mis- 
take f  None  of  the  suppositions  advanced  by  expositors  seem 
lo  US  more  wholly  untenable,  than  that  the  apostles  mistook  a 
eommon  bewildered  dream  for  so  extraordinary  and  august  a 
vision,  and  were  sanctioned  in  the  misconception  by  a  charge 
from  Christ  not  to  communicate  it  to  others. 

This  treatment  of  the  transfiguration  involves  a  total  re- 
jeetioD  of  the  laws  of  philology,  and  the  fabrication  of  a 
meaning  which  the  language  does  not  admit  The  evangelists 
.  represent  that  Christ  was  the  subject  of  the  transfiguration. 
Neander  assumes  that  it  was  in  the  apostles  alone  that  that 
which  it  denotes  took  place.  According  to  the  narrative, 
their  perception  of  Christ,  Moses,  and  Elias,  was  produced  in  the 
usual  way,  by  the  emission  or  reflection  of  light  on  their  eyes. 
Neander  assumes  that  their  sight  of  them  was  merely  ideal, 
ind  owed  its  apparent  objectiveness  wholly  to  the  working  of 
their  own  interior  nature.  And  thus,  throughout,  he  not  only 
tats  aside,  but  completely  reverses  the  affirmations  of  the 
narrative.  There  is  no  conceivable  violation  of  the  laws  of 
language  that  transcends  this.  If  such  a  license  of  construc- 
tion is  allowable,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  determine  the 
events  of  Christ's  life,  or  the  import  of  his  teachings.  There 
b  not  a  fact  in  his  history  that  may  not  with  an  equal  share  of 
reason  be  stricken  from  the  record,  and  supplanted  by  some 
rationalistic  creation,  or  mere  dream  of  fancy. 

But  no  naturalistic  interpretation  is  necessary  to  free  the 
history  from  difficulty,  or  can  in  any  degree  subserve  that 
end.    Indeed^  if  it  is  not  literally  true,  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
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myth,  as  it  is  expressly  said  that  the  apostles  were  awake 
during  the  occurrence  of  most  of  the  events  which  it  relates; 
such  as  their  seeing  Christ's  glory  and  the  two  men  that  were 
with  him,  the  descent  uf  an  overshadowing  cloud,  the  entrance 
of  Moses  and  Elias  into  the  cloud,  and  the  voice  from  it, 
attesting  the  Deiiy  of  the  Son*  As  then  there  can  be  no  pre- 
tence that  these  acts  and  events  took  place  in  a  dream,  if 
they  were  not  real  acts  and  events^  they  are  fabrications,  and 
the  story  is,  al  least  so  far,  a  myth.  But  the  transfiguration 
is  as  prohable,  had  as  adequate  endsi  and  is  supported  by  as 
ample  testimony,  as  any  other  miracle  recorded  in  the  gospels. 
It  may  indeed  have  had  a  reference  to  the  redeemed  in  the 
invisible  world,  of  whom  Moses  and  Ehas  may  have  been 
representatives  ;  but  it  fiad  an  adequate  object  in  the  impres- 
sions it  was  suited  to  make  on  the  disciples ;  as  it  presented 
an  august  attestation  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  by  ibe 
Father  ;  it  implied  the  concurrence  of  Moses  and  Elias  in  the 
ministry  he  was  exercising,  in  the  death  he  was  to  suffer,  and 
the  kingdom  he  was  to  establish  ;  and  it  indicated  that  Chrialj  on 
his  entering  on  his  reign,  was  to  be  transformed  to  glory,  and 
therefore,  that  his  kingdom  was  not  to  be  of  the  political  and 
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binds  mankind  togrether  by  a  union  founded  on  the  common  alliance 
of  their  nature  to  God.  The  spirit  of  humanity,  feeling  itself  con- 
fined by  the  limits  which  the  opposing  interests  of  nations  impose 
upon  ity  demands  a  communion  that  shall  overleap  these  barriers,  and 
lay  its  foundations  only  in  the  consciousness,  common  to  all  men,  of 
their  relation  to  the  Highest, — a  relation  transcending  the  world  and 
nature.  Apart  from  Christianity,  indeed,  we  could  not  conceive  the 
idea  of  such  a  communion  ;  but  now  that  Christianity  has  freed 
Reason  from  the  old-world-bonds  that  hindered  its  development,  and 
unfolded  for  it  a  higher  self-consciousness,  there  can  be  no  science  of 
human  nature  that  does  not  reckon  this  communion  as  the  aim  of 
human  progress,  that  does  not  assign  to  the  Church  its  proper  place 
in  the  universal  moral  organism  of  humanity." — P.  122. 

He  thus  assumes  that  the  great  aim  of  Christianity  is  to 
bring  men  to  recognise  and  commune  with  one  another  as 
the  creatures  of  the  same  Creator,  and  that  the  grand  office  of 
the  church  is  to  subserve  that  mutual  recognition  and  com- 
munion. But  what  an  extreme  misconception !  The  great 
object  of  Christ's  interposition  was  to  reconcile  men  to  God^ 
and  bring  them  to  communion  with  fftm,  by  renewing  them 
after  his  image,  in  knowledge  and  righteousness,  delivering 
them  from  the  penal  consequences  of  their  revolt,  and  exalting 
them  to  an  immortal  life  of  rectitude  and  bliss.  That  they 
are  to  regard  each  other  as  offspring  of  the  same  self-existent 
Parent,  and  subjects  of  his  government,  is  not  peculiar  to 
Christianity,  and  holds  but  a  subordinate  place  in  its  teachings. 
But  what  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  ^Christianity  is 
proved  to  be  the  aim  and  object  of  all  human  progress,  not 
only  by  the  craving  for  redemption,  which  no  man  can  deny 
in  human  nature,  but  also  by  the  very  idea  of  such  a  com- 
munity as  the  church,  which  overthrows  all  natural  barriers, 
and  binds  mankind  together  by  a  union  founded  on  the  com- 
mon alliance  of  their  nature  to  God  V  In  the  first  place,  the 
onion  of  the  members  of  the  chqrch  with  one  another  is  not 
•  founded  on  the  common  alliance  of  their  nature  to  God."  If 
it  were,  then  the  requisite  ground  for  church  membership 
would  exist  in  all  men,  pagan  and  infidel  as  well  as  Christian, 
masmuch  as  they  all  have  the  same  human  nature,  and  sustain, 
in  that  respect,  the  same  relations  to  God.  But,  instead  of 
that,  the  ground  of  their  union  in  the  church  is  their  common 
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belief  of  the  gospel,  their  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  who 
made  expiation  for  their  sins  by  his  death,  and  grants  renova- 
tion and  justification  by  his  grace  ;  and  their  public  profession 
of  that  faith,  and  engagement  to  live  obediently  to  his  laws* 
It  is  in  consequence  ofnewviewsand  new  afiections  towards 
God,  to  which  his  Spirit  has,  through  the  gospel,  given  birth  m 
them,  and  a  new  relation  they  have  thereby  assumed  to  him, 
that  they  enter  by  a  mutual  profession  of  their  faith  into  their 
union  with  one  another  as  members  of  the  Church,  But,  next, 
in  what  sense  can  it  be-  that  Christianity  is  proved  to  be  the 
aim  and  object  of  all  human  progress?  Is  it  that  all  human 
progress  is  towards  Christianity  1  Fs  the  movement  which  the 
German  rationalists  have  made  in  infidelity  a  movement  to- 
wards Christianity  ?  Was  the  progress  which  was  made  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  a 
progress  towards  Christianity  1  It  seems  scarcely  credible 
that  he  can  have  designed  the  language  to  express  so  false  a 
proposition  ;  and  yet  there  are  many  of  his  passages  that  seem 
to  require  that  construction. 

But  how,  again,  does  "  the  craving  for  redemption  which 
no  man  can  deny  in  human  nature,"  prove  that  "Christianity 
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«  The  object  of  Christ  was,  as  he  himself  often  describes  it,  to  esta- 
blish the  kingdom  of  God  among  men Not  only  in  ihegreai 

development  of  (he  human  raee^  but  also  and  specially  in  the  develop^ 
meni  of  the  Jewish  tuUiofi."— Pp.  80,  81. 

And  the  means,  he  supposes,  through  i^hich  this  **  develop- 
ment" is  to  be  wrought,  is  the  life  or  humanity  of  Christ.  He 
says: 

**  The  kingdom  of  God  couM  not  he  founded  from  wifhotU.  It  firat 
seeded  9l  proper  material ;  aad  this  could  not  be  found  in  human  na- 
tore— estranged  from  God  by  sin."  p.  80. — "  What  then  is  the  i^)ecial 
prs-suppositi<»i  with  which  we  must  approach  the  contemplation  of 
the  life  of  Christ  ?  .  .  .  .  It  is  the  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Sod  of  God,  in  a  sense  which  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  human 
being — the  perfect  image  of  the  personal  God,  in  the  form  of  that  hu- 
mamty  that  was  estranged  from  him  ;  that  in  him  the  source  of  the 
IMyine  life  itself  in  humanity  appeared  ;  that  by  him  the  Idea  of  hu« 
manity  was  realized." — pp.  2,  3.  "  The  image  of  human  perfection 
concretely  presented  in  the  life  of  Christ,  stands  in  manifest  contra- 
diction to  the  tendencies  of  humanity  in  that  period Whence 

then  .  .  came  such  a  picture  ...  the  contemplation  of  which  raised 
ihe  human  race  of  that  and  following  ages  to  a  new  development  of  spi- 
ritMol  life?  The  study  of  this  picture  has  given  a  new  view  of  the 
destiny  of  humanity  ;  a  new  conception  of  what  ihe  Ideal  of  human 
virtue  should  be  ;  and  a  new  theory  of  morals,  all  which  vanish,  how. 
erer,  when  we  withdraw  our  gaze  from  its  lineaments." — Note,  p.  4. 

It  if  Christ's  life,  then,  as  a  model,  or  visible  exemplification 
of  the  beau  ideal  of  a  human  being,  that  accomplishes  the 
renovation  of  men,  and  is  at  length  to  reclaim  them  universally 
from  alienation  to  perfect  virtue  and  happiness  ;  and  the  office 
of  his  miracles  accordingly,  his  death,  and  the  influences  of 
die  Spirit  is,  to  beget  in  their  minds  and  sustain  a  conception 
of  that  beau  ideal,  pp.  129,  130.  These  false  views,  in  which 
Christ's  redemptive  influence  is  ascribed  to  his  example,  in 
place  of  his  obedience  and  death  as  our  substitute,  are  inwoven 
in  a  degree  throughout  his  volume,  and  are  a  part  of  the  ra- 
tionalistic system  to  which  he  adjusts  his  construction  generally 
of  the  acts  and  events  of  Christ's  life.  • 

We  might  oflTer  objections  also  to  many  other  passages,  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  apprise  the  reader  of  the  caution  with 
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which  his  speculations  should  be  scrutmtzed,  era  they  are  re- 
ceived. His  volume  is  a  wide  field  set  with  useful  plants^  fair 
flowers,  blossoming  shrubs,  and  graceful  trees.  A  cloud  of 
fragrance  wafted  ofToji  the  breeze^  attracts  the  passers  from 
a  distance ;  and  they  who  enter  are  led  oa  by  the  beauty  thai 
meets  them  on  every  hand,  to  survey  it  throughout.  But  there 
are  bJossomJ^  that  emit  a  poisonous  element,  as  well  as  that 
shed  a  healthful  odor  ;  and  deadly  fruits  are  intermixed  with 
those  that  yield  a  salutary  exhilaration  and  nourish  life;  and 
they  who  would  inhale  their  incense,  taste  their  flavor,  and 
perchance  transplant  them  to  their  own  gardens,  need  to  be 
warned  of  their  opposite  character,  and  furnished  with  the 
means  of  distinguishing  the  unhealthful  from  those  which  may 
be  safely  and  beneficially  enjoyed. 


Art.  hi, — Apr  Historical  and  Critical  View  of  the  Spect- 
LATiVE  Philosophy  of  Europe  in  tiir  Nineteenth  Ceh- 
TOflY,  BY  J.  D-  MoRBLL,  A*M,     One  volume,  Svo. ;  from  the 
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biy,  in  fact  when  not  misled  by  theories,  have  juster  notions, 
and  form  more  accurate  judgments  respecting  them,  than  of 
most  other  objects  of  knowledge  ;  and  yet  adequately  to  depict 
that  of  which  we  are  conscious,  to  analyse  our  powers  and 
operations,  and  give  a  scientific  view  of  our  agency,  is  a  task 
of  greater  difficulty  than  almost  any  other,  and  has  hitherto 
baffled  the  most  subtle  and  comprehensive  minds.  No  pro- 
blem, if  we  look  to  metaphysicians  only,  seems  more  abso- 
lutely unresolved  than  that  of  our  nature ;  the  number,  the 
office,  and  the  laws  of  our  several  faculties  ;  our  relations  to 
the  material  universe,  to  God,  and  to  one  another,  and  the  end 
of  our  being.  Some  hold  that  God  is  the  only  cause  in  the 
universe,  and  that  we  are  but  the  subjects  or  organs  of  effects 
which  he  immediately  produces;  others,  that  we  are  real 
and  responsible  agents:  some  that  creatures  are  a  part  of 
God  ;  others  that  God  is  but  the  aggregate  of  creatures :  some 
that  we  are  wholly  material,  and  perish  at  death ;  most  that 
we  have  a  spiritual  and  immaterial  as  well  as  a  corporeal 
nature :  some  that  none  of  our  perceptions  and  thoughts  are 
anything  more  than  sensations ;  others  that  we  have  ideas  of 
immaterial  things  as  well  as  of  those  that  are  discerned  by  the 
senses :  some  that  we  indeed  have  conceptions  of  God,  but 
are  without  any  proofs  of  their  truth;  others  that  we  are 
capable  of  a  real  knowledge  of  him :  some  that  we  put  forth 
our  choices  under  the  mere  impulse  of  blind  power ;  and 
others  that  we  exert  our  volitions  for  reasons  of  which  we  are 
conscious. 

The  history  which  Mr.  Morell  presents  in  his  View  of  the 
Speculative  Philosophy  of  Europe,  of  the  theories  that  have 
been  entertained,  and  are  now  held  on  these  and  kindred  sub- 
jects, is  highly  interesting.  To  the  requisite  powers  for  the 
undertaking, — a  clear  intellect,  a  facility  in  grasping  principles, 
and  a  love  of  speculative  knowledge, — he  has  added  long  and 
large  study.  After  reading  the  principal  English  and  Scotch 
writers,  and  attending  lectures  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
he  went  to  the  continent,  heard  several  distinguished  German 
professors,  and  studied  the  systems  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling, 
Hegel,  Cousin,  and  others.  Having  thus  made  himself  fami- 
liar with  the  principal  theories  that  have  been  advanced,  he 
proceeded  to  read  the  series  of  writers  from  Descartes  and 
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Locke  to  the  pre??ent  time,  arrange  them  in  their  several 
classe:j?j  analyse  their  principles,  and  unfold  the  influeDce  of 
their  opinions.  He  has  accordingly  produced  a  sketch  of  the 
speculations  of  the  dillirent  metaphysical  schools,  that  is  far 
more  adequate  and  ?:  at  is  factory  thao  any  other  that  we  have 
seen.  His  style,  though  disuse  and  deficient  m  the  precisioo 
that  is  requisite  in  a  scientific  work,  is  not  objectionable  in  that 
relation  to  readers  generally*  He  has  made  an  appropriate 
choice  of  words,  avoiding,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  use  of  techni- 
cal terms,  and  employing  simple  and  common  language.  He  is 
clear  in  his  expositioji  of  principles,  impartial  in  his  judgments, 
and  generally  p<Mnts  out  and  refutes  doctrines  that  are  hostilt 
to  religion-  The  views  he  gives  of  the  modem  German  meta- 
physics are  especially  of  great  interest*  He  disentangles  the 
systems  of  Kant,  Schelling,  Hegel,  and  others,  in  a  large 
degree,  fro!n  the  web  of  unusual  terms  in  which  they  are 
involved,  presents  them  in  an  intelligible  form,  and  enables 
the  reader  to  discern  their  false  elements  and  the  grounds  of 
the  disastrous  influence  which  they  exert  on  theology  mi. 
morals.  His  criticisms,  also,  of  Locke,  Hartley,  Hume,  Reid, 
Stewart^  and  Brown,  are  discriminating,  and  present  just  and 
elTective  sketches  of  their  distinguishiatf  merits  an 
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suppoaOy  between  causes  and  effects :  Dodwell,  Priestley,  and 
Darwin,  that  our  whole  nature  is  material,  and  our  thoughts, 
therefore,  mere  afiections  of  our  bodily  organization :  while  on 
the  continent,  Condillac  founded  on  it  his  doctrine  that  our 
abstract  conceptions  are  but  transformed  sensations;  and 
Cabanis  the  pretence  that  we  have  but  a  material  nature ;  and 
experience  nothing  in  our  loftiest  thoughts  and  affections, 
beyond  modifications  of  our  organs  of  sense. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  Descartes,  that  God  is 
not  only  the  creator  and  upholder  of  the  material  universe,  but 
the  author  of  all  its  operations,  led  Malebranche  to  regard  him 
as  the  cause  of  all  the  acts  of  created  intelligences  as  well  as 
the  movements  of  matter ;  and  Spinoza  to  the  theory  that  the 
Deity  and  the  universe  are  the  same ;  or  that  the  material,  sen- 
sitive, and  spiritual  worlds  are  but  portions  of  him. 

The  most  novel  and  important  part  of  Mr.  Morell's  volume, 
is  that  in  which  he  treats  of  the  modern  German  metaphysics. 
As  the  doctrines  of  Kant,  and  his  successors,  have  been  intro- 
duced in  some  degree  into  this  country,  through  the  writings 
of  Coleridge  and  others,  and  are,  we  apprehend,  but  inade- 
quately understood,  we  shall  present  a  brief  statement  of  their 
principal  peculiarities,  and  point  out  the  influences  which  they 
are  exerting  on  theology.  Kant,  who  published  his  Critick  of 
Pure  Reason  in  1781,  was  prompted  to  his  inquiries  into  the 
powers  and  laws  of  our  nature,  by  the  wish  to  refute  Hume's 
denial  that  we  have  any  reliable  knowledge  except  of  the  mere 
objects  of  sensation.  -That  writer  held,  first,  that  all  our  men- 
tal phenomena  consist  of  impressions  and  ideas — meaning  by 
the  former  our  direct  perceptions ;  and  by  the  latter  the  sigju 
of  them,  which,  through  memory  and  association,  remain  after 
the  impressions  have  subsided ;  and,  next,  in  accordance  with 
the  theories  of  Descartes,  Malebranche,  and  Locke,  that  our 
ideas  of  outward  existences  are  images  or  copies  of  them  syb- 
listing  in  our  minds ;  and  consequently  that  our  knowledge  of 
existences  without  us,  extends  no  further  than  those  images 
correspond  to  the  things  which  they  represent.  He  accord- 
ingly regarded  every  notion  that  cannot  be  traced  directly  to 
•ome  sensation,  as  altogether  illegitimate  and  delusive,  and 
among  smh  placed  that  of  power,  and  the  connexion  of  causa 
and  tfhct    Aa  there  is  nothing  in  sensation  that  corresponds 
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to  our  idea^of  power  and  causation,  there  is  nothing,  he  in- 
ferred, thai  answers  to  ihem  in  fact ;  and  thereby  swept  away 
at  a  stroke  the  whole  foundation  both  of  religion  and  meta- 
physics.    He  says: 

"  One  event /0//01PJ  nnother,  but  we  never  observe  any  Me  between 
them.  They  seem  conjoined^  but  nevtv  connected ;  and  as  we  can 
have  no  idea  of  anytfiing  which  never  appeared  to  our  outwaiij 
sense  or  inward  sentiment,  the  necessary  concluaion  deei^  to  be, 
thai  we  have  no  idea  of  cotineiion  or  power  at  all  ;  and  that  ihese 
words  arc  absol  utely  without  any  meaning  when  employed  either  m 
philosophiciil  reasonings  or  common  life.'* — Essays,  vol,  ii-  p.  79- 

This  doctrine  Kant  attempted  to  overthrow  by  showing 
that  I  he  mind's  principles,  and  faculties  of  knowledge,  lie 
wholly  out  of  the  sphere  of  sensation  ;  that  instead  of  deriving 
its  ideas  from  outward  objects  that  correspond  to  them,  all  its 
conceptions  of  external  things,  such  as  the  material  world,  fel- 
low beings,  and  God,  are  the  mere  products  of  its  imaginatioa, 
and  exist  nowhere  but  in  itself:  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
wild  conceptions  of  a  person  in  delirium,  are  the  mere  oul- 
blrlhs  of  his  excited  faculties,  and  have  no  correspondent,  or 
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of  being  impressed  by  exterior  causes  with  sensation.  Next, 
Mmderstandrng^  which  he  regarded  as  a  power  of  forming 
€omcq9iionM  of  the  causes  or  external  objects  of  sensation,  and 
as  giving  to  those  conceptions  the  properties  or  forms  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  ascribe  to  their  objects,  such  as  exten- 
tion,  figure,  and  the  relations  of  space  and  time,  independent- 
ly of  any  such  properties  in  those  causes  ihemselws.  He  says : 

**  We  have  therefore  intended  to  say  that  all  our  intuition,"  or 
every  species  of  impression  we  feel  on  the  organs  of  sense,  *<  is  nothing 
but  the  presentation  of  phenomenon  ; — ^that  the  things  which  we  en- 
visage are  not  that  in  themselves  for  which  we  take  them ;  neither 
are  their  relationships  in  themselves  so  constituted  as  they  appear  to 
us,  and  that  if  we  do  away  with  our  subject," — ^that  is  our  concep- 
tm  fkcolty, — ^"or  even  only  the  subjective  quality  of  the  senses  in 
geaeral,  every  fuaUty,  all  relationships  of  objects  in  space  and  time,  nay 
efen  time  and  space  themselves,  would  disappear,  and  cannot  exist 
at  phenomena  in  themselves,  but  only  in  us.  It  remains  wholly  un- 
known  to  us  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  objects  in  themselves,  sepa- 
nded  from  all  the  receptivity  of  our  sensibility.  We  know  nothing 
but  our  manner  of  perceiving  them,  which  is  peculiar  to  us,  and 
irkicb  need  not  belong  necessarily  to  every  being,  although  to  every 
nan."— Critick,  p.  45. 

This  theory  Mr.  Morell  expounds  as  representing 

"^  That  these  two  fundamental  notions" — ^time  and  space — "  are  the 
■eoessary ybmu  of  all  sensation,  and  pre-exist  in  the  soul  as  the  laws 
or oooditions  of  its  very  possibility.  This  being  the  case,  every  quality 
in  an  object  that  implies  time  and  "space,  must  also  be  d  priori  and 
tdjective.  Thus  magnitude,  extension,  duration,  in  a  word  all  those 
which  have  been  considered  primary  qualities  of  matter,  inasmuch  om 
they  are  hut  dijerent  modiJicatUms  of  time  and  space,  are  entirely  suh- 
yetive,  and  are  only  attributed  to  objects  by  virtue  of  the  necessqry 
fsms  of  OUT  own  understanding.  Abstract,  therefore,  from  the  mate- 
rial world,  all  these,  its  time  and  space  qualities,  and  the  remainder 
ilooe  is  due  to  experience, — a  remainder  which  includes  nothing  but 
the  bars  fact  of  its  actual  existence.  The  outward  world  thus  stands 
to  OS  10  the  same  relation  as  the  little  objects  within  a  kaleidoscope  «' 
^  to  the  eye.  As  we  turn  the  instrument  round,  they  assume  all 
kinds  of  shapes  and  positions,  which  positions,  however,  do  not  depend 
wpoQ  the  objects  that  are  in  it,  but  upon  the  construction  of  the  glasses 
▼OL.  L — no,  n.  20 
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by  which  th*^y  arc*  reflected.  That  there  are  objects  actually  present, 
is  a  truth  that  comes  at  once  from  the  objects  themselves;  for  with- 
out  their  presence*  the  kHteidoscope  would  o^er  no  phenomena  at  all 
to  our  view  ;  but  a//  (he  variaitons  of  them  depend  t^wn  the  infirtimr»l 
threnigh  which  they  are  sren.  Now  the  human  understand  in  g^  sap 
Kdni,  is  such  an  instrument;  the  eye  that  gazes  through  it  is  senate 
tion  ;  and  the  world  of  phrnomeoa  consists  of  such  ohjecte.  The  fact 
that  they  do  renlly  exist  cotnea  from  themselves,  and  is  known  by  tho 
direct  intuitiou  of  tliu  sc  n&es ;  but  all  the  different  form^  mnd  arpecU 
tJicy  uASitmc,  are  produced  by  our  own  suhjecUve  Jacuiticjff  ^  laiti  t^ 
HmugUr-^W  159,  160, 

Tlie  third  faculty  which  he  ascribes  to  the  mind  is  rtaiim^ 
to  ^vhich  he  assigns  the  office  both  of  abstracting  and  judging, 
and  of  originating  ideas  that  are  not  derived  either  from  the 
senses,  or  the  understanding, 

t  "  All  our  cognition  begins  from  the  senses — proceeds  thence  to  tk 
understanding — -and  iinishea  in  reason,  beyond  which  nothing  higher 
is  met  with  in  us.  .  .  .  There  is  a  merely  formal,  that  is  to  saj, 
logical  use  of  the  uridLr standing,  since  reason  makes  ahstraction  of 
all  content  of  cognition — and  there  is  also  u  real  use,  as  it  ittt^J  cm- 
id  his  the  oriein  of  certain  coticeyiiotts  and  pnnciph*^  which  it  neitht^r 
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With  these  views  of  our  nature,  accordingly,  he  undertook 
to  refute  Hume's  assertion  that  we  have  no  legitimate  ideas  of 
power  or  causation,  because  we  have  no  sensations  that  cor- 
respond to  them,  by  showing  that  none  of  our  understanding 
conceptions  and  reason  ideas  have  a  counterpart  in  sensation, 
but  are  the  mere  products  of  those  faculties. 

In  respect,  however,  to  his  reasoning  on  this  theory ;  though 
Hume's  assumption  is  false,  and  is  proved  to  be  such  by  our 
abstract  conceptions  and  supersensuous  ideas,  we  doubt 
whether,  had  it  been  presented  to  him,  he  would  have  accept- 
ed Kant's  argument,  founded  on  such  a  theory  of  our  nature, 
as  a  refutation  of  it.  He  might  at  least  have  said : — The  fact 
that  we  have  notions  of  power,  causation,  and  many  other 
things  that  have  no  correspondent  in  sensation,  I  do  not  dis- 
pute. What  I  assert  is  precisely  that  which  you  represent  in 
your  theory  of  the  understanding  and  reason,  that  they  are 
mere  creations  of  the  mind,  and  that  there  is  nothing,  there- 
fore, that  answers  to  them  without  us.  You  admit,  as  clearly 
as  I  affirm,  that  we  have  no  evidence  that  there  is  anything 
without  us  that  answers  to  them.  The  whole  difference  be- 
tween us  accordingly  is,  that  I  exhibit  them  as  the  product  of 
imagination,  association,  or  habit,  but  you  regard  them  as  the 
offspring  of  the  understanding  and  reason.  Your  theory, 
therefore,  instead  of  overturning,  adopts  my  assumption,  places 
it  on  new  grounds,  and  corroborates  it  by  an  array  of  impos- 
ing considerations  of  which  I  had  had  no  thought. 

And  such  a  reply,  on  Kant's  ground,  is  undoubtedly  an 
effective  answer  to  his  argument ;  as  on  his  theory  our  ideas  of 
power,  causation,  God,  liberty,  immortality,  and  all  other 
supersensuous  things,  are  the  mere  creations  of  the  mind,  and 
though  its  necessary  products,  form  no  evidence  of  the  exist- 
«ice  of  the  things  which  they  respect ;  which  is  the  identical 
point  that  Hume  asserted.  We  think,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Morell  has  &llen  into  an  error,  as  many  others  have,  in  sup- 
posing that  Kant's  arjpment  is,  on  his  theory  of  our  nature^  a 
refutation  of  Hume's  assumption. 

In  regard  to  his  theory  of  the  understanding ;  it  is,  in  the 
font  place,  wholly  devoid  of  proof.  The  fact  that  there  are  no 
material  things  without  us  that  answer  to  our  conceptions  of 
space  and  time,  is  no*  proof  that  there  is  notliing  without  us 
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that  answers  to  our  conceptions  of  bodies  that  have  exlenfioo 
and  figure  ;  f*jr  we  do  nol^  in  our  ideas  of  space  and  lime, 
conlernptate  them  as  bodies*  Our  conceptions  of  space  arc 
always  in  relation  to  bodies  or  lines,  which  are  regarded  m 
bounding  it,  and  usually  assign  it  as  specific  an  eiEtensioEif  as 
we  ascribe  to  material  objects.  Thus  our  conception  of  the 
space  enclosed  in  an  exliausted  receiver,  a  building,  or  a  rounil 
of  the  diameter  of  Jupiter's  orbit,  assigns  it  specific  dimensioot^ 
and  contemplates  the  interval  included  in  its  boundary,  sim- 
ply as  being  devoid  of  matter.  Our  conception  of  lime  is 
our  conception  of  the  relation  to  one  another  of  the  eventi 
of  our  consciousness,  or  the  external  phenomena  which  we 
witness,  as  antecedents  or  consequents*  We  have  no  idea  of 
time  but  in  relation  to  a  succession  of  events ;  and  we  use  a» 
measures  of  its  large  periods,  those  successions  which  are 
uniform  and  conspicuous,  such  as  the  aliemation  of  day  and 
night,  and  the  seasons  of  the  year.  What  can  be  more  uai- 
authorized  than  because  these  conceptions  which  we  form  of 
apace  and  time,  have  no  correspondent  in  material  ihingi 
without  us,  to  assume  that  the  materiai  bodies  without  usttiii 
excite  our  sensations,  have  nothing  whatever  that  answers  to 
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bates  which  we  ascribe  to  them,  is  to  contradict  our  own 
conceptions,  and  is  unquestionably,  therefore,  an  error.  That 
inch  a  mere  theory,  that  has  no  corroboration  from  our  con- 
Kiousness,  and  no  support  from  any  of  our  faculties,  should 
iccord  with  fact,  at  least  cannot  be  proved,  and  is  incredible : 
while  that  the  universal  and  resistless  testimony  of  our  na- 
ture, on  which  we  necessarily  proceed  in  all  our  agency 
towards  external  things,  should  be  false,  not  only  cannot  be 
proved,  but  is  impossible. 

In  the  third  place,  the  theory  that  we  have  two  such  per- 
ceptive faculties,  as  he  represents  the  understanding  and  rea- 
son, is  wholly  without  authority  from  our  consciousness,  and 
mphilosophical.  Were  it  true,  we  ought  to  be  as  sensible  of 
the  difference  of  the  understanding  from  reason,  as  we  are  of 
the  difference  of  that  faculty  from  imagination  or  memory,  or  of 
hearing  from  sight.  But  while  our  conceptions  of  these  are 
dearly  discriminated  from  one  another,  we  have  no  intima- 
tion of  such  a  diversity  in  our  perceptive  powers  as  he  as- 
cribes to  them.  We  are  conscious  of  but  one  intellect,  or  a 
■ngle  power  of  thinking,  reasoning,  and  judging  of  the  ob- 
jects of  sensation  and  thought.  It  is  unphilosophical  also,  as 
it  is  founded  not  on  consciousness,  nor  on  a  difference  of  the 
icts  of  the  intellect,  but  simply  on  the  diversity  of  the  objects 
of  its  thoughts  and  reasoning.  Kant  held  that  the  acts  of  the 
understanding  and  reason  are  of  the  same  nature ;  that  the 
office  of  each  is  to  form  conceptions  or  ideas,  aqd  to  contem- 
plate and  judge  of  them,  and  that  their  sole  difference  is, 
that  the  one  employs  itself  in  forming  and  contemplating  con- 
ceptions that  are  immediately  suggested  by  sensation;  the 
other  in  contemplating  those  conceptions,  forming  from  them 
a  higher  class  of  supersensuous  ideas,  and  instituting  judg- 
ments of  them.  But  it  is  wholly  unphilosophical  to  ascribe  to 
the  mind  two  such  faculties,  merely  on  the  ground  of  such 
a  difference  of  the  objects  towards  which  it  acts.  If  it 
were  legitimate,  Kant  ought,  on  the  same  principle,  to  have 
ueribed  to  the  mind  three  wills ;  one  which  acts  towards 
external  things,  another,  whose  volitions  respect  the  concep- 
tioDS  of  the  understanding,  and  a  third  which  puts  forth  the 
choices  that  respect  the  ideas  of  reason.  Is  it  not  singular, 
that  he  should  have  ascribed  to  the  intellect  such  a  supposi- 
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tiiioiLs  faculty,  without  considering  the  results  to  which  the 
assumption  on  which  he  proceeded  must  lead  in  regard  to  the 
other  faculties  of  the  mind  ?  Is  it  not  strange  that  none  of 
his  followers  seem  to  have  felt  the  force  of  this  objection? 

In  tlie  fourth  place,  it  is  impossible  on  the  ground  of  that 
theory,  to  prove  that  there  is  any  existence  without  us  that  is 
the  cause  of  our  sensations.  If  all  the  properties  and  relations 
under  which  we  conceive  of  the  objects  of  sensation,  are  the 
product  of  one  of  our  faculties,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  that 
faculty  is  not  the  cause,  also,  of  our  conviction  that  they  exist 
without  us,  and  excite  our  sensations.  The  conviction  that  they 
exist  without  us,  and  act  on  our  senses,  is  not  more  natural  and 
unavoidable,  than  our  feeUng  is  that  they  have  the  qualities  of 
extension  and  figure,  and  the  relations  to  one  another  of  space 
and  time,  which  we  ascribe  to  them.  If  the  conviction  to 
which  our  constitution  gives  birth  in  one  of  these  instances,  i« 
of  no  authority,  it  cannot  be  in  the  other.  If  it  wholly  deceives 
lis  in  regard  to  the  qualities  of  objects,  there  can  be  no  reasoQ 
to  suppose  that  it  does  not  in  respect  to  their  e^cisteace* 
Had  Kant,  therefore,  rejected  everything  that  is  inconsistent 
with  his  theory  that  the  mind  is  the  author  of  all  its  concep- 
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tliey  adopt  his  theory  of  those  powers,  unless  they  ascribe  to 
tbem  the  same  functions  7  And  why,  if  they  assign  to  them  a 
wholly  different  office,  have  they  not  apprised  their  readers 
of  their  dissent  from  his  hypothesis,  and  shown  in  what  re- 
spect their  views  differ  from  his  7  Mr.  Morell  points  out  this 
faaure  of  his  system,  but  has  not  unfolded  the  results  to 
which  it  leads  so  clearly,  nor  expressed  so  emphatic  a  dis- 
approbation of  it  as  we  could  wish.  After  stating  the  great 
elements  of  Kant's  theory,  he  says, 

**  But  a  grave  question  now  arises : — ^If  we  cannot  have  objective 
certainty  beyond  the  limits  of  sense,  what  becomes  of  our  ideas  of 
SQbstance,  of  the  soul,  of  God — ^ideas  which  all  admit  to  be  noumenal, 
or  supersensual  ?  '  Reason,'  says  Kant,  '  can  never  assure  us  of 
their  existence ;  attempt  to  deduce  them,  and  you  fall  into  endless 
paralogisms.  As  ideas  they  exist,  but  only  as  ideas,  for  the  senses 
cannot  clothe  them  with  outward  reality.  Are  we  then  to  sit  down 
fa  the  dreary  belief  that  there  is  no  moral  law,  no  spiritual  nature, 
■0  immortality,  no  God  f  Par  from  it.  Reason,  it  is  true,  can 
never  vouch  for  their  certainty,  but  still  it  has  been  shown  that  our 
is  veracious;  that  what  is  indestructibly  impressed 
it,  must  be  true ;  and  that  although  we  cannot  demonstrate  the 
fimdamental  ideas  of  ethics  and  religion,  yet  as  they  are  a  part  of 
oar  moral  consciousness,  they  must  be*  accepted  as  morally  cer- 
tiin."— P.  172. 

But  the  admission  that  consciousness  is  veracious,  over- 
throws this  whole  system;  inasmuch  as  his  theory  of  the 
understanding  on  which  he  founds  it,  contradicts  conscious- 
ness in  the  representation  that  the  properties  of  the  objects 
which  we  perceive  in  sensation,  are  the  mere  products  of  our 
ninds,  and  have  no  existence  in  the  objects  to  which  we 
ascribe  them.  It  is  a  total  contradiction  to  our  consciousness, 
also,  to  assert  that  we  have  no  certainty  of  the  existence  of 
fellow  beings,  of  the  material  world,  and  of  God,  because  they 
are  not  identical  with  our  ideas  of  them.  Our  perceptions 
and  ideas  are  the  media  of  as  absolute  a  knowledge  of  the 
things  which  they  respect  without  us,  as  they  are  of  our  own 
existence ;  for  our  consciousness  is  not  identical  with  our 
existence,  any  more  than  our  ideas  are,  with  the  objects  which 
they  respect    It  is  at  war  with  all  the  laws  of  our  nature,  to 
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deny  that  we  have  any  knowledge  or  assurance  of  anything 
but  our  mere  mental  operations.  No  one  can  act  for  a 
moment  on  that  theory,  Kant  himself  rejected  ajid  confuted 
it  in  every  act  of  his  life  that  had  any  relation  to  fellow  meiL 
Why  did  he  virrite,  lecture,  and  publish,  if  he  had  no  assurance 
that  there  were  any  beings  to  hear  and  read  ;  if  he  knew  or 
believed  that  the  objects  to  which  he  addressed  himself  in  his 
lectures  and  publications,  were  only  his  own  ideas  7  On  hia 
theory,  his  life  was  a  ridiculous  solecism  of  which  none  bat  ao 
idiot  or  a  madman  could  be  capable* 

We  think  Mr*  MorelTs  estimate  of  Kant*s  speculationsjs 
much  above  their  deserts.  He  represents  him  as  having 
rendered  ''important  services  to  philosophy  by  separating  wilii 
great  clearness  in  the  analysis  of  perception,  the  subjective 
element  from  the  objective  ;  explaining  more  fully  than  had 
ever  been  done  before,  the  great  fundamental  dtstincfioQ 
existing  between  the  matter  of  our  ideas,  and  the  form;  by 
affording  in  his  view  of  the  understanding  a  new  and  in  maay 
respects  an  admirable  classification  of  the  logicaJ  processes  of 
thought,  tracing  them  all  to  the  ground  principles  of  our  in- 
tellect ual  being,  and  showing  the  subjective  validity  of  our 
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ftem  oat  of  ourselves,  and  make  them  signs  of  chjeetioe  rediUy, 
TVath  may,  therefore,  ever  he  truth,  so  long  as  our  minds  remain  as 
tkey  are  ;  hut  as  we  ean  never  get  heyond  the  hounds  of  our  own 
nbjectivity,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  affirm  that  any  conclusion  of 
ov  reason  is  per  se  eternally  true ;  or  that  to  us  there  is  such  a  thing 
IS  imih  at  all,  outside  the  limits  of  our  ovm  direct  consciousness. 
The  grounds  of  this  delusion,  for  such  we  assuredly  regard  it,  ap- 
pear to  lie  in  the  purely  abstract  view  which  Kant  endeavored  to 
take  of  the  d  priori  element  in  human  knowledge." — Pp.  174,  175. 

His  view  was  delusive  because  it  was  false,  and  in  rejecting 
Us  theory  of  space  and  time,  the  understanding  and  reason, 
as  leading  to  these  results,  he  rejects  his  whole  system,  as  a 
complication  of  the  grossest  errors.  Grant  that  our  concep- 
tions and  ideas  are  such  as  Kant  represents  them,  and  we  have 
ground  for  his  theory  of  the  understanding  and  reason ;  but  if 
we  disallow  his  views  of  our  ideas  and  conceptions,  we  must 
reject  his  scheme  also  of  the  faculties,  to  which  he  ascribes 
them.  If  no  such  functions  are  pei*formed  as  he  assigns  to  the 
understanding  and  reason,  no  foundation  exists  for  the  suppo- 
nUon  of  such  powers. 

The  truth  of  this,  and  its  importance  in  order  to  a  just  esti- 
omte  of  his  speculative  system,  is  seen  from  the  consideration, 
that  his  design  was,  not  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  our  thoughts 
and  mental  habits  by  a  rigid  scrutiny  of  our  consciousness ; 
but  instead,  to  construct  a  theory  by  which  he  could  account 
for  them  independently  of  God,  in  whose  existence  he  had  no 
belief  He  could  not,  however,  deny  that  we  have  ideas  of 
God  and  one  another,  and  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  ex- 
ternal world  that  answers  to  our  sense  perceptions.  How 
then  was  he  to  account  for  those  thoughts  and  convictions, 
while  he  held  that  there  is  nothing  without  us  that  corresponds 
to  them  T  By  representing  the  mind  itself  as  the  creator  of 
aO  its  conceptions  and  ideas :  and  in  order  to  give  plausibility 
to  that,  he  assigned  to  the  understanding  the  task  of  originating 
conceptions  of  material,  and  to  reason  the  office  of  furnishing 
ideas  of  immaterial  things.  He  thus  made  the  phenomenal 
and  spiritual,  a  merely  ideal  world;  and  cut  off  the  possibility 
of  reasoning  from  our  thoughts  to  the  things  which  they  re- 
spect without  us.  Our  conceptions  and  ideas  are,  on  his  sys- 
tem, a  species  of  spectra  or  images  within  the  mind ;  and 
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they,  not  the  material  and  spiritual  existences  to  which  they 
refer,  are  the  only  objects  of  our  perceptions  and  reasoning. 
When  we  imagine  that  we  think  and  reason  respecting  God, 
our  thought 3^  and  reasoning  are  employed  about  our  mer« 
ideas^  not  about  the  Infinite  Being  to  whom  those  ideas  relate. 
It  is  an  impossibility,  according  to  him,  that  we  should  think 
of  God.  To  believe  in  him,  contemplate  him,  fear,  love,adore| 
and  worship  him,  are  as  wholly  beyond  the  scope  of  our 
powers,  as  it  is  to  create  such  a  being.  That  his  system  has 
no  ground  in  our  consciousness,  but  offers  it  the  grossest  cod- 
tradiction,  he  w^as  fully  aware.  He  did  not  found  it  on  a  sur* 
vey  of  our  whole  nature,  but  almost  wholly  on  the  logical 
acts  of  the  mind  in  regard  to  abstract  ideas,  after  it  has  be- 
come possessed  of  them,  in  which  it  merely  analyses  the  con- 
tents of  propositions,  or  deduces  the  general  facts  or  truths 
which  they  individually  indicate.  He  took  little  notice  of  the 
senses,  and  almost  totally  averlooked  the  afTections  and  the 
\nd  such  a  theory  was,  perhaps,  not  unnatural  in  one 
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who  had  no  belief  in  God,  and  had  busied  himself  in  the  forms 
and  processes  of  logic,  till  its  abstract  terms  and  ideas  had 
taken  entire  possession  of  his  mind,  and  become  the  world  of 
his  existence.     Factitious  and  open  to  confutation  as  it  is,  ill 
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are  adopted  by  bis  disciples  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country, 
and  ostentatiously  repeated,  as  indices  of  the  solidit/  and 
beauty  of  his  system.  Morality  and  religion,  it  is  proclaimed, 
are  not  the  merely  expedient  and  temporary,  as  the  false  and 
sensuous  system  of  Locke  represents.  They  are,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  immortal  Kant,  "the  true,**  "the  absolute,**  "the 
eternal  !**  But  what  more  consummate  imposition  was  ever 
palmed  off  on  a  school  of  superficial  disciples  ?  According  to 
Kant*s  theory,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "  the  true,**  "  the  infi- 
nite,** and  "  the  eternal,**  in  morals,  religion,  or  anything  else. 
He  treats  them  as  sheer  deceptions.  They  have  no  existence, 
except  as  transient  ideas  of  them  rise  in  the  minds  of  indivi- 
duals. There  is  nothing  whatever  out  of  the  mind  that  an- 
swers to  them  or  their  objects ;  and  to  each  one  they  pass  into 
total  non-existence,  as  they  cease  to  be  the  subject  of  his  con- 
ceptions. 

Mr.  Morell  introduces  his  notice  of  the  metaphysical  sys- 
tems tliat  have  since  been  propagated  in  Germany,  by  the 
following  observations,  which  are,  in  a  large  degree,  true  also 
ot  Kant's  theory : 

**  It  should  ever  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  great  aim  of  the  German 
philosophy  is,  in  many  respects,  very  different  from  the  main  pur- 
pose of  intellectual  science  in  our  own  country.  The  analysis  of 
the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  which  with  us  is  the 
ckitfpoinif  is  among  the  Germans  comprehended  in  one  very  subor- 
linate  division,  generally  termed  psychology ;  while  their  cAiefendea- 
rors  are  directed  to  the  solution  of  ike  three  great  probfems,  which 
relate  to  the  existence  and  the  nature  of  God,  of  the  universe,  and  of 
htman  freedom.  The  phenomena  both  of  the  internal  and  external 
world,  are  ever  shifting  ;  what  exists  this  moment  is  gone  the  next ; 
what  is  true  for  to-day,  is  not  true  for  to-morrow.  Now,  our  own 
philosophy, — whether  physical  or  mental, — attempts  not  for  the  most 
part,  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  this  scene  of  phenomena,  but,  taking 
its  position  in  the  centre  of  it,  seeks  to  observe  the  generic  characters, 
irhich  the  phenomena  themselves  present,  and  arrange  them  in  their 
most  convenient  order.  Not  so  the  philosophy  of  Germany,  Con- 
rioced  that  mere  phenomena  cannot  be  self-existent  realities,  it  begins 
bj  inquiring  atler  the  principle  from  which  they  spring ;  it  seeks  for 
a  uniform  and  unchangeable  basis,  which  underlies  all  the  fleeting 
■ppearanoes  of  things ;  it  demands  truth,  which  must  be  eternally 
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truth  J  and  from  whicli,  as  their  prime  unconditioned  existence,  every- 
thing else  has  proceeded.  Not  content  with  knowing  what  if » H 
ftima  vX  discovering  what  must  he;  aad  then  seeks  to  trace  the  whole 
creative  processi  by  which  the  universe^  in  all  its  multiplicity,  hai 
flowed  by  eternal  laws  from  the  sel  f-exiateiit  one-  The  very  find 
requisite,  therefore,  in  understanding  the  rationale  of  the  Germu 
philosophy,  is  to  fix  the  eye  of  the  mind  upon  the  notion  of  *iA«  ni. 
ioiuif,^  and  thus  to  pass  mentally  beyond  the  bounds  of  changing, 
finite,  conditioned  existence,  into  the  region  of  the  unchangeable,  the 
infinite,  the  unconditioned.'- — Pp.  409,  410. 


This  was  undoubtedly  Kant's  ainij  as  well  as  Fichte'% 
ScheJIingX  and  Hegers.  They  were  not  chiefly  and  emi- 
nently students  of  our  nature,  but  rather  theorize rs  ;  and  their 
endeavor  was  to  construct  a  view  of  our  faculties,  which 
should  account  for  all  our  conceptions  an<J  ideas,  consistently 
with  their  disbelief  and  denial  of  a  personal  God :  and  their 
systems  are  but  diflfeient  modes  of  exhibiting  our  thoughts  as 
the  products  of  our  own  powers.  While  they  deny  to  otir 
reason  the  ability  to  demonstrate  the  being  of  a  self-existent  and 
almighty  cause  of  all  things,  and  the  possibility  to  him,  if  be 
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ties,  God,  the  soul,  and  virtue,  which  those  ideas  respect,  it  it 
boldly  declared,  have  no  demonstrable  existence  whatever. 
The  pretence  that  those  ideas  are  eternal,  is  a  mere  farce 
therefore.  If  God,  whom  they  chiefly  respect,  has  no  existence, 
there  is  no  ground  on  which  they  can  be  considered  as  having 
alixed  and  eternal  being.  They  are  no  more  unchangeable, 
absolute,  or  lasting,  than  our  perceptions  are  of  external  ob- 
jects ;  but  are,  like  all  our  other  thoughts,  mere  momentary 
acts  of  the  mind,  and  sink  into  non-existence,  when  they  pass 
from  our  consciousness. 

Of  the  several  systems  that  succeeded  Kant's,  the  first  which 
Mr.  Morell  states  is  that  of  Fichte,  whose  chief  difference 
from  Kant  is,  the  denial  that  the  causes  of  our  sensations  exist 
without  us,  and  exhibition  of  the  mind  as  the  absolute  and  in- 
dependent author  of  all  its  operations.  We  have  no  know- 
ledge whatever,  he  held,  of  anything  but  the  facts  of  our  con- 
sciousness; and  those  facts  are  nothing  but  our  sensations, 
perceptions,  judgments,  ideas,  and  emotion^.  Our  knowledge 
necessarily,  thei^fgrev-both  commences  and  terminates  abso- 
lutely with  our  subjectivity. »  Whatever  we  actually  expe- 
rience ;  whatever  forms  a  part  of  our  own  personal  conscious- 
ness, is  surely  and  certainly  known,  and  nothing  else.  When 
it  was  alleged  that  our  nature  is  such  that  we  are  obliged  to 
regard  our  sense-perceptions  as  representative  of  things  ex- 
ternal to  ourselves,  he  rejoined  that  the  power  which  obliges 
OS  to  that  is  subjective,  and  is  nothing  else  than  pur  mental 
constitution,  which  is  the  ground  of  all  the  other  acts  of  which 
we  are  conscious ;  so  that  all  that  we  know,  lies  within  our 
minds,  and  consists  of  mere  sensations,  conceptions,  ideas,  and 
ipontaneous  acts  in  regard  to  them.  If  material  things,  other 
intelligent  beings  like  ourselves,  or  God,  exist  without  us,  they 
tre  wholly  beyond  the  grasp  of  our  powers,  and  are  to  ui 
precisely  as  though  they  were  not.  Of  this  atheistic  system, 
which  differs  in  no  respect  from  Kant's,  except  in  the  denial  of 
in  external  cause  of  our  sensations,  Mr.  Morell  says: — 

"  If  we  ask,"  on  Fichte's  principlrs,  "  af\er  the  Creator  of  the 
oniverse,  the  answer  returned  is,  that  it  is  created  by  ourselves,  for 
the  sake  of  realizing  our  own  self-development.  Self  being  once  laid 
down  as  the  absolute  principle  of  all  philosophy,  we  can  never  gel 
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bryond  \t  so  aa  to  affirm  the  objective  reality  of  aught  ritber  id  the 
triEiteriul  or  spirituiil  world.  The  only  God  we  can  aflfinn  is  sim(»lj 
tlje  idea  of  moral  ordtr, — an  idea  to  which  we  can  only  by  a  logical 
fallacy  append  the  nution  of  any  ef^enlial  and  per^ond  <:'XtstC'nc€." 
**  With  hini  accordinj^ly,  theid*^a  of  nature,  and  the  idea  of  God  abac- 
luttdy  vanisahcd  :  self  h.  came  the  sole  existence  in  the  iiniveraej  aod 
frc»m  its  own  ubisolute  power  and  uclivhy  everything  else,  human  and 
divine^  was  construe  led," — Pp.  436,  427* 


But  \hk  system,  like  that  of  Kanl,  instead  of  according  with 
consciousness,  is  vvhulty  in  consist  eat  with  the  JundajneiUal 
laws  of  our  constitution.  No  proposition  can  offer  a  grosser 
contradiction  to  our  nature,  than  the  assertitni  that  we  have 
no  assurance  or  knuwledge  of  anything  but  the  successtjun  of 
sensations,  thoughts,  emotions,  and  choices,  tijat  take  place 
within  us.  Instead,  (lur  perceptions  of  exterior  things  are  the 
media  of  as  absolute  a  knowledge  ihal  they  exist,  as  our  con- 
sciousness is  that  we  are  the  subjects  of  the  events  wliich  that 
consciousness  res? peels.  No  one  of  the  race  acts,  or  can  act 
for  a  moment  on  any  other  assampiiuu.  Why,  if  Fichie 
held  his  theory  to  be  true,  did  he  proceed,  in  every  act  of 
bis  [ife.  on  the  assuTnr>tion  that  it  was  false?      Wlu 
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led  from  them  to  the  capitals  of  Denmark  and  eastern  Prussia, 
ind  the  first  was  as  adequate  a  means  of  the  one  as  the  last 
was  of  the  other.  No  reason  can  be  given  or  imagined  why 
i  perception  through  the  senses  of  external  objects,  like  a 
px>up  of  fellow  beings,  or  a  landscape,  should  not  be  the  media 
io  us  of  as  certain  and  absolute  a  knowledge  of  the  existence 
mthout  us  of  the  objects  of  that  perception  ;  as  our  conscious- 
oess  of  that  perception  is,  that  we  ourselves  exist,  and  are  the 
nibjects  of  it.  By  our  nature  there  is  as  real,  as  necessary, 
ind  as  universal  a  connexion  between  the  first  as  there  is 
between  the  last;  and  he  who  denies  the  validity  of  the  one 
oflTers  an  impeachment  of  our  constitution,  that  must,  on  the 
nme  ground,  destroy  the  validity  of  the  other.  This  objec- 
tion, which  was  urged  against  his  theory,  and  felt  by  Fichte 
himself^  led  both  him  and  Schelling  to  reject  it,  and  substitute 
in  its  place  another  hypothesis  of  an  absolute  existence,  or 
mpreme  cause,  to  whose  agency  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  and  spiritual  worlds  may  be  referred. 

"  Instead  of  regarding  self  as  the  absolute  by  which  everything 
else  is  constructed,  Fichte  now  admitted  an  essential  reality,  as  the 
fiHindation  both  of  self  and  not-self,  and  in  this  way  attributed  a  real 
existence,  although  a  spiritual  one,  to  the  objective  world.  The 
doctrine  of  identity,  thus  propounded,  evidently  had  a  close  affinity 
with  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza.  The  only  difference  in  the  two  lay 
bere — that  while  Spinoza  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  notion  of  substance 
until  he  made  it  the  absolute  and  infinite  essence,  of  which  all  things 
existing  are  but  different  modi,  Fichte  still  retained,  as  firm  as  ever, 
the  notion  of  free  and  intelligent  activity,  and  regarded  infinite  reason, 
or  if  we  will  term  it  so,  eternal  mind,  or  the  divine  idea,  as  the 
absolute,  all-real,  self-existent  essence,  which  manifests  itself  alike 
iD  the  subjective  and  the  objective  world.  According  to  this  view, 
whatever  we  experience  within  gurselves,  and  whatever  we  see 
without,  are  both  alike  the  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  abso- 
lute  mind,  i.  e.  of  the  Deity  himself;  not  merely  creations  of  his 
power,  but  actual  modijicalions  of  his  essence.*' — P.  431. 

Schelling's  system  is  essentially  the  same.  He  holds 
that— 

•*  Before  the  time  when  creation  began,  we  may  imagine  that  an 
iafiaite  mind,  an  infinite  essence,  or  an  infinite  thought  (for  here  all 
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these  arp  one),  filled  the  universe  of  space.  This,  theiii  as  the  selt 
existent  0ns,  must  bo  the  only  absolute  raality  :  all  else  can  be  but 
the  developing  of  the  one  original  and  eternal  being* 

"The  absolute  from  ihc;  first  contains  in  ilaelf  potentially  all  that 
it  afterwards  becomes  actually  by  means  of  its  own  self-development: 
and  the  great  aim  of  true  philosophy  is,  first  to  fix  our  eye  upon  thii 
orfginal  essence'' — which  he  held  the  mind  is  able  by  a  faculty 
which  he  calls  **  intellectual  intuition,''  immediately  to  see — "  and 
then  to  show  how  everything  is  derived  from  it — that  Is,  how  fnim 
the  absolute  subject,  or  nalura  Tiaturans^  is  derived  the  absolute 
object,  or  Tialura  natarala*  This  primary  essence  is  not,  as  Spino^ 
held,  an  infinite  substance  having  the  two  properties  of  extension  and 
thought,  but  an  infinite  acting,  producingj  self> unfolding  mind,  the 
living  soul  of  the  world*'* — P.  436, 


Schellin^  thus  passed  from  the  doctrine  of  Kant  and  the 
first  theory  of  Fichte,  that  our  faculties  are  inadequate  to  a 
knovi^ledge  of  God,  to  the  opposite  and  equally  false  doctrine 
that  we  are  capable  of  an  immediate  intuition  of  him  irrespet^ 
iive  of  media  ;  and  on  the  ground  that  we  are  ourselves 
developments,  modifications,  and  exemplars  of  him-  His 
scheme  is  as  incompatible  with  religion  as  the  other ;  as  it 
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eTery  human  consciousness  as  so  many  separate  thoughts  of  one 
eternal  mind.  The  idea  we  form  of  the  absolute,  is  to  Hegel,  the 
absolute  itself,  its  essential  existence  being  synonymous  with  our 
conceptions  of  it.  Apart  from  and  out  of  the  world,  therefore,  there 
is  no  God ;  and  so  also  apart  from  the  universal  consciousness  of 
MDi,  there  is  no  divine  conscimimess  or  personaUiy  :  God  is  with  him 
the  whole  process  of  thought,  combining  in  itself  the  objective  move- 
ment as  seen  in  nature,  with  the  subjective  as  seen  in  logic,  and  fully 
realizing  itself  only  in  the  universal  spmt  of  humanity.*' — Pp. 
461,  473. 

This  system,  like  those  of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling,  is 
wholly  destructive  of  religion.  In  denying  the  personality  of 
God,  it  denies  that  there  is  any  object  to  be  worshipped  ;  and 
in  denying  the  existence  of  created  minds  and  deifying  every 
thought,  it  denies  that  there  is  anything,  that  can  be  a  subject 
of  religious  obligation.  They  are  mere  schemes  either  of 
blank  atheism,  or  pantheism,  and  wholly  incompatible  with  a 
belief  in  God  who  reveals  himself  to  us  through  his  works  and 
word  :  and  one  of  our  designs  in  thus  stating  them  is,  that  by 
pointing  out  the  mode  in  which  they  lead  to  the  rejection  of 
Christianity  as  a  divine  institution,  we  may  show  how  they 
bduce  their  disciples  to  reject  the  Scriptures  as  a  revelation. 
They  all  either  assert  or  imply  the  absolute  impossibility  of  a 
revelation  from  God  :  that  of  Kant  and  Fichte,  by  asserting, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  our  minds  are  the  absolute  creators  of 
all  our  thoughts  ;  and  on  the  other,  that  we  have  no  know- 
ledge whatever  of  God,  nor  means  of  demonstrating  his  ex;- 
istence.  If,  by  the  necessity  of  our  nature,  we  can  have  no 
thoughts  but  such  as  are  generated  by  our  own  faculties,  it  is 
clear  that  no  ideas  can  be  communicated  to  us  by  God :  and 
i^  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  means  of  proving  his  exist- 
ence, it  is  as  obvious  that  were  he  supposed  miraculously  to 
make  a  communication  to  us,  it  could  not  be  proved  that  it 
came  from  him,  nor  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  pro- 
ducts of  our  own  faculties.  All  the  disciples  of  Kant  and 
Fichte  must  necessarily,  therefore,  if  consistent,  regard  the 
Scriptures  and  Christianity  as  fabrications  by  men. 

The  systems  of  Schelling  and  Hegel  lead  with  equal  direct- 
ness to  a  denial  of  their  supernatural  origin  ;  Schelling's,  by 
exhibiting  all  our  thoughts  and  acts  as  direct  acts  or  manifesta- 
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tions  of  God ;  and  Hegel's,  by  exhibiting  all  thoughtSt  what- 
ever be  their  nature,  as  God  or  parts  of  God  himself*  If  all 
our  thoughts  are  directly  created  by  God  or  are  his  own  acls^ 
and  the  mere  un foldings  of  himselC  then  they  are  all  of  equal 
authority,  and  those  contained  in  the  Scriptures  can  have  no 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  supernatural,  and  a  peculiar  reyela- 
tion,  U  ail  our  thoughts  are  a  part  of  God,  then  thoBe  re- 
corded in  the  Scriptures  art  of  no  higher  origin  or  authority 
than  any  others,  and  are  not,  therefore^  to  be  regarded  any 
more  than  any  oEhers,asa  revelation-  The  disciples  of  So  hel- 
ling and  Hegel,  therefore,  of  necessity,  reject  the  Scriptures 
as  a  tniraculoui  communication  from  him,  and  regard  them  si 
no  more  entitled  to  consideration  than  any  other  writings. 
We  have  accordingly  in  the  general  prevalence  of  these 
metaphysical  systems  among  the  learned  of  GermanVi  the 
ground  of  their  disbelief  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  ;  the  reason  that 
they  treat  the  miracles  by  which  it  is  attended,  either  as  sheer 
fabrications,  or  as  but  common  events  that  have  been  exagge- 
rated by  misconception  into  a  supernatural  form  ;  and  the  mo- 
lly e  of  the  eairer  efforts  many  of  them  have  made  to  convict 
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tkvi.  S.  Generalization.  The  third  function  includes  the  act  of 
comparing  one  object  wi^  another.  .  .  .  The  act  of  coniparin|t 
fluppojcs  in  the  comparing  faculty  certain  inherent  forms,  that  is 
modes  of  reflecting,  not  referahle  to  the  objects  reflected  on,  but  prede- 
termined by  the  eonstiiutiomf  and  (as  it  were)  mechdsnism  of  the  under- 
standing itself." — ^P.  143.  '*  Now  these  antecedent  and  most  gene- 
ral oottceptkms  are  what  is  meant  by  the  constituent  forms  of  the 
mideistanding.  We  call  them  constituentj  because  they  are  not 
4Kfmrod  by  the  understanding,  but  are  implied  m  its  constitution.  As 
rationally  might  a  circle  be  said  to  acquire  a  centre  and  circumfbr- 
eoee,  as  ^be  understanding  to  acquire  these  Us  inherent  forms,  or  wajfs 
tf  coNema^." — ^P.  301.  "  The  power  which  we  call  nature,  may 
be  thus  defined ;  a  power  subject  to  the  law  of  continuity  ; — which 
law  the  human  understandings  by  a  necessity  arising  out  of  its  own 
ooostitiition,  can  conceive  only  under  the  form  of  cause  and  effect 
IhMX'fiuBform  (or  law)  of  cause  and  effect  is  (relatively  to  the  world 
wdhemlj  or  to  things  as  they  subsist  independently  of  our  perceptions) 
only  a  form  or  mode  of  thinking  ;  that  it  is  a  law  inherent  in  the 
onderstanding  itself,  just  as  the  symmetry  of  the  miscellaneous  objects 
seen  by  the  kaleidoscope  inheres  in,  i.  e.  results  from  the  mechanism 
4fike  kaleidoscope  Use^—ihis  becomes  evident  as  soon  as  we  attempt 
to  apply  the  preconception  to  any  operation  of  nature." — P.  326. 

He  thus  adopts  Kanf  s  theory  of  the  understanding,  and 
exhibits  the  properties  which  we  ascribe  to  the  objects  that 
excite  our  sensations,  such  as  extension,  figure,  and  hardness, 
as  existing  nowhere  except  in  our  conceptions^  and  as  mere 
forwu  of  thought,  which  have  their  cause  in  our  constitution, 
not  in  the  objects  that  act  on  our  senses,  and  give  occasion  to 
our  conceptions.  He  followed  him  also  in  his  views  of  the 
reason. 

<'  It  is  too  seldom  considered,  though  most  worthy  of  consideration, 
bow  far  even  those  ideas,  or  theories  of  pure  speculation,  that  bear 
the  same  name  with  the  objects  of  religious  faith,  art  indeed  the 
tame.  Out  of  the  principles  necessarily  presumed  in  all  discursive 
thinking,  and  which  being  in  the  first  place  universal,  and  secondly, 
intecedent  to  every  particular  exercise  of  the  understanding,  are 
therefore  referred  to  the  reason,  the  human  mind  (whenever  its 
powers  are  sufficiently  developed,  and  its  attention  strongly  directed 
to  speculative  and  theoretical  inquiries)  forms  certain  essences,  to 
which,  for  its  own  purposes,  it  gives  a  sort  of  notional  subsistence. 
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Hetjce  they  are  called  cntia  rulionulia  :  the  conversion  of  which  into 
enlia  reuJiay  or  rt^al  objeclSj  by  aid  of  the  t magi  nation,  has  in  all  times 
been  the  fruitful  stock  of  empty  theories  and  mischievous  supersti- 
tions, of  surreptitious  premises  and  extravagant  eonclusioos.  For  as 
these  substantiated  notmns  u  ere  in  many  instances  expressed  by  the 
same  terms  as  the  objects  of  religious  fa  Lib,  as  in  most  instances  ihey 
were  applied,  though  deceptively,  to  the  explanation  of  real  expert* 
ences ;  and  lastly  frcpm  the  gratificatioa  which  tlie  pride  and  ambition 
of  man  received  from  the  ^supposed  extension  of  his  knowledge  and 
insight  J  it  was  too  easily  forgotten  or  overlooked,  that  the  xtahkst  iind 
moat  indispeiisahk  of  tkc^e  notional  beings  were  but  the  neceBsary^/Wieiir 
of  thinking  taken  abstractedly  ^  and  lOce  the  breadthless  line^,  depthlesa 
jjurfaceSf  and  perfect  circles  of  geometry,  ihejf  subsist  whoU^  emd  tolelif 
in  and  far  the  mind  tJiai  cmHtmpIaies  them.  Where  the  evidence  of 
the  senses  fails  us,  and  beyond  tlie  precincts  of  sensible  experience, 
^re  is  no  reality  aUrihikthk  to  any  notion,  but  tthai  is  given  to  it 
by  revelAiionj  or  the  hw  of  canscicjicct  or  the  necessary  interests  of 
maraiiiy. 

**  Take  an  instance.  It  is  the  ofl^,  and  as  it  were*  the  instinct 
of  reason  to  bring  a  unity  into  all  our  conceptions  and  several  know- 
ledges. On  this  all  system  depends ;  and  without  this  we  could  refiecl 
connectedly  neither  on  our  own  nature,  nor  on  our  own  minds.    Now 
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without  modification,  and  maintains  it  in  its  most  bald  and 
repulsive  form. 

1.  He  holds  that  the  speculative  ideas  *'  that  bear  the  same 
name  with  the  objects''  of  faith,  such  as  God  and  the  soul, 
are  mere  creations  of  the  intellect,  and  that  the  objects  which 
they  represent  have  no  real  subsistence.  "  The  stablest  and 
most  indispensable  of  these  notional  beings,  are  but  the  neces- 
sary forms  of  thinking,  and  subsist  wholly  and  solely  in  and 
for  the  mind  that  contemplates  them." 

2.  He  holds  that  the  mind  is  prompted  to  form  its  specula- 
tive idea  of  Grod,  not  by  its  perceiving  any  evidences  of  his 
existence, — ^that  being  impossible,  if  it  creates  all  its  own  con- 
ceptions, and  independently  of  any  determining  ground  from 
without ;  but  solely  because  it  feels  the  want  of  such  a  beau- 
ideal  cause,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  account  satisfactorily  to 
itself  for  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  universe.  But  this 
is  absurd  and  impossible  on  his  principles,  inasmuch  as  he 
represents  that  there  is  no  universe  to  the  mind^  except  that  of 
its  own  conceptions  of  which  it  is  itself  the  author.  It  is  a 
contradiction  to  suppose  the  mind  to  feel  the  necessity  of  a 
theoretical  external  cause  of  that,  which  it  is  conscious  is  the 
production  of  one  of  its  own  powers,  and  has  no  existence 
except  in  itself.  Were  such  a  faculty  as  the  understand- 
ing, according  to  his  representation  of  it,  the  creator  of  all 
conceptions  of  material  things,  the  mind,  conscious  that  they 
have  no  existence  except  in  itself,  would  necessarily  refer 
their  production  to  the  understanding ;  not  form  an  idea  of  a 
different  external  and  independent  being  as  their  cause. 
Why,  when  conscious  that  one  of  its  own  powers  is  their 
cause,  should  it  contradict  that  fact,  by  conceiving  that  they 
are  the  work  of  an  exterior  being  of  a  wholly  different 
nature?  Kant  and  Coleridge  here  "  forgot  or  overlooked"  their 
own  doctrine,  that  the  notion  of  the  universe  is  nothing  more 
than  a  necessary  form  of  thinking,  subsists  nowhere  but  in 
the  mind  that  creates  it,  and  neither  needs,  therefore,  nor 
admits  any  other  explanation  of  its  origin ;  and  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  the  reason,  wholly  unaware  of  that  fact, 
regards  the  ideal  universe  as  a  real  one,  and  is  impelled 
resistlessly  by  its  disposition  to  account  for  its  existence  by  an 
adequate  cause,  to  conceive  of  an  eternal  and  infinite  intel- 
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ligence  as  its  author !  This  blunder  subverts  their  hypothesis 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  God,  and  prostrates  their 
whole  system  for  ever  in  the  dust-  Its  two  fmidameatal 
elements  are  destructive  of  each  other.  If  their  theory  of  the 
understanding  be  true,  it  is  impossible  that  reason  sh&uU 
ofier  it  such  a  contradiction  as  to  assume  that  the  universe  is 
not  a  coneeptiotial,  but  a  real  one,  and  that  the  understand* 
ing  is  not  the  autlior  of  it ;  and  feel  the  necessity  of  conceiving 
of  an  infinite^  eternal,  and  immutable  exterior  intelligence  as 
its  creator.  To  suppose  that  the  mind  can  disregaxd  and 
belie  its  own  consciou.^ness  in  such  a  manner^  is  to  suppose  it 
to  be  insane,  instead  of  acting  from  the  ^  instincl**  of  reason* 

3.  He  denies  that  the  mind  has  any  evidence  whatever  of 
the  existence  of  a  material  uui verse,  of  fellow  beings,  or  of 
God,  and  asserts  it  to  be  impossible  that  their  being  should 
ever  be  logically  demonstrated.  And  such  would  undoubted- 
ly be  the  fact,  were  his  theory  true.  If  our  conceptions  of 
material  things,  fellow  bein^,  and  God,  are  mere  modes  of 
thought  to  which  our  nature  necessitates  us,  and  ha%*e  ao 
ground  in  anything  without  us,  they  clearly  form  no  evidence 
of  the  existence  externaliy  and  independently  of  us^  of  objects 
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plies  sot  only  that  there  is  no  better  reason  for  befieTing  in 
the  being  of  the  true  God,  than  any  other ;  but  that  it  is  ini^ 
pomble  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  any  Deity  whatever. 
If  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  rational  em^knce  of  th6 
eiiiSeiice  of  such  a  being  as  the  self-existent  to  whom  the 
Scriptures  give  that  name,  then  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
for  beUeving  his  existence,  and  therefore,  no  rational  induce^ 
ment  to  believe  in  his  being,  any  more  than  in  the  existence 
of  any  imagined  Deity.  There  is,  according  to  this  theory, 
therefore,  no  more  obligation  and  no  more  ground  to  regard 
him  as  a  real  existence  than  there  is  to  regard  the  Isis  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  Baal  of  the  Syrians,  the  Jove  of  the  Greeks,  as 
real  existences.  They  all  stand  on  the  same  level.  The 
fiuth  of  the  Egyptian,  the  S3rrian,  the  Babylonian,  the  Persiai^ 
the  Hindoo,  or  any  other  polytheist  and  pagan,  in  his  Deity, 
b  as  legitimate,  as  honorable,  and  as  virtuous,  as'the  Christian's 
belief  in  the  being  of  Jehovah,  the  creator  and  ruler  of  the 
universe  i  Where  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  sup^ 
port  any  one  of  many  different  faiths,  there  cannot  be  any 
degrees  in  their  legitimacy  and  merit. 

But  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
a  God,  of  whose  being  the  mind  is  conscious  there  is  neither 
any  evidence,  nor  the  possibility  of  any  evidence,  even  on  th^ 
supposition  of  his  existence.  The  terms  are  contradictory: 
To  believe  a  proposition  or  fact,  is  to  regard  it  as  true  or  real ; 
and  therefore,  on  the  ground  of  some  evidence  or  considera- 
tioo,  such  as  the  testimony  of  other  beings  or  the  senses,  or 
known  facts  and  truths  from  which  it  is  deduced  by  reasoning. 
To  regard  a  thing  as  true  or  a  fact,  when  it  is  seen  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  its  truth  or  reality,  is  as  impracticable,  as  it 
is  to  believe  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  tMh 
ment.  This  part  of  Kanf  s  and  Coleridge's  system,  accord* 
ii^ly,  would  make  absolute  atheism  unavoidable  by  a  physical 
necessity. 

4b  He  represents  our  believing  in  the  existence  of  God^ 
therefore,  as  the  mere  effect  of  the  tdll,  and  of  ctmscience,  or 
the  feeling  of  a  moral  want  of  such  a  Deity  as  an  object  of 
homage.  He  says : — ^*  Where  the  evidence  of  the  senses  fails 
us,  and  beyond  the  precincts  of  sensible  experience,  there  is 
BO  Reality  attributable  to  any  notion^  but  what  is  given  to  it 
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by  rer^eiation,  or  the  law  of  conscience^  or  the  interest  of 
morality ;"  that  our  ideas  of  God,  the  soul,  and  immortality, 
derive  "their  origin  and  substance  from  the  moral  being  f 
that  we  are  detennitied  by  a  practical  interest  exchtsiwly 
"  to  the  re c coition  of  them  as  true  objectively^  i.  e,  as  'cor- 
responding to  a  reality  out  of  the  mind  ;"  and  that  it  is  tiw 
practical  reason  of  man,  comprehending  the  will,  the  con- 
science, the  moral  being  with  its  inseparable  interests  and 
affections — that  reason  which  is  the  organ  of  wisdom  and  the 
source  of  living  and  actual  truths"^ — that  gives  objective 
reality  to  "  all  truths  to  which  a  real  independent  existence  is 
assigned,  and  which  are  not  contained  in,  or  to  be  imagined 
under  any  form  of  space  or  time,^ — ^Pp*  109,  109,  114,  115, 
These  arc  Kant's  views  also;  but  they  are  in  every  relation 
erroneous  and  absurd. 

In  the  first  -place,  it  is  a  total  contradiction  to  onr  reasrar, 
lo  represent  that  in  our  endeavor  to  account  for  the  universe, 
its  speculative  or  logical  want  ig  satisfied  by  a  merely  id^ 
or  supposititious  cause.  As  in  desiring  and  endeavoring  to 
account  for  the  universe,  it  proceeds  on  the  assumption  thatil 
has  a  real  objective  existence,  and  that  the  mind  itself  is  not  its 
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who  is  self-existent  and  immutable,  and  therefore  a  real 
existence:  2d,  in  direct  contradiction  to  this,  that  reason 
does  not  regard  that  self-existent  and  immutable  intelli- 
goice  by  wliose  agency  it  accounts  satisfactorily  to  itself,  for 
the  existence  of  all  other  beings  and  things,  a$  a  real  exist- 
eiice,  but  as  a  mere  idea  of  its  own  creation,  of  the  objective 
reality  of  which,  therefore,  it  cannot  by  any  possibility  have 
any  evidence ;  and  that  the  will  and  the  conscience,  by  an 
imperative  act,  give  an  objective  validity  to  that  specula- 
tive conception  of  God,  and  cause  us  to  believe  in  him  as  a 
real  existence.  **  The  hypothesis  of  a  one  ground  and  principle 
of  the  universe  (necessary  as  an  hypothesis,  but  having  only 
m  logical  and  conditional  necessity)  is  thus  raised  into  t/te 
idea  of  the  living  God,  the  supreme  object  of  our  faith, 
love,  fear,  and  adoration.  Religion  and  morality  do,  mdeed, 
ixmstrain  us  to  declare  him  eternal  and  immutable.*' — ^P.  110. 

But,  on  the  one  hand,  if  the  will  thus  by  an  imperative 
act  gives  validity  to  our  idea  of  God,  causes  us  to  regard  him 
as  really  existing,  and  makes  him  the  object  of  our  faith 
and  adoration,  how  can  it  be  that  our  speculative  reason 
antecedently,  and  by  an  equal  necessity  of  its  nature,  forces 
m  to  regard  him  as  eternally  and  immutably  existing,  and  the 
eanse  of  all  things  7  And  on  the  other,  if  our  speculative  rea- 
son forces  us  to  such  a  conception  of  him,  antecedently  to 
the  interposition  of  conscience  and  the  will — how  can  it  be 
that  the  will  and  conscience  alone,  and  not  the  speculative 
reason,  generate  our  faith  in  God  as  a  real  existence,  and  lead 
m  to  make  him  the  object  of  religious  regard  T  These  two 
elements  of  their  system  thus  destroy  each  other. 

Can  all  that  Sage,  Saint,  Sophist,  ever  writ, 
Rebaild  this  tower,  this  tenement  refit  ? 

In  the  next  place,  this  theory  proceeds  on  a  total  miscon- 
ception of  the  nature  of  conscience.  That  feeling  or  power 
is  not  an  active  energy,  that  gives  existence  to  views  and 
beliefs,  and  invests  them  with  authority.  Instead,  it  is  a  mere 
emotion  that  is  excited  by  the  mind's  views  of  its  actions  or 
obligations  in  relation  to  God,  or  other  beings  whom  it  re- 
fjBurds  as  really  existing,  has  the  office  of  conscience  to  feel 
oUigation  in  respect  to  future  acts,  and  self-approval  or  blame 
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in  respect  to  acts  already  exerted  that  have  a  relation  to  law. 
There  must  be  a  belief  in  God,  therefore,  as  really  existing,  be- 
fore an  obligation  can  be  felt,  to  act  towards  him  as  an  exists 
ence  who  possesses  rights  and  establishes  laws.  There 
must  be  a  belief  in  him  as  the  creator  of  the  universe,  hefott 
self-reproach  can  be  felt,  fol-  not  having  acted  towards  him 
as  such.  In  representing  conscience,  therefore,  as  command- 
ing us  to  regard  God  as  really  existing,  and  in  conjunctioD 
with  the  will,  by  its  mere  authority,  transforming  him  from 
an  unsubstantial  shadow,  into  an  eternal  and  immutable 
reality,  he  ascribes  to  it  an  act  of  which  it  is  absolutely  inca- 
pable. It  is  to  make  that  a  cause  which  by  the  necessity  of 
our  nature  can  only  be  an  effect : — an  antecedent  which  can 
only  be  a  consequent.  It  is  as  false  and  absurd  to  regard  coOf 
science  as  generating,  by  an  omnipotent  act,  our  belief  in  the 
being  of  God,  as  it  is  to  ascribe  our  faith  in  his  existence  to 
our  adoration  of  him.  It  is  no  more  possible  for  us  to  feel 
obligation  to  adore  him,  without  believing  that  he  exists, 
than  it  is  actually  to  regard  him  with  adoration  while  without 
any  faith  in  his  being. 

In  the  third  place,  this  theory  has  no  corroboration  from  our 
consciousness.     We  are  not  accustomed  to  legislate,  or  force 
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whatever,  and  without  the  possibility  of  any  evidence  to  sup- 
port and  justify  it  I  No  atheist  ever  reproached  their  belief 
as  more  utterly  baseless  and  unworthy  of  rational  beings. 
What  an  astounding  misconception  of  God's  right  to  our 
homage,  thus  to  represent  it  as  founded  wholly  on  our  arbi- 
trary decree  that  he  exists.  No  proposition  is  more  certain 
than  that  we  cannot  be  under  obligation  to  believe  that,  of 
which  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature  we  cannot  have  any 
evidence.  Yet  Kant  and  Coleridge  hold  that  we  cannot  have 
any  logical  evidence  of  God's  being  ;  and  it  is  on  that  ground 
that  they  assert  that  all  faith  in  his  existence  is  generated  by 
the  imperative  act  of  the  conscience  and  will.  But  if  our 
fiuth  in  him  is  thus  of  necessity  the  causeless  and  reasonless 
product  of  our  own  minds,  and  tlience  all  our  obligation  to 
adore  and  serve  him  is  consequent  on  that  act  of  our  will, 
then  his  right  to  our  homage,  which  is  correlative  to  our  obli- 
gation, must  also  owe  its  existence  to  that  act  The  theory 
thus  completely  overturns  his  government,  by  the  very  pro- 
cess through  which  it  professes  to  establish  it, — making  our 
will  the  source  of  our  obligations  and  his  rights,  instead  of 
exhibiting  his  being,  attributes^  and  relations  as  the  ground  to 
him  of  his  rights,  and  to  us  of  our  obligations. 

In  the  fourth  place,  this  theory,  if  true,  would  make  the 
&ith  of  Pagans  and  Polytheists  in  their  deities,  as  legitimate  as 
that  of  Christians  in  the  being  of  the  true  God,  and  render 
their  several  religions  as  obligatory  and  virtuous.  If,  as  it 
teaches,  the  belief  in  a  God  is  necessarily  the  product  of  the 
conscience  and  will,  and  if  the  conscience  and  will,  by  a  ne- 
cessity of  their  nature,  constrain  the  mind  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  such  a  God  as  the  speculative  reason  conceives 
as  an  adequate  cause  of  the  objects  and  events  for  which  it  de- 
sires to  account,  then,  every  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God 
must  be  the  effect  of  such  an  act  of  conscience  and  will ;  and 
every  deity,  therefore,  that  is  believed  to  exist,  such  as  the 
q)eculative  reason  of  the  believer  conceives  as  an  adequate 
cause  of  that  which  he  ascribes  to  him.  The  Gods,  then,  of 
Hindoostan,  of  Thibet,  of  China,  of  Africa,  of  the  most  stupid 
and  debased  Pagans,  are  as  real,  as  legitimate,  and  as  much 
entitled  to  homage  from  their  worshippers,  as  the  Self-existent 
and  Almighty  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all  is,  from  those  who  be- 
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lieve  la  his  existence  I  For  their  Gods  are  such  as  their 
speculative  reason  leads  them  to  conceive,  as  the  cause  of  the 
existences  atid  events  for  which  they  wish  to  account ;  their 
belief  in  their  existence  is,  according  to  this  theory^  innpera* 
tively  commanded  by  their  consciences  and  free  wiil^  which 
constrain  them  to  regard  them  as  eternal  and  immutable  ;  ant] 
that  belief  places  them  nnder  obligation  to  adore  and  serve 
them.  As  there  are  no  logical  evidences  whatever,  according 
to  Kant  and  Coleridge,  of  the  being  of  the  self-existent  and 
eternal  author  of  all,  any  more  than  of  any  of  the  false  Gods 
of  Pagans,  the  worshippers  and  the  religion  of  Jehovah  pos- 
sess no  advantage  whatever  in  that  respect  over  others.  Am 
all  faiths  and  all  obligations  owe  their  existence  to  the  ground* 
less  wit]  of  those  who  entertain  and  are  the  subjects  of  them, 
they  are  necessarily  all  of  precisely  the  same  grade  ia  truth 
and  authority.  Such  is  the  hideous  gulph  of  falsehood  and  ab- 
surdity to  which  this  atheistic  scheme  must  lead  those  who  fol- 
low its  principles  to  their  true  issue !  What  a  result  for  a 
theory  put  forth  with  such  an  air  of  superior  "  insight,**  and  a«it€Q- 
tatious  promise  of  discovering  "the  unconditioned/*  **  the  true/* 
**  the  absolute,**  and  **  the  eternal  ;**  freeing  metaphysics  and 
iheolotrv  from  the  artificial  Dernlexities  ia  which  such  shcwl 
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theory  of  the  origin  of  our  conceptions,  ideas,  and  faith  in 
Gk)d,  accorded  with  his  experience  while  in  that  state,  it  pre- 
sented a  true  explication  of  the  mind's  agency,  universally,  in 
the  acquisition  of  its  thoughts.  No  supposition  of  that  kind  is 
necessary  to  explain  Kant's  advancing  such  a  theory,  as  he 
most  manifestly  had  no  belief  in  the  existence  of  God.  But 
^leridge's  faith  in  his  system  seems  inexplicable  on  any  other 
^und  than  that  he  founded  it  on  the  unnatural  processes  of 
irhich,  under  the  excitement  of  opium,  he  became  the  subject, 
icon  after  he  commenced  the  study  of  German  metaphysics. 

With  this  theory  adopted  from  Kant,  he  appears  to  have 
incorporated  doctrines  equally  false,  advanced  by  later  writers. 
Thus  he  seems  to  have  embraced  Schelling's  pantheistic  notion 
that  the  mind  has  the  power  of  an  "  immediate  intuition"  of 
"  the  absolute,"  or  an  eye  by  which  it  gazes  directly  on  the 
sternal  cause  from  which  all  things  proceed.  Thus  he  says, 
''I  should  have  no  objection  to  define  reason  with  Jacobi,  and 
with  his  friend  Hemsterhuis,  as  an  organ  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  spiritual  objects,  the  universal,  the  eternal,  and  the 
necessary,  as  the  eye  bears  to  material  and  contingent  pheno- 
mena."— Aids,  p.  308.  "  Reason  is  a  direct  aspect  of  truth,  an 
mward  beholding,  having  a  similar  relation  to  the  intelligible 
or  spiritual,  as  sense  has  to  the  material  or  phenomenal." 
—P.  142.  But  no  such  power  of  beholding  God,  or  spiritual 
truth,  irrespective  of  all  media,  can  be  ascribed  to  the  mind, 
on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  Schelling,  that  it  is  a 
part  or  manifestation  of  God  himself,  and  is  therefore  as  om- 
niscient as  he  is.  But  what  proposition  could  he  have  ad- 
vanced in  more  total  contradiction  to  the  main  theory  which 
he  entertained,  that  the  speculative  reason  to  which  he  here 
assigns  this  power  of  immediately  beholding  God,  neither  has, 
nor  can  have  any  evidence  whatever  of  his  existenqp  ?  He 
appears  to  have  been  deeply  tinged  also  with  the  pantheistic 
idealism  of  Hegel,  who  held  that  the  faculty  of  thought, 
thought  itself,  and  the  object  of  thought,  are  identically  the 
same  ;  for  he  continues,  in  the  first  of  the  passages  just  quoted 
respecting  reason, — "  but  then  it  must  be  added  that  it  is  an 
organ  identical  with  its  appropriate  objects.  Thus  God,  the 
ioul,  eternal  truth,  &c.,  are  the  objects  of  reason  ;  but  they  are 
themselves  reason/' — P.  308.  Coleridge  adopted  from  him  also. 
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it  would  seem,  his  comparison  of  the  relations  of  the  persons  in 
the  Trinity,  to  the  logical  relations  of  thought  To  these  ab- 
surdities he  added  the  theory  that  the  will  exerts  its  acts  inde- 
pendently of  influences  from  the  intellect,  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  held  that  the  understanding  and  reason  create  their  con- 
ceptions and  ideas ;  which  is  as  destructible  of  morality  in 
vohtion,  as  his  theory  of  the  intellect  and  its  ideas  is  of  fjtith 
in  the  Deity. 

Such  is  Mr.  Coleridge's  metaphysical  system,  which  has 
gained  an  exten*sive  prevalence  in  Great  Britain  and  this  coun- 
try, and  made  him  the  object  of  enthusiastic  admiration  to 
many  of  his  disciples.  If  it  is  to  be  judged  by  its  principles;, 
it  is  as  false  and  atheistic  as  those  of  Kant,  Schelling,  atHl 
Hege!,  from  whom  he  drew  it,  and  leads  to  the  same  fatal  re- 
sults. Did  Mr.  Coleridge,  however,  adhere  strictly  to  its  prin- 
ciples, and  reject  all  truths  that  are  inconsistent  with  them? 
By  no  means*  VVe  do  not  think  it  easy,  indeed,  to  decide  to 
what  extent  he  followed  them  \  or  how  largely  they  modified 
his  conceptions  of  God,  of  man,  and  of  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion. He  never  fully  unfolded  ihem,  but  spoke  of  views  aod 
purposed  demonstratinns,  that  were  unhke  those  of  other  specu- 
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08  80  large  a  currency.  Though  Mr.  Morell  is  too  favorably 
disposed  towards  him  and  the  German  speculatists,  his  volume 
reTeals  their  exceptionable  character  more  eiTectively  than  any 
other  that  we  have  seen,  and  is  likely  in  that  relation,  we 
think,  to  exert  an  important  and  salutary  influence.  We  hope 
it  will  obtain,  as  it  deserves,  a  general  circulation. 


AiT.  IV. — ^Extraordinary  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy,  in  the 
Rise  and  Fall  of  Papacy.  By  Robert  Fleming.  With 
an  Appendix. 

This  work,  which  was  first  issued  in  1701,  has  recently  been 
republished  by  the  American  Protestant  Society,  as  an  "  in- 
terpretation of  the  Apocalypse  147  years  ago,"  that  presents 
*a  striking**  **  prediction**  that  has  been  fulfilled  of  "the  de- 
struction of  the  French  monarchy"  in  1793,  of  "the  obscura- 
tion of  the  Papacy  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,** 
and  of  *its  final  destruction  in  1848.**  Were  it  indeed  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  Apocalypse  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples on  which  symbols  are  used,  or  had  its  predictions  in  re- 
spect to  the  monarchy  of  France,  and  the  papacy,  met  a  veri- 
fication in  the  events  of  1793  and  the  present  year,  it  would 
merit  the  commendation  thus  bestowed  on  it,  and  be  entitled 
in  a  high  degree  to  the  consideration  of  Protestants.  Such, 
however,  is  not  its  character.  It  is  not  an  exposition  of  the 
Apocalypse,  but  rather  a  mere  statement  of  the  author's  opi- 
nions ;  while  its  prognostications  in  respect  to  France  and  the 
papacy,  are  neither  founded  on  just  grounds,  nor  verified  by 
the  events  which  are  represented  as  llheir  fulfilment.  It  is  a 
system  of  guesses,  diflfering  very  little  fronri  other  construc- 
tions of  the  prophecy  published  about  the  same  period,  and 
often  repeated  since,  except  that  on  wholly  mistaken  assump- 
tions, the  belief  is  expressed,  that  certain  events  would  occur 
about  the  year  1794,  and  in  1848,  that  diflfer  essentially  from 
those  which  have  in  fact  taken  place.  The  only  elements  of 
his  predictions  that  have  any  appearance  of  accuracy,  are  the 
periods,  and  they  were  adopted  through  a  palpable  error. 
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That  such  must  necessarily  be  the  character  of  his  work, 
is  sutriciently  certain,  without  looking  to  its  particulars,  from 
the  Tact  that  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  principle  on  which 
symbols  are  emi)Ioye(l.  To  those  who  have  examined  the 
laws  of  symbolization,  as  they  are  stated  in  the  first  article  of 
this  number,  and  i'amiliarized  themselves  with  their  applica- 
tion, it  must  be  ai)})arent  that  it  is  wholly  impossible  that  one 
who  has  no  knowledge  of  them,  should  form  a  just  construc- 
tion of  the  prophecy.  As  well  might  one  attempt  to  solve  the 
most  intricate  problems  of  mathematics,  while  ignorant  of  the 
princi|)les  on  which  they  are  founded ;  or  undertake  to  trans- 
late an  ancient  manuscript  or  monumental  inscription  into  a 
modern  language,  while  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  mean- 
ing of  its  letters  and  words.  Yet  Mr.  Fleming  was  totally 
unaware  of  those  laws.  No  such  conception  of  the  principles 
of  symbolization  ever  entered  his  mind.  No  annunciation 
could  have  filled  him  with  greater  astonishment,  than  that  they 
are  a  part  of  the  revelation  made  in  the  prophecies  themselves, 
and  are  exemplified  in  such  a  number  of  instances  and  variety 
of  forms ;  or  show  n  him  more  effectively  that  he  had  founded 
his  w^hole  system  of  construction  on  a  false  basis.     This  con- 
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ming,  but  the  great  body  of  popular  apocalyptic  expositors, 
who,  inrtead  of  a  salutary  influence,  are  in  a  large  degree 
misleading  the  people  of  God,  and  confirming  them  in  preju- 
dice and  unbelief^  will  at  once  be  discarded ;  and  their  rejec- 
tion will  form  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Pro- 
testant chU^h. 

In  the  next^lace,  Mr.  Fleming  was  not  only  ignorant  of  the 
laws  of  interpretation  that  are  revealed  in  the  prophecies 
themselves,  but  seems  not  to  have  had  any  theory  relative  to 
the  principles  on  which  symbols  are  used.  He  gives  no  ex- 
plication of  their  peculiar  nature.  He  makes  no  statement  of 
the  grounds  on  which  he  proceeded  in  determining  their 
meaning.  The  **  propositions**  in  his  "  postscript,**  which  he  de- 
nominates "  the  first  principles'*  of  his  **  interpretations,**  are 
&ot  principles  of  explication,  but  mere  statements  of  his  opi- 
nions in  respect  to  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  period 
when  it  was  written,  the  resign  of  the  letters  to  the  churches, 
and  the  meaning  of  the  seven-headed  wild  beast.  But  what 
has  the  question  whether  John  wrote  the  prophecy,  or  wrote 
it  m  the  reign  of  Claudian,  Vespasian,  or  Domitian,  to  do  with 
the  question  whether  symbols  are  of  the  same  species  as  that 
which  they  represent  ?  What  has  the  fact  that  the  letters  to 
the  churches  are  not  symbolic,  to  do  with  the  question  whe- 
ther in  symbolic  representation,  agents  stand  for  agents,  acts 
for  acts,  and  effects  for  effects  ?  Or  what  has  the  fact  that  he 
puts  a  certain  construction — that  is  essentially  wrong^on  the 
seven-headed  wild  beast,  to  do  with  the  question  what  the 
laws  are  by  which  that  and  other  symbols  should  be  inter- 
preted T  He  plainly  seems  not  to  have  considered  what  pritt- 
ciples  of  interpretatir)n  are ;  but  to  have  mistaken  his  views 
^the  date  of  the  Apocalypse — which  was  one  of  his  reasons 
for  rejecting  the  construction  put  by  Grotius  on  the  symbols 
^the  seals,  as  a  key  to  the  true  meaning  of  those  symbols; 
and  his  own  construction  of  the  wild  beast's  heads  and  horns, 
^y  which  he  was  determined  in  the  explication  of  some  other 
parts  of  the!  prophecy,  as  a  key  to  the  true  meaning  of  those 
parts  I  Bu|  what  greater  misjudgment  can  be  imagined  T 
^hat  more  Becisive  proofs  could  he  have  given  that  he  was 
wholly  una^re  of  the  questions  on  which  the  true  interpre- 
^tion  of  the^pocalypse  turns?    That  the  meaning  of  sym- 
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bols  depends  on  their  nature ;  that  one  or  t|ie  other  ef  two 
relations  always  subsists  between  a  eymbol  and. that  wfaidi  't 
represents ;  and  that  a  knowledge  of  that  rdatioo  is  iiMGipn- 
sable  to  the  discovery  of  the  meanings  never  eqlered  kh 
thoughts !  He  accordingly  offers  no  soch  reaaoni  far  4m9>- 
piications  which  he  gives,  nor  usually  indeed  any  reason  wM- 
ever.  His  constructions,  with  but  few  eioepticni%  are  snis 
dogmatical  statements  of  his  opinions^  without  any  lotaastiaB 
of  the  grounds  on  which  he  adopted  them.  His  notioe  of  the 
symbols  of  the  trumpets,  may  be  taken  as  examples.  He  mp: 


'<The  second  Septenary — of  trumpets  gives  us  an  soooimtofii 
state  of  the  church  in  relation  to  the  grsdual  growth  and  iacwsMof 
her  anti-Christian  enemies,  though  in  a  way  also  of  judgnwatqis 
them.  • 

"  The  first  trumpet  began  a  little  after  Constantino's  dssth^  k  Ae 
war  between  his  oldest  and  youngest  son,  or  at  the  deaAdf  Ae  ta 
in  battle,  and  of  the  last  by  the  usurpation  of  Magnenliu%  Mrieh  *v 
a  kind  of  mixed  storm  of  hail,  fire,  and  blood.  The  ooBliaosseiflf 
it  was  in  the  persecutions  of  the  orthodox  by  QonstantittS  andTilM 
with  the  intervention  of  that  against  all  Christians  fay  JnHtf  tb 
apostate.    And  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  the  usurpatiaa  sf  Mi^ 
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as  domestic  instead  of  foreign.  The  destructive  agents  of  the 
Yision  were  of  a  wholly  different  species  from  the  trees  and 
grass  which  they  destroyed.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Fleming's 
interpretation,  they  were  the  same.  To  coincide  with  his 
coDstructioD,  the  trees,  grass,  and  all  green  things,  should 
have  been  exhibited  in  the  vision,  as  destroying  one  another, 
instead  of  being  struck  down  by  hail  and  rain,  and  burned 
by  fire. 

In  the  third  place,  he  was  not  only  unacquainted  with  the 
true  laws  of  symbols,  but  most  of  his  constructions  are  such  as 
they  should  be  were  those  laws  precisely  the  converse  of  what 
they  are.    The  chief  of  those  laws  are  that  the  symbol, — 
whenever  a  proper  representative  can  be  found, — is  of  a  dif- 
ferent class  from  that  which  it  represents ;  that  agents  always 
denote  agents ;  acts  stand  for  acts  :  and  effects  represent 
eflbcts;  that  all  living  agents,  except  Christ,  that  appear  and 
act  upon  the  earth,  or  in  the  atmosphere, — unless,  like  horses, 
they  are  mere  auxiliaries  to  superior  beirgs, — denote  men  ; 
and  that  Christ  always  appears  as  the  symLol  of  himself;  be- 
cause no  created  being  is  adequate  to  represent  him.    If,  now, 
we  try  his  constructions  by  these  laws,  we  find  a  large  share 
of  them  are  the  direct  converse  of  what  they  should  be.    Thus, 
m  the  explication  of  the  first  seal,  he  treats  the  rider  of  the 
white  horse,  who  is  a  human  being,  as  "  an  emblem,**  under 
which  **  Christ  himself  is  represented  going  forth  upon  his 
conquests  over  Jews  and  Gentiles.**   But  this  is  in  direct  con- 
travention of  the  clearest  and  most  emphatic  of  the  revelations 
made  in  the  prophecy,  that  no  creature  in  heaven,  nor  on  the 
earth,  nor  under  the  earth,  is  able  or  worthy  to  take  the  place 
of  Christ,  and  act  as  his  symbol.     The  fact,  therefore,  that  the 
rider  of  the  horse  was  a  human  being,  as  is  shown  by  his 
bearing  a  bow,  his  acts,  and  his  receiving  a  crown  for  his 
victories,  is  a  demonstration  that  he  is  not  an  **  emblem"  of 
Christ,  but  is  a  representative  of  human  beings ;  and  beings 
that  are  of  a  different  profession  from  himself;  but  that  fill  an 
office,  make  conquests,  and  receive  rewards,  that  bear  conspi- 
cuous resemblances  to  his ;  and  are,  therefore,  faithful  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  who  win  men  to  Christ,  as  there  is  no  other 
class  that  presents  such  a  resemblance.  ^ 

In  his  next  interpretation  he  makes  precisely  the  opposite 
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mistake — assuming  that  a  human  symbol  deputes  agents  that 
are  of  the  same  species  as  himself*     He  says —  ^m 

"  The  second  senl,  under  the  emblem  of  a  rider  upon  &  r&d  KorK| 
who  had  a  great  sword  given  him,  in  order  to  take  peaee  fiom  ibe 
BftTth,  and  to  engage  men  In  wars,  represents  the  slate  of  [he  empibi 
fWmi  the  time  that  Nero  made  war  on  the  Jews,  A,  n.  66^  and  m  ooo- 
tains  the  civil  wars  of  Galbii,  Otho,  and  Vitellius*  when  men  did  » 
remarkably  kill  one  another;  E^nd  the  wars  of  Vespasian  and  Titti« 
against  the  Jews,  completed  aflerwards  by  the  terrible  ilaaifuctJoo  of 
that  nation  under  Hadrian;  together  with  his  other  wars,  and  \im 
preceding  persecutions  of  Domitian  and  Trajiin,  and  the  conquer 
of  this  last  prince.  So  that  a^  this  begins  with  a,j>^  d6,  it  ends  v^p. 
Hadrian's  wars,  in  134,  or  with  his  lifsi  a.  b.  133." — P.  05.         ^H 

He  thus  contradicts  the  first  and  most  essential  law  of  sym- 
bolization,  that  when  the  agent  to  be  symbolized  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  a  proper  representative  can  be  found,  the  symbol 
is  of  a  different  class  and  profession  from  that  which  it  denotes; 
and  treats  the  warrior  horseman  as  symbolizing  agents  of  hii 
own  profession,  who  make  war  and  shed  blood.  But  the  fact 
thai  the  representative  agent  is  a  warrior,  who  takes  peace 
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tion,  that  no  consistent  explication  of  the  prophecy  is  possible 
by  any  other  than  its  revealed  laws. 

In  the  fourth  place,  his  prognostications  in  respect  to  France, 
are  marked  by  equal  misconceptions. 

He  totally  mistakes,  in  respect  to  the  subjects  of  the  inflic- 
tion under  the  fourth  vial,  on  which  he  founds  the  prediction, 
in  representing  it  as  foreshowing  the  humiliation  of  the  French 
monarchy.  The  language  of  the  prophecy  is — **  and  the  fourth 
angel  poured  out  his  vial  upon  the  sun  ;  and  power  was  given 
to  it  to  scorch  men  with  fire ;  and  men  were  scorched  with 
great  heat,  and  blasphemed  the  name  of  God  who  has  power 
over  these  plagues,  and  they  changed  not  to  give  him  glory.** 
The  effect  of  the  vial  on  the  sun  thus  is,  not  to  diminish,  but' to 
augment  its  power ; — ^not  to  attenuate  and  exhaust  its  rays, 
but  to  raise  them  to  a  scorching  heat ;  and  that  heat  exefts  its 
influence  on  men^  not  on  the  sun  itself.  It  were  absurd  to  sup- 
pose the  sun  to  be  scorched  by  its  own  rays,  or  that  its  bulk 
and  power  should  be  wasted  by  their  emission.  Yet  Mr. 
Fleming  assumes  in  his  construction  of  the  symbol  as  denot- 
ing the  humiliation  of  the  French  monarchy,  that  it  was  the 
sun  itself  that  was  scorched  and  devoured  by  its  extraordinary 
heat    He  says— 

'*  But  the  chief  thing  to  be  taken  notice  of  here  is  that  the  sun  and 
d&net  luminaries  of  heaven  are  the  emblems  of  princes  and  kingdoms^ 
ai  we  took  notice  before.  Therefore  the  pouring  out  of  this  vial  on 
die  sun  must  denote  the  humiliation  of  some  eminent  polenUUes  of  Ike 
BomM  inieresty  whose  influences  and  countenances  cherish  and  support 
ike  papal  eause^  and  these,  therefore^  must  he  principally  understood  of 
Ifte  houses  of  Austria  and  Bourbon^  though  not  exclusively  of  other 
pepUh  princes.''—?.  59. 

He  thus  completely  reverses  the  symbol ization,  and  makes        .  /.  . 
the  kings  and  princes,  who  are  represented  by  the  sun,  the  *^ 

victims  of  the  infliction  denoted  by  the  scorching  heat,  instead 
of  their  subjects,  who  stand  in  a  relation  to  them  as  tyrannical 
and  oppressive  rulers,  such  as  that  of  men  would  be  to  the 
sun,  should  it  be  so  altered  that  its  rays  should  become 
charged  with  a  burning  heat.  With  the  refutation  of  his 
construction  of  this  symbol,  the  whole  of  his  prognostication 
accordingly  falls.    Instead  of  "a  striking  statement  of  the 
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fulfilment  of  prophecy,"  it  is  a  palpabk  and  abnnd  i 
sentation. 

2d.  The  grounds  on  which  he  refm  the  Tial  to  thai  ] 
are  as  mistaken  as  his  views  are  of  the  persons  who  are  t» 
suffer  the  evils  which  it  foreshows.  He  supposed  As  Ttl 
began  to  be  poured  about  the  year  1646.  romly  beeaosski 
held  that  the  period  of  the  third  vial  terminated  at  thai  tsaii 
After  tracing  what  he  imagined  to  be  its  fatfihnent  ivmg 
that  century,  he  says — 

''  As  to  the  remaining  part  of  dik  vial,  /  do  JbaaiM^  nffSM  MM 
will  come  to  its  highest piuh  abouA  a.  d.  1717,  md  Iftal  d  wOlfmsi^ 
about  the  year  1794.  The  reasons  for  the  first  OGOJeetun  antis. 
The  first  is,  because  I  find  the  papal  kingdom  got  a  oaasUtaMs 
acoession  to  its  power  upon  the  Roman  western  esopira  hkg 
destroyed,  a.  n.  475,  to  which  the  Heruli  succeeded  the  year  filbv* 
ing,  and  the  Ostrogoths  afterwards.  Now  if  from  this  nmsikillt 
year  we  begin  the  calculation  of  the  twelve  hundied  [sad  dlSj] 
years,  they  lead  us  down  to  a.  d.  17S5,  which  in  prophedosl  aooiMit 
is  this  very  year,  1717."— Pp.  50-60. 

But  what  has  the  year  475  to  do  with  the  questioB  wbete 
the  fourth  vial  "^  reached  its  highest  pitch  about  a.  p.  1717  f 
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•ooordiDg  to  that  remarkable  prediction  of  Jerome  of  Prague,  CmUMn 
amds  revoiuHSf  Deo  respondebitis  ei  mUu^  which  the  Bohemians  after- 
wards stamped  on  their  coin  as  their  motto,  from  which  year  the 
reformed  interest  did  still  increase,  whatever  particular  stops  and 
troubles  it  met  with,  till  the  year  1617  ;  about  which  time  the  Grer^ 
man  and  Bohemian  wars  began  to  break  out.  And  it  is  but  too 
obvious  what  an  ebb  hath  followed  since  that  time  to  this,  notwith- 
standing the  pouring  out  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  vials.  So 
that  there  is  ground  to  hope,  that  about  the  beginning  of  another  suoh 
century,  things  may  again  alter  for  the  better ;  for  I  cannoi  but  hope 
Aai  some  new  mortijkaiion  of  ike  chief  supporters  of  Antichrist  witt 
then  happen  ;  and  perhaps  the  French  monarchy  may  begin  to  be  con- 
Miderabbf  hwnbied  about  that  time :  that  whereas  the  present  French 
king  takes  the  sun  for  his  emblem,  and  this  for  his  motto,  nee  pbtri' 
has  impar;  he  may  at  length,  or  rather  his  successors,  and  the 
monarchy  itself  (at  least  before  the  year  1794),  be  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge, that,  in  respect  to  the  neighboring  potentates,  he  is  even  «w- 
guSs  impar.''— Pp.  60,61. 

But  what  imaginable  connexion  have  his  premises  with  the 
conclusions  he  founds  on  them?  How  does  the  fact  that 
Sigismund,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  burned  John  Huss  on  the  6th  of  July, 
141&— not  in  1417 — and  Jerome  of  Prague  on  the  30th  of 
May,  1416— not  in  the  next  year — show  that  France  was  to 
sufier  some  great  humiliation  in  1717  7  But  if  their  martyr- 
dom by  a  German  prince  could  prove  that  the  French  were 
to  be  punished  three  centuries  later ;  how  could  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Reformation  by  Luther  in  1517 — ^which  is  a 
wholly  different  event — prove  that  the  French  were  to  suffer 
some  signal  calamity  two  centuries  later  7  And  if  that  could 
be  admitted,  still  how  could  the  commencement  of  the  German 
and  Bohemian  wars,  about  1617 — which  were  disastrous  in 
the  utmost  degree  to  the  Protestants — demonstrate  that  the 
French  Bourbons,  who  were  Papists,  should  undergo  some 
extreme  calamity  at  the  corresponding  period  of  the  next 
century  7  Is  there  anything  in  the  assumptions  of  the  wildest 
fanatics  who  have  ever  disgraced  the  prophecy  by  attempting 
to  fix  the  periods  of  its  fulfilment,  that  transcends  this  in  incon- 
clusiveness  and  folly  7  If  such  logic  is  legitimate,  there  is  no 
construction,  however  false  or  monstrous,  that  may  not  be 
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proved  to  be  true.    His 
Tial  to  1794  are  equally 
first  is  the  following : — 


**  But  as  to  the  expiration  of  this  Tia!,  I  do  iMU^it  wfll  j 
the  year  1794.  The  reason  of  whiiA  ooojeotun  is  thb :  ttatlindte 
Pope  got  a  new  foundation  of  exaltation  when  JluliDial^  nppn  lii 
oonquest  of  Italy,  left  it  in  a  great  maaaare  to  the  Fope^ 
ment,  being  willing  to  eclipse  his  own  aathority  to  i 
this  haughty  prelate.  Now  this  being  in  the  yen  668»  fldsb  hy  As 
addition  of  the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  yean^  ivanhes  doiVD  trAs 
year  1612,  which,  according  to  the  prophetic  aooomit,  is  the  ynr 
1794,  and  then  I  suppose  the  fiyorth  Tial  wiU  end  and  thn  fiihSM* 
mence."— P.  61. 

But  what  connexion  has  ''the  pope's  having  goC  aaav 
foundation  of  exaltation"  in  55S;  with  a  disaster  of  the  Vnmk 
monarchy  in  1794  ?  Is  the  French  monarchy  to  be  1 
at  the  distance  of  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years  fipom  ( 
accession  that  has  taken  place  to  the  power  oi  the  pofHf 
Why  not  as  much  at  such  a  distance  from  the  iw?fnmnnrnMt 
of  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great  in  500^  of  Giigoiy 
VII.  in  1074,  or  of  Pius  lY.  in  1550,  as  firom  the  year  It 
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JBCta  representatives  of  the  French  people?  Were  the 
Greeks  who  conquered  Italy  symbols  of  a  foreign  army  that 
conquered  France  in  1794,  when  it  was  neither  vanquished 
nor  invaded  T  If  it  is  supposed  that  they  are,  why  is  not  the 
passage  in  the  Apocalypse  pointed  out,  in  which  it  is  held  that 
they  are  described  7  If  they  are  not,  what  possible  connexion 
can  subsist  between  them  and  the  French  monarch  and  peo- 
ple T  What  construction  was  ever  devised,  that  carried  on  its 
front  more  clearly  the  marks  of  a  sheer  addition  to  the  words 
of  the  prophecy? 

8d.  But  apart  from  these  errors;^ — ^the  ground  on  which, 
reckoning  from  552,  he  assigr)9  the  expiration  of  the  1260 
years  to  1794,  is  wholly  mi^ken.  He  was  led  to  refer  it  to 
that  year  by  the  assumption  that  1260  days  are  not  the  sym- 
bol of  1260  solar  years,  but  only  of  as  many  such  years  as  are 
equal  to  1260  periods  of  but  360  days  each ;  by  which  he  re- 
duced them  to  1242  years  in  place  of  1260.  But  that  is 
wholly  unauthorized.  The  sole  ground  on  which  1260  days 
are  regarded  as  denoting  a  longer  period  than  themselves  is, 
that  a  day  is  the  symbol  of  a  year.  But  if  it  be  a  symbol  of  a 
year,  the  year  must  be  a  full  solar  year, — not  an  imperfect 
one, — ^inasmuch  as  none  but  a  full  solar  year  presents  that  ana- 
logy to  a  day,  which  must  subsist  between  the  represented 
period  and  that  which  represents  it.  Asa  day  is  the  time  of 
the  earth's  revolution  on  its  axis,  the  period  which  it  denotes 
must,  in  order  to  analogy,  be  a  longer  period  that  is  measured 
by  some  other  complete  motion  of  the  earth  ;  and  therefore 
must  be  its  revolution  round  the  sun  ; — as  it  has  no  other  mo- 
tion that  presents  to  it  a  resemblance.  The  Hebrews,  more- 
orer,  did  not  reckon  360  days  as  a  full  year,  but  were  accus- 
tomed to  intercalate  the  odd  days,  so  that  the  feast  of  the 
Passover  which  was  fixed  to  the  14th  of  the  first  month  of  the 
year,  and  of  Tabernacles,  which  was  assigned  to  the  fifteenth 
of  the  seventh  month,  occurred  uniformly  at  the  same  periods 
of  the  solar  year  ;  the  one  when  green  ears  appeared  and  the 
harvest  began ;  and  the  other  when  the  vintage  was  closed. 
The  years  of  the  Old  Testament  history  accordingly  are  uni- 
versally solar  years,  not  fragments  of  years,  and  are  so  reckon- 
ed by  chronologers.  His  reference  of  the  humiliation  of  the 
French  monarchy  to  1794  is  thus  founded  in  a  gross  mistake. 
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If,  as  ha  assumes,  tHe  1260  years  began  m  600,  losleBil  of  ex- 
piring in  1794,  they  would  not  have  reached  their  end  till 
1813, 

But,  tindly,  his  republishers  have  done  him  injustice  in  re- 
presenting that  in  this  ^'  work  the  dexiructiQU  of  the  Fret^ch 
monarchy  was  set  down  to  happen  before  119H  ;**  fmd  ttttl 
*Uha  prediction  was  fulfilled  by  the  mussacre  of  the  king  iod 
queen  of  Frauce  in  1793."  Mr.  Fleming  did  not  predict  the 
**  destruction^^  of  the  French  monarchy  at  thai  period^  but  oaly 
its  ^  humiliation^^  and  »o  far  from  anticipating  its  overthrow 
by  the  dethronement  and  execution  of  the  king  and  queen, 
■ad  slaughter  or  banishment  of  all  the  other  members  of  the 
jeyal  family,  he  regarded  it  as  still  to  continue.     He  says; 

"  I  cannot  but  hope  that  some  new  mortification  of  the  chief  fup* 
portera  of  Antichrist  will  then  hnppn  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  French 
tnonarchy  may  begin  to  be  considerably  Aum^/rd  about  ihat  tune; 
that  whereas  the  present  French  King  takes  the  sun  for  his  emblem, 
and  this  for  his  motto^  nee  pluribxm  impaty  h«  may  mt  lengfll,  or 
rather  his  succeasorsj  and  the  monarchy  itself  (at  least  befiifs  ihs 
year  1794),  be  forced  to  acknowledge,  tlmt  (in  respect  to  tbe  il<%k* 
boring  potentates)  he  is  even  singulis  impar." — P,  61, 
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potentates.    It,  moreover,  was  not  in  1793  that  the  monarchy 
was  overthrown,  but  in  August,  1792. 

In  the  fifth  place,  his  anticipations  in  regard  to  the  effusion 
of  the  fifth  vial  on  the  papacy  in  1848,  are  founded  on  equally 
fiilse  grounds.    He  says  : 

**  The  fifth  vial,  which  is  to  be  poured  out  on  the  seat  of  the  beast, 
or  the  dommums  that  more  imniedintely  belong  to  and  depend  upon 
the  Roman  see ;  that  I  say  this  judgment  will  probably  begin  about 
the  year  1794,  and  expire  about  a.d.  1848  ;  so  that  the  duration 
of  it,  upon  this  supposition,  will  be  the  space  of  fifly-four  years. 
For  I  do  suppose,  that  seeing  the  pope  received  the  title  of  supreme 
Mahop  no  sooner  than  a.d.  606,  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any 
vial  poured  upon  his  seat  immediately  (so  as  to  ruin  his  authority  so 
rignally  as  this  judgment  must  be  supposed  to  do),  until  the  year  1848, 
which  is  the  date  of  the  1260  years  in  prophetical  account,  when 
they  are  reckoned  from  a.d.  606." — P.  68. 

This  construction  is  in  every  respect  erroneous.  1st.  He 
assumes  that  the  throne  of  the  beast  on  which  the  vial  is 
poured,  is  the  symbol  of  its  dominions.  But  that  is  against 
analogy.  The  wild  beast's  dominions  are  a  wholly  different 
thing  from  its  throne.  The  one  is  the  official  station  in  which 
it  exerts  its  authoritative  acts ;  the  other  the  realm  or  scene  in 
which  the  subjects  live,  towards  whom  it  exercises  those  acts. 
The  one,  therefore,  has  no  adaptation  to  represent  the  other. 
Their  relations  to  the  beast  are  wholly  dissimilar.  They  are 
accordingly  discriminated  from  each  other  in  the  prediction. 
The  vial  is  poured  on  the  throne  of  the  beast,  and  works  some 
change  in  it,  like  the  eclipse  of  its  glory,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  beast's  kingdom  is  filled  with  darkness,  and  its  jrttft- 
jects  gnaw  their  tongues  for  pain,  and  blaspheme  God  for 
their  pains  and  their  ulcers ;  and  change  not  from  their  works. 
The  beast's  kingdom  is  thus  itself  one  of  the  symbols  of  the 
vision^  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  one  of  the  things  which  those 
symbols  represent.  No  supposition  could  be  more  at  war 
with  the  laws  of  the  prophecy.  Instead,  as  the  beast  is  the 
symbol  of  civil  rulers,  its  throne  is  the  symbol  of  their  throne 
or  official  station ;  and  its  kingdom  the  representative  of 
theirs : — the  several  things  that  are  symbolized,  sustaining  the 
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same  relations  to  each  other,  as  tabnst 
bols. 


2.  He  falls  into  a  greater  mistake  in  assumiiig  thai  Ihe 
beast  on  whose  throne  the  vial  is  poured,  denotes  ""die  1^ 

man  See.'* 

It  is  the  symbol  of  the  civil  rulers  of  the  western  RomaB 
empire  under  its  ten  kings,  not  of  the  Papacy  or  Roman  •  Soe. 
This  is  certain  from  the  explication  given  of  the  symM  k 
the  prophecy  itself  by  the  angel,  who  interprets  its  i 
cessive  heads  and  ten  contemporaneous  boras^  as 
tives  of  civil  rulers.  They  are  kings.  The  Ronoan  Seo^  not 
only  has  not  had  ten  contemporaneous  popes  throngliodt  ik 
whole  period,  but  has  never  at  any  time  had  thai  mnnber. 
That  the  beast  is  the  symbol  of  dvU  rulersi^s  seen  also  from 
its  diadems,  and  the  great  authority  given  to  it  by  the  drago^ 
which, — as  that  monster  was  also  a  symbol  of  civil  ndeiv-' 
must  have  been  civil  authority  merely,  not  ecdesiasUcaL  '  & 
is  the  beast  of  two  horns,  moreover,  thai  is  the  symlx>l  of  tJi^ 
Papal  power^ — not  the  beast  of  seven  heads  and  ten  honu^ 
That  it  is  the  ten  horned  beast — not  the  beast  of  two  homg^^ 
on  whose  throne  the  vial  is  poured,  is  seen  from  the  fact  thai 
tlie  beast  who^e  mark  is  borne  by  the 
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strophe  which  he  anticipated  of  the  Roman  See,  to  the  year 
1666,  mstead  of  1848. 

His  constructions  of  the  fifth  vial  are  thus,  like  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  fourth,  in  every  particular  mistaken,  and  his  pre- 
dictions, accordingly,  are  overturned,  instead  of  being  veri- 
fied by  the  events  which  are  announced  as  their  fulfilment. 

We  might  confute  in  like  manner,  many  of  his  other  views  ; 
bat  the  errors  we  have  pointed  out,  are  enough  to  show  that 
his  volume  is  unsuited  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  uncritical 
and  confiding  reader,  as  an  explication  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Does  it  not  indicate  a  lamentable  inacquaintance  with  the  pro- 
phecy, that  a  work  made  up  of  such  glaring  misconstructions, 
should  be  regarded  as  of  authority  7  Is  there  any  other  sub- 
ject, on  which  a  commentary  founded  on  such  false  principles, 
supported  by  such  absurd  reasonings,  and  confuting  itself  by 
80  many  flagrant  inconsistencies,  could  gain  the  rank  of  a 
standard,  and  give  its  author  the  reputation  of  an  extraordi- 
nary foresight  7  Does  not  the  honor  of  religion  ;  does  not 
the  credit  of  the  sacred  profession,  require  the  discountenance 
ofworks  that  thus  misrepresent  and  confound  the  truth :  betray 
the  sober  into  false  conceptions  ;  excite  the  credulous  to 
fimaticism  ;  and  provoke  the  unbelieving  to  contempt  7  We 
trust  the  period  is  not  remote,  when  juster  views  will  prevail : 
When  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  symbolization  which  the 
Scriptures  reveal,  will  not  only  be  felt  to  be  as  essential  as 
other  qualifications  for  the  sacred  office,  but  be  cultivated 
Seoerally,  and  the  blessing  promised  to  those  who  hear  and 
keep  the  words  of  the  prophecy,  become  familiar  to  the  pious 
of  all  classes. 


Art.  V. — Literary  and  Critical  Notices. 

I' »  HovLM  BiBLicjE  QuoTiDiAMJE.  Daily  Scripture  Readings,  by  the 
late  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  in  three  volumes.  Vol.  ill. 
Harper  de  Brothers.     1848. 

Tbis  volume,  which  closes  the  Scripture  Readings,  treats  of  the 
l^talms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  Isaiah  and 
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Jeremiali*  Thf*  [tf^adin^  in  the  Pf^nlms  are  r specially  plca^fig 
from  their  dcvrjitouiil  character.  Dr.  Chfilmors  often  inak<^  tfidf 
thoughts  his  own,  iipplirs  thfrir  Xr\\\\\  to  his  heart,  and  httMitliPf  the 
desires  they  exprrs.^  in  privycr  ;  nnri  that  i<3  the  proper  rnHhcvf  of 
r  ead  ing  those  sac  refl  hymns*  which  are*  records  of  the  bkfartcsi  of  de- 
vout hearts.  And  work^  thnt  thus  present  examples  of  the  tmrnxief 
in  which  the  pious  ure  imprtsscdby  th^di^pcnsatiousof  God  IowipIs 
them,  and  the  mod(^s  m  uhic!i  th^y  diertjsh  and  cultivoliE  rc^ltgi<>tis 
aflcctions,  are  among  the  nimit  ugreeahle  ami  usefaL  Thry  who 
read  the  Scripture's  frorn  mere  cunosity  ;  who  ^ive  but  a  cartleii 
attention  to  their  jriip^rt  ;  or  who  coiitcmphite  them  only  in  their 
relation  to  commtinirif  s,  or  men  at  large^  posi^ss  themselves  bttl 
Tery  imperfectly  of  their  wisdomi  and  lose  iljc  most  important  ijv 
fluences  which  thry  are  designeil  to  exert.  They  only  who  dwell 
on  their  meainiii^;,  ndopt  their  maxims,  eautions^  and  promises  as  ihffir 
own,  and  cultivat*>  the  afK  etions  which  lliey  cherish  and  excite^  d«w 
rive  from  them  the  iJluminatton,  eonfirmntinn  in  faith,  and  refn^ 
ment,  which  they  arf>  RViited  to  afford.  His  notes  on  Proverbs  and 
Ecclesiastes  have  much  the  Runio  character,  while  ihf^e  on  theSoag 
of  Solomon  are  rather  a  contintird  prayer  than  a  commentary.  TV 
Readings  in  Isfiiah  imd  Jeremiah  present  many  fine  passages.  It  fe 
one  of  the  great  escellcnees  of  those  and  the  other  prophets*  thai 
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•nd  diaeuBS  questions  of  geography,  history,  language,  and  manners ; 
but  rather  for  the  gratification  of  his  parishioners  and  friends,  to  pre. 
sent  a  aimple  narrative  of  the  principal  incidents  of  his  journey,  and 
FBooid  of  the  impressions  made  on  him  by  the  scenes  of  the  great 
events  recorded  in  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  and  his  work  is 
well  adapted  to  that  end,  and  suited  to  entertain  readers  of  all 
clawes.  There  is  no  other  theatre  that  presents  such  a  combi- 
nation of  objects  to  excite  and  gratify  curiosity.  There  is  no  other 
that  is  associated  with  so  many  momentous  events  in  the  history  of 
our  race-  There  is  no  other  in  which  every  individual,  whatever 
may  be  the  clime  in  which  he  was  born,  or  the  language  he  speaks, 
has  such  a  personal  interest.  Mr.  F.'s  story  is  well  told,  especially 
after  his  arrival  at  Alexandria.  He  did  not,  as  some  have  done,  im- 
mediately on  landing  on  a  remote  shore,  among  a  ppople  of  another 
religioa,  relinquish  his  nationality  and  his  principles,  and  become 
like  the  crowd  with  which  he  intermixed.  He  continucil  lo  be  an 
Englishman  throughout  his  whole  joumoy;  an  English  clergyman,  and 
an  adorer  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  Win  faith  and  piety,  in  place  of 
declining,  from  the  want  of  the  u.sual  support  of  fixed  liahits 
and  established  associations,  were  quickened  and  n.ised  lo  higher 
energy  by  the  great  scenes  and  objects  that  are  coniuctc  d  with  sucred 
history.  He  passed  from  Cairo  to  Sinai ;  th<  n(tf>  to  Akahaii ;  and 
thence,  by  the  western  route,  through  Bv>(  rslu  b^i  and  Hebron  to 
Jerusalem.  After  visiting  the  principal  plarrs  in  iliolloly  Land,  he 
returned  by  the  way  of  Constantinople  and  the  Danube.  His  narra- 
tive is  enlivened  by  many  pleasing  and  t^tirring  incidents.  His  de- 
lineations are  simple  and  natural  ;  and  his  sentiments  appropriate. 
He  mokes  no  attempts  at  fine  writing  ;  he  has  no  passages  of  gor- 
geous description ;  but  he  has  nature,  good  sense,  cheerfulness,  and 
truth.  Free  from  the  exaggerations  that  disfigure  many  modem 
travels,  at  once  safe,  insiructive,  and  entertaining,  his  work  is  one 
of  those  which  it  is  to  be  wished  may  gain  a  wide  circulation,  and 
be  frequently  read. 

9.  HiSToar  of  England,  from  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Csesar  to  the 
reign  of  Victoria,  by  Mi's.  Markham  :  a  new  edition  revised  and 
enlarged,  with  questions  adapted  to  schools  in  the  United  States, 
by  Eliza  Robbins.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  dc  Co.  Philadelphia, 
G.  S.  Appleton.     1848. 

It  will  to  most  be  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  this  work  that  it 
was  used  by  the  late  Dr.  Arnold  in  his  school  at  Rugby.  It  is  not 
only  admirably  adapted  for  a  class-book,  but  might,  without  pre- 
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sumption,  aspire  to  a  higfier  rank.  It  is  not  a  bare  catalogue  of 
nanus,  incidents,  and  dates;  nor  does  it  merely  give  the  great  series 
of  important  events  ;  but  descends  to  such  details  and  presents  such 
delineations  of  character,  pictures  of  manners,  and  notices  of  religion, 
learning, 'and  the  arts,  as  to  give  it  the  attractions  of  a  minute  and 
animated  narrative. 
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AiT.  L — An  Analysis  op   the  Principal   Figures  op  the 
Scriptures,  and  their  Laws.     By  the  Editor. 

The  use  of  symbols  in  foreshowing  the  future,  is  confined 
chiefly  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  a  few  chapters  of  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  and  Zechariah ;  and  in  the  New  to  the  Apocalypse. 
The  other  prophecies,  with  scarce  an  exception,  are  conveyed 
through  language  solely,  and  language  employed  according  to 
the  ordinary  usages  of  speech,  and  are  to  be  interpreted  there- 
fore by  the  laws  of  philology.  As  compositions  they  differ 
little  from  other  parts  of  the  Sacred  Word,  except  in  the 
more  frequent  use  of  figures.  As  their  grammatical,  then,  is 
always  their  prophetic  sense,  it  would  seem  that  there  could 
be  little  room  for  doubt  in  respect  to  their  meaning.  There  is 
in  feet,  however,  as  great  a  diversity  among  expositors  in 
regard  to  the  principles  on  which  they  are  to  be  explained  as 
in  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  symbols ;  the  methods  of 
construction  that  prevail  are  as  diverse  and  mistaken ;  and 
their  error  lies  most  frequently  in  the  treatment  of  figures. 
By  many  they  are  regarded  as  filling  much  the  same  oflice  as 
symbols.  Others  imagine  them  to  be  without  any  specific 
fanction,  vague,  shadowy,  and  contributing  rather  to  render 
the  meaning  of  the  prophets  doubtful,  than  to  define  and  illus- 
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trate  it.  That  a  passage  is  highly  figurative^  is  with  them 
equivalent  to  its  being  extremely  ambiguous,  and  open  to  any 
construction  which  the  fancy  of  the  interpreter  may  assign  it. 
There  is,  accordingly,  almost  as  great  a  need  of  an  accurate 
analysis  of  the  figures  of  speech  and  determination  of  their 
laws,  as  there  is  of  symbols ;  and  a  proper  understanding  and 
observance  of  their  nature  would  lead  to  as  great  a  revolution 
in  their  explication.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  define  the 
principal  figures  that  are  used  by  the  prophets,  and  state  the 
principles  on  which  they  are  employed. 

1st.  It  will  strike  readers,  perhaps,  as  paradoxical  and  im- 
possible, that  the  first  and  universal  law  of  figures  is,  that  the 
terms  in  which  they  are  expressed,  are  used  in  their  ordinary 
and  literal  sense ;  yet  such  is  the  fact. 

2d.  The  agents  or  objects  to  which  figures  are  applied,  are 
always  expressly  mentioned.  Figures,  in  that  respect,  diflfer 
wholly  from  symbols,  which  never  formally  indicate,  unless 
an  interpretation  is  given,  who  the  agents,  or  what  the  objects 
are  which  they  represent. 

3d.  The  figurative  terms  are  always  predicates,  or  are 
employed  in  affirming  something  of  some  other  agent  or  object; 
and  are  iheretbre  ejtiier  nouns,  verbs,  adiectives,  or  adverbs. 
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She  advances  through  the  water  with  the  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  a  bird  wafts  through  the  air.  She  moves  as 
though  her  sails  were  wings. 

6th.  In  a  large  share  of  figures,  however,  there  is  no  such 
unusual  application  of  terms.  It  is  in  metaphors  and  personi- 
fication only  that  acts  and  qualities  Bfe  ascribed  to  ag^its  and 
objects  that  are  incompatible  with  their  nature ;  or  do  not 
properly  belong  to  them.  In  comparisons,  allegories,  and 
parables,  nothing  is  affirmed  of  the  agents  or  objects  but  what 
is  proper  to  them.  These  characteristics  and  laws  will  be 
verified  by  an  analysis  of  the  several  species  of  figures  em- 
I^oyed  in  the  Scriptures. 

L  The  simile  or  comparison,  which  is  the  first  and  most  sim- 
ple of  them,  is  a  formal  affirmation  of  the  likeness  of  one  agent, 
object,  or  act,  to  another.  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds.  The  first, 
in  which  the  mere  fact  of  the  resemblance  of  one  thing  to  ano- 
ther is  affirmed  without  any  specification  of  its  nature.  Thus 
it  is  said  of  the  Ancient  of  days :  '*  The  hair  of  his  head  was 
like  wool ;  his  throne  was  like  the  fiery  fiame ;  and  his  wheels 
as  burning  fire." — Dan.  vii.  9.  Here  nothing  but  the  fact 
of  their  resemblance  is  affirmed.  It  is  left  to  be  inferred  whe- 
ther it  was  a  resemblance  of  color,  form,  or  some  other  quality. 
In  like  manner  it  is  said  of  his  mercy  :  ^*  Like  as  a  father  piti- 
eth  his  children  ;  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him." — 
Ptelm  ciii.  13.  The  second,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  simi- 
litude is  indicated  :  ''As  for  man,  his  days  are  as  grass ;  as  a 
flower  of  the  field,  so  he  fiourisheth ;  for  the  wind  passeth 
over  it,  and  it  is  gone,  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no 
more." — Psalm  ciii.  16,  16.  "  Whereunto  shall  we  liken  the 
Ungdom  of  God  ?  or  with  what  comparison  shall  we  compare 
it  T  It  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which,  when  it  is  sown 
in  the  earth,  is  less  than  all  the  seeds  that  be  in  the  earth. 
But  when  it  is  sown,  it  groweth  up  and  becometh  greater 
than  all  herbs,  and  shooteth  out  great  branches,  so  that  the 
fowls  of  the  air  may  lodge  under  the  shadow  of  it." — Mark  v. 
80-32.  Jn  these  comparisons,  there  is  no  secondary  or  ex- 
traordinary^ sense  annexed  to  the  terms.  They  are  em- 
ployed in  their  natural  and  established  meaning.  The  agents 
or  objects  of  which  the  affirmations  are  made,  instead  of  being 
left  to  conjecture  or  inference,  are  expressly  named,  and  the 
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things  which  they  are  said  to  resemble  are  formally  desig- 
nated ;  and  their  effect  is,  not  to  confuse  and  obscure,  but  to 
describe  and  illustrate  that  to  which  they  are  applied.  They 
are  like  definitions  that  shed  light  and  beauty  on  their  objects, 
and  assist  the  interpreter  to  a  clearer  conception  of  their 
nature. 

The  similes  of  the  prophets  are  very  numerous,  and  usually 
of  great  force  and  beauty.  Thus  Isaiah  represents  the  people 
of  Jerusalem  under  the  desolating  judgments  with  which  they 
were  smitten,  as  like  a  dilapidated  booth  in  a  vineyard,  after  the 
vintage  is  over ;  and  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  melons,  after  the 
fruit  has  been  gathered ; — objects  naturally  of  beauty  and 
cheerfulness,  and  associated  with  prosperity  and  enjoyment ; 
but  changed  to  desertion  and  decay.  He  compares  them  also 
to  a  city  that  has  been  besieged,  whose  surrounding  fields, 
once  adorned  with  gardens  vineyards  groves  and  habitations, 
have  been  swept  of  those  ornaments,  and  converted  into  a 
waste ;  its  suburbs  burned  or  demolished,  its  gates  and  walls 
broken  down,  and  its  temples  and  dwellings  sacked. — Chap.  i. 
7,  8.  He  likens  transgressors  under  the  ruin  with  which  they 
were  to  be  struck,  to  an  oak  whose  leaf  fades,  and  to  a  garden 
-that  has  no  water ;  forms  of  sudden  dreary  and  remediless 
blight,  at  a  period  when  verdure  bloom  and  fruitfulness  are 
expected. — ^i.  30,  31.  The  chariot  wheels  of  the  enemies  who 
were  to  invade  Judea,  he  resembles  to  a  whirlwind  in  rapidity 
and  power  to  overwhelm  whoever  opposed  them ;  and  the 
shout  with  which  they  were  to  rush  to  battle,  to  the  roaring 
of  lions,  which  strikes  terror  into  the  animals  they  attempt  to 
seize,  and  renders  them  incapable  of  resistance  or  flight. — v. 
28,  29.  To  indicate  the  impression  which  the  news  of  the 
confederacy  of  Syria  and  Ephraim  made  on  Ahaz  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem,  he  compares  their  agitation  to  the 
surging  and  writhing  of  a  forest  under  a  violent  wind. — vii.  2. 
His  resemblance  of  Christ  to  a  shepherd  is  very  beautiful : 

*'  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd ; 
He  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm, 
And  carry  them  in  his  bosom  ; 
And  shall  gently  lead  the  nursing  ewes." — xl.  11. 

The  similitude  which  he  employs  to  indicate  the  superiority 
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of  Grod's  thoughts  to  ours,  is  more  suitable  to  that  purpose  in 
elevation  and  vastness,  than  any  other  that  could  be  drawn 
from  the  material  world : 

"  For  my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts, 
Neither  are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  Jehovah. 
For  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth, 
So  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways, 
And  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts." — Isaiah  Iv.  8,  9. 

A  distance  at  once  incomprehensibly  great  and  unlimited  ; 
and  in  a  direction  associated  with  objects  of  the  highest  bril- 
liance and  grandeur.  The  comparison  which  he  uses  to  illus- 
trate the  noiseless  but  settled  and  unfailing  efficacy  of  God's 
word,  is  eminently  appropriate  and  elegant : 

"  For  as  the  rain  cometh  down. 
And  the  snow  from  heaven. 
And  retumeth  not  thither. 
But  watereth  the  earth. 

And  maketh  it  germinate  and  put  forth  its  increase. 
That  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread  to  the  eater ; 
So  shall  be  the  word  which  goeth  forth  from  my  mouth, 
It  shall  not  return  unto  me  fruitless, 
But  it  shall  efiect  what  I  have  willed, 
And  make  the  purpose  succeed  for  which  I  sent  it." — ^Iv.  10,  II. 

But  the  similitudes  which  he  employs  to  illustrate  the 
greatness  of  God  in  comparison  of  man,  transcend  all  others 
in  dignity  and  vastness,  and  fill  the  mind  at  once  with  the 
grandeur  of  Jehovah,  and  the  nothingness  of  creatures. 

"  Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand ; 
And  hath  meted  out  the  heavens  by  his  span  ; 
And  hath  comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure  ; 
And  hath  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a 

balance  ? 
Behold  the  nations  are  as  a  drop  from  the  bucket. 
As  the  small  dust  of  the  balance  shall  they  be  accounted. 
Behold  the  islands  he  taketh  up  as  an  atom ; 
And  Lebanon  is  not  sufficient  for  the  fire. 
And  its  beasts  sufficient  for  the  burnt  offering. 
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Ail  the  Dalions  are  as  nothixig  before  him,  ^ 

They  are  esteeined  by  him  m  lesa  than  tiaught  and  raiitty/^ 

Homer's  comparisons  are  usually  marked  by  simplicity  appro^ 
priateness  and  grace.  They  are,  however,  mfenor  ia  streogth 
and  dignity  to  these,  and  far  more  the  work  of  »rt*  Thui  in 
his  first  similitude,  he  compares  the  emergeDce  of  the  Greeki 
from  their  ships,  and  procedure  to  cauDcilf  to  the  streaming 
of  bees  from  their  hive  and  dispersion  over  the  flower}'  fields, 

"  As  from  the  hoi  Low  rock  bees  slreum  abmitd, 
A  ad  in  succession  endless  seek  the  field^ 
Now  cluatering,  and  now  scattered  far  trnd  near, 
In  spring  time,  among  all  the  new  blown  floiren; 
So  they,  a  various  throng  from  camp  and  fleet. 
O'er  the  green  level  moved  in  jtjsl  array. 
And  tribe  by  tribe  to  oounoil/* — ^IHud,  B.  IL  1.  lOt-107. 

A  comparison  that  illustrates  the  advance  of  the  host  from 
the  camp,  but  presents  a  contrast  instead  of  an  analogy  in  the 
nature  and  objects  of  the  movement.  The  one  was  to  a  dis- 
persion ;  the  other  to  an  assembly :  the  one  to  the  usual  pur- 
suits of  life ;  the  other  to  a  deliberation  respecting  those  pur- 
suits* Far  more  apt  and  beautiiiil  are  the  objects  and  motion* 
to  which  he  resembles  the  agitation  of  the  assembly,  at  Ag^* 
memnon^s  proposal  to  relinquish  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  i 
turn  to  their  homes, 

"  Oomiaotioii  iboofc 
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from  the  armor  of  the  host  marching  to  battle,  to  the  blaze  of 
aborning  mountain,  is  fine. 

"  As  when  devouring  flames  some  forest  seize 
On  the  high  mountains  ;  splendid  from  afar 
The  blaze  appears :  so  moving  on  the  plain 
The  steel-clad  host  innumerous  flashed  to  heaven." 

Iliad,  B.  ii.  1.  51&-418. 

The  similes  that  follow  to  illustrate  their  multitude  are  far 
less  elegant,  and  leave  an  impression  of  disorder  and  confu- 
sion, rather  than  the  array  in  which  they  had  before  been 
presented.  His  comparison  of  the  fall  of  young  Simoisius  to 
that  of  a  poplar  is  highly  beautiful. 

"  But  his  days  were  few, 
Too  few  to  recompense  the  care  that  reared 
His  comely  growth  :  for  Ajax,  mighty  chief. 
Received  him  on  his  pointed  spear,  and  pierced 
Through  breast  and  shoulder,  in  the  dust  he  fell. 
So  nourished  long  in  some  well-watered  spot. 
Crowned  with  green  boughs,  the  smooth-skinned  poplar  falls, 
Doomed  by  the  builder  to  supply  with  wheels 
Some  splendid  chariot.     On  the  bank  it  lies 
A  lifeless  trunk,  to  parch  in  summer  airs. 
Such  Ajax  left  divested  of  his  arms 
Young  Simoisius.'' 

Iliad,  B.  iv.  1.  517-528. 

Many  of  Milton's  similes  are  of  great  elegance  and  dignity. 
Such  is  his  comparison  of  Satan's  shield  to  the  moon. 

"  He  scarce  had  ceased,  when  the  superior  fiend 
Was  moving  toward  the  shore  ;  his  ponderous  shield, 
Etherial  temper,  massy,  large,  and  round. 
Behind  him  cast ;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulder,  like  the  moon  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views, 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesold, 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands. 
Rivers,  or  mountains  on  her  spotty  globe." 

Paradise  Lost,  B.  i. 

His  resemblance  of  the  re-animation  and  hope  with  which 
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Satan^s  counsels  inspired  hin  legions,  io  a  flash  of  sunlight 
through  a  wintry  cloud,  and  the  cheerfulness  and  gliditevai 
which  it  excites,  is  far  less  appropriate*  Such  a  spectacle  h 
too  beautiful  and  joyoosj  to  exemplify  their  clamorous  md 

malignant  exbilaration,  j 

*'  Thufl  they  their  doubtful  consaltatione  dark  i 

Ended,  rejoicing  In  their  matchless  chief. 
As  when  from  mountain  topa  the  dusky  clouds 
Ascendiag,  while  the  north  wind  sleep^^  o^ersprDSii 
Heaven^s  cheerful  face,  the  lowering  element 
Scowls  o'er  the  darkened  landscape  snow  or  shower ; 
If  chance  the  radiant  sun  with  farewell  sweet 
Extend  his  evening  beam,  ilie  fields  revive, 
The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  blealmg  herds 
Attest  their  joy 5  that  hill  and  valley  rings." 

Nothing  can  be  more  apparent^  then,  than  that  this  speci^^ 
of  figures  presents  no  difficulties  to  the  interpreter,    Tbl^^ 
are  designed  to  set  the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied  in  a 
clearer  light,  invest  them  with  dignity  and  beauty,  and  enable 
the  imagination  to  ^i2e  them  with  a  strongar  gmsp. 
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• 

of  which  the  affirmation  is  made :  not  some  unmentioned 
agent  or  object  The  subject  of  the  proposition  is  not  left  to 
be  ascertained  by  interpretation,  as  the  agent  or  object 
represented  in  symbolization  is.  There  would  be  no  means 
of  determining  from  the  mere  predicate  what  the  agent  or 
thing  is  of  which  it  is  affirmed.  It  cannot  be  inferred  with 
certainty  from  the  verb  fly,  that  it  is  a  ship  to  which  the  act 
denoted  by  that  verb  is  ascribed  :  nor  from  the  word  gallop, 
that  it  is  a  boat  that  is  said  to  mount  over  the  waves  with  the 
motion  which  that  verb  expresses.  The  subject  of  the  meta- 
phor is  always  explicitly  named.  2.  The  terms  of  the  figure, 
or  the  words  in  which  the  predicate  is  expressed,  are  employed 
in  their  literal  sense,  not  in  any  new  and  extraordinary  mean- 
ing. It  is  a  tiger  which  man  is  in  the  first  proposition 
declared  to  be  ;  not  anything  else.  It  is  a  tree  of  life  which 
wisdom  is  said  to  be  to  those  who  lay  hold  upon  her ;  not 
anything  else.  The  words,  **  tree  of  life,"  are  not  synonymous 
with  the  word  **  wisdom."  That  would  make  the  subject  and 
predicate  of  the  proposition  identically  the  same,  and  convert 
the  affirmation  into  a  mere  tautology.  It  was  a  real  ^  fenced 
brazen  wall,"  which  God  promised  he  would  make  Jeremiah 
to  the  Israelites ;  not  another  Jeremiah,  or  something  else,  no 
one  knows  what.  It  is  a  real  crown  and  a  literal  diadem 
which  it  is  foretold  Zion  shall  be  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  not 
Zkm  itself^  or  something  else  of  the  nature  of  which  we  have 
no  intimation.  Not  only  the  whole  beauty,  but  the  whole 
rignificance  of  the  passage,  depends  on  the  use  of  the  terms  of 
the  predicate  in  their  literal  sense.  If  they  do  not  stand  for  a 
crown  and  a  diadem,  we  have  no  means  of  showing  that  they 
stand  for  anything  whatever.  In  like  manner  the  word 
gallop  denotes  the  peculiar  motion  of  a  horse  which  that  verb 
is  used  to  describe  ;  and  the  word  fly  to  denote  the  motion  of 
a  bird  through  the  air.  To  assign  to  them  any  other  import, 
if  not  only  wholly  gratuitous  and  unauthorized,  but  is  to 
divest  them  of  all  demonstrable  and  legitimate  meaning. 
What  a  vast  cloud  of  uncertainties,  mystifications,  and  mis- 
takes, that  are  dignified  by  the  name  of  rhetoric  and  explica- 
tion, this  simple  truth  sweeps  away !  3.  When  a  nature  is 
ascribed  to  an  agent  or  thing  that  does  not  belong  to  it,  the 
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acts  or  events  which  are  theo  afEnned  of  it,  are  flucb  as  are 
proper  to  that  imputed  nature^  not  to  its  owd*  Thus,  if  till 
flesh  is  said  to  be  grass^  that  which  in  then  predicated  of  it 
ia^  that  it  withers,  4.  The  meaaing  of  each  of  lhe#e  meta- 
phorical passages  is  precisely  %vhat  it  would  be,  if  the  propDsi* 
tion  were  transformed  into  a  comparison*  Thi«  is  mimiCMft 
from  the  consideration  that  the  literal  truth  of  metaphorical 
affirmations  is  impossible.  It  cannot  be  that  the  sarji^  ht^ing 
should  at  the  same  moment  be  both  a  man  and  a  tjger.  h 
cannot  be  that  wisdom  should  be  literally  a  tree  of  lifri.  It  h 
imposmble  that  a  city  should  bc^  at  once,  both  a  city  and  ^ 
crown  and  diadem.  That  therefore  is  not  the  meaoiag. 
But  when  it  is  predicted  that  Zlon  shall  be  a  crown  and 
a  diadem,  the  promise  is  precisely  the  same  as  though  the 
expression  had  bcen^ — "Zion  shall  be  as  a  beautiful  crown  id 
the  hand  of  Jehovah  ;  and  like  a  diadem  in  the  j^msp  of  her 
God."  And  the  assurance  to  Jeremiah  was  the  same  aa 
though  it  had  been  promised,  that  he  should  be  made  to  llie 
Israelites  like  "a  fenced  brazen  wall,*' which  they  would  be 
wholly  unable  to  pierce  or  overturn* 

This  most  expressive  and  beautiful  figure  ofTers  therefore 
no  difficulty  to  the  exoositor.    When  its  nature  m  uoderstood. 
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2.  In  others,  the  passions  or  affections  of  inteUigent  beings 
are  metaphorized.  Thus,  it  is  said,  **  The  anger  of  Jehovah 
is  kindled  against  his  people." — Isaiah  v.  25. 

3.  In  a  third  class,  actions  are  used  metaphorically.  There 
are  several  of  this  species  in  Jeremiah  that  are  very  forcible. 
"  If  ye  will  abide  in  this  land  then  will  I  build  you,  and  not 
full  down;  I  will  plant  you,  and  not  pluck  up ;"  ch.  xlii.  10. 
"Let  us  smite  him  with  the  tongue  ;"  xviii.  18.  "I  will  fan 
them  with  a /on ;"  xv.  7.  ^  The  wind  shall  eat  up  all  thy  pas- 
tors ;"  xxii.  22.  There  are  many  in  Isaiah  that  are  eminently 
expressive.  Such  is  the  following :  **  Behold  Jehovah  rideth 
tfon  a  swift  cloudy  and  shall  come  into  Egypt,  and  the  idols 
(rf'Eigypt  shall  be  moved  at  his  presence  ;"  chap.  xix.  1. 

4.  In  a  fourth  class,  the  metaphor  embraces  both  the  act 
ttid  the  object  of  the  action.  Thus  a  sanctifying  agency  is 
exhibited  as  the  act  of  a  metallurgist  purifying  metal  from 
iHoy ;  and  the  moral  imperfections  to  be  removed,  as  dross 
and  tin.  ^*  1  will  turn  my  hand  upon  thee,  and  purely  purge 
away  thy  dross,  and  tcike  away  all  thy  tinJ* — ^Isaiah  i.  25. 
There  is  a  similar  form  of  the  figure  in  Jeremiah.  ^  I  had 
planted  thee  a  noble  vine,  wholly  a  right  seed.  How  then  art 
thoQ  turned  into  the  degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine  unto 
mef  chap.  ii.  21. 

5.  In  a  fifth  class,  the  figure  embraces  the  action  and  the 
instrument.  ^'' And  he  shall  smite  the  earth  with  the  rod  of 
his  mouth,  and  with  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the 
wicked." — Isaiah  xi.  4. 

6.  In  other  instances  the  metaphor  is  extended  to  the  agent, 
the  action,  and  the  object  of  the  agency. 

"  And  the  Light  of  Israel  shall  become  a^e, 
And  his  Holy  One  a  flames 
And  he  shall  bum  and  consume  his  thorn 
And  his  brier  in  one  day, 

Even  the  glory  of  his/ore*^  and  his  {TuxiMfeld; 
From  the  soul  even  to  the  flesh  shall  he  consume." 

Isaiah  x.  17. 

There  is  no  metaphor  in  the  ancient  or  modem  poets  that 
approaches  this  in  awfulness  and  grandeur. 
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7.  In  the  following  the  agaiit,  the  acl,  the  object,  aoil  tht 
effect  of  the  action,  are  used  metaphorically, 

^'  Behold  I  have  made  thee  a  threshing  waiftf 
A  new  com  drag  armed  with  pointed  leelh ; 
Thou  shalt  thresh  the  mouTiiaim  and  heM  them  fitnoU  j 
And  feduce  the  hills  to  chaff: 

Thou  shah  mnnoio  them,  and  the  wind  shall  bear  them  away ; 
And  the  tempest  shall  scatter  them  abroad,'^ 

Isaiah  %\h  15,  16. 

There  is  a  similar  example  in  Jeremiah  vu  27, 2S,  "  1  hafe 
set  thee  a  tower^  a  fortress  among  my  people,  tiiat  thoo  wav 
''est  know  and  try  their  way.  They  are  all  grievoim  revolteni 
walking  with  slanders;  They  are  brass  and  iron.*  they  If* 
all  corrupters.  The  bellows  are  burned ;  the  had  U  cmt$Mmd 
of  the  fire ;  the  founder  melMh  in  vain  ;  for  the  wicketi  wt 
not  plucked  away.  Reprobate  siher  shall  men  call  them, 
because  the  Lord  hath  rejected  them.'* 

8.  Sometimes  the  figure  is  applied  to  the  moral  chame* 
teristics  of  agents,  **  And  righteousness  sliatl  be  ihe  ginS/^  of 
his  loins^and  faithfulness  the  cincture  of  his  reins/* — Ig&tahxi' 
5,    Sometimes  to  those  parts  of  the  body  by  which  the  ^ 
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and  their  descendants,  are  denominated  differing  objects  and 
agents :  the  parent  a  rod,  and  a  serpent ;  his  family  a  root,  and 
a  flying  fiery  serpent ;  and  their  descendants  a  basilisk. 

**  Rejoice  not,  O  Philistia,  with  one  consent, 
Because  the  rod  that  smote  thee  is  broken  ; 
For  from  the  root  of  the  serpent  shall  come  forth  a  basilisk  ; 
And  his  fruit  shall  be  a  flying  fiery  serpent." — Isaiah  xiv.  29. 

10.  There  is  sometimes  a  metaphorization  of  the  form  or 
manner  of  an  action,  such  as  God's  support  of  the  Israelites  in 
their  journey  in  the  wilderness,  and  his  procedure  to  Egypt 
to  divide  and  confound  its  inhabitants. 

**  I  bare  you  on  eagles^  vdngSy  and  brought  you  to  myself." — Exo- 
las  xix.  4. 

**  Behold  Jehovah  rideth  upon  a  swift  cloudy  and  shall  come  into 
Eg3rpt." — Isaiah  xix.  I. 

In  all  these  instances  intelligent  beings,  their  affections,  their 
ictions,  the  instruments  they  employ,  or  the  effects  they  pro- 
luce,  are  the  subject  of  the  figure. 

11.  In  the  following  passages,  actions  that  are  proper  to  in- 
telligent beings,  are  ascribed  to  animals. 

"  The  wild  beasts  of  the  field  shall  glorify  me, 
The  dragons  and  the  daughters  of  the  ostrich ; 
Because  I  have  given  waters  in  the  wilderness, 
And  flowing  streams  in  the  desert." — Isaiah  xliii.  20. 

12.  In  others,  the  affections  and  actions  of  men  are  ascribed 
to  inanimate  objects. 

"  The  land  moumeih  ;  it  withereth ; 

The  world  languishethf  it  withereth ; 

The  lofly  people  of  the  land  do  languish." — Isaiah  xxiv.  4. 
'*  The  land  moumeth,  it  langtdsheth  ; 

Lebanon  is  put  to  shame,  it  withereth." — Isaiah  xxxiii.  9. 
**  The  desert  and  the  waste  shall  he  glad. 

And  the  wilderness  shall  rejoice  and  flourish ; 

Like  the  rose  shall  it  beautifully  flourish  ; 

And  the  well-watered  plain  of  Jordan  shall  also  rejoice; 

The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  be  given  unto  it. 
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The  beauty  of  Carmel  aijd  uf  Sharon  ; 
These  shall  heMd  the  beauty  of  Jehovah, 
The  niajeefly  of  our  God.'* — I^ah  xxxv.  1,  2- 

The  metaphors  of  the  poets  atid  orators  are  mrc,  compiled 
to  those  of  the  prophets,  and  seldom  approach  theni  m  force 
and  beauty. 

"  Yon  grey  lines 
That  fret  the  cloudis,  am  tneda^ogerB  of  mom/'— Shftkspeift. 

**  The  mom  in  russet  mautle  clad. 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  you  high  eoatem  IiilL"^ — Shakflpeut' 

*•*  LesiU  not  on  earth  ;  H\irill  pieroc  thee  to  tli«  heart ; 
A  broken  reed  at  best ;  but  oft  a  spettr  ; 
Ou  its  sharp  point  poaoe  blteds  and  hope  e^rcsJ* — Yotmg^ 

*'  This  is  the  stale  of  in  an  |  ttwlay  he  puis  fonh 
The  tender  knt^ts  of  hope  |  to^'ttiorrow  Mosaom^ 
And  bears  his  blushing  hiHIOiFi  thick  upoQ  hJm  : 
The  third  day  contcs  a  host,  a  kiUing  frost. 
And  nip  his  root,  and  then  hv  falls,  • ' — Shnkspcare* 

^^Fakli  builds  a  brkigt  ac rua&  the  gulph  of  death. 
To  break  the  shock  blind  nature  cannot  shuiiv 
And  lands  thought  sruootliiy  on  the  further  shore/* — Yoiing* 
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ceSy  instead  of  intelligences,  the  parabolic  agents  are  uncon- 
scious objects.  Of  this  figure  there  is  a  beautiful  specimen  in 
Isaiah  v.  1-7,  in  which,  as  is  shown  by  the  application,  v.  7- 
15,  a  vineyard  is  used  to  represent  the  people  of  Judea ;  the 
agency  of  the  husbandman  in  cultivating  it,  to  denote  God's 
care  and  bounty,  as  the  lawgiver  and  teacher  of  the  Jews ; 
its  yielding  poisonous  berries,  to  represent  their  disobedience ; 
and  its  devastation  to  indicate  the  evils  of  war  and  captivity  to 
be  inflicted  on  the  Jews,  in  punishment  for  their  rebellion. 

"  Let  me  sing  now  a  song  to  my  beloved. 
A  song  of  love,  concerning  his  vineyard. 
My  beloved  had  a  vineyard 
In  a  high  and  fruitful  hill ; 

And  he  fenced  it  round,  and  he  cleared  it  from  the  stones ; 
And  he  planted  it  with  the  vine  of  Sorek ; 
And  he  built  a  tower  in  the  midst  of  it ; 
And  he  hewed  also  a  lake  therein ; 
And  he  expected  also  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes ; 
And  it  brought  forth  poisonous  berries. 
And  now,  O  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  ye  men  of  Judah, 

judge,  I  pray  you,  between  me  and  my  vineyard. 
What  could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard,  than  I  have 

done  unto  it  ? 
Why,  when  I  expected  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  brought 

it  forth  poisonous  berries  ? 
But  come,  now,  I  will  make  known  to  you  what  I  propose  to  do 

to  my  vineyard. 
To  remove  its  hedge,  and  it  shall  be  devoured  ; 
To  destroy  its  fence,  and  it  shall  be  trodden  down ; 
And  I  will  make  it  a  desolation ; 
It  shall  not  be  pruned,  neither  shall  it  bo  digged  ; 
But  the  brier  and  the  thorn  shall  spring  up  in  it ; 
And  I  will  command  the  clouds,  that  they  shed  no  rain  uf)on  it. 
Verily,  the  Vineyard  of  Jehovah^  God  of  Hosts,  is  the  hotise  of 

Israel^  and  the  men  of  Judah  the  plant  of  his  delight. 
And  he  looked  for  judgment,  but  behold  tyranny  ; 
And  for  righteousness,  and  behold  the  cry  of  the  oppressed. '^ 

Several  of  Ezekiel's  allegories  are  of  great  dignity  and 
elegance,  especially  that  of  the  cedar.  Chap,  xxxi.,  as  the 
representative  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  which  deviates  from  its 
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usual  form  by  the  use  of  metaphora  in  the  descriplinn.  Thui 
the  trees  of  Eden  are  represented  as  envying  it  when  in  its 
glory,  and  cheered  and  exhilarated  at  its  overthrow ;  while  the 
trees  of  the  field  are  exhibited  as  fttinting  far  it  at  its  fall 
The  allegory.  Psalm  Ixxi.,  in  which  the  Hebrews  are  repre- 
sented by  a  vtne^  is  eminently  beautiful. 

"  O  Lord  God  of  Hostd,  how  long  wilt  thou  be  angry  against  thu 
prayer  of  thy  people  7  Thou  teedest  ihem  with  the  bread  of  tents, 
aod  givest  ihem  tears  to  drink  in  great  measure*  Thou  inakest  m 
a  strife  uoto  our  neighbors,  and  our  enemJes  Uugh  among  theinaelfci' 
Turn  us  agaiu^  0  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  cause  thy  face  to  sehinei  aad  we 
ahaJl  be  saved* 

Thou  hast  brouglit  a  vine  out  of  Egypt, 

And  hast  cast  out  the  heathen  and  planted  it. 

Thou  preparedst  room  before  it. 

And  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  foot, 

And  it  tilled  the  land. 

The  hills  were  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it, 

And  the  boughs  thereof  were  like  the  goodly  cedars. 

She  sent  out  her  boughs  unto  the  ^ea,  and  her  branclias  iioto  tbfi 
river. 

Why  then  hast  thou  broken  down  her  hedges, 
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But  the  fig-tree  said  unto  them,  should  I  forsake  my  sweetness  and 
my  good  fruit,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees  ?  Then  said  all 
the  trees  unto  the  bramble,  come  thou  and  reign  over  us.  And  the 
bramble  said  unto  the  trees.  If  in  truth  ye  anoint  me  king  over  you, 
then  come  and  put  your  trust  in  my  shadow ;  and  if  not,  let  fire  come 
out  of  the  bramble  and  devour  the  cedars  of  Lebanon." — Judges, 
chap.  ix.  8-15. 

The  office  of  the  allegory  and  parable  is,  like  that  of  simili- 
tudes, mere  illustration.  They  are  not,  like  a  symbol,  ^rictly 
representative.  They  are  not  always  prophetic,  but  are  some- 
times descriptive  of  what  had  already  taken  place,  and  some- 
times of  what  was  passing.  Several  of  the  parables,  indeed, 
of  the  New  Testament  are  formally  exhibited  as  comparisons. 
Their  chief  peculiarity  is,  that  they  always  treat  of  agents, 
and  are  used  to  exemplify  them ;  and  present  a  description  of 
the  allegorical  agents  and  acts  that  embraces  a  large  number 
of  particulars.  Like  the  simile  and  metaphor,  they  always 
designate  the  persons  whom  they  are  employed  to  illustrate, 
and  their  terms  are  with  scarce  an  exception,  used  literally. 
They  oflTer  no  difficulty  therefore  whatever,  to  the  interpreter. 

IV.  There  is  another  figure  of  great  beauty,  that*  may  be 
denominated  the  substitution,  or  hypocatastasis,  in  which  the 
objects,  that  were  it  a  simile  metaphor  or  allegory,  would  be 
employed  for  illustration,  are  without  a  formal  notice,  put  in 
the  place  of  the  persons  or  things  of  which  the  pass€iges  in 
which  they  occur  treat,  and  exhibited  either  as  exerting,  or  as 
subjected  to  an  agency  proper  to  their  nature,  in  order  to 
represent  by  analogy  the  agency  which  those  persons  are  to 
exert,  or  of  which  those  things  are  to  be  the  subjects.  There 
is  an  example  of  this  figure  in  Isaiah,  chap.  i.  5-7.  After  the 
inquiry,  **  Why  should  ye  be  stricken  any  more  ?  Ye  will 
revolt  more  and  more,"  it  is  added — 

"  The  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint ; 
From  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  to  the  head,  there  is  no  soundness 

therein. 
It  is  wound,  and  bruise,  and  putrefying  sore. 
It  has  not  been  pressed,  neither  has  it  been  bound, 
Neither  has  it  been  softened  with  ointment.'' 

VOL.   I. MO,   III.  24 
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This  is  usually  treated  as  a  metaphor.  Thus  Vitringaiayf: 
"  The  prophet  having  described  the  moral  slate  of  the  pooplc, 
now  pamts  their  physical  canditioa,  first,  in  the  lajiguage  m 
have  quoted  metaphorically;  and  afterwards  lite  mJ  I  y.**  Iti» 
not,  howeverjE  metaphor-  Had  it  been,  the  infliction  axeribtd 
to  the  body  would  have  been  of  a  species  of  which  Jt  never 
is,  nor  can  be  literally  the  subject ;  as  when  the  motion  of  & 
ship  is  expressed  melaphoricallyj — as  she  flies — it  ii^  by  ascrib* 
tng  to  it  the  act  of  a  bird  of  which  it  is  not  literaOf  capable; 
and  when  the  qualities  of  a  person  are  express*  ■  'hsX 
figure,  it  is  by  denominating  him  something  whirl i  er 

is,  nor  can  he  ;  as,  Judah  is  a  lion.  But  there  is  no  incom- 
patibility between  the  human  body^  and  the  treatment  here 
affirmed  of  it,  and  its  consequences.  They  are  not  only  such 
as  its  nature  renders  possible,  but  the  whole  head  is  in  laci 
sometimes  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint,  in  consequence  of 
bruises  and  laceration  by  scourging.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a 
metaphor. 

Nor  is  it  a  comparison,as  it  contains  no  terms  of  resemblaui;** 
It  is  a  substitution  therefore  of  a  person  who  has  been  bmised 
and  wounded  by  strokes,  and  left  without  medical  aid,  ia  tli 
place  of  the  IsraeUtes  ;  in  order  to  illustrate  the  iniUcUofu  t^ 
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^ous  meaas  of  spiritual  sustenance.  And  they  afe  not  used 
by  a  similitude  ;  as  no  comparison  is  instituted  between  them: 
nor  by  a  metaphor ;  as  water  milk  honey  and  bread,  are  not 
unnatural,  but  the  natural  and  usual  means  of  supplying  those 
i^ants  of  the  body,  and  cannot  therefore  be  used  metaphori- 
^aUy  to  denote  its  food.  That  would  be  to  make  that  a  meta- 
phor which  is  literal  and  natural,  which  is  against  its  nature. 
Another  example  of  this  figure  occurs  in  Isaiah's  answer  to 
Hezekiah  respecting  Sennacherib,  chap,  xxxvii.  21-24: 

"  Against  whom  hast  thou  exalted  thy  voice  ? 
And  lifted  up  thine  eyes  on  high  ? 
Against  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 

By  thy  messengers  thou  hast  reproached  Jehovah  and  said  : 
'  By  the  mtiUitude  of  my  chariots  have  I  ascended  the  height  cf  the 
mourUainSy  the  sides  of  Lebanon.    And  I  wiU  cut  down  his  tallest 
cedars  J  his  choicest  fir  trees  ;  and  I  will  penetrate  into  his  extreme 
retreats,  his  richest  forests.* " 

Here  the  mountains  are  obviously  used  as  representatives 
of  the  most  inaccessible  and  impregnable  cities  of  Judea  ;  and 
the  cedars  and  fir  trees,  of  the  Jewish  monarch  and  princes  ; 
and  the  ascent  of  the  one  with  chariots  and  the  felling  of  the 
other,  employed  to  denote  the  conquest  of  the  capital  and 
other  cities,  and  capture  or  slaughter  of  the  king  and  princes. 
They  are  used  as  representatives  manifestly  from  the  con- 
sideration that  this  message  is  not  that  which  Sennacherib  in 
fact  sent  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem  and  to  Hezekiah.  His 
address  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem  was,  "  Let  not  Hezekiah 
persuade  you,  saying,  the  Lord  will  deliver  us.  Hath  any  of 
the  gods  of  the  nations  delivered  his  land  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  king  of  Assyria?"  And  his  message  to  Hezekiah,  "Let 
not  thy  God  in  whom  thou  trustest  deceive  thee,  saying,  Jeru- 
salem shall  not  be  given  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Assyria. 
Behold  thou  hast  heard  what  the  kings  of  Assyria  have  done 
to  all  lands  by  destroying  them  utterly.  And  shalt  thou  be 
delivered?"  It  was  to  Jerusalem,  therefore,  and  the  other 
cities  of  Judea,  and  to  the  monarch  and  princes,  that  his  mes- 
sages referred :  and  it  is  for  them,  therefore,  that  Lebanon 
aad  its  cedars  and  fir  trees  are  substituted  :  and  the  acts  of 
Sennacherib  towards  these  are  put  for  his  acts  towards  thenu 
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Oo  the  other  hand,  in  the  prediction  of  the  btaist  of  thf 
army  of  Sennacherib,  the  trees  a^d  forests  of  Palestine  Aie 
substituted  for  the  Assyrians,  and  to  depict  their  in^finntaneooi 
deatnictionj  God  is  exhibited  as  lopping  the  boughs,  felliiig  ihf 
lofty  trees,  cutting  down  the  thickets  of  the  forest^  luid  levd* 
ling  all  the  woods  of  Lebanon  at  a  stroke :- — a  cooceptioa  that 
immeasurably  surpasses  in  greatness  and  grandeur,  the  finert 
similitudes  of  the  uninspired  poets*     The  rapid  advance  of  lie 
Assyrian  monarch  and  army  towards  Jerusalem,  is  described 
in  the  following  hurried,  and  exciting  manner: 

**  He  is  come  to  Aiath  ;  be  halh  passed  to  Migron  ; 
At  Michinas  he  will  deposit  his  b&ggage. 
They  have  passed  \he  strait. 
Geba  is  their  lodging  for  the  night ; 
Ramah  is  frightened  ;  Gtbeuh  of  Saul  fleeth> 
Cry  aloud  with  thy  voice,  O  daughter  of  G^Ilim  ; 
Hearken  uiito  her,  O  Laish  ;  answer  her,  O  Anathotlu 
Mad  men  a  is  gone  away  : 
The  inhabit auts  of  Geblm  flee  amain  ; 
Y'et  this  Hay  shall  he  abide  in  Nob ; 
He  shall  shake  his  hand  agaiasl  the  mount  ^^^^^^^^^ 
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joiry ;  and  is  a  substitution  of  those  forests  for  the  Assyrians, 
ind  the  felling  of  the  one  by  a  single  stroke,  for  the  sudden 
tad  extraordinary  destruction  of  the  other ;  and  is  what 
he  Grreeks  would  have  denominated  a  hypocatastasis. 

The  hosts  of  heaven,  and  the  heavens  themselves,  in  the 
prediction  of  the  slaughter  of  the  nations,  Isaiah  xxxiv.  1-5, 
ire  substituted  for  their  rulers  and  armies,  and  the  extinction 
)f  those  orbs,  and  the  uproUing  of  the  heavens,  employed  to 
denote  the  extermination  of  the  princes  and  rulers,  and  anni- 
hilation of  their  governments,  as  is  indicated  by  the  repre- 
sentation that  the  prediction  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
Bword. 

''  Draw  near,  O  ye  nations,  and  hearken, 
And  attend  unto  me,  ye  people ! 
Let  the  earth  hear,  and  the  fulness  thereof, 
The  world,  and  all  that  spring  from  it. 
For  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  is  kindled  against  all  nations ; 
And  his  anger  against  all  the  orders  thereof. 
He  hath  devoted,  he  hath  given  them  up  to  the  slaughter  : 
And  their  slain  shall  be  cast  out ; 
And  from  their  carcases  their  stench  shall  ascend  ; 
And  the  mounUdns  shall  melt  down  with  their  blood  : 
And  all  the  him  of  heaven  shall  waste  away  ; 
And  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  up  like  a  scroll^ 
And  all  their  host  shall  wither, 
As  the  withered  leaf  falleih  from  the  vine. 
And  as  the  blighted  fruit  from  the  jig  tree  ; 
For  my  sword  is  made  bare  in  the  heavens  ; 
It  shall  come  down  upon  Idumea  ; 
Upon  the  people  I  have  justly  devoted  to  destruction" 

This  is  neither  a  comparison,  nor  a  metaphor,  but  a  substi- 
ution  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  and  the  heavens  themselves,  for 
be  princes  and  rulers  of  Idumea,  whose  relations  to  their 
nbjects  were  analogous  to  those  of  the  su>),  moon,  and  stars 
e  the  earth ;  and  their  obliteration  and  the  removal  of  the 
Mavens,  are  used  to  represent  the  slaughter  of  those  princes, 
ind  the  annihilation  of  their  governments. 

There  is  a  similar  use  of  this  figure,  Ezekiel  xxxii.  7-8,  in 
the  prediction  of  the  dethronement  and  slaughter  of  Pharaoh, 
lung  of  Egypt.     The  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  used  as  repre- 
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sentntives  of  the  princes  uf  the  royal  family^  who — ^had  the 
monarch  left  hi 3  kingdom  to  his  heirs, — would  have  continiit^d 
to  exercise  its  government ;  &nd  an  obscuration  of  those  mhs^ 
and  the  gloom  of  perpetual  darkness  consequent  upon  it,  cm* 
ployed  to  indicate  the  extinction  of  the  monarchy*  aBd  tlie 
dreary  and  hopeless  condition  to  which  Egypt  woiild  he  there- 
by reduced*  After  aanouncing  that  Pharaoh  should  be  taken 
and  slain^  the  prediction  proceeds : 

*' And  when  I  quench  ihee,  I  will  cover  the  heaven^ 
And  I  will  cause  the  stars  thereof  to  be  black. 
I  will  cover  the  sun  wiib  a  cloud  ; 
And  the  moon  shtill  not  give  her  light. 
All  the  ^lining  Hghts  of  the  heavenai 
I  will  elotbe  with  black  over  thee ; 
And  will  set  darkness  upon  thy  land, 
Saith  the  Lord  Jehovah/' 


This  representation  would  have  been  regarded  by  llie 
Egyptians  themselves,  doubtless,  as  indicating  the  exclusioo 
of  the  royal  line  from  authority ;  a^  they  employed  the  sun  as 
a  hieroglyph  of  the  monarch ;  its  course  through  the  heavftfi^ 

fn  rfinrpi^nt  his  1i{a  or  r Atari  -   ^nH  tf^  rlAqrj^nt    Kftlnw  iHn  Inm- 
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as  substitutes  for  persons,  substantially  like  prophetic  symbols. 
They  are  however  distinguished  from  them  by  important 
peculiarities.  They  are  not  exhibited  in  vision.  They  are 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  and  aggrandizement 
merely,  and  of  a  portion  only,  usually,  of  the  agents  and 
events  of  which  the  prophecies  or  discourses  in  which  they 
occur  treat ;  and  when  prophetic,  the  predictions  of  which 
they  form  a  part,  expressly  indicate  who  the  persons  or  peo- 
ple are,  whom  they  represent. 

V.  The  next  species  is  the  prosopopoeia,  or  ascription  to 
inanimate  objects  of  the  passions  and  actions  of  intelligences. 
There  are  several  beautiful  examples  of  this  figure  in  Isaiah. 
Thus  in  the  commencement  of  the  prophecy.  Chap.  i.  2,  he 
calls  heaven  and  earth  to  listen  to  his  address. 

*'  Hear,  O  ye  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth, 
For  it  is  Jehovah  that  speaketh." 

His  summons  of  the  heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  mountains 
and  forests  to  rejoice  at  the  redemption  of  Jacob,  Chap.  xliv. 
23,  is  one  of  the  lofliest  examples  of  the  figure  in  the  sacred 
writings,  and  has  no  equal  in  the  uninspired  poets. 

'*  Sing,  O  ye  heavens,  for  Jehovah  hath  effected  it ; 
Utter  a  joyful  sound,  O  ye  depths  of  the  earth  ; 
Burst  forth  into  song,  O  ye  mountains  ; 
Thou  forest,  and  every  tree  therein  ! 
For  Jehovah  hath  redeemed  Jacob  ; 
^d  will  be  glorified  in  Israel." 

The  personification  of  Jerusalem,  Chapter  Hi.  1-0,  is  also 
fine. 

"  Awake,  awake,  be  clothed  with  thy  strength  O  Zion. 
Clothe  thyself  with  thy  glorious  garments,  O  Jerusalem. 
For  no  more  shall  enter  into  thee 
The  uncircumcised  and  the  polluted." 

"  Burst  forth  into  joy  ;  shout  together. 
Ye  ruins  of  Jerusalem  ! 
For  Jehovah  hath  comforted  his  people  ; 
He  hath  redeemed  Israel." 
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The  office  of  this  figure  is  wholly  unltke  llial  of  tlie  kt*^ 
mer*     The  objects  which  are  persooified  are  nol  used  as  sidi"^ 
stittites  of  men,  but  are  sutumoned  to  exert  the  acts  asagn^ 
to  them^  either  as  spectators  of  their  actions  or  the  dispensa* 
tioos  of  God  towards  them. 


VL  There  is  another  figure  that  ia  oftea  eironeoutly  treated 
ai  the  prosopopoeia,  in  which  a  city  or  country  is  exhibited 
as  a  person,  and  the  aflections,  acts,  and  conditions  of  a  per* 
gOQ  affirmed  of  it.     Thus  Jeremiah  lays: 

**  Jerusalem  remembered  in  the  days  of  her  aMietinfi  and  of  her 
miseries  jd\  her  plea^iaDl  things  that  efae  had  in  the  dmys  af  f^1d«  when 
her  people  fell  into  the  hand  of  the  enejuy,  and  none  did  help  her ; 
the  adversaries  saw  her,  and  did  mock  at  her  sabbaths.  Jerusalvn 
hath  grievously  simaed ;  therefore  she  is  removed :  all  thai  hoitond 
her  despise  her,  because  they  have  seen  her  naked  neaiti  ^ea,  dit 
aigheth,  and  tunieth  backward," — Lamentations  i*  I,  S, 

This,  however,  is  not  a  personiiication.  Insteadf  tte  ettyb 
exhibited  as  really  a  woman ;  not  addressed  aj  a  malanal 
cily^  as  it  would  have  been,  had  it  been  personified,  and  called 
as  such  to  exert  some  act  thatii  proper  to  an  iDteltigetn  hehg* 
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Chapter  ii.  8,  10,  13,  15,  as  is  seen  from  the  discrimination  of 
the  elders,  virgins,  and  prophets,  from  the  daughter  of  Zion ; 
and  from  the  express  designation  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  as 
the  city.  ''  All  that  pass  by  clap  their  hands  at  thee ;  they 
hiss  and  wag  the  head  at  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem,  saying 
is  this  the  city  that  men  call  the  perfection  of  beauty :  the 
joy  of  the  whole  earth." — v.  15.     Also  Jeremiah  vi.  2-8. 

There  is  another  figure  also  that  is  sometimes  mistaken  for 
a  personification,  in  which  the  population  of  a  city  or  country 
are  exhibited  as  an  individual ;  as  in  Lament,  iv.  21,  22. 

"  Rejoice  and  be  glad,  O  daughter  of  Edom,  that  dwellest  in  the 
land  of  Uz ;  the  cup  also  shall  pass  through  unto  thee  ;  thou  shalt 
be  drunken,  and  shalt  make  thyself  naked.  The  punishment  of  thine 
iniquity  is  accomplished,  O  daughter  of  Zion  ;  he  will  no  more  carry 
thee  away  into  captivity :  he  will  visit  thine  iniquity,  O  daughter  of 
Edom  ;  he  will  discover  thy  sins." 

This,  however,  is  not  a  personification ;  as  persons  cannot 
be  personified  ;  but  a  substitution  of  an  individual  for  a  peo- 
ple ;  and  is,  like  the  other,  a  mere  metaphor,  except  that  the 
affirmation  by  which,  had  it  received  the  regular  form  of  that 
figure,  the  people  would  have  been  declared  to  be  an  indi- 
vidual, is  omitted.  It  presents,  therefore,  no  difficulty  to  the 
expositor. 

VII.  From  these  lofty  figures,  in  which  agents  and  objects 
of  one  class  are  employed  in  the  description  of  another,  the 
transition,  though  natural  and  easy,  is  yet  great,  to  prophetic 
symbolization,  in  which  one  set  of  agents  or  objects  is  j^ed  as 
the  representative  of  another.  The  symbolic  use  of  agents 
and  objects  is  wholly  different  from  their  figurative  use. 
First,  when  employed  as  symbols,  they  were  always  present 
to  the  prophets,  and  the  objects  of  their  perception  either 
naturally,  as  the  symbols  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  to  Ezekiel, 
Chapter  iv.  5,  or  supematurally,  as  in  his  visions  and  those  of 
Daniel  Zechariah  and  John.  Agents  and  objects  that  are 
used  figuratively  were  not  always  nor  often,  and  never 
necessarily,  present  to  the  prophets  who  used  them.  Jerusa- 
lem might  as  easily  be  compared  to  a  woman,  and  Judah  de- 
nominated a  lion,  in  the  absence  of  those  objects,  as  in  their 
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presetice.  Next»  The  symbol  h  always  of  a  dtlferent  speeies 
from  that  which  it  represents^  when  a  proper  symboi  of  u  dif- 
ferent species  can  be  found  >  And  third!  y»  The  relntioD 
that  subsissls  between  them^  when  they  are  of  different  species, 
is  that  of  analogy*  Thus,  a  destructive  tornado  discharging 
lightning  and  crimson  rain,  denotes  a  slaughtering  and  de- 
vastating army ;  a  furious  wild  beast,  a  cruel  and  bloody  cod- 
queror;  an  angel  summoning  the  nations  to  fear  God  and 
give  him  glory,  an  order  of  men  proclaiming  to  them  the  calls 
and  warnings  of  the  gospel 

From  this  analysis  of  the  several  species  of  figures,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  they  differ  essentially  from  symbols^  and  are  to  be 
interpreted  by  wholly  difTerent  laws.  1,  In  the  figurative 
use  of  agents  objects  and  actSj  it  is  always  stated  who  or 
what  it  is  that  is  the  subject  of  the  figure ;  but  not  in  their 
symbolic  use,  except  when  an  interpretation  of  them  Is  given. 
In  other  instances  it  is  left  to  be  deduced  from  the  nature  of 
the  symbol.  2.  Figures  are  used  for  illust rattan  mertty; 
symbois  for  representation.  They  therefore  who  mistake 
metaphors  for  symbols,  or  symbols  for  metaphors,  neeessarily 
misinterpret  them.  An  agent  or  object  may  be  u$ed  in  a 
metaphor  appropriately  to  describe  another,  which  it  ia  totallv 
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surface,  as  a  plough  cuts  a  furrow  through  the  soil.  But  a 
plough  could  not  properly  be  employed  as  a  symbol  of  a  ship ; 
as  there  is  no  analogy  whatever  between  their  nature,  or  the 
ends  of  their  agency.  A  ship  is  driven  through  the  water  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  merchandise  or  passengers  from  one 
port  to  another;  but  the  plough  carries  no  passengers  or 
cargo  ;  and  is  not  drawn  through  the  soil  for  the  sake  of  some 
end  to  be  attained  simply  at  the  termination  of  the  furrow. 
The  passage  of  a  ship  through  the  surface  of  the  ocean  is  not 
in  order  to  the  effect  which  it  produces  on  the  water  itself, 
but  to  a  wholly  different  end.  The  passage  of  the  plough 
however,  through  the  soil,  is  solely  in  order  to  the  production 
of  the  furrow  which  it  cuts.  To  treat  the  metaphorical  use 
of  such  objects,  therefore,  as  equivalent  to  their  symbolic  use, 
or  their  symbolic  as  the  same  as  their  metaphorical  use,  is 
necessarily  to  misrepresent  them.  Yet  this  confusion  of  me- 
taphors with  symbols,  and  symbols  with  metaphors,  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  errors  of  writers  on  the  prophecies.  A 
large  share  of  their  false  constructions  of  symbols  is  founded 
on  the  assumption  that  they  fill  the  same  office  as  the  meta- 
phors'of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  same  agents  or  acts 
are  employed.  Most  of  their  misinterpretations  of  metaphors 
are  founded  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  symbols,  and  as- 
scription  to  them  thereby  of  a  representative  and  factitious 
meaning.  And  a  still  more  common  error,  is  the  treatment 
of  passages  that  are  without  either  figure  or  symbol,  as 
though  they  were  tropical  or  symbolic.  We  present  a  few 
examples  to  show  the  manner  in  which  they  have  mistaken 
them  ;  and  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which  these  laws  con- 
fute their  false  constructions,  and  unfold  the  true  meaning. 

I.  One  of  their  most  frequent  errors,  is  the  interpretation  of 
language  as  tropical,  that  involves  no  figure  whatever.  The 
figure  ascribed  to  such  passages  is  usually  the  metaphor. 
Thus,  Yitringa  and  others  regard  Isaiah  ii.  2,  and  Micah  iv. 
1,  as  metaphorical. 

"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the  mountain  of 
the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  on  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto 
it." 
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In  Micah  it  is  preceded  by  the  following  prediction. 

i*  Therefore  shall  Ziati  for  your  sake,  be  ploughed  tm  a  iield,  a^ 
Jenifialcm  shall  hecoine  heaps,  and  the  mountam  of  the  house  as  the 
high  places  of  the  forest." — Chap.  ill.  12, 

*^But  in  the  last  ilays,  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  the  mouDtain  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord  sfrall  he  estahlished  on  the  lop  of  the  mountaiiiSj 
and  it  shall  he  exalted  above  the  hilb,  and  people  shall  flow  unto  it." 
— Chap.  iv.  1. 

"  There  is  a  mystery/'  Vitringa  says,  "  couched  in  the  pre- 
dicate of  thia  passage  which  the  prophet,  in  place  of  uttering  literally, 
'presents  me taphorlce  eijig\irale^  under  a  metaphor,  by  saying  thai  those 
sacred  mountains  will  in  the  last  limes  appear  higher  than  the  other 
mounlains,  and  placed  as  it  were  on  their  top  ;  the  meaning  of  which 
iSt  that  Mount  Zion.  on  which  the  temple  and  place  of  teaching  of 
the  true  Go<i  will  be  seen,  will  in  the  last  time ?»  because  of  some  pre- 
rogative peculiar  to  it,  lie  more  frequented,  notable  and  famed,  ihaa  all 
other  mountains  and  hills  thut  have  been  the  scene  of  events  that 
gave  them  celebrity  ;  for  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  which  alone 
obtains  liere^  a  thing  is  said  to  be  exalted,  which  is  advanced  to  a 
higher  grade  of  honor,  byihe  bestow ment  of  some  peculiar  dignity  or 
prerogative  ;  or  made  by  that  dignity  or  privilege  more  honorahle 
and  famous  than  others  of  its  class**' — CommeiU*  in  Jcsaium,  p.  65, 
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are  then  affirmed  of  it,  are  such  as  are  proper  to  that  imputed 
nature,  not  to  its  own.  Thus  if  a  man  is  declared  to  be  a 
tiger,  and  dispositions  and  acts  are  ascribed  to  him  under  that 
designation,  they  are  acts  of  aggression  or  ferocity  or  blood- 
shedding,  such  as  are  proper  to  a  tiger. 

It  is  clear  therefore  from  these  criteria  that  the  passage  is 
not  metaphorical.  The  subject  of  the  prediction  is  Mount 
Zion  of  Jerusalem.  This  is  manifest  from  its  connexion  in 
Micah  with  the  prophecy  of  the  desolation  of  that  city.  The 
mount  that  is  in  the  last  times  to  be  established,  or  made  the 
permanent  site  and  foundation  of  the  Lord's  house,  is  a  part  of 
Jerusalem  that  should  first  be  ploughed  and  become  heaps  of 
ruins ;  and  that  elevation  on  which  the  house  of  the  Lord 
stood,  that  should  before  that  period  become  as  the  high 
places  of  the  forest.  This  Vitringa,  and  those  who  concur 
with  him  in  the  construction  of  the  passage,  admit.  That 
which  is  predicted  of  it,  is  not  a  metaphorical  establishment 
and  elevation  therefore ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  its  nature,  as  it  should  be,  in  order  that  the  predicate 
might  be  a  metaphor.  There  is  nothing  incompatible  with 
the  nature  of  Mount  Zion,  that  instead  of  being  ploughed, 
strewed  with  heaps  of  ruins,  and  left  like  the  high  places  of  a 
forest,  unfrequented  and  overrun  with  wild  vegetation  and 
wood,  it  should  be  cleared  of  its  ruins,  and  made  the  fixed 
site,  and  by  the  erection  perhaps  of  massy  substructions,  the 
firm  foundation  of  the  Lord's  house.  There  is  nothing  in- 
consistent with  its  nature,  in  its  being  higher  than  the  other 
hills  on  which  Jerusalem  is  built.  Some  writers  have  sup- 
posed, indeed,  that  the  mountains  on  the  head  of  which  it  is 
promised  the  mount  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established, 
are  Sinai,  Horeb,  Lebanon,  and  others,  and  that  they  were 
brought  together  in  the  vision,  and  Mount  Zion  placed  on 
their  top;  but  it  is  wholly  without  authority  and  absurd. 
There  is  no  intimation  that  the  mountains  and  hills  which 
Zion  is  to  surpass  in  height  are  any  others  than  the  adjacent 
elevations  of  Jerusalem,  which  that  Mount  naturally  oveiv 
looks.  It  is  incredible  that  the  mountains  meant  are  Sinai, 
Horeb,  Carmel,  Tabor,  Hermon,  Lebanon,  and  others  that  are 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  they  were  brought 
together  in  the  vision,  and  made  a  basis  for  the  support  of 
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Mount  Ziori.  They  vvouicl  have  occupied^  not  only  the  whole 
area  of  JutJea,  but  a  large  part  of  Palestine-  It  is  incon- 
sistent also  with  the  repreisentatbn  that  all  nations  shall  flow 
unto  it.  The  elevjiliou  of  a  temple  to  the  topof  such  a  cluster 
of  mountains,  would  he  io  render  it  inaccessible  to  the  nalionsj 
and  place  it  also  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  viMon.  An 
edifice  on  the  head  of  Lebanon  would  be  wholiy  undi»- 
tinguishable  from  tlie  vales  and  plains  at  its  foot* 

Sueh  an  elevation  of  tJie  tern  pi  e^  moreover,  would  have  no 
adaptation  to  indicate  the  events  which  Vitringa  regards  its 
exaUatiuji  as  denoting.  There  is  no  similitude  between  a 
great  height,  and  a  clearer  manifestation  of  God*s  presenca^  a 
fuller  teaching  of  his  will,  and  a  purer  worship-  Lofty  moun- 
tains may  be,  and  have  been  the  scene  of  false  teaching  and 
idolatrous  worship,  as  well  as  the  true.  There  surely  is  no 
analogy  between  I  fie  elevation  of  a  temple  to  such  a  height 
as  lo  render  it  un^listin^uishable,  and  a  clearer  manifestation 
of  the  divine  presence.  The  effect  of  such  a  union  of  the 
great  mountains  of  Palestine  and  the  wilderness,  and  impo^* 
tion  of  Zion  on  their  top,  would  be  to  interpose  insurmount^ 
able  barriers  between  the  worshipper  and  the  place  of  wor- 
ship,  and  make  /Agfflcouspicuous  therefore, — not  the  Mount  of 
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Mount  Olivet,  half  to  the  north  and  half  to  the  south,  and  the 
depression  of  the  other  hills  to  a  plain,  that  Jerusalem  is  to  be 
exalted.  The  construction  placed  on  the  prediction  by  these 
writers  is,  thus,  in  every  respect  wrong.  The  passage  is  not 
metaphorical,  but  foreshows  what  is  perfectly  suited  to  the 
nature  of  Mount  Zion,  that  in  place  of  be|ng  strewed  with 
ruins,  and  left  a  solitude  like  the  unfrequented  heights  of  a 
forest,  it  shall  be  made  the  permanent  site, and  immovable 
foundation  of  the  Lord's  house,  and  elevated  as  it  has  ever 
been,  above  the  other  hills  of  Jerusalem ;  and  had  Calvin, 
Vitringa,  Michaelis,  Hengstenberg,  and  the  crowd  of  earlier 
and  later  writers  who  have  ascribed  to  it  the  other  meaning 
been  aware  of  the  laws  of  the  metaphor,  they  would  have 
seen  that  it  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the 
passage  to  place  on  it  any  other  than  this  construction. 

Vitringa  and  others,  in  like  manner  regard  the  prediction, 
Isaiah  xi.  11,  12,  of  the  recall  of  the  Israelites  to  their  own 
land,  as  metaphorical,  and  denoting  their  conversion  to 
Christ 

"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  the  Lord  shall  set  his 
hand  again  the  second  time  to  recover  the  remnant  of  his  people 
which  shall  be  left,  from  Assyria,  and  from  Egypt,  and  from  Pathros, 
and  from  Cush,  and  from  Elam,  c^d  from  Shinar,  and  from  Hamath, 
and  from  the  islands  of  the  sea.  And  he  shall  set  up  an  ensign  to 
the  nations,  and  shall  assemble  the  outcasts  of  Israel,  and  gather 
together  the  dispersed  of  Judah  from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth." 

This  Vitringa  interprets  of  a  spiritual  gathering  of  Jews 
that  was  to  take  place  under  the  reign  of  Christ ;  and  regards 
it  as  denoting  the  gathering  of  the  elect  of  that  nation  who 
were  scattered  among  the  Gentiles,  that  was  accomplished  in 
the  age  of  the  apostles,  instead  of  their  general  conversion, 
which  is  to  take  place  at  a  future  period. — Comment,  pp.  346, 
347.  But  the  language  is  not  metaphorical.  There  is  no  as- 
cription here  to  the  Israelites,  who  are  expressly  named  as 
the  subjects  of  the  prediction,  of  an  act  or  event  that  is  un- 
suited  to  their  nature.  It  is  as  compatible  with  their  attributes, 
and  as  conformable  to  the  laws  of  the  physical  world,  that 
they  should  return  from  the  various  countries  to  which  they 
have  been  scattered,  as  it  is  with  the  constitution  of  any  other 
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people  or  Individuals  to  migrate  from  one  pi  nee  to  »nolIi«r. 
Theie  i^  no  ^netaphofj  therefore,  whatever  in  the  passage;  wt 
any  other  figure  in  the  expressions  that  rchue  to  this  Isnielitir«; 
and  it  accordingly  cannot  by  any  possibility  denote  their 
conversion.  As  the  terms  of  the  affirnmtion  ara  ttaed  in  llieif 
literal  sense,  and  would  be  were  they  used  metaphoncallTf 
and  as  that  which  they  affirm  respecting  the  Israelites  is  p«r- 
fectly  compatible  with  their  nature,  the  laws  of  language 
make  it  absolutely  impossible  that  it  should  mean  snythiiLg 
else,  than  that  which  it  literally  expresses. 

Were  it  admitted  that  the  verbs  recover,  assemble,  and  gatJitn 
are  used  metaphorically,  and  denote  that  the  Israelites  are  to 
become  tfie  subjects  of  a  change  of  a  wholly  diOeretit  uattirc 
from  that  w4iich  they  literally  describe,  they  still  could  mi 
signify  their  rege aeration  and  conversion  to  God*  There  it 
no  resemblance  between  a  migration  from  one  country  tfi  an- 
other, and  a  spiritual  renovation,  A  change  of  the  bodyp  b$ 
from  illness  to  health,  from  deformity  to  beauty,  praa^enu  a 
resemblance  to  the  change  of  the  rnind  from  n  condjlion  of 
moral  disorder,  to  spiritual  lifej  but  a  mere  removal  of  the 
body  from  one  country  or  place  t£>  another,  while  itself  ro* 
mAins  in  th^  sAm^  nhv^tirial  RtiiUtA-ii^ibitJifiA^inAK  r#L«#imkljiiirJL 
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prediction  of  Christ's  coming,  Luke  xxi.  27,  and  other  similar 
passages,  as  metaphorical. 

"  Then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  a  cloud,  with 
power  and  great  glory." 

**  For  as  the  lightning  cometh  out  of  the  east,  and  shineth  even 
onto  the  west ;  so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be. 
Then  shall  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn,  and  they  shall  see  the  Son 
of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  power  and  great 
glory." — Matthew  xxiv.  27-30. 

"  Behold  he  cometh  with  clouds ;  and  every  eye  shall  see  him, 
and  they  which  pierced  him ;  and  all  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall 
wail  because  of  him." — Rev.  i.  7. 

These  passages  he  construes  ; — not  as  teaching  that  Christ 
is  to  come  in  person  in  the  clouds,  and  visibly  to  all  eyes  ;  as 
they  assert, — but  instead,  that  he  is  invisibly  to  exert  some 
other  act  of  a  wholly  different  nature  ;  such  a^  the  infliction 
of  judgments  on  men  by  the  second  causes  which  he  ordinarily 
employs  for  that  purpose. — Sac.  Cal.  vol.  iii.  pp.  427,  428. 
But  the  prediction  is  not  metaphorical.  There  is  nothing 
incompatible  with  Christ's  nature  in  his  coming  in  the  clouds 
visibly  to  all  eyes,  .in  power  and  great  glory.  Instead  the 
apostles  were,  at  his  ascension  into  a  cloud,  expressly  assured 
that  he  shall  come  again  in  the  same  manner  as  they  saw  him 
go  into  heaven. — Acts  i.  9-11.  There  is  no  figure  whatever 
in  the  passage  ;  and  no  law  of  language  by  which  it  can  mean 
anything  else  than  that  which  it  directly  asserts.  To  treat  that 
which  is  predicated  of  Christ,  as  metaphorical,  is  as  totally 
unauthorized,  as  it  were  to  interpret  his  name  as  used  figura- 
tively, to  denote  some  other  being ;  and  as  gross  a  violation 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  speech.  If  the  license  he  here 
assumes  be  legitimate,  there  is  not  an  aflSrmation  in  the  Scrip- 
tures that  has  a  certain  and  demonstrable  meaning.  The  word 
metaphorical  ceases  to  stand  for  that  which  involves  a  meta- 
phor, and  is  made  to  mean  that  the  language  to  which  it  is 
applied,  is  susceptible  of  any  construction  which  the  interpre- 
ter chooses  to  place  on  it. 

11.  Another  error  of  frequent  occurrence  is  the  treatment 
of  literal  passages  as  though  they  were  symbolical.     An 
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import  is  often  ascribed  to  Isaiah  xi*  6,  that  is  founded  on 

that  assumption, 

**  The  wolf  ulso  shut!  dwell  with  the  lamh,  €iod  the  leopard  ibill 
lie  down  with  the  kid ;  rurd  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  tk 
fatJiiig  together ;  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them*  And  the  oowsiu! 
tiie  bear  ^hall  feed  ;  the  ir  young  ones  shall  lie  down  together.  And 
the  lion  shall  ent  straw  like  the  ox.  And  the  suckiJif  child  sSidl 
play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp-  and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  b&OJ 
on  the  cockatrice's  deji.  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  iQ  all  mj 
holy  mountain/' 

A  large  number  of  writers  of  learning  and  authority  hare 
assumed  that  the  animals  here  enumerated,  are  representatives 
of  men.    Thiis  Theodoret  says,  Aja  ^w\f  ij^^epwu  to*vwv  nai  offht 

"  Through  the  gentle  and  ferocious  animals  he  now  by  a 
figure  describes  the  diflerent  dispositions  of  men  ;  for  be 
compares  a  rapaciotis  spirit  to  the  wolf;  and  the  gentle  and 
meek  to  a  larub/"  And  he  supposed  the  prophecy  had  its 
fulfil tnent  in  his  own  age,  in  the  promiscuous  participation  by 
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eats  the  food  of  the  latter  ;  and  tlie  wolf  will  continue  to  be 
a  woli^  when  he  lies  down  with  the  lamb.     There  is  no  figure 
by  which  the  subjects  of  the  prediction  can  he  any  others 
than  the  animals  and  persons  that  are  named  in  it : — ^inasmuch 
as  there  is  no  figure  in  which  the  subject  is  not  either  that  to 
which  the  predicate  is  directly  applied,  such  as  the  simile, 
metaphor,  and  personification  ;  or  else  one  which  it  is  express- 
ly shown  by  the  context,  it  is  employed  to  illustrate  ;  such  as 
the  hypocatastasis  allegory  and  parable.      But  there  is  no 
intimation  here  that  these  animals  are  used  in  the  place  of 
men^  to  illustrate  changes  that  are  to  take  place  in  their  dispo- 
sitions and  habits  towards  each  other.    And  such  a  supposition 
is  precluded,  by  the  prediction  respecting  the  sucking  and 
weaned  child,  in  relation  to  the  asp  and  basilisk.     Had  it  been 
the  design  of  the  ascription  of  such  peaceful  and  social  habits 
to  the  wild  and  ferocious  animals,  to  show  that  barbarous  men 
are  to  become  mild  and  harmless,  it  would  have  been  unne- 
cessary and  incongruous  to  add  that  they  are  to  become  such 
even  towards  young  children,  who  are  not  usually  the  objects 
of  their  cruelty.    If  the  passage  then  had  the  meaning  which 
Theodoret  attributes  to  it,  it  would  be,  not  by  any  species  of 
figure,  but  by  a  use  of  the  animals  as  symbols.    His  interpre- 
tation, accordingly,  implies  that  the  predictioa  is  symbolic,  and 
is  to  be  construed  therefore,  not  by  the  laws  of  figures,  but  of 
symbolization. 

Cocceius  regarded  the  gentle  animals  as  representatives  of 
the  church,  and  the  ferocious  of  the  world. 

<*  Extra  dubium  est ;  Ecclesiam  per  mansueta  animalia  significari, 
et  pueros.  Est  ibi  agnus,  hsDdus,  vitulus,  agnus  saginatus,  vacca  et 
pulli  ejus,  bos.  Varia  in  Ecclesia  dona  sunt ;  fructus  Spiritus  varii : 
Farias  operationes,  utilitates,  ministeria.  Id  nunc  sufiiciet  nobis.  In 
mundo  rursus  lupi,  pantherse,  juvenes  leones,  ursse,  leo,  aspis,  basi- 
liscus.  Homo  irregenitus  est  bestia.  Non  est  opus,  ut  accurate  nos- 
carous,  quod  animal  sit  basiliscus.  Voluit  Scriptura  pestilentissi- 
mum,  et  indomiti  veneni  animal  significare. 

"  Tame  animals  and  children  are  undoubtedly  employed  to  denote 
the  church ;  and  among  them  are  the  lamb,  the  kid,  the  calf,  the 
fatted  lamb,  the  cow  and  her  young,  the  ox.  There  is  a  diversity  of 
gifts  in  the  church.  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  various  ;  and  there 
IB  a  variety  of  operationsi  uses,  and  ministries.     On  the  other  hand. 
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in  the  world  there  arc  wolves^  panth^ri,  lions  and  th^if  yoitng^  bMTH, 
the  asps  the  baflilisk.  Man  i3nreg(?tiemtod  i«  a  boit^i  It  h  WK 
noecssary  that  we  should  koow  what  lort  of  rni  imtin^l  the  haiiliid 
is.    The  prophet  meant  to  denote  by  it  nn  tmimml  of  the  dtidltcri 

venom." 

And  expressing  his  dissent  from  a  constructioji  which  be 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Jerome,  he  adds,  "  But  we  more  pTo- 
perly  consider  lambs  as  standing  for  men  whom  God  has  t^ 
generated  and  sanctified  out  of  all  nations ;  and  wolvesasde^ 
notbg  those  who  are  still  tinrenewed/'  And  he  interpreted 
that  part  of  the  passage  as  foreshowing  that  the  enemies  of 
Christ  would  hypocritically  join  themselves  to  hi»  church  as 
its  friends,  and  sobnitt  themselves  to  its  teachers  mxd  rulerii 
and  regarded  it  as  fulfilled  in  the  vast  accession  to  the  church 
of  mere  nominal  converts  under  Constantiue  and  bis  succe^r* 
in  the  fourth  century.  To  the  agents  of  the  fourtii  verae  he 
assigned  a  diflerent  office,  and  referred  the  fui^ment  lo  a  ltt«i 
period. 

'*  Vers,  7.  Imago  exhibitufp  alteriua  faciei  Ecclesfar.  Vwtit  H 
ursapaacuntj  pulli  illarum  una  rocttbftgt;  leo^jg^^aaamtf 
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what  a  cow  is  to  a  family.  The  bear  is  to  proceed  in  the  same  man- 
ner also.  There  will  be  a  hierarchy  of  heretics  who  will  likewise 
educate  their  sons  and  clergy.  They  will  dwell  together  peacefully 
in  the  same  region.  There  will  besides  be  a  lion,  that  is  a  power 
armed  with  the  sword.  There  will  be  a  time  in  which  that  also  will 
abstain  from  the  blood  of  the  sheep,  and  be  content  to  feed  on  the 
possessions  and  fruits  of  peace." 

He  refers  the  8th  and  9th  verses  to  a  still  later  period. 
They  show,  he  says,  that  in  the  course  of  time,  the  church  is 
to  be  associated  with  the  asp  and  basilisk,  having,  however,  a 
separate  place,  which  is  to  be  as  it  were  the  holy  mount  of 
the  Lord,  though  in  the  vicinity  of  the  den  of  the  basilisk  and 
asp ;  that  it  is  to  be  a  sport  to  children  to  provoke  those  vi- 
pers, by  thrusting  the  hand  into  their  dens,  and  yet  that  they 
will  not  prove  either  deadly  or  hurtful  in  all  God*s  holy 
mount ;  and  he  interprets  the  reptiles  of  antichrist,  and  the 
young  children  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

**  Videmus  hlc  sub  regno  Christi  distinctionem  inter  MorUem  sane- 
tern,  et  lustrum  Basilisci.  Communio  igitur  Luporum  (sub  verbis  ag- 
DoninKse  Agnis  associantium)  et  Agnorum  non  semper  duratura  erat 
in  Ecclesia :  sed  tandem  erat  rumpenda.  Ibi  hierarchia  Ursse,  et 
Vacce.  Tandem  regnum  Basilisci;  h.  e.  ipsius  Antichristi.  Et 
ille  quidem  ad  tempus  manet  occultatus ;  tandem  tamen  et  detegitur. 
Et  ille  quidem  furit  ut  Aspis,  ut  Basiliscus  ;  sed  tamen  co^rceretur 
divina  providentia,  et  quidem  pedetentim  in  omni  monte  sancto  Dei ; 
h.  e.  in  omni  loco  Ecclesise  Reformatse :  et  ludibrium  debet  etiam  par- 
Tulis:  h.  e.  ipsis  catechumenis  et  tironibus." 

*'  We  here  see  the  distinction  under  Christ's  kingdom  between  the 
holy  mount  and  the  basilisk's  den.  The  communion  accordingly  of 
the  wolves  and  lambs  was  not  always  to  continue  in  the  church,  but 
was  in  time  to  be  broken  off.  Then  succeeded  the  hierarchy  of  the 
bear  and  the  cow.  At  length  followed  the  kingdom  of  the  basilisk, 
K  e.  of  Antichrist  himself.  And  he  will  remain  hid  for  a  time,  but 
will  finally  be  detected  ;  and  he  will  rage  like  the  asp  and  the 
basilisk.  He  will,  however,  be  brought  into  subjection  by  divine 
providence,  though  gradually,  in  all  Grod's  holy  mount ;  by  which 
is  meant  the  territory  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  will  become  a 
sport  to  little  children  ;  i.  e.  catechumens  and  young  learners." 

He  thus  proceeds  throughout  his  explication  of  the  passage 
OQ  the  assumption  that  the  animals  and  children  are  represen- 
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tatives  of  men ;  and  we  have  quoted  him  thus  at  large  thit 
the  reader  may  see  the  lengths  to  which  fanciful  writers  have 
gone  in  the  ml  scun  struct  ion  of  the  plainest  predictions,  from 
inattention  lo  the  marks  that  distinguish  simple  language  from 
figures  and  syiribols,  and  ignorance  of  their  several  laws, 
Vitringa  pnt  essentially  the  same  construction  on  the  pas- 
saf^e  ;  treating  the  tame  animals  as  symbols  of  the  regenerale 
and  sanctified  members  of  the  churchj  and  the  wild  and 
venomous  of  tlieir  civil  and  ecclesiastical  enemies;  but  like 
Theodoret  and  Calvin,  founds  that  interpretation  on  the  equal- 
ly fal?e  supposition  that  they  have  that  meaning  by  a  metaphor. 
The  assumption,  lio we ver,  that  the  passage  is  symbolic,  is  as 
wholly  without  autlinrity,  and  as  inconsistent  with  its  natiirej 
as  that  it  is  a  metaphor,  or  a  comparison.  It  is  an  invariable 
law  of  symbols  that  they  are  either  actually  present  to  the 
prophet  in  their  prnj>er  natures,  and  act  the  parts  assigned  lo 
them  under  his  notice  ;  or  else  they  are  exhibited  to  him  in 
vision,  and  in  that  state  exert  their  acts  before  him.  They 
ace  0  r  d  i  n  ^1  y  a  re  a  1  w  a  y  s  r  e  p  re  sen  te  d  as  be  hel  d  b  y  the  prophet, 
and  exerting  in  his  presence  and  sight  the  agencies,  and 
meeting  the  influences  which  are  used  as   symbols  of  the  acts 
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customary  dispositions  and  acts,  but  wholly  unlike  them,  and 
imply  a  miraculous  change  in  their  affections  and  modes  of 
life.  In  this  deviation  therefore  from  that  law,  we  have  the 
most  absolute  certainty  that  they  are  not  symbols ;  and  had 
Cocceius  and  Yitringa  been  aware  of  the  principles  of  sym- 
bolic representation,  they  would  not  have  assigned  to  them 
that  office. 

And  finally,  their  treatment  of  the  passage  as  symbolic  is 
shown  to  be  unauthorized,  by  the  fact  that  the  constructions 
they  put  on  it  are  as  contradictory  to  history,  and  to  the  predic- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  respecting  the  church  and  its  enemies,  as 
they  are  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  symbolization.  It  is  not  a 
fact,  as  Theodoret  assumes,  that  the  vast  body  of  mere  nominal 
converts,  who,  in  the  fourth  century,  entered  the  church  and 
associated  with  the  purer  worshippers,  proved  entirely  harm- 
less to  them  and  dwelt  with  them  in  peace.  So  far  from  it,  they 
seduced  a  vast  crowd  of  them  into  sujperstition  and  idol  hom- 
age, and  at  length  persecuted  those  who  continued  steadfast 
in  allegiance  to  Christ,  with  remorseless  cruelty,  swept 
myriads  of  them  to  the  grave,  and  drove  those  who  escaped 
into  seclusion  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  Italy,  and  Gaul. 

The  references  of  the  passage  by  Cocceius  to  later  ages  of 
the  church  are  equally  at  variance  with  the  history  of  both 
the  true  and  false  worshippers  of  those  periods.  There  have, 
indeed,  been  hierarchies  that  educated  their  catechumens  and 
clergy ;  but  they  have  not  dwelt  together  in  peace  and  unity. 
Instead,  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches  have  maintained  a 
violent  contest  for  more  than  twelve  hundred  years  ;  and  the 
Catholic  hierarchies  have  quarrelled  with  one  another  from 
the  period  of  their  nationalization.  Nor  has  the  prediction 
respecting  the  sucking  and  weaned  child,  and  the  asp  and  the 
basilisk,  had  any  fulfilment  in  the  dispositions  of  the  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  towards  each  other.  The  Protestants 
have  exhibited  very  little  of  the  innocence,  insuspiciousness, 
or  inexperience  of  the  sucking  and  weaned  child ;  and  the 
Catholics  have  laid  aside  as  little  of  their  natural  disposition 
to  poison  and  destroy  those  who  fall  within  their  power,  and 
lost  as  little  of  their  venom.  No  basilisk  was  ever  animated  by 
a  deadlier  malignity,  or  more  eager  to  fix  its  fangs  in  its  assail- 
ant, than  the  papal  hierarchy  is,  and  has  been  at  every  period. 
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to  \ufme  Its  fatal  poison  into  the  Protestant  churchy  strike  il 
ivith  tlie  torpor  of  death,  and  witness  its  dissolution. 

Their  conKtruction  ^s  in  equal  inconsistency  with  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  Scriptures  respecting  the  treatment  the  pure 
worshippers  were  to  receive  from  the  antichristian  powen 
They  present  no  intimation  that  the  usurping  and  persecutiog 
civil  rulers  and  ecclesiastics  would  suspend  their  ambition 
pride  and  malignity,  and  dwell  in  harmony  with  those  i^'ho 
should  refuse  submission  to  their  authority  and  denounce  tbeir 
false  worship.  So  far  from  it,  they  predict  that  the  wild 
beast  is  to  make  war  on  the  saints,  and  the  false  prophet  per- 
secute and  wear  them  out  through  their  whole  career,  and  ore 
at  the  last  to  marshal  their  armies  in  opposition  to  Christ  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom.  Their  reference 
of  the  passage  is  thus  as  contradictory  to  history  and  the  pro- 
phecies respecting:  antichrist  and  the  true  church,  as  their 
assumption  is  witl]  it5  nature  that  its  animals  and  children  are 
used  as  symbols  of  men.  And  to  what  a  total  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  prediction  their  misconception  of  the  principle  on 
which  its  terms  are  employed  has  led  them  !  What  a  falsej 
absurd,  and  self- refuting  prophecy  have  they  substituted  for 
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resurrection  is  limited  to  the  holy  who  rise  to  everlasting 
life.  "  And  many  of  the  sleepers  of  the  dust  shall  awake ; 
— and  these  (the  awakened  shall  be)  to  everlasting  life; — 
thoee,  the  una  wakened/'  who  are  not  included  in  the  many 
of  that  prediction,  ^  (shall  be)  to  shame  and  everlasting  con- 
tempt." It  is  a  prophecy,  accordingly,  of  the  resurrection 
and  glorification  of  the  holy  dead  at  the  advent  of  Christ ; 
like  the  prediction,  1  Corinth,  xv.  22,  23,  **  As  in  Adam  all 
die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive ;  But  every 
man  in  his  own  order ;  Christ  the  first  fruits ;  afterwards 
they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming.^  And,  Rev.  xx.  4-6, 
where  the  entrance  of  the  souls  of  the  martyrs  and  those  who 
had  not  apostatized,  on  a  life  and  reign  with  Christ  a  thousand 
years,  is  declared  to  be  the  first  resurrection  ;  while  the  rest  of 
the  dead  lived  not  again  till  the  thousand  years  were  finished. 
But  this  resurrection  cannot  be  a  moral  renovation,  unless 
the  sleepers  of  the  dust  are  used  as  symbols  of  the  unregene- 
rate,  and  their  awakening  is  representative  of  their  being 
quickened  to  spiritual  life.  The  passage  is  indeed  figurative ; 
but  the  figure  which  it  involves  cannot  generate  such  a 
meaning.  Though  the  word  sleepers  is  metaphorical ;  it  is 
used  as  a  predicate  of  subjects  that  are  designated  by  the  term 
"many,"  which  involves  no  figure.  The  many  are  indi- 
viduals of  the  human  race.  They  are  called  sleepers  of  the 
dust  by  a  metaphor,  to  denote  that  they  will  have  died  and 
been  buried.  The  subjects  of  the  prediction,  therefore,  are 
individuals  of  the  human  race,  who  shall  have  died  and  been 
buried  in  the  dust.  The  verb  awake  is  also  used  metaphori- 
cally, and  according  to  the  law  of  that  figure  afiSrms  an  act  of  the 
dead,  that  is  in  fact  wholly  incompatible  with  their  state,  and 
cannot  literally  take  place ;  and  is  employed  to  show  that 
those  of  whom  it  is  predicated,  are  to  become  the  subjects  of 
a  change  that  will  be  to  them  what  awaking  to  consciousness 
and  activity  is  to  those  who  have  been  asleep.  It  is  inter- 
preted, accordingly,  as  a  change  "  to  everlasting  life  ;"  and  is 
therefore  a  resurrection.  Construed  then  by  the  laws  of  phi- 
lology, the  prediction  cannot  possibly  denote  anything  else 
than  a  bodily  resurrection.  As  the  corporeally  dead  and 
buried  are  indisputably  the  subjects  of  the  predicate,  they 
must  as  certainly  be  the  subjects  of  that  which  is  afiirmed  of 
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them.  If  then  as  Professor  Bush  assumes,  the  dead  mi 
buried  denote  those  who  are  living  in  the  natural  My, 
and  their  awakening  signifies  their  moral  renovatiotif  it  rrmii 
be  by  their  being  used  as  symbols.  But  they  ara  ocit  m- 
ployed  in  that  relation*  Ist.  Because  they  were  neitJieT 
actually  present  to  the  prophet,  nor  exhibited  tu  liim  m 
vision,  as  they  would  have  been  had  they  been  employed  ai 
symbols.  He  did  not  witness  the  resurrection  of  the  sleepen 
of  the  dust  to  everlasting  life.  He  did  not  see  a  reprcieata* 
tioD  of  it  in  a  vision.  Instead,  he  predicts  it  as  ititure,  tui4  to 
take  place  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  2d*  Because  a  resuireC' 
tion  to  immortal  life  is  not  a  proper  symbol  of  a  niOTal  tmy 
vation  ;  inasmuch  as  in  the  order  of  providence  regener&M 
precedes  such  a  bodily  resurrection,  and  is  aprerequisild  toiU 
To  make  such  a  resurrection  the  ^ynib^it  of  liie  new  biftt 
Is  to  make  a  consequent  the  representative  of  an  antecedflfit; 
an  effect  the  sjonbol  of  a  necessary  condition  of  its  existence  ? 
which  is  bconsistent  with  their  natural  order,  and  ojftiii£t  | 
an  alog  y .  If  the  r e  s  u  r  r e  c  t  i  on  of  d  ea  d  bod  ies  to  an  immortal  liwl 
glorious  life  were  used  as  a  symbol  of  some  other  erent  I 
of  a  resembling  nature,  analogy  would  require  that  it  shouM     J 
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cordingly  can  have  no  other  meaning  than  that  which  is 
assigned  to  it  by  the  laws  of  philology ;  that  the  holy  dead 
are  to  be  raised  at  the  coming  of  Christ  to  an  immortal  and 
glorious  life,  and  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament, 
and  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever. 

A  number  of  expositors  have  fallen  into  a  similar  error 
in  the  construction  of  Isaiah  ii.  2,  and  the  corresponding 
prediction,  Micah  iv.  1  :  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the 
last  days,  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  esta- 
blished on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted 
above  the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it ;"  by  assum- 
ing that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  stands  for  the 
Christian  church  ;  its  restoration  from  its  ruinous  condition, 
and  becoming  the  fixed  site  of  the  Lord's  house,  for  the 
elevation  of  the  church  to  strength  and  conspicuity ;  and  the 
confluence  of  the  nations,  their  conversion  and  union  with  it. 
If  that  then  be  their  meaning,  it  must  be  by  the  use  of  the 
mountains,  hills,  and  nations,  as  symbols,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
no  other  medium  by  which  they  can  acquire  such  a  significa- 
tion. There  is  no  figure  in  the  passage  by  which  the  mount 
of  the  Lord's  house  can  denote  the  church.  It  involves  no 
comparison  ;  and  no  comparison  could  give  it  such  a  mean- 
ing. It  involves  no  metaphor ;  nor  were  there  a  metaphor 
in  its  prediction,  could  it  have  such  a  signification.  A's  the 
subject  of  the  prediction  is  the  mount  of  the  Lord's  house, 
and  the  metaphor,  if  it  involved  one,  would  lie  in  the  pre- 
dicate, that  mount  would  be  the  subject  of  the  metaphorical 
prediction;  not  the  Christian  church.  Mount  Zion  cannot 
be  exhibited  as  the  church  by  a  metaphor,  in  any  other  way 
than  by  being  expressly  declared  to  be  such ;  no  more  than 
Judah  can  be  exhibited  by  that  figure  as  a  lion,  by  any  other 
means  than  by  being  called  a  lion.  But  the  prediction  is  not — 
In  the  last  days  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  a 
congregation  of  believers  in  the  Messiah,  or  the  Christian 
church  ;  as  it  would  have  been  had  that  mount  been  meta- 
phorically exhibited  as  the  church ;  but  "  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord's  house  shall  be  established  on  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
and  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto 
it.**  Whatever  then  the  establishment,  exaltation,  and  con- 
fluence there  are,  it  is  Mount  Zion  that  is  to  be  the  subject  and 
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scene  of  them,  not  the  Christian  church.  If  the  verbs  of  the 
predicate  are  even  su[)j)Osed  to  be  used  metaphorically,  it  is 
still  as  impossible  by  the  laws  of  that  figure,  as  it  is  if  the 
terms  are  used  without  a  trope,  that  anything  else  than  the 
mount  of  the  Lord's  house  can  be  the  theme  of  the  prediction. 

If  that  mountain  then  denote  the  church,  it  must  be  by  its 
being  used  as  its  symbol.  But  that  cannot  be,  because — not 
to  allege  other  reasons — it  would  involve  a  sense  that  is 
absurd  and  impossible.  If  that  mountain  is  used  as  a  symbol 
of  the  Lord's  church ;  then,  on  the  same  grounds,  the  other 
mountains  and  hills  must  be  taken  as  symbols  of  other 
churches  ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  prediction  would  be,  that 
in  the  last  days  the  Lord's  church  shall  be  established  on  the 
great  churches,  and  exalted  above  the  small  ones,  and  all 
nations  shall  flow  unto  it !  But  how  can  all  nations  flow  to 
the  Lord's  church,  if  there  are  to  be  other  churches,  great 
and  small,  that  are  to  be  wholly  distinct  from  it,  and  fulfil  no 
other  olllce  towards  it,  than  to  support  and  render  it  conspicu- 
ous ?  Besides — as,  if  the  mountains  and  hills  are  used  as 
symbols,  the  nations  who  flow  to  the  mount  of  the  Lord's 
house,  must  also  be  employed  as  representatives  of  agents  of 

ditlerent  order. — who  are  the  beings  w^hom  the 
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iostniments  in  promoting  his  spiritual  kingdom.  They  who  arc 
accustomed  to  the  study  of  spiritual  things  cannot  err  here ;  for 
there  is  an  interpretation  of  this  symbol  by  the  Holy  Spirit  himself 
in  Zechariah  ix.  13.  *  When  I  have  bent  Judah  for  me  a  bow, 
and  filled  with  Ephraim.'  Judah  and  Ephraim  are  in  a  spiritual 
war  a  bow,  to  be  bent  and  filled  by  God  himself.  The  analogy  of 
the  symbol  necessarily  requires  this  construction  ;  for  as  the  arrows 
denote  the  word  itself  of  the  gospel,  which  is  more  penetrating  than 
any  two-edged  sword,  the  bow  from  which  they  are  shot,  must,  of 
necessity,  signify  teachers  and  preachers,  from  whose  mouth  these 
darts  proceed,  and  become  infixed  in  the  minds  of  Christ's  enemies." 
— ^Anacris.  Apoc.  pp.  245,  246. 

But  in  the  first  place,  this  construction  is  not  in  conformity 
with  the  metaphor.  He  has  misconceived  the  passage  as 
though  it  exhibited  both  Judah  and  Ephraini  as  a  bow  :  it  is 
Judah  only,  however,  that  is  denominated  a  bow;  while 
Ephraim  is  assigned  the  place  of  an  arrow,  as  in  the  common 
version,  that  given  by  Calvin,  Cocceius,  Michaelis,  and  the 
following  by  Hengstenberg :  "  For  I  bend  to  me  Judah,  fill 
the  bow  with  Ephraim,  and  raise  up  thy  sons,  O  Zion,  against 
thy  sons,  O  Javan,  and  make  thee  like  the  sword  of  a  hero." 
If  the  bow,  then,  were  used  here  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  metaphor,  the  arrow  would  also  represent  men  as  well  as 
the  bow,  as  Ephraim  is  exhibited  as  the  arrow  which  Judah 
was  employed  to  discharge.  Had  he  adhered  to  that  model, 
therefore,  instead  of  the  word  of  the  gospel,  he  would  have 
represented  the  ministers  whom  the  apostles  ordained  and 
sent  forth  to  preach,  as  the  arrow  by  which  conquests  were 
to  be  made  ;  which  would  be  incongruous. 

But  in  the  next  place,  his  construction  is  wholly  inconsist- 
ent with  the  laws  of  symbolization,  as  well  as  with  the  figure 
on  which  he  founds  it.  He  assumes  that  the  horseman  who 
bore  the  bow  was  Christ.  But  that  is  impossible,  inasmuch 
as  he  stood  by  the  throne  and  opened  the  seal,  and  continued 
there  till  the  others  were  opened.  There  moreover  is 
nothing  whatever  in  the  description  of  the  horseman  to  sup- 
port that  assumption.  Whenever  the  Lamb  appears  in  the 
Tisions,  he  bears  the  badges  of  his  ofiice  as  Redeemer,  and  is 
expressly  designated  as  such  by  his  titles  and  accompaniments. 
A  sharp  sword  proceeds  from  his  mouth.    He  proclaims  him- 
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self  to  be  the  Alpha  and  Omegiu  who  had  been  dead  audi 
alive.     His  title,  "  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,-'  is  wriuaj 
on  his  vesture*     He  is  worshipped   by  the  living  creatup 
and  efders,  as  the  Lamb  who  fiad  redeemed  them  bjr 
blood ;  and  by  the  angels  as  worthy  io  reign  over  the  unt^ 
%^erse,  and  receiv^e  the  adoration  of  all  creatures,     Buit  ih 
horseman  received  no  such  homage,  had  no  such  title,  \ 
bore  no  such  badges.     Instead  ^  he  was  a  man,  and  a  WMrif/lJ 
and  went  f(>rth  to  conquer  men  in  war  with  the  bow  w!ncll| 
he  bore,     He  is  himself,  accordingly^  the  main  symbol  of  I 
seal ;  and  by  the  law  of  symbols,  that  agents  stand  forage; 
their  impiements  for  the  instruments  used  bytheagenui 
ihey  symbolize,  and  the  acts  of  the  one  for  the  correspa 
acts  of  the  other — he  must  represent  an  order  of  men  of  I 
different,  hut  analogous  profession,  who  by  different  maani 
make  a  different  but  analogous  conquest ;  and  that  conqU^A^ 
is  a  conversion  of  men  to  Chriati     Instead  of  a  bow  then 
fore,  as  Vitringa  supposes*  the  horseman  himself  is  the  rcpn 
sentative  of  apostles,  evangelists,  and  other  faithful  and  succeai 
fnl  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  while  the  bow  is  the  symbol  oHb 
sword  of  the  Spirit — the  word  of  God— by  which  mfin  t 
brought  into  subjection  to  him*     Vitringa  thua,  by  takiag 
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turns  of  theiDy  and  demonstrate  their  true  meaning,  will  com- 
mend them,  we  trust,  to  the  students  of  the  sacred  Word,  and  in- 
sure their  acceptance.  The  changes  they  are  suited  to  work, 
can  be  but  very  inadequately  seen  from  the  slight  exemplifica- 
tions we  have  given.  They  place  the  interpretation  of  a  large 
class  of  important  passages  on  new  grounds  ;  overturn  a 
crowd  of  wild  hypotheses  and  false  constructions ;  render  many 
predictions  that  Have  been  regarded  as  extremely  ambiguous, 
as  easily  determinable  as  any  others  ;  and,  as  we  shall  show 
in  future  numbers,  impart  clearness  and  certainty  to  several 
questions  of  moment  respecting  the  future,  that  have  hitherto 
been  in  debate. 


Aet.  II. — The  Sacred  Calendar  of  Prophecy,  or  a  Disser- 
tation on  the  Prophecies  which  treat  of  the  grand  period  of 
seven  times.  By  George  Stanley  Faber,  B.D.,  Rector  of 
Long  Newton.    In  three  volumes.     1828.    By  the  Editor. 

It  is  now  more  than  forty  years  since  Mr.  Faber  issued  his 
first  volume  on  the  prophecies ;  and  twenty  since  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Sacred  Calendar,  in  which  his  first  constructions  of 
some  of  the  symbols  are  modified,  and  the  views  expressed, 
we  believe,  which  he  continues  to  entertain.  His  works  have 
had  a  large  circulation,  and  contributed  much  to  excite  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  He  has  cultivated  in  a  degree  the  dififerent 
branches  of  learning  that  are  requisite  to  an  interpreter ;  his 
style,  though  often  turgid  and  disfigured  by  new  coined  and 
ill  chosen  words,  is  usually  perspicuous ;  and  he  is  much 
addicted  to  the  forms  of  logic ;  yet  his  expositions,  we  believe, 
seldom  inspire  a  full  conviction  of  their  accuracy,  and  when 
examined  often  prove  to  be  either  mere  expressions  of  his 
opinions  unsupported  by  proof,  or  inferences  from  gratuitous 
and  unauthorized  assumptions.  After  all  his  labor,  the  mean- 
ing, we  apprehend  it  is  generally  felt,  of  at  least  a  large  share 
of  the  prophecies,  remains  involved  in  as  much  uncertainty  as 
it  was  before  he  attempted  their  explanation.  He  has  settled 
no  great  question  in  regard  to  the  principle  on  which  their 
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sngns  are  eiiijjloyetl,  lie  has  furnished  no  doe  by  which 
01  hers  nmy  more  easily  determine  their  import*  Where 
lies  the  reason  nf  tlii^  ill  success  ?  Had  a  mathematician 
Inbored  thrniifrh  i^uch  a  period  to  solve  a  series  of  intricate 
probleinif?;  hatl  lie  rt']>eaiedly  worked  out  what  he  regarded 
as  a  salisfaetory  e?: plication,  and  yet  failed  to  produce  a  Je^iti- 
mate  solution  ;  it  wimiM  naturally  be  regarded  as  showing  that 
he  had  misjiult^ed  eiifier  ilie  nature  of  the  propositions  he  was 
to  veriiy,  or  cNe  the  principles  on  which  their  demonstraiiDti 
should  be  conducted.  And  such  is  undoubtedly  the  reason 
that  Mr.  Faber's  long  and  diligent  endeavors  have  at  best,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  served  rather  to  bewilder  than  assist 
the  student,  atnl  to  darken,  instead  of  explaining  the  prophe- 
cies. 

Yet  his  method  of  procedure  is  regarded  by  many  as  legiti- 
mate, and  the  %vhole  body  of  popular  writers  conduct  their 
explications  on  much  the  same  principles.  One  of  the  most 
necessary  and  important  means  accordingly  of  correcting 
misapprehensions,  and  promoting  a  just  understanding  of  the 
snbjert,  is  the  confutation  of  their  false  theories,  and  exposure 
of  the  errors  into  ivliicli  they  have  fallen  in  their  interpreta- 
finns*     There  are  many  whom  their  iniudicious  methods  have 
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for  effects,  dd.  When  no  agent  of  an  analogous  order  can 
be  found  to  symbolize  the  being,  or  order  of  beings  that  is  to 
be  represented,  that  being  himself  or  one  of  his  class  appears 
in  person,  and  acts  as  his  o^n  symbol. 

The  laws  of  the  metaphor,  which  is  the  only  figure  that 
requires  to  he  considered  in  this  discussion,  are,  Ist,  that  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  expressed,  are  always  used  in  their 
fiCeral  sense.  2d.  The  agent  or  object  to  which  the  figure 
18  applied,  is  expressly  named,  dd.  The  nature,  qualities, 
or  acts  predicated  by  the  figure,  are  not  natural  and  proper  to 
that  subject,  but  are  peculiar  to  agents  or  objects  of  another 
class. 

What  now  are  the  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Faber  conducts 
his  explanations  ?  Does  he  regard  these  as  the  laws  of  inter- 
pretation ?  Is  he  aware  that  the  prophecies  themselyes  reveal 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  to  be  explained  ?  Has  he 
any  clear  conceptions  of  symbolization,  or  figures  ?  Does  he 
follow  in  his  explications  any  uniform  rule  ?  Very  far  from 
it.  Many  of  the  views  which  he  exhibits  of  symbols  are  the 
converse  of  those  which  the  prophecies  themselves  present ; 
while  his  notions  of  figures  indicate  an  almost  total  ignorance 
of  their  nature.  The  expositions  accordingly  which  he  gives 
are  generally  in  some  relation  inaccurate,  and  in  a  large 
proportion  of  instances  wholly  wrong.  We  shall  oflTer  proofs 
of  this,  first  from  his  preliminary  chapter  "  respecting  the 
figurative  and  symbolic  language  of  prophecy,**  and  then  from 
the  solutions  he  gives  of  some  of  the  principal  symbols  of  the 
Apocalypse. 

And  in  the  first  place,  he  betrays  a  wholly  mistaken  view 
of  the  subject,  in  the  ascription  to  the  prophecies  of  a  peculiar 
and  symbolical  language,  "  Prophecy,"  he  says,  **  like  science, 
has  its  own  peculiar  language." — Vol.  i.  p.  3.  And  he  often 
uses  the  phrases,  "  symbolical  language,"  "  the  language  of 
symbols,**  and  **  the  figurative  language  of  symbols." — Pp.  3, 8, 
14,  15,  38.  But  these  expressions  indicate  an  entire  misappre- 
hension, if  by  the  representation  that  "  prophecy  has  its  own 
peculiar  language,"  he  meims  that  its  figurative  language  is 
founded  on  a  diflferent  principle,  or  used  in  a  diflferent  manner^ 
firom  the  figurative  language  of  the  merely  historical  and 
didactic  Scriptures,  or  of  uninspired  writings.  Figures  are 
VOL.  I. NO.  lit.  26 
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indeed  used  more  frequently  in  the  prophecies  ihan  in  tht 
other  parts  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  uninspired  writinja 
generally  \  but  their  iigures  are  founded  on  the  same  grotmd** 
and  used  in  precisely  the  same  forms^  as  those  of  all  other 
works.  The  comparisons,  metaphors,  and  perEtomficationf  of 
the  prophets  are  of  precisely  the  same  species,  and  govemed 
by  the  same  rules,  as  those  of  other  authors  \  and  when  thair 
office  is  understood,  present  no  greater  difficulties  to  the  intei' 
preter,  than  the  figures  of  the  ^me  classes  that  are  used  h 
ordinary  speech. 

He  errs,  aiso,  in  the  ascription  to  the  prophets  of  a  ** sym- 
bolical language  "  if  he  means  by  it  either  that  the  terms  which 
they  use  in  the  description  of  s)*mboIs  are  peculiar,  or  are 
employed  in  a  peculiar  sense*  The  language  in  which  they 
delineate  symbols,  has  no  titJe  whatever  to  be  consideretl  as  a 
symbolical  language.  Its  terms  are  not  themselves  symbols. 
That  office  belongs  only  to  the  agents,  actions,  and  object* 
which  they  describe.  They  are  not  used  exclusively  astbe 
names  of  symbols,  or  to  describe  their  nature  or  aelions; 
are  they  employed  in  a  peculiar  or  extraordinary  sen^, ' 
are  all  common  words,  and  employed  in  their  ordinary  i 
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creatures  of  his  fancy,  and  have  no  determinable  meaning. 
If  the  names  of  symbols  are  metaphors,  the  symbols  them- 
selves are  wholly  concealed  from  us,  and  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  their  nature  or  import.  If  the  language  in 
which  they  are  described  is  symbolic,  then  we  have  a,^  many 
symbols  as  there  are  words,  but  have  no  means  whatever  of 
knowing  what  they  in  that  relation  denote.  If  the  word  star 
is  a  symbol,  its  symbolic  office  must  be  wholly  different  from 
that  of  a  star  itself.  If  the  word  wild  beast  is  a  symbol,  its 
function,  as  such,  must  be  as  unlike  that  of  the  wild  beast  of 
which  it  is  the  denominative,  as  it  is  itself  unlike  that  monster. 
But  the  noun,  wild  beast,  has  no  resemblance  to  that  which  it 
denotes.  It  has  no  seven  heads ;  no  ten  horns ;  no  iron  teeth ; 
no  names  of  blasphemy  written  on  it.  It  is  not  dressed  in 
scarlet,  and  has  no  Babylonian  woman  on  its  shoulders.  What 
a  brilliant  prospect  these  astounding  blunders  at  the  thres- 
hold of  his  inquiries  present,  of  a  satisfactory  explication  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  prophetic  signs ! 

Next,  he  betrays  a  similar  inaccuracy  and  confusion  of 
views,  in  the  representation  that  *'  the  phraseology  of  prophecy 
is  constituted  partly  on  abstract  ideas ;"  and  that  such  phraseo- 
logy is  purely  metaphorical  or  allegorical,"  p.  16.  What  it  is 
that  he  means  by  the  construction  of  metaphorical  phraseology 
on  abstract  ideas,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine.  Is  it  that  the 
prophets  always  designate  abstract  ideas  by  metaphorical 
terms  ;  or  is  it  that  all  their  metaphorical  terms  are  name^  of 
abstract  ideas  ?  We  know  not  what  other  construction  to  put 
on  it ;  yet  nothing  could  be  more  mistaken  or  preposterous ; 
and  if  we  turn  to  the  passages  which  he  alleges  as  proofs  of 
his  proposition,  instead  of  finding  a  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
we  meet  the  most  decisive  evidence  that  his  conceptions  are 
extremely  indistinct,  both  of  the  different  species  of  figures, 
and  of  the  difference  of  figures  from  symbols.  Thus,  he  says 
in  his  first  example ;  *'  Parturition  signifies  the  birth  of  a  com- 
munity, either  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  according  as  the  tenor 
of  the  prophecy  shall  determine,"  p.  15 ;  and  refers  for  an 
instance  to  Isaiah  Ixvi.  7-10.  "Before  she  travailed,  she 
brought  forth ;  before  her  pain  came,  she  was  delivered  of  a 
man-child.  Who  hath  heard  such  a  thing  ?  Who  hath  seen 
soch  things  1  Shall  the  earth  be  made  to  bring  forth  in  one 
day  T    Or  shall  a  nation  be  bom  at  once  ?    For  as  soon  as 
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Zion  travailed  she  brought  forth  her  children.*^  But  what 
abi^tract  ideas  are  there  in  this  passage?  What  "idea^"  accor* 
ding  to  Dr,  Webster'ii:  definition,  "separated  from  a  complex 
object,  or  from  other  ideas  that  naturally  accompany  it ;  as  the 
solidity  of  rnarble  contemplated  apart  from  its  color  or  figure  T 
What ''  terms"  are  there  "  which  express  an  abstract  idea,  as 
beauty,  whiteness,  roundness,  without  regarding  any  subject  in 
M^^hich  they  exist  ?"  Not  the  shadow  of  either*  The  only  figure 
which  the  passage  presents,  is  the  elliptical  metaphor  in  which 
Zion,  the  city  where  the  people  of  God  offered  their  homage, 
is  exhibited  as  a  woman  ;  and  actions  and  aflections  ascribed 
to  her  that  are  firoper  to  a  woman ;  and  the  terms  without 
exception  in  which  they  are  expressed,  are  used  in  their  lite- 
ral sense. 

His  second  exam|)le  is  equally  mistaken.  "  Life,^  he  says, 
"  denotes  existence ;  and  since  existence  may  be  either  moial 
or  political,  it  thence  variously  denotes  either  moral  or  politi- 
cal life,"  p,  li>;  and  lis  offers  as  his  proof,  Daniel  vii.  12.  "As 
concerning  the  rest  of  the  beasts,  they  had  their  dommioo 
taken  away  ;  yet  their  lives  were  prolonged  for  a  season  and 
a  time/*     Wlial  abf^tract  idea  is  there  in  this  passage  ^    Is 
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the  first  three  of  Daniel's  Visions,  and  are  literal  beasts,  not 
metaphors.  Their  lives  were  real  lives,  and  their  dominion 
or  power,  a  real  power  suited  to  their  nature ;  and  such  as  the 
lion,  the  leopard,  and  the  bear,  are  accustomed  to  exert  over 
other  animals. 

His  third  example  is  open  to  similar  objections.  "  Sores,** 
he  says,  "  are  ill-digested  humoj-s  in  the  body  politic,  after  they 
have  broken  out  into  overt  action.  In  a  theological  sense, 
they  denote  various  degrees  of  open  profligacy  and  apostasy, 
according  to  their  various  degrees  of  putridity,**  p.  16.  These 
are  certainly  novel  propositions.  It  has  hitherto  been  held 
that  sores  are  affections  of  the  bodies  of  men,  not  of  their  minds ; 
and  of  individuals,  not  of  communities.  It  is  to  give  a  new 
view  of  Job's  boils,  to  transfer  them  from  him  to  a  body  politic. 
It  exhibits  the  sores  of  Lazarus  under  quite  an  unexpected 
aspect  to  convert  them  into  "ill-digested  humors**  of  the  State, 
and  makes  it  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  manner  it  was  that 
the  dogs  fulfilled  their  office  towards  them.  How  superficial 
must  Mr.  F.'s  views  be,  that  h^  can  frame  such  definitions,  from 
which  no  ingenuity  can  extract  a  satisfactory  meaning,  and 
persuade  himself  that  they  can  yield  assistance  to  the  student 
of  the  prophetic  oracles !  If  we  turn  to  the  passages  to  which 
he  refers  as  examples,  our  surprise,  instead  of  being  relieved, 
is  converted  into  astonishment.  The  first  is  Isaiah  i.  6. 
**From  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the  head,  there  is  no 
soundness  in  it ;  but  wounds,  and  bruises,  and  putrifying 
sores.  They  have  not  been  closed,  neither  bound  up,  neither 
mollified  with  ointment."  The  other  is  2  Chron.  vii.  28.  "  If 
there  be  dearth  in  the  land,  if  there  be  pestilence,  if  there  be 
blasting  or  mildew,  locusts  or  caterpillars ;  if  their  enemies 
besiege  them  in  the  cities  of  their  land ;  whatsoever  sore,  or 
whatsoever  sickness  there  be."  In  the  first  place,  these  pas- 
sages are  not  prophetic.  The  first  is  merely  descriptive  of 
what  was  already  in  existence  ; — the  other,  from  the  prayer  of 
Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  is  hypothetical. 
How  then,  if  the  phraseology  of  prophecy  be  peculiar,  can 
passages  like  these,  which  are  not  predictive,  be  taken  as  ex- 
amples of  that  peculiarity  ?  What  a  surprising  error  to  ascribe 
to  unprophetic  passages  such  an  arbitrary  and  unauthorized 
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meaning,  and  attempt  to  support  by  it  a  gratuitous  and  absurd 
theory  in  regard  to  the  use  of  prophetic  language !  In  the 
next  place,  there  is  no  figure  whatever  in  the  passage  from 
Chronicles.  The  terms  are  used  in  their  literal  sense.  Nor  is 
there  any  iu  the  words — wounds,  bruises,  and  sores — in  Isaiah. 
The  fiirure,  which  iis  a  hypocataatasis,  is  in  the  precedbg 
verse,  and  consists  in  the  substitution  of  an  individual  who  bas 
been  scourged  to  laceration,  in  place  of  the  I sraelilish  people ; 
as  is  shown  in  the  analysis  of  figures  in  the  preceding  article* 
The  w  o  r  d  s— wTk  un  d  s,  b  r  u  i  s  e  s,  an  d  so  re  s — are  accordingl  y  used 
Hterally,  and  the  figure  is  equivalent  to  a  comparison ;  ds 
though  the  exj^ression  had  been,  "Why  should  ye  be  stricken 
any  more  ?  Ye  will  revolt  more  and  more.  Ye  have  already 
been  smitten  till  ye  are  like  one  whose  whole  head  is  sick,  and 
whose  whole  heart  i^  faint "  The  evil  then  which  the  lan- 
guage denotes,  must  he  held  to  have  been  one  that  was  in- 
flicted by  an  exterior  agent,  not  a  moral  or  political  disorder 
that  owed  its  existence  to  themselves.  Mr.  P,  is  wholly  in 
error,  therelore,  in  alleging  it  as  denoting  *'  ill-digested  hu- 
mors in  the  body  politic,"  No  construction  could  be  more 
unauthorized.  But  apart  from  that  mistake^  what  proof  da 
these  passages  lurnish  of  his  theory  that  "  the  phraseology  of 
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Mgential  to  an  interpreter.  He  could  scarcely  have  advanced 
a  theory  indicating  a  more  unfortunate  inacquaintance  with  the 
subject. 

Thirdly.  He  is  unaware  of  the  difference  of  metaphors 
firom  symbols,  and  confounds  them  both  in  his  discourse  re- 
specting the  phraseology  of  the  prophets,  and  in  his  interpre- 
tations. Thus  he  represents  symbols  in  their  first  stage,  as 
used  on  the  same  principle  as  metaphors,  to  express  the  quali- 
ties of  agents,  or  their  actions,  instead  of  representing  agents 
themselves. 

"  To  persons  in  early,  or  half  civilized  society,  who  were  more 
conversant  with  things  than  with  words,  figurative  or  tropical  lan- 
guage would  soon,  from  absolute  necessity,  become  familiar.  Would 
we  describe  a  man  who  possessed  the  mingled  qualities  of  courage, 
and  ferocity,  and  generosity  ;  we  should,  in  such  a  state  of  society, 
find  it  no  easy  matter  to  express  these  abstrapt  qualities  in  words 
definitely  appropriate ;  but  if  we  called  the  man  a  Hon,  addressing 
ourselves  to  a  race  of  hunters  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
nature  4f  that  animal,  we  should  make  them  without  further  trouble 
perfectly  understand  what  we  meant.  On  the  same  principle  we 
should  call  a  dangerous  and  crafty  and  malicious  man  a  make  in  the 
grass ;  a  peaceful  and  industrious  man,  an  ox ;  an  ambitious  and 
quick-sighted  man,  a  hawk,  or  an  eagle  ;  and  a  faithful  and  attached 
domestic,  a  dog.  Accordingly  names  of  this  description  are  perpetu- 
ally  assumed  by  the  savage  warriors  of  North  America,  or  conferred 
upon  them  by  their  warlike  followers.  One  man  is  The  Tiger  ; 
another  The  Lion ;  a  third  The  Great  Buffalo ;  and  a  fourth,  The 
Bloodhound.  Thus  toe  see  that  the  language  pf  defective  cwUhatUm 
becomes  cf  necessity  a  language  of  symbols  J  ^ 

But  he  has  offered  no  ground  whatever  for  this  conclusion. 
He  has  only  shown  that  men,  in  the  early  stages  of  civiliza- 
tion, were  accustomed  to  employ  metaphorical  names,  in  order 
to  a  clearer  description  of  agents.  He  has  alleged  no  proof 
that  the  terms  which  they  use  in  that  manner,  belong  to  a 
language  of  symbols.     He  proceeds  : 

"If  such  then  was  of  necessity  the  language  of  defective  civiliza- 
tion, such  also  would  be  the  first  rude  attempt  to  express  it  in  writing. 
The  earliest  manuscripts  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  pictures ; 
but  these  pictures  closely  followed  the  analogy  of  spoken  language. 
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Hence,  like  spoken  language  LtH€!lf»  tbty  were  partly  pfopct^  lunl  paflJy 
ln>pl<ml>  A  member  of  a  half  civilisjed  Gomnmnilyf  who  wiihed  lo 
express  to  the  age,  the  nuked  idea  of  a  man,  would  rudely  detiiu^Atetbe 
picture  of  a  snan  /  but  sueh  a  ddineutlt}!!  would  be*  rniiufHcii^nt,  if  h^ 
wished  to  expressa  vtan  marked  b$ mtch tmd micH  qutUUiets*  Ilowth?n 
would  he  manage  wht^n  in  this  dItHoulty  7  He  would  obvlouily  tiMufcr 
to  the  8and,or  the  leof,  or  the  brick,  or  the  roak,  the  image  whlcb  hid 
become  familiar  to  him  in  his  ordinary  cnuv^rsntion,  A  brave  and  G»* 
rocious  and  generous  man  he  was  already  accustomc^d  to  dcncunimto 
II  Mm$ ;  if»  therefore,  he  w  ished  to  exfT^as  iueh  a  nmn  m  writing,  ho 
would  delineate  a  lion.  In  a  similar  manner^  the  person  whom  lit  callfd 
a  snake  J  he  would  paint  a  snakt  /  die  per^i^n  wham  he  i:all<*d  an  ar» 
he  would  paint  an  ox  ;  the  person  wliom  he  called  an  €agh^  ht  would 
paint  an  eagle ;  and  the  person  whom  he  cjilled  a  r^,  he  would 
pain!  II  d<yg.  But  such  a  mode  of  delineation  h  no  other  tina  te 
tropica!  hieroglyphic  or  symbol  in  its  earliest  stage  of  exiitSDOt ; 
and  when  once  this  method  of  writing  has  be«n  adopted,  tlie  £dei 
upon  which  Ft  was  buihj  would  readily  suggest  another  uivolulioQ* 
If  on  account  of  hi^  qualities^  a  single  individual  might  aptly  be 
represented  by  a  lion,  or  an  eagle,  or  an  ox  ;  it  were  «asy  and 
natural  to  employ  the  same  symbols  for  the  purpose  of  rpffmn^ 
a  body  corporate,  or  a  nation  ;  for  nation  bears  (o  natltui  th$  mam 
reference,  thai  individual  bears  lo  individuah  Hpncc,  acoardiog  In 
fhp(r  attributed  characteriatica*  ihia  natinn  wmald    hn  tHft  IIum  •  ilm* 
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ukI  have  no  metaphorical  expressions  whatever.  Thus  to 
prove  that  "slaying  denotes**  by  a  metaphor,  "the  infliction 
rf  moral  or  political  death,"  he  alleges  Daniel  vii.  11 — "  I  be- 
held even  till  the  beast  was  slain,  and  his  body  destroyed  and 
given  to  the  burning  flame :"  Rev.  ix.  15;  xi.7;  xiii.  3 — 
"And  the  four  angels  were  loosed,  which  were  prepared  for 
an  hour,  and  a  day,  and  a  month,  and  a  year,  for  to  slay  the 
third  part  of  men.**  "  And  when  they  shall  have  finished 
their  testimony,  the  beast  that  ascendeth  out  of  the  bottomless 
pit,  shall  make  war  against  them,  and  shall  overcome  them, 
and  shall  kill  them."  "  And  I  saw  one  of  its  heads  as  it  were 
wounded  to  death ;  and  his  deadly  wound  was  healed."  But 
the  terms  slain,  killed,  and  wounded  to  death,  in  these  pas- 
sages, are  not  used  metaphorically,  but  in  their  natural  sense. 
The  symbolic  agents  to  which  they  are  applied,  were  really 
wounded  and  slain,  as  the  language  aflirms ;  not  subjected  to 
some  other  agency ;  and  those  inflictions  were  suited  to  their 
nature.  They  were  corporal  agents  that  had  life,  and  wounds 
and  slaughter  were  inflictions  of  which  they  were  susceptible. 
He  wholly  mistakes  the  nature  of  the  passages,  and  treats  the 
literal  language  in  which  the  catastrophes  of  the  symbols  are 
described,  as  though  it  were  metaphorical.  To  give  to  the  terms 
the  import  which  he  assigns  to  them  is,  moreover,  to  convert 
the  prediction  into  nonsense.  What  can  be  meant  by  morally 
or  politically  slaying  a  wild  beast,  or  morally  or  politically 
wounding  its  head  ?  What  can  be  meant  by  morally  or  po- 
litically slaying  witnesses  who  do  not  act  as  moralists  or  poli- 
ticians ?  He  obviously  confounds  the  infliction  on  the  symbol 
with  that  which  he  supposes  it  to  represent  on  the  symbolized 
agent ;  and  imagines  that  it  is  by  a  metaphor,  and  not  as  a 
symbol,  that  it  indicates  what  he  regards  it  as  foreshowing. 
But  that  is  first  to  confound  the  sign  with  that  which  it  signifies, 
and  next  to  treat  the  language  in  which  the  symbol  is  de- 
scribed, as  the  medium  of  the  prediction,  in  place  of  the  sym- 
bol itself.  No  mistake  could  indicate  a  more  radical  igno- 
rance of  the  subject,  or  lead  to  worse  results.  Most  of  the 
terms  which  he  alleges  in  proof  that  "  the  phraseology  of  the 
prophets  is  founded  partly  on  abstract  ideas,  and  is  purely 
metaphorical,"  are  in  like  manner  employed  in  the  description 
of  symbols,  and  are  used  in  their  literal  sense. 
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Fourthly,  lie  exhibits  an  equal  misconception  of  the  nature 
of  symbols,  in  the  representation  that  they  are  used  on  the 
same  principles  as  the  ancient  hieroglyphs.  "Such,**  he 
says,  "  is  the  principle  on  which  is  built  the  figurative  lai^ 
guage  of  prophecy.  Like  the  ancient  hieroglyphs,  and  like 
those  non-alphabetic  characters  which  are  derived  from 
theirij  it  is  a  language  of  ideas,  rather  than  of  wor-s,"  p*  10, 
"The  Scriptures,  iu  their  ultimate  use,  were  not  designed  for 
this  people  or  far  that  people  in  particular,  but  for  the  whole 
world.  Hence  k  was  meant  that  their  predictions  should  be 
couched  in  what  may  be  termed  an  universal  language.  But 
the  only  universal  language  in  existence  is  the  language  of 
hieroglyphics,"  p,  11,  This,  however,  is  wholly  mistaken;  as 
hieroglyphs — as  is  shown  in  another  article  in  this  number — 
are  universally  mere  signs  of  the  voice, 

Fiflfily.  He  follows  Mr.  Mede  and  Mr.  Daubuz,  in  repre- 
senting symbols  as  fulfilling  the  same  office  as  the  agents  and 
events  in  cointnun  dreams,  and  to  be  explained  by  the  same 
laws  as  were  eni])hjyed  by  the  ancient  Pagan  dream  expositors 
in  their  interpretation. 


'^  On  ihe  same  foundation  is  built  the  entire  system  of  the  old 
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ibrtuitous  conceptions.  Their  parts  have  ordinarily  no 
rational  connexion  with  each  other,  and  they  are  often  in  the 
utmost  degree  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect. 
What  a  degradation  of  the  symbolic  prophecies  to  reduce 
tbem  to  a  level  with  such  bewildered  conceptions  !  What  an 
impeachment  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty,  to  represent 
him  as  employing  such  a  chaos  of  disordered  and  senseless 
fiudcies  as  the  instrument  of  revealing  to  his  people  the 
future ! 

But  his  representation  is  wholly  unauthorized,  that  those 
Pagan  dream  expositors  '^  did  not  interpret  them  vaguely  and 
loosely,  but  proceeded  according  to  certain  fixed  and  definite 
rules,**  if  he  means  by  it  that  they  regarded  the  agents  and  events 
of  dreams  as  sustaining  a  uniform  relation  to  that  which  they 
supposed  them  to  denote.  He  could  have  offered  no  state- 
meot  in  more  palpable  contradiction  to  fact.  One  of  the 
most  conspicuous  characters  of  their  system  of  explication 
ify  that  they  interpreted  dreams,  not  by  the  dreams  them- 
selves, but  by  the  occupation  and  condition  of  the  dreamer; 
and  made  precisely  the  same  vision,  therefore,  indicative  of  the 
most  dissimilar  and  opposite  events,  according  as  the  state  or 
office  of  the  dreamers  varied.  Thus  Artemidorus  says  **  of 
tlie  birth:** 

**  If  any  one  dreams  of  being  bora,  he  must  judge  in  this  sort. 
Fhis  dream  is  good  for  him  that  is  poorj  for  he  shall  have  means  or 
(fiends  which  will  maintain  him  ;  or  if  he  be  not  a  tradesman,  and 
>f  an  art  which  requires  the  work  of  the  hand,  for  this  dream  fore- 
irams  him  that  he  should  be  without  work,  as  children  which  have 
lieir  hands  bound  together  :  To  him  that  is  rich,  this  dream  signifieth 
hat  he  shall  have  no  rule  in  the  house,  but  others  shall  overrule 
lim  against  his  will,  for  children  are  governed  by  others.  To  him 
tHiose  wifo  is  unfruitful  it  signifies  that  she  shall  die ;  for  children 
ire  not  married :  but  to  him  whose  wife  hears,  it  denotes  that  he  shall 
lave  a  son  in  all  things  as  like  himself,  as  though  he  were  bora 
wioe.  To  champions  and  combatants  this  dream  is  ill,  for  children 
ian  neither  go  nor  run,  and  cannot  assail  any  man.  To  him  that  is 
a  ike  country,  that  he  shall  return  home,  as  if  he  should  return  to  his 
Niginning.  To  a  sick  man  it  signifieth  death  ;  because  the  dead  are 
flapped  in  linen  clothes,  as  children,  and  laid  in  the  ground." 
-Pp.  14,  15. 
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Here  identicalty  the  same  dream  is  treated  as  capable  of 
the  most  diverse  and  opposite  meanrngs^  and  the  key  to  its 
import  is  represented  as  not  in  the  dream  itself,  but  in  the 
pursuit  fir  cundition  of  the  dreamer  ;  and  the  meaning  is  in  each 
instance  wh<>lly  arbitrary  and  preposterous.  What  adapti- 
tion  has  a  man's  dreaming  that  he  is  born,  to  indicate  that  his 
wife  1*^  to  die  ?  Can  any  two  events  be  imagined  more  un- 
like ?  What  analogy  is  there  between  such  a  dream  ami  a 
man*s  returning  from  the  country?  Or  dying  aod  being  laid 
in  the  ground  ?  It  is  to  trifle  with  the  reader,  to  represent 
such  absurd  constructions  as  founded  on  "  fixed  and  definite 
rules/*     Again  he  says  **  of  the  head  :** 


**  To  dream  ynii  have  a  great  head,  is  good  to  a  rich  man  tcha  htiih 
not  as  j/et  liny  greai  estjile  and  dignity;  also  to  a  poor  man,  to  a 
champhn,  to  an  usurer,  to  a  horse-cmtrsery  to  him  that  put»  ou/  moK§ 
to  u^e  ;  far  first,  this  dream  foretells  pnncipalily  or  dignity,  in  which 
he  must  wtar  a  crown,  scoptre,  or  diadem-  Second >  Greai  riches 
and  possessions.  To  a  champion^  victory.  To  a  broker,  an  uaureri 
great  heaps  and  sums  of  money.  But  to  tho^  alreadtf  in  digmi^, 
an  J  to  an  orafor  and  jufJgc  of  the  pe&pie^  this  dream  brings  charges 
and  rcproachf'S  hy  the  people ,     And  to  him  that  is  sick,  it  is  head- 
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than  that  the  whole  of  the  fancied  correspondence  lies  in  the 
word  great  !  The  rest  of  the  meaning  is  deduced  wholly  from 
the  occupation  of  the  dreamer.  A  dream  of  being  of  a  great 
height,  o^  gigantic  size,  would  have  presented  just  as  good 
ground  for  such  interpretations  as  a  dream  of  a  great  head. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fanciful  and  arbitrary  than  these  con- 
structions. And  such,  with  at  most  one  exception,  they  must 
necessarily  be,  when  several  significations  are  ascribed  to  the 
same  dream.  There  is  but  one  set  of  agents  and  acts  to 
which  an  agent  and  act  in  a  dream  can  sustain  an  exact 
analogy.  All  constructions,  therefore,  that  exhibit  an  agent 
and  act  as  representing  any  other  set  than  that  to  which  it 
corresponds,  are  of  course  in  violation  of  congruity,  and 
must  be  the  product  of  mere  conjecture,  or  false  and  arbitrary 
roles.  The  system  of  Artemidorus  is  therefore  demonstrably 
&Ise ;  for  he  uniformly  construes  dreams  by  the  condition  of 
the  dreamers,  and  ascribes  to  them  as  many  different  mean- 
ings as  there  are  persons  of  different  states  and  occupations 
by  whom  he  supposes  them  to  be  dreamed.  The  whole  series 
of  the  interpretations  which  he  gives,  are  like  those  which  we 
have  quoted. 

Sixthly.  He  falls  into  a  great  error  also  in  representing 
symbols  as  having  a  double  meaning,  or  standing  at  the  same 
time  for  two  classes  of  agents  of  a  wholly  different  order. 
He  says : 

*'  Since  prophecy  relates  both  to  things  temporal  and  to  things 
spiritual,  the  symbols  employed  in  prophecy  have  ordinarily  a  double 
relation  also.  Yet  wherever  this  is  the  case,  the  principle  of  analogy 
is  always  carefully  preserved  ;  for  what  a  symbol  temporally  denotes 
m  ike  state^  it  equally  denotes  spiritually  in  the  churchy  so  far  as  an 
evident  correspondence  between  those  two  bodies  social  can  be  pre- 
served." .  .  .  "  The  natural  world,  when  interpreted  temporally, 
denotes  a  secular  empire,  or  a  complete  civil  body  politic."  .  .  . 
**  The  natural  world,  when  interpreted  ecclesiastically,  denotes  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  empire,  or  the  complete  body  politic  of  the 
church  within  the  limits  of  any  given  geographical  territory." — Pp. 
18,  19,  23. 

But  this  is  as  inconsistent  with  their  nature,  and  as  incom- 
patible with  a  demonstrative  interpretation,  as  the  ascription  of 
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a  douijie  ^en^c  were  \o  wurds*  Do  the  candlesticks  and  stars 
each  signify  tw<.>  classes  of  agents?  Why  tliea  is  but  one 
hair  of  i}mr  signiricuiiou  explained  by  the  Redeemer?  If  the 
iiead  oi  i}ie  wild  beasi  <lenoles  two  classes  of  agents,  why  b 
but  one  iA'  them  ijidieated  by  the  interpreting  angel  7 — and 
wlmi  is  the  other?  Whnt  second  class  is  denoted  by  the  tea 
Itoni^,  vvhicli  ure  iiilerpieied  of  kings?  If  the  two  horns  of 
the  wilil  hea>t  fruni  the  earth  are  to  be  interpreted  on  that  as- 
sunipiiurj,  vvhat  are  the  third  and  fourth  powers  which  thay 
denote?  If,  as  he  asserts,  symbols  have  "ordinarily  a 
double  relation/*  ajul  (ieiiote  both  agents  in  the  State  and 
agents  iij  tiie  Church*  why  did  he  not  point  us  to  some  passage 
in  which  tJie  siinie  representative  stands  for  each  of  those 
clajises  ?  If  aware  of  any  such  instance,  why  did  he  content 
hinii:jelf  with  declariiiir  that  "the  natural  world,  icAcn  inter- 
/?re;e?tf  temporally,  dcrmte^  a  secular  empire  or  complete  civil 
body  piilitic ;"  and  ifiat  "  ilie  natural  world,  when  interpreted ec- 
clesia.stically,  dejn.>tes  tlie  wfiole  ecclesiastical  empire,  or  com- 
plete body  politic  of  the  church  within  the  limits  of  any  given 
geographical  territory."  He  was  proposing  to  teach  us  how 
symbols  are  to  he  interpreted,  not  what  the  meaning  is  that  is 
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them  in  an  ecclesiastical  relation,  and  striking  them  with  a 
spiritual  death.  But  there  its  representative  office  necessarily 
endsy  as  there  is  no  other  agency  to  which  it  bears  such  a 
correspondence.  What  else  is  there  to  which  the  body  sus- 
tains the  same  relation  as  it  does  to  the  soul,  and  which  it  may 
symbolize  on  the  same  principle  ? 

Seventhly.  He  follows  Mr.  Mede  and  Mr.  Whiston,  in  as- 
suming it  as  the  grand  rule  of  interpretation  that  the  order  of 
the  visions  is  to  be  taken  from  intrinsic  notes  in  the  prophecy, 
independently  of  their  explication.     He  says  : 

<'  In  the  due  abstract  arrangement  of  this  mysterious  volume,  the 
following  are  the  matters  which  chiefly  require  to  be  discussed  :  the 
mutual  relation  of  the  three  septenaries  of  the  seals,  the  trumpets, 
and  the  vials ;  the  Apocalyptic  commencement  and  termination  of 
the  latter  three  times  and  a  half ;  and  the  limits  and  harmonical 
ooDstruction  of  the  greater  sealed  book  and  of  the  little  open  book. 

"  These  several  matters  must  be  considered  abstractedly,  as  a 
necessary  preparation  for  the  direct  exposition  and  application  of  the 
Apocalyptic  oracles  themselves." — Vol.  i.  p.  827. 

And  in  a  note  he  adds : 

''  By  abstractedly,  I  mean,  independently  of  any  specific  mode  of 
appHcalary  exposition,  which  an  inquirer  into  such  matters  may  have 
antecedently  framed  for  himself. 

^*  This  system  of  abstract  arrangement  was  the  admirable  plan  of 
the  excellent  Mede  in  the  construction  of  his  Clavis  Apocalyplica  ; 
and  without  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan,  any  interpretation  of  St. 
John's  prophecies  will  be  purely  gratuitous,  and  unsubstantial,  and 
unsatbfactory. 

**  In  fact,  to  undertake  an  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  on  any 
other  principle,  is  to  bend  the  inspired  book  to  our  own  speculations, 
instead  of  bending,  as  we  ought  to  do,  our  own  spepiilations  to  the 
inspired  book.  The  book  must^^t  be  abstractedly  arranged  by  the 
instrumentality  of  notes  or  marks,  furnished  exclusively  by  itse^; 
and  when  on  sufficient  internal  and  independent  evidence  it  has 
been  thus  abstractedly  arranged,  that  arrangement  must  henceforth 
be  rigidly  adhered  to ;  insomuch  that  no  appUcatory  exposition, 
which  in  any  wise  violates  it,  must  for  a  moment  be  tolerated  or 
admitted/'— Vol.  i.  p.  327. 
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But  this  \^  erroneous  in  every  r aspect.  In  the  first  place, 
llie  order  of  the  events  that  are  foreshown  in  the  visions, 
cannot  be  a^^certniiu'd  independently  of  interpretation*  It 
caniiijt  be  knuwi^,  fur  example,  what  period  the  testimony  of 
the  witne=;ses  is  lo  *jccLip)\  the  residence  of  the  woman  in  liie 
desert,  the  triumph  of  the  wild  beast,  or  any  other  agents 
whiL^e  ijeri'ui  is  ex[iressly  defined,  until  it  is  known  by  inter- 
pretalifni  what  ihe  symbtihzed  periods  are  that  are  assigned  to 
thoiiie  a.i^entr^.  It  must  be  known  what  forty-two  raontbs, 
twelve  hum  I  led  and  sixty  days,  and  a  time,  times,  and  halt 
time  represent,  before  it  can  be  known  that  they  all  signify 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years.  But  unless  the  length  of 
that  perind  is  known,  it  cannot  be  certainly  told  what  relation 
as  to  time  ail  the  other  agents  foreshown  in  the  prophecy  are 
lo  su^atain  to  thoc^e  tliat  are  to  continue  through  that  period, 

Bui  afkart  from  that  consideration,  it  cannot  be  known  what 
the  ordi^r  ai'  I  he  eveuU  revealed  is,  except  by  knowing  what 
ihey  dre.  How  can  it  be  ascertained  that  the  events  sym- 
bolized under  the  sixth  seal  are  to  take  place  later  than  most 
of  thij^e  symbolized  in  the  tenth  chapter,  until  it  is  known 
what  thor^e  events  are  ?  How  can  it  be  known  that  the 
slaLif;;hter  of  the  witnesses  is  future,  until  it  is  known  what  it  is 
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no  created  agent  was  able  or  worthy  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Revealer,  and  open  the  seals  of  the  book;  The  prophecy, 
however,  represents  the  being  bearing  the  little  book  opened, 
is  an  angel.  He  cannot,  therefore,  have  represented  the 
Son  of  God ;  and  as  he  did  not  act  in  his  place,  the  book  he 
bore  cannot  have  been,  like  the  sealed  book,  a  symbol  of  any 
part  of  the  things  revealed. 

But,  finally,  were  it  admitted  that  the  order  of  the  eVbnts 
foreshown  can  be  determined  independently  of  interpretation, 
fldll  that  order  would  not  be  the  grand  rule  of  interpreting  the 
symbols  of  those  events.  No  error  can  be  greater  ;  as  the 
meaning  of  the  symbols  depends  on  their  nature,  not  on  the 
order  in  which  that  which  they  foreshow  is  to. come  into 
existence.  His  assumption  is  as  absurd  as  it  were  to  ima- 
gine, that  the  meaning  of  historical  hieroglyphs,  or  words, 
depends,  not  on  themselves,  but  on  the  order  in  which  the 
events  which  they  relate  took  place. 

From  these  views  which  he  gives  in  his  preliminary 
chapter  and  preface  of  the  nature  of  figurative  language  and 
symbols,  and  of  the  laws  by  which  they  are  to  be  inter- 
preted, it  is  apparent  that  his  conceptions  are  in  the  utmost 
degree  confused  and  mistaken.  The  great  law  of  symboliza- 
tion,  that  agents  always  denote  agents,  has  wholly  escaped  his 
notice.  Instead  of  regarding  symbols  as  a  peculiar  species 
of  representatives,  he  confounds  them  with  the  ordinary  figures 
of  language  ;  and  in  place  of  receiving  the  explanations  given 
by  the  Son  of  God  as  revealing  the  principle  on  which  they 
are  to  be  interpreted,  he  takes  the  hieroglyphs  of  Egypt,  the 
rules  of  ancient  dream  expositors,  and  the  false  theories  of 
Mr.  Mede  and  Mr.  Daubuz  as  his  guide.  The  meaning, 
accordingly,  which  he  assigns  to  many  of  them  is,  as  might 
be  expected  from  his  erroneous  theories,  in  the  utmost  degree 
mistaken. 

Such  is  his  exposition  of  the  first  four  seals.     He  says, 

"  In  the  language  of  hieroglyphics  a  beast  is  an  empire.  Whence, 
as  a  wild  beast  is  an  empire,  viewed  under  the  aspect  of  an  irreli- 
gious and  persecuting  ferocity,  so  a  war  horse  will  obviously  be  an 
empire,  viewed  under  the  aspect  of  pre-eminent  military  pugnacity. 
For  since  a  beast  simply  represents  an  empire  simply,  a  beast  com- 
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plextjt  according  to  the  chftmctoristic  nfttun*  of  its  tompl^iity,  will 
repiTsent  an  empire  complexly." — VoL  ti.  p.  SJ0O- 

This  has  the  air  of  %^ery  exact  logic,  but  uchapptly  for  hk 
accuracy,  both  his  premises  aod  cODcluiions  are  wholly  gra- 
tuitous  and  false*  If  a  wild  bei^  denoted  an  empire^  it  WQold 
be  used  arbitrarily^  not  in  conformity  with  aualogy,  as  io 
sojinal  has  no  adaptation  to  symbolize  a  territory*  But  if  ttal 
symbol  were  used  arbitrarily,  and  arbitrariness  were  the  law 
of  symboHxation,  it  then  would  not  follow  from  the  fftcl  liil 
a  wild  beast  was  employed  to  represent  an  empin^  thsti 
horse  would  in  Vike  manner  be  used  to  denote  an  empire.  I( 
might  also  be  used  arbitrariiy,  and  for  aught  that  appean,  to 
denote  a  thousand  other  things  as  well  as  a  territory.  But 
aside  from  this  consideration,  which  overturns  his  whole  ti- 
plication,  he  here,  in  the  first  place,  violates  the  law  tbl 
living  symbolic  agents  represent  living  agents ;  not  onooD- 
scious  objects,  or  abstractions*  His  construction  it  wlioil; 
against  analogy.  There  is  no  suitableness  in  a  lirtng  ageolf 
to  symbolize  a  mere  territory.  The  one  is  conscicius  aod  ac* 
tive  ;  the  other  senseless  and  passive* 

It  is  inconsistent  with  tlie  repreiientation  in  the  ApocaiffM 
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from  the  population  of  the  empire,  and  is  said  to  have  authority 
over  them.  But  a  territory  has  no  authority  over  the  tribes, 
and  peoples,  and  nations,  and  tongues  that  inhabit  it,  nor  any 
other  power  which  the  authority  of  the  beast  may  be  sup- 
posed to  symbolize.  And  what  again  can  a  territory  possess 
that  corresponds  to  the  mouth  of  the  wild  beast  ?  What  acts 
can  it  exert  that  can  answer  to  the  beast's  blasphemy  of  Grod, 
and  his  tabernacle,  and  those  who  dwell  in  heaven?  Of 
what  homage  can  it  be  the  object  that  shall  resemble  the  wor- 
diip  of  the  beast  by  all  those  whose  name  is  not  written  in  the 
book  of  life  of  the  Lamb  ?  Or  how  can  it  make  war  on  the 
aints?  What  can  be  more  manifest  than  the  utter  incon- 
nstency  of  Mr.  F.'s  construction  with  these  peculiarities  of  the 
symbol? 

It  is  in  contradiction  also  to  the  interpretation  given  by  the 
angel  of  the  heads  and  horns  of  the  beast.  As  its  heads  and 
horns  denote  kings,  it  clearly  cannot  as  a  whole  symbolize  a 
metre  territory.  It  is  in  contradiction  likewise  to  the  explica- 
tion given  of  the  ram  and  goat  of  Daniel's  vision,  which  are 
said  to  denote  the  kings  of  Media  and  Greece.  How,  with 
these  interpretations  before  him,  could  Mr.  F.  assume  as  an 
**  abstract"  truth,  that  a  beast  denotes  an  empire  ? 

Next,  he  violates  their  law  also,  in  the  representation  that  a 
warrior  symbol  must  denote  a  warring  empire.  "  A  war 
horse,  or  a  collection  of  united  war  horses,  represents  a  great 
military  empire,"  p.  293.  The  fact  that  the  horsemen  of  the 
first,  second,  and  fourth  seals  are  armed  with  weapons,  and 
conquer  and  slaughter,  so  far  from  indicating  that  they  repre- 
sent warriors,  or.  empires  devoted  to  slaughter  and  conquest, 
is  a  proof  that  those  whom  they  represent  are  not  warriors, 
bat  agents  of  a  different  profession.  To  look  to  the  military 
world  for  their  counterpart,  is  to  look  where  it  is  known  with 
absolute  certainty  from  the  first  great  law  of  symbolization, 
that  they  are  not  to  be  found.  Mr.  Faber's  assumption  im- 
plies that  isk  respect  to  their  characteristic  agency,  the  symbol 
and  that  which  it  symbolizes  are  of  the  same  species. 

Thirdly,  he  falls  into  the  error  of  treating  the  horse,  the 
mere  auxiliary  of  the  main  symbol,  as  itself  the  leading  sym- 
bol, and  interpreting  the  rider  by  his  steed  ;  as  his  inference 
that  the  hor^man  is  an  emperor,  or  represents  a  series  of  su- 
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premS  rulers,  is  founded  on  the  assumption  thai  the  horse  r]^ 
notes  an  empire.  But  that  is  erroneous  and  ah^urd.  Tk 
oflSce  of  the  rider  does  not  depend  on  the  horse  ;  but  the  of* 
fice  of  the  horse  on  that  of  the  agent  who  employs  and  di* 
rects  it.  His  construction  implies  moreover  that  a  lerritoiy 
has  the  power  of  motion  from  place  to  place,  like  the  steed  ofa 
miUtary  chief  invading  foreign  kingdoms.  Were  his  asseitioa 
correct  that  a  beast  denotes  an  empire,  then  the  horses  of  the 
sixth  trumpet  must  be  taken  as  symbols  of  so  many  militanr 
empires,  and  two  myriads  of  myriads,  or  two  hundred  m3- 
lions  of  empireSj  must  actually  migrate  into  the  Roman  terri- 
tor)\  and  slay  one  third  of  its  population  in  order  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  vision !  Is  Mr.  Faber  prepared  for  such  a  re- 
sult from  his  assumption  ?  Has  he  ever  heard  ofa  migmli*nj 
of  territories  bearing  their  military  rulers  into  other  lauds  awl 
empires^  as  a  horse  bears  a  military  chief  from  one  place  lo 
another  in  a  campaign  or  battle  ?  Instead  of  such  incongrm* 
ties,  the  horse,  like  the  bow  and  sword,  is  the  mere  aoxiliAry, 
or  instrument  of  the  rider^  aud  is  designed  to  exhibit  him  as 
be  appears  in  using  his  weapon,  or  acting  as  a  commander  iu 


war. 
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world.*' — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  316.  But  the  rider  was  a  living  agent,  and 
a  man,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  personification,  as  personi- 
fication lies  in  the  ascription  of  persons^lity,  not  to  a  person, 
but  to  an  inanimate  object.  It  moreover  is  not  said  that  the 
rider  is  Death  itself,  but  only  that  his  name  is  Death.  Nor  is 
Hades,  which  is  the  grave,  not  "  the  invisible  world,"  a  per- 
sonification. There  is  nothing  peculiarly  belonging  to  a  person 
ascribed  to  it.  It  is  merely  said,  that  it  followed  after  the 
rider  of  the  horse.  His  interpretation,  moreover,  overturns 
his  assumption  that,  "  a  charioteer  or  a  rider  represents  the 
political /orm  of  government  under  which  an  empire  is  placed." 
— ^Vol.  ii.  p.  293.  If  this  rider  is  an  intelligent  agent  only  by 
personification,  then  as  he  is  not  really  a  conscious  agent, 
he  cannot  be  supposed  to  exercise  a  control  over  the  horse, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  taken  to  symbolize  a  government  or 
form  of  government.  It  is  incongruous,  moreover,  to  regard 
the  rider  of  a  horse,  as  symbolizing  "the  political /orm  of  a 
government."  If  he  symbolize  anything  in  relation  to  it,  it 
must  be  its  rulers  themselves,  not  its  political  constitution. 

He  holds  also  that  the  rider  has  the  same  symboHc  meaning 
as  the  ten-homed  wild  beast,  and  that  Hades  denotes  the  same 
empire  as  the  two-homed  wild  beast. 

"As  Death  on  the  sallow- white  horse  is  identical  with  the  first 
wild  beast  of  the  Apocalypse,  or  the  seven  headed  and  ten.homed 
secular  Roman  empire ;  so  his  attendant  Hades  must  obviously,  I 
think,  be  also  identical  with  the  second  wild  beast  of  the  Apocalypse, 
or  the  two-homed  spiritual  empire  of  the  papacy." — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  817. 

But  the  first  is  wholly  without  authority.  He  indeed  ofiers 
DO  evidence  of  it  whatever,  but  assumes  it  as  self-evident,  and 
proceeds  immediately  to  reason  from  it  in  proof  of  the  second. 
It  is  against  the  law  of  symbols.  As  the  rider  is  taken  from 
the  Roman  military  empire,  he  cannot  be  the  representative 
of  the  military  chiefs  of  that  empire.  That  were  to  make  the 
symbol  and  that  which  it  denotes  of  the  same  species.  It  is 
a  still  grosser  violation  of  the  law  of  symbols  to  interpret  the 
horseman  as  representing  the  Roman  empire  itself.  That  is 
to  make  a  living  intelligent  agent,  the  symbol  of  an  unconscious 
territory;  which  is  in  the  utmost  degree  inconsistent  with 
analogy.     It  is  equally  incongruous  to  exhibit  the  grave  as 
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the  symbol  of  the  same  power  as  the  twi>hornecl  wild  I 
A  grave — an  artificial  pit  designed  for  th«  burial  of  a  huntiO 
body — has  no  adaptation  to  represent  an  empire,  nor  the  rtilen 
of  an  empire.  There  is  no  conceivable  resemblancd  bttweeo 
them*  If  moreover,  as  he  asserts,  the  grave  was  not  really  t 
grave,  but  onJy  such  by  personification,  then  as  1X9  realmmn 
is  wholly  unknown,  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  that  it  cai 
be  a  symbol  of  the  same  power  as  is  denoted  by  the  twfr 
homed  wild  beast.  For  aught  thai  can  be  seen,  it  cnay,  ofiB 
possible  things,  be  the  most  unsuitable  for  such  a  sytnbolixation. 
And  finally,  this  construction  contradictii  his  former  inierpus- 
tation  of  Hades  as  the  symbol  of  "the  invisible  world.*'  K 
adapted  to  symbolize  "  the  in^nsible  world/*  how  can  it^be 
suited  to  represent  the  visible  ?  Wbat  can  be  more  incoaa- 
derate  and  lawte^s^  than  to  assign  to  a  symbol  sticli  dis^rmilar 
oflSces,  each  of  which  is  inconsistent  wnth  analogy  ? 

Into  what  an  abyss  of  errors  he  thus  plunges  again  al  hii 
first  step  in  attempting  to  explain  the  Apocalypse  t  Or  wkl 
principles  could  he  have  proceeded  in  more  open  war  witJiliiP 
legitimate  laws  of  interpretation  ?  What  const rucUoDS  cotil4 
he  have  offered  more  absurdly  incongruous,  or  imrotrtng  t 
irrfiRHPir  misrAnrfiHenbition  nf  tfia  ornnh^nv  ?     Ij3  ii  jitit  1 
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that  the  preceding  seal  relates  to  martyrs.  He  thence  re- 
gards it  as  natural  that  this  also  should  respect  ^  an  ecclesias- 
tical rather  than  a  temporal  revolution.'*  But  that,  instead  of 
interpreting  the  symbols  by  their  own  peculiar  characters,  is 
to  construe  them  by  others  to  which  they  bear  no  resemblance 
whatever,  which  is  wholly  unauthorized,  and  necessarily  leads 
to  fisdse  results.  It  may  as  well  be  assumed,  that  because 
these  symbols  denote  events  in  the  political  world,  those  of  the 
fifth  seal  also  refer  to  political  events,  as  that  these  represent 
ecclesiastical  events  because  the  agents  in  that  were  the  spi- 
rits of  martyrs.  His  other  reason  is  drawn  from  the  prediction, 
Isaiah  ii.  19,  20,  that  when  God  shall  arise  to  shake  terribly 
the  earth,  men  shcdl  cast  their  idols  to  the  moles  and  to  the 
bats,  and  go  into  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  and  into  the  caves  of 
the  ecurth,  for  fear  of  him.  As  the  kings  and  their  subjects 
are  also,  under  this  seal,  represented  as  hiding  themselves 
in  the  caves  and  rocks  of  the  mountains  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lamb,  he  assumes  that  the  overthrow  of  idolatry 
and  establishment  of  Christianity  are  the  great  events 
foreshown  by  it.  But  that  is  to  contradict  Isaiah  as  well 
as  the  Apocalypse ;  as  each  exhibits  the  multitude  as  flee- 
ingfrom  God,  not  as  converted  to  him.  How  can  a  flight 
firom  Him  as  an  avenger,  symbolize  a  conversion  to  Him,  and 
legalization  of  His  worship  ?  He  also  misrepresents  their 
reason  for  flying  to  the  caves  and  rocks.  He  regards  the 
caves  and  dens  as  the  places  where  their  idols  were  stationed, 
and  exhibits  them  as  resorting  there  for  that  reason,  as  though 
it  were  to  obtain  protection  from  them.  But  Isaiah  repre- 
sents them  as  casting  away  their  idols,  not  as  flying  to  them ; 
as  in  expectation  of  vengeance  from  the  true  God,  and  en- 
deavoring to  escape  from  his  wrath  by  concealment ;  not  in 
hope  of  defence  from  him  by  their  false  deities.  Their  idols, 
moreover,  were  not  generally  stationed  in  caves  and  dens  of 
the  mountains,  but  in  their  temples,  groves,  gardens,  and 
dwellings.  The  prediction  in  Isaiah,  therefore,  in  place  of 
yielding  any  support  to  his  interpretation,  refutes  it. 

Next,  his  construction  is  inconsistent  with  analogy.  Pa- 
ganism was  not  to  the  Roman  people,  what  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  are  to  the  natural  world.  It  was  not  the  sole  re- 
ligious system  in  the  Roman  empire.    Christianity  had  risen 
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to  nearly  equal  power  at  the  time  of  thai  revolmion-  The 
ob&curatioQ  of  the  sun  and  muoQ,  and  the  fall  of  the  ittant^ 
were  not  suitable  symbols  of  a  dedine  and  overthrow  of  tie 
pagan  worship.  There  is  no  analogy  between  the  obscuratiort 
of  the  heavenly  luminaries,  and  the  diseredit  and  discontw 
ance  of  such  a  dark  and  hideous  system  as  the  paganism  of 
the  Roman  people. 

Thirdly.  There  is  nothing  among  the  aymboh  of  the  seal 
that  can  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  establishment  of  Chris* 
tianiiy,  which  Mr.  Faber  exhibits  as  a  mot?t  important  element 
of  the  change  which  it  foreshows.  The  symbol*  are  all  *>!'  a 
terrific  and  destructive  nature*  There  is  nothing  among  thetn 
bearing  any  analof^y  to  the  erection  of  new  edifices^  or  instu- 
tution  of  new  organizations.  It  is  to  offer  them  the  gross^t 
violence,  therefore,  to  represent  them  as  symbolizing  the 
establishment  of  the  Christian  church- 

Fourthly.  His  inlerpretalion  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
representation  of  the  prophecy,  that  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
and  the  great  men,  and  the  rich  men,  and  the  chief  eaptaiits, 
and  the  mighty  men,  and  every  bondman,  and  every  fWemaOf 
hid  themselves  in  the  caves  and  in  the  rocks  of  the  mountuM 
Con  St  an  tine  was  as  much  a  kiiii?  as  his  aDta£F^>tusts  JUaxenlmt 
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dia,  at  the  instance  of  his  wife,  resigned  the  purple,  surren- 
dered himself  to  Constantine,  under  a  promise  of  safety,  and 
was  soon  after  privately  murdered.  The  whole  population 
hnmediately  submitted  to  the  victor.  Neither  the  troops  that 
had  fought  under  Licinius,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Thrace  and 
Asia,  retreated  to  the  mountains  and  hid  themselves  in  caves. 

And  finally ;  There  was  no  visible  advent  of  the  Lamb  at 
that  period.  Mr.  F.  does  not  attempt  to  show  either  that 
Christ  was  seen  in  the  heavens,  or  that  any  belief  prevailed  that 
he  was  to  interpose  visibly  to  defeat  and  destroy  the  pagan 
party.  That  important  part  of  the  vision  he  neglects  as  of 
no  significance. 

What  a  stupendous  misrepresentation  of  the  symbols  of  the 
seal,  is  the  construction  he  thus  puts  forth  with  such  a  parade 
of  exact  discrimination  between  the  literal  and  figurative,  the 
abstract  and  concrete,  the  chronological  and  unchronological  I 
There  is  not  a  solitary  consideration  that  yields  it  any  sup- 
port. There  is  not  one  of  its  elements  that  is  not  in  open 
contradiction  to  the  clearest  characters  of  the  prophecy. 
There  is  not  one  of  its  important  particulars  that  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  events  of  that  period.  The  earth,  sun,  moon, 
stars,  mountains,  islands,  and  heavens,  are  not  symbols  of 
paganism ;  and  have  no  adaptation  to  represent  it.  Those 
great  bodies  are  agents  ;  but  paganism  is  not  an  agent.  It  is 
a  mere  system  of  religious  doctrines  and  rites.  It  is  to  con- 
tradict one  of  the  clearest  laws  of  symbolization,  therefore,  to 
construe  them  as  representatives  of  such  a  mere  body  of  ideas 
and  acts.  The  pagan  priests  were  not  organized  in  a  regular 
hierarchy,  invested  with  legislative  and  judicial  powers  over 
the  people,  like  a  body  of  civil  rulers,  so  as  to  present  in  their 
different  orders,  an  analogy  to  the  great  objects  of  the  natural 
world  that  are  used  as  the  symbols.  The  Pontifices  Maximi 
were  created  by  the  senate  ox  people,  and  merely  presided 
over  the  rites  of  the  capital,  not  over  all  the  priests  and  rites 
of  the  empire.  The  priests  of  the  different  provinces  and 
cities  were  independent  of  each  other,  and  necessarily, 
as  they  often  worshipped  different  deities,  and  by  very  dissimi- 
lar rites.  The  whole  system  of  doctrines  and  rites  also  was 
onder  the  control  of  the  state;  not  the  state  under  the  control 
of  paganism  and  its  ministers.    What  a  consummate  fiction. 
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to  erect  these  inde pendent,  aod  in  a  large  degree  unautbori- 
tative  persons^  into  a  vast  hierarchy,  and  exhibit  their  difGireal 
ranks  as  presenting  a  resemblance  to  the  differ^^fit  bodies  of 
the  solar  system ;  and  their  infitienee  on  the  people  as  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  stm,  moon,  and  stars  on  the  earth  I 

Why  is  it  that  Mn  Faber  adopted  constructions  so  wholly  ai 
variance  with  the  prophecy  and  with  facts  ?  Because  1^  has 
neglected  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  laiiv.<  uf  ^jm* 
bolization ;  because  he  is  unaware  of  the  requirementa  of 
analogy ;  because,  instead  of  the  Revektion  itself  ha  takei 
mistaken  theories  as  his  guides.  Had  he  considered  ik& 
nature  of  an  earthquake,  he  would  have  perceived  thai  it  has 
its  origin  in  the  earth  itself,  and  that  the  influence  it  eiertiOD 
the  objects  on  the  surface,  is  employed  wholly  in  diitarrangii^ 
and  disorganizing  them.  It  exerts  its  power  in  overthrowing 
fllructures,  not  in  erecting  them  ;  in  converting  cities  inW 
ruins,  not  in  converting  ruins  into  regular  built  cities.  H« 
wouSd  have  seen,  therefore,  that  an  analogous  agitation  of  Ihe 
Roman  people  must  be  one  that  affected  them  as  an  orgaiii^ad 
body  ;  not  that  influenced  a  part  of  them  only,  and  as  iadivi- 
duals  ;  and  one  that  sprang  from  themselves,  not  that  wai 
nr-odnfM  Kv  a   fnr<3^icm  noTiF**T,     ft  mnut  r<%«n^i*l  thAm  llwi^ 
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and  overthrow  would  not  have  been  frightful  and  destructive 
to  all  parties, — rulers  and  ruled,  without  exception, — and 
prompted  them  to  hide  themselves  in  dens  and  caves  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lamb.  The  supposition  is  preposterous  in 
the  utmost  degree. 

There  was,  in  truth,  no  such  overthrow  of  paganism  at 
that  period,  as  Mr.  F.  represents.  The  first  great  act 'of 
Constantine  in  favor  of  Christianity  merely  gave  it  toleration. 
He  continued  to  addict  himself  to  many  of  the  rites  of 
paganism  for  a  long  period.  The  pagan  Maximin,  and  after 
him  Licinius,  persecuted  the  Christians  of  the  eastern  empire 
with  great  violence  for  ten  years.  Paganism  continued  to  be 
legalized,  as  well  as  Christianity,  after  the  accession  of  Con- 
stantine to  supreme  power,  and  during  the  reign  of  his  sons 
and  successors  for  two  generations.  It  was  not  overthrown 
till  the  year  380,  and  then  was  demolished,  not  by  a  political 
earthquake  or  commotion  of  the  people  at  large,  but  by  an 
edict  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  and  the  decrees  of  the 
Senate.  He  is  led  into  these  errors  by  his  theory,  that  the 
order  of  the  events  foreshown  in  the  visions,  is  to  be  deter- 
mine!^ independently  of  the  meaning  of  the  visions  them- 
selves ;  that  that  order  is  the  order  in  which  the  visions  are 
arranged ;  and  that  the  events,  therefore,  symbolized  under 
the  seals  were  to  take  place  anterior  to  those  foreshown  under 
the  trumpets.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  he  assigns  the  sixth 
seal  to  the  age  of  Constantine.  As  its  symbols  denote  a  great 
revolution ;  as  a  great  change  took  place  at  that  epoch,  and 
as  there  was  no  other  in  the  period  between  the  slaughter  of 
the  martyrs  by  Diocletian  and  Gaierius  and  the  invasions  of 
the  Goths,  which  he  regards  as  denoted  by  the  first  trumpet,  he 
assumes  that  the  overthrow  of  paganism  and  legalization  of 
Christianity  which  were  consequent  on  the  victories  of  Con- 
stantine, are  the  events  foreshown  by  the  earthquake  and 
change  of  the  heavenly  bodies  under  the  sixth  seal,  though 
they  have  no  correspondence  whatever  to  those  symbols, 
except*  that  they  were  great  events.     He  says  in  a  note, 

"  I  have  been  more  full  on  this  topic,  because  some  commentators, 
misled  by  the  magnificence  of  the  images  contained  in  the  hierc^ly. 
phical  picture  of  the  sixth  seal,  have  contended  that  by  them  we 
must  certainly  understand  the  awful  solemnities  of  the  final  and 
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literal  day  of  judghient^  The  evii  consequence  of  thh  Cfrn>r  hita 
been  a  eom^^lete  confusion  in  the  abstract  arrangeTneni  uf  tlie  Afioc&- 
lyp3€.  For  if  the  sixth  seal  relate  ta  the  literal  day  of  jufigmeaii  It 
ie  obvious  that  its  five  predecessors  must  ho  loosely  spi^ad  oTfif  tlie 
long  and  indefinite  period  which  pfcceffes  that  day*  Now',  of  mdi 
an  airatagcment,  the  plain  in  convenience  Ib — ^that  tho  seventh  icd 
must  inevitably  be  viewed  as  chronologfotilly  anterior  to  tbe  ms^ 
seal  J  for,  if  the  mxl}i  seal  brings  us  to  the  end  of  our  prestjul  wotW, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  seventh  ^ealj  being  unable  to  advance  inf 
furtlier,  must  of  plain  necessity  retrogrmkt  in  point  of  chronclogr* 
This  single  circumstance  does,  in  my  judgment,  rfffcttmliy  nthftrt 
ihe  arrangement  before  iw*  I  will  venture  to  mtft  indctdf  that  U  U 
ulierlif  impossible  to  bring  out  any  cmmteni  interpriUition  of  the:  Ap&- 
€alyp^e,  ifome  we  depart  from  the  sijnph  und  inttlHgibh  tmd  nlf* 
approved  principle^  that  the  seven  septmari^f  (f  the  se^  md  lA* 
frumpcfs  and  the  viuls  are  thrmiohgicaU^  mcreMsive  &i  f4i€k  oiAff. 
This  order  forbids  the  application  of  the  sixth  seal  to  thft  Hti^nii  rott- 
fltimmalion  of  all  things  j  and  oa  every  person  knows  who  htm  \mA 
the  least  attention  to  the  figured  language  of  prophecy,  the  mcfp 
magnificence  of  the  imagery,  and  the  mere  grandiloi^aence  of  the 
phraseology,  do  in  no  wise  require  it/^ — Vol*  ii,  p,  330. 
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and  under  the  sixth  to  symbolize  a  succession  of  great  politi- 
cal revolutions  and  tyrannies,  and  at  length  the  total  annihila- 
ti<Hi  of  all  governments,  and  terror  of  all  Christ's  enemies  by 
his  visible  advent  ?  And  was  not  such  a  symholization  as 
practicable  as  any  other?  What  authority  has  Mr.  F.  to 
interpose,  and  denounce  it  as  introducing  *^  a  complete  confu- 
sion in  the  abstract  arrangement  of  the  Apocalypse,"  and 
rendering  it  utterly  impossible  to  bring  out  any  consistent 
interpretation  7  Had  not  God  an  equal  right,  also,  if  it  pleased 
him,  and  was  it  not  equally  practicable,  then,  by  another  series 
of  symbols  to  foreshow  a  different  species  of  events  in  the 
political  world,  and  chiefly  the  infliction  of  punishments  on 
fidse  worshippers,  that  were  to  take  place  during  the  same 
period  as  those  indicated  under  the  seals  7  Is  there  anything 
in  such  a  plan  of  revealing  the  future,  that  is  unnatural ;  that 
must  necessarily  make  the  prophecy  unintelligible ;  or  that 
can  in  the  least  embarrass  its  interpretation  7  How  does  it 
appear  that  such  a  method  is  not  the  most  natural,  and  most 
&vorable  to  an  easy  understanding  of  the  predictions  7  Is 
not  Mr.  Faber's  assumption  that  the  order  in  which  the  events 
foreshown  is  to  take  place,  must  correspond  to  the  order 
in  which  they  are  revealed,  shown  to  be  mistaken  by  the 
sjrmbolizations  of  chapters  x.-xiv.  7  Is  there  any  more 
reason  that  a  revelation  could  not  be  made  in  chapters  viii. 
and  ix.  at  war  with  that  theory,  than  there  is  that  it  could  not 
in  chapters  x.-xiv.7  What  surprising  infatuation  it  bespeaks, 
that  disregarding  all  these  most  obvious  and  emphatic  con- 
siderations, he  should  without  a  shadow  of  authority  decide 
that  a  revelation,  to  be  intelligible,  must  be  made  in  the  order  in 
which  it  is  to  be  verified ;  and  then  with  a  violent  hand  endeavor 
**to  bend  the  inspired  book  to  his  own  speculations,  instead  of 
bending  his  speculations  to  the  inspired  book  7" 

He  is  led  by  his  theory  of  the  chronology  of  the  vision,  into 
similar  errors  in  respect  to  the  sealing  of  the  servants  of  Grod. 
As  it  was  symbolized  under  the  sixth  seal,  and  he  had  referred 
the  previous  symbols  under  that  seal  to  the  age  of  Constan- 
tine,  he  assigns  the  sealing  to  the  same  period  ;  interprets  it  as 
denoting  a  separation  of  the  true  worshippers  from  apostates, 
and  regards  it  as  verified  in  the  Albigenses  and  Vallenses, 
and  represents  the  sealed  as  continuing,  by  a  succession, 
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thropgh  more  than  fourteen  ceoturies^  do^n  to  the  Frcucli 
iteToIutioo  in  1792.  But  there  is  no  itidication  in  the  pv^ 
phecy  that  the  sealed  were  to  continue  by  a  stuceession  through 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  years*  So  far  from  U,  as  it  is  U? 
take  place  in  connexion  with  the  events  gymbolixed  tuider  the 
sti:th  ^a1,  and  as  one  of  those  eventji  if  to  be  the  dissoititjoi) 
of  all  human  governments  immediately  before^  or  at  the  period 
of  the  visible  advent  of  Christ  to  judge  and  destroy  hi«  fiW: 
it  i%  apparent  that  the  sealing  must  be  at  least  tie^r  the  taiiie 
period,  and  be  at  the  close  therefore  of  the  twelve  hundred 
and  sixty  years^  instead  of  preceding  them. 

He  misjudges  the  characteristics,  also,  that  are  to  distin* 
guish  the  sealed  from  the  unsealed.  He  represents  their  ifit 
ferences  as  merely  the  differences  of  true  from  false  pn»lesion» 
or  of  converted  from  unconverted  worshippers.  We  leam, 
however,  from  Chap,  xiv,  that  the  great  characteristicf  of  llie 
hundred  and  forty* four  thousand  are  to  be  that  they  have  not 
been  defiled  with  women^  for  they  are  pure ;  that  thejr  (bDow 
the  Lamb  wherever  he  may  go;  and  that  in  their  moullut 
there  is  no  guile.  They  acknowledge  and  honor  the  Lamh, 
therefore,  as  their  lawgiver  and  ruler,  not  creaturfts ;  for  llidl 
is  the  imoort  of  their  beins  Dur^  in  cantradistinclion  from 
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There  was  no  such  public  and  conspicuous  separation  of  the 
true  from  false  worshippers,  immediately  on  the  accession  of 
Constantine  to  supreme  power  in  323,  as  Mr.  F.  represents. 
The  sealing  indicates  that  the  discrimination  of  the  servants 
of  God  is  to  be  so  conspicuous,  that  all  who  behold  them  may 
see  that  they  are  his,  in  distinction  from  others.  Where  is 
there  any  indication  in  history  of  such  peculiar  and  conspicu- 
ous acts  on  the  part  of  the  true  worshippers  generally  in  that 
age,  or  any  great  body  of  them,  as  showed  decisively  to  every 
eye  that  they  were  true  worshippers,  in  distinction  from  those 
who  made  a  false  profession  ? 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Vallenses  and  Albigenses  do  not 
correspond  to  Mr.  Faber's  views  of  the  difference  of  the  sealed 
from  the  unsealed.  That  which  distinguished  the  Albigenses 
and  Vallenses  from  all  others,  was  not  that  they  were  truly 
converted.  There  were  doubtless  many  also  in  the  Catholic 
and  Greek  churches  that  were  truly  sanctified ;  though  involv- 
ed in  great  errors,  and  withheld  by  their  subjection  to  those 
churches  from  giving  conspicuous  proofs  of  their  piety.  But 
the  great  peculiarity  of  those  pure  churches  was,  that  ihey 
held  the  testimony  of  Jesus ;  on  the  one  hand,  in  denouncing 
the  idolatry  of  the  Roman  church,  refusing  to  conform  to  its 
superstitions,  and  resisting  its  usurpations ;  and  on  the  other  in 
vindicating  the  rights  of  God,  and  teaching  the  great  doctrine 
of  redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  of  justification  by  faith 
in  him,  and  of  sanctification  by  his  Spirit. 

His  construction  contradicts  the  representation  in  chap,  xii., 
that  the  true  worshippers  symbolized  by  the  woman,  fled  into 
the  wilderness.  They  cannot  have  publicly  distinguished 
themselves,  as  the  servants  of  God,  and  yet  at  the  same 
epoch  withdrawn  into  concealment. 

And  finally,  there  were  no  persons  in  the  age  of  Constan- 
tine who  fulfilled  any  such  office  towards  the  true  worshippers, 
as  Mr.  F.  supposes  to  be  denoted  by  the  sealing.  What  body 
of  men  arose  in  the  church  at  that  epoch,  like  an  angel 
ascending  up  the  eastern  atmosphere,  conspicuous  to  all  eyes, 
and  exerted  an  agency  on  all  true  worshippers,  by  which  they 
became  marked  as  such,  in  contradistinction  from  those  who 
made  a  false  profession?  Mr.  F.  does  not  designate  any 
such  persons.    He  will  search  in  vain  for  proof  that  any  such 
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appeared  in  the  church  in  the  year  3W,  or  near  that  perri^d* 
Nothing  can  be  more  tnanifest,  than  Uiat  hh  wl^ok  iippticiitiuzi 
of  the  sealing  is  the  mere  oflfspriBg  of  his  false  tlieoriM  re- 
specting the  chronology  of  the  prophecy* 

We  shall  in  a  future  Dumber  cootinua  the  analysis  of  bis 
work. 


AaT,  II L — The  Power  op  the  Pulpit  ;  or  Thotlgfrts 
addressed  to  Christian  Ministers,  and  those  who  hear  them. 
By  Gardiner  Spring,  D.D.  New  York :  Baker  &;  Scribnet. 
184S,     By  R.  W,  Dickinson,  D.B. 

The  office  of  the  Christian  minister  is  not  of  man's  device  i 

nor  are  the  objects  to  which  it  is  devoted  such  as  he  natar&ll)' 
seeks,  when  under  the  sway  of  unsauctilicd  pasaoii& 
Unhke  priestcraft,  it  has  no  Goncealraentj  avails  itself  of  no 
arts,  sanctions  no  private  interpretations,  has  no  selfish  ends^ 
It  does  not  obstruct  inquiry*  It  does  not  build  on  credulity; 
but  recognises  man  as  moral  and  responsible,  and  addresset 
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design  of  the  ofBce.  So  far  as  intellect  and  lettered  acquire- 
ments are  concerned,  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  may  fairly 
challenge  a  comparison  with  either  of  the  other  learned 
professions  ;  while  it  has  embodied  an  amount  of  moral  great- 
ness unequalled  in  the  history  of  any  other  class  of  men. 

Instituted  by  the  head  of  the  church,  it  is  the  most  honora- 
ble and  important  office  that  is  ever  intrusted  to  man.  In  its 
adaptation  to  our  nature  and  the  end  for  which  it  is  employed, 
it  bears  the  marks  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness.  The 
highest  and  best  interests  of  society  are  inseparably  connected 
with  the  proper  and  faithful  discharge  of  its  duties.  But 
though  it  subserves  the  cause  of  popular  education  and  of  civil 
liberty,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  support  of  law  and 
order,  the  suppression  of  vice,  the  relief  of  the  indigent,  the 
protection  of  orphanhood,  and  all  the  interests  of  virtue  and 
humanity,  the  great  work  to  which  it  is  appropriated  is,  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  announcement  and  explication  of 
the  rights  and  will  of  God,  the  duties  of  men,  and  the  way  of 
salvation  through  Jesus  Christ.  Whatever  importance  may 
be  attached  to  legislative  enactments,  to  philosopliical  lectures, 
to  the  measures  of  benevolent  societies,  or  however  subser- 
vient they  may  be  rendered  to  the  great  ends  of  the  gospel 
ministry,  they  are  of  no  account  in  Grod's  eye,  compared  with 
this  humble  work.  **  It  has  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching  to  save  them  that  believe,''  and  in  saving  his  people, 
to  deliver  the  world  from  the  bondage  of  sin — ^the  great  cause 
of  all  the  evils  under  which  it  has  so  long  groaned.  Con- 
temptible as  the  Christian  Ministry  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of 
worldly  wisdom,  it  is  the  power  op  God. 

"  This,''  says  Dr.  S.,  after  illustrating  at  length  the  power 
of  the  pulpit,  and  unfolding  the  (Constituent  elements  of  that 
power,  "  this  is  the  great  agency  by  which  our  lost  race,  in 
augmented  numbers,  is  to  be  subdued  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel. 
Other  agencies  there  are,  and  will  be  ;  but  they  are  all  asso- 
ciated with  a  preached  gospel,  derive  their  usefulness  from  it, 
and  to  this  selected  instrumentality  of  heavenly  wisdom  is  to 
be  attributed  their  very  being.     By  its  four  great  elements  of 

power  the   pulpit  is  destined   to  govern  the  world." — See 

p.  160. 
Though  such  is  the  light  in  which  the  Christian  Ministry 
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may  be  viewed,  it  will  hardly  be  deoied  thai  the  ptilptt  doc« 
not  exert  the  power  vt  hich  it  migbt,  and  which  we  should  m* 
iurally  expect  it  would*  Whether  it  hast  decliBed  in  power,  ii 
a  question  which  will  be  decided  accordbg  to  ooe*^  unpni* 
sions  of  its  design,  or  [lis  field  of  observatioti.  it  is  a  pooA 
difBcuIt  aDd  unnecessary  to  be  iottled.  It  is  sufficieiit  to  ^ 
mil  that  it  does  not  wield  an  influence  at  all  coEomeo^H 
rate  with  the  elements  of  its  power*  If  these  elemstitj  baJI 
Dr.  Spring  states,  "  the  truth  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle ;  Infii 
from  the  living  teacher;  truth  uttered  in  ^e  name  and  by  tk 
authority  of  God ;  truth  accompanied  by  his  mighty  p&umr^ 
the  pulpit  is  obviously  adapted  to  greater  results  than  wd  now 
witness. 

That  it  does  not  exert  a  greater  influence,  is  not  owiiig  ei- 
clusively,  we  thiuk,  to  the  present  mode  of  theolo^cal  i!daci< 
tioBp  Though  this  may  admit  of  many  iinprovetnente^  it  h 
greatly  in  advance  of  that  in  which  candidates  for  the  mau#* 
try  were  educated  previously  to  the  establishmeal  of  tbedd- 
gical  seminaries.  There  may  be  exceptions^  but  for  y<xief 
men  in  general,  a  public  education  is  unquestionably  pref&ift* 
ble  to  private  tuition,  securing  greater  advantages,  and,  io  tiiir 
view^  presenting  no  greater  temptations,  either  to  sluthfulae^ 
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lively  few  pastors  have  the  intellectual  qualifications,  and 
fewer  still  the  leisure,  if  they  are  devoted  to  pastoral  labors 
as  well  as  to  preparation  for  the  duties  of  the  pulpit,  to  in- 
struct in  all  the  necessary  branches  of  a  theological  educa- 
tion, precludes  a  return  to  the  former  mode  of  preparing  young 
men  for  the  ministry,  and  renders  the  discussion  of  this  point 
unnecessary. 

If  any  persons  of  defective  attainments  or  inadequate  quali- 
fications are  admitted  into  the  ministry,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  theological  seminary  with  which  they  were  connected  has 
not  answered  the  end  for  which  it  was  endowed  by  the 
church  ;  much  less  that  their  instructors  are  either  incompe- 
tent or  negligent.  The  fault  is  to  be  traced  to  their  own  want 
of  mental  capacity,  or  of  studious  application ;  and  in  all  such 
cases,  to  the  lack  of  discrimination  in  judgment,  and  of  firm- 
ness of  decision  on  the  part  either  of  our  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion or  our  Ecclesiastical  Judicatories.  So  long  as  a  disposi- 
tion prevails  to  educate  any  young  man,  who,  having  pro- 
fessed religion,  expresses  a  warm  desire  to  study  for  the 
ministry ;  so  long  as  pastors  are  indiscreet  in  their  zeal  to  in- 
duce young  men  to  devote  themselves  to  this  work  ;  so  long  as 
objections  to  the  licensure  of  any  candidate  on  the  score  of 
bis  educational  deficiencies,  are  met  by  the  remark  that  God 
sometimes  makes  use  of  the  feeblest  instrumentalities  ;  so  long 
incompetent  men  will  be  introduced  into  the  ministry,  though 
the  professors  in  our  theological  seminaries  were  a  thousand 
fold  more  learned,  and  more  devout  and  practical  than  they 
are. 

Nor  is  it  because  there  are  not  able  men  in  the  ministry  of 
the  present  day,  that  the  pulpit  exerts  no  greater  influence. 
We  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  as  a  body,  they  will  not  unfa- 
vorably compare  with  those  of  any  preceding  age  since  the 
days  of  the  apostles  ;  that  the  discourses  of  some  will  vie  in 
Scriptural  excellence,  in  spiritual  unction,  and  in  intellectual 
harmony  and  strength,  with  those  of  the  past  which  we  are 
wont  to  laud ;  and  that  the  writings  of  a  number  at  least,  will 
furnish  coming  generations  with  materials  for  reading  and  re- 
flection, quite  as  profitable  as  our  older  standard  authors. 
Certain  it  is,  that  some  among  them,  either  as  regards  classical 
attainments,  biblical  erudition,  philosophical  research,  logical 
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power,  or  aptness  and  effectiveness  in  speakingp  will 
comparison  with  those  who  were  distLoguished  tn  ih.&m 
spects  in  former  generations.  If  they  do  not  effect  such  1 
changes  in  the  community  as  Basiter  wrought  at  KiddennST 
sler,  it  is  partly  because  they  aie  placed  in  different  circiun- 
stances*  If  they  are  not  followed  by  such  crowds  aa  hung  40 
the  lips  of  a  Whilfieldj  it  is  in  a  degree  because  faithful  preach" 
ers  of  the  gospel  are  now  more  common ;  while  the  people  H 
krgCj  from  their  better  acquaiatance  with  the  troth,  are  lee 
susceptible  of  impression.  Or.  If  such  discoursses  as  we  ordi- 
narily hear^  even  from  the  most  promineDt  pulpit  speakefi, 
would  not  appear  as  well  in  print  as  the  published  sertnoiis  of 
a  Davies  or  a  Hall,  it  is  because  the  latter  reprenent  their  ex* 
traordinary  efforts.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  puhljgheil 
sermons  of  any  distinguished  divine  can  be  tiiken  as  spad* 
mens  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  wont  to  preach  from 
sabbath  to  sabbath.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  adduce  the  ser* 
mons  of  Edwards  and  Bellamy,  Mason  and  Dwight,  to  ite 
disparagement  of  a  slated  preacher  of  the  present  day,  tmiew 
they  always  preached  in  the  strain  of  their  writings,  and  would 
have  been  able  for  a  length  of  time  to  deliver  discourses  <rf 
fioual  excellence,  had  thev  been  olaced  in   tlie  nn^ntkin  nf  a 
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eminent  men  of  God  who,  when  viewed  through  a  vista  of 
years,  seem  without  blemish. 

While  pondering  the  life  of  a  Brainard  or  a  Payson,  we 
are  apt  to  inquire,  "  Where  are  such  men  now  to  be  found  ?" 
but  we  doubt  not  that  there  is  here  and  there  one  who  breathes 
the  same  love  to  Christ — ^the  same  compassion  to  souls.  If 
they  are  rarely  to  be  met  with,  were  they  not  equally  so  in 
their  own  days  ?  The  fact  is,  ministers  know  but  little  of 
each  other's  secret  thoughts  and  inward  struggles.  Now  and 
then,  when  relieved  from  the  outward  pressure  of  duty  and 
enjoying  some  opportune  moment,  they  interchange  views 
on  the  great  subject  of  their  office,  they  find  a  similarity  of 
thought  and  feeling  where  each  had  regarded  himself  as  soli- 
tary, if  not  peculiar,  in  his  experience.  The  study  of  many  a 
pastor  now  witnesses  the  same  alternations  of  despondency 
and  hope,  of  joy  and  sorrow — ^the  same  ecstatic  elevation,  or 
the  same  melancholy  depression  of  feelings : — ^the  same  rigid 
scrutiny  of  self— the  same  struggles  with  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil — ^the  same  intense  breathings  after  sanctification, 
holy  resolutions,  and  benevolent  purposes,  which  arrest  our 
attention,  and  sometimes  disturb  our  self-complacency  when 
we  open  the  "  Diaries"  of  those  whom  in  youth,  in  the  warmth 
of  susceptibility  and  inexperience,  we  unconsciously  canonized. 
A  diary  is  far  from  being  an  infallible  exponent  of  personal 
piety.  The  writer  may  mistake  the  character  of  his  motives, 
and  thus  err  in  relation  to  himself,  while  misleading  the  judg- 
ment of  others  ;  but  could  a  faithful  transcript  be  made  of 
the  emotions  and  utterances  of  many  a  pastor  as  he  retires 
from  his  pulpit  to  the  solitude  of  his  study,  we  doubt  not  that 
the  coming  generation  would  form  the  same  estimate  of  his 
piety  that  we  are  wont  to  make  of  those  we  admire. 

Though,  however,  we  may  admit  that  the  ministry  em- 
braces a  great  amount  of  talent,  learning,  and  piety,  we  still 
have  cause  to  lament  that  the  pulpit  does  not  exert  the  influ- 
ence which  it  should  on  the  general  mind.  The  fact  that  it 
does  not,  might  be  traced  to  a  great  variety  of  causes.  Dr. 
Spring  remarks,  that 

"  Ever  since  the  spurious  religious  excitement,  which  a  few  years 
since  burst  upon  so  many  parts  of  the  land,  the  ministerial  charac- 
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ter  has  been  lo.^mg  its  itifluence.  ChristJati  men,  and  intetligent  men 
of  the  world,  who  were  woul  to  reverence  the  ofiSce  of  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  J  could  not  respect  men  who  did  not  respect  theraaelves. 
Therr^  have  been  also  exciting  questions  before  the  public  micd,  in 
^'hich  ministers^  if  they  have  not  taken  an  undue  interest,  hare 
inatijfested  i\  zeal  and  a  reckleasnesa  which  have  had  little  tendeocy 
to  sustain  ihe  honor  and  dignity  of  the  miniate  rial  character.  The 
too  prevalent  impressian  that  candidates  for  the  office  are  to  be  sought 
for  and  found  exclusively  nmdhg  the  poorer,  if  not  the  lower  orderi 
of  society,  and  the  consequent  multiplication  of  ministers,  mmy  of 
whom  are  not  fitted  for  their  office  ; — ^the  loungers  about  our  ki^ 
citiesj  of  men  of  too  large  expectalionSj  or  too  little  industry ;  the 
numerous  applications  of  ministers  for  public  charity  in  every  part 
of  the  land^  which  accomplish  little  more  than  the  defraying  the  ei- 
penaes  of  ihe  applicants,  some  of  which  are  midertaken  for  this  sole 
object ; — together  whh  the  w^hole  system  of  secuiarizlng  the  pulpit  by 
making  those  who  occupy  it  quite  as  much  the  solicitors  for  mociejr 
US  they  are  the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  are  things  that  are  Dot  a  tit- 
tle degrading  to  the  ministerial  character.  A  strange  minister  scarce- 
ly cojnes  among  us,  hnt  the  people  at  once  suspect  him  to  be  a  beg- 
gar. There  are  portions  of  the  land,  loo,  where  the  bond  which 
unites  pastor  and  people  is  scarcely  stronger  than  that  which  binds 
the  people  to  their  schoolmaster ;  nor  did  this  evil  orieinate  with  the 
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selves  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  create  a  diversion  in  the 
public  mind  from  the  essential  and  momentous  verities  of 
revelation,  to  the  traditions  of  men  ;  or  by  inculcating  senti- 
ments more  in  unison  with  the  pride  and  unbelief,  the  self- 
righteousness  and  worldliness  of  the  natural  heart,  induce  the 
sinner  to  substitute  for  the  religion  of  the  gospel,  a  religion  of 
church  authority  and  church  superstitions  ?  So  far  as  high 
church  principles  gain  currency  in  the  community,  just  to 
that,  extent  they  lessen  the  influence  of  every  evangelical 
pulpit;  and  hence  they  are  inculcated  with  the  greatest 
strenuousness  by  those  who  seem  conscious  from  their  own 
pulpit  deficiencies  that  they  could  in  no  other  way  effectually 
compete  with  able  and  faithful  preachers  of  the  Word.  Ch*, 
if  we  may  not  withhold  from  such  the  doubtful  merit  of  sin- 
cerity, their  sentiments  are  only  the  more  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  truth  and  piety,  and  their  efforts  to  proselytize 
only  the  more  dangerous. 

In  like  manner,  the  low  standard  of  preaching  adopted  by 
some,  contributes  to  impair  the  power  of  the  pulpit.  It  is 
the  tendency  of  the  pulpit  "to  move  down  from  the  high 
office  of  a  remedial  function  to  a  mere  work  of  delectation ;" 
and  when  the  true  end  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  desire  to  please, 
either  by  avoiding  the  "hard  sayings^  of  the  gospel,  by  minis- 
tering to  a  literary  taste,  or  by  adopting  a  time-serving  policy, 
they  who  dislike  the  truth,  or  would  compromise  the  claims 
of  Christianity ;  who  would  not  be  rebuked  for  their  worldli- 
ness, or  disturbed  in  their  carnal  repose  ;  will  not  long  hesitate 
whose  ministry  they  will  attend,  if  indeed  they  are  not  already 
too  far  sunk  in  scepticism  and  indifference  to  pay  even  a 
formal  respect  to  religion.  It  were  easy  to  adduce  instances ; 
but  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  we  have  given  undue  pro- 
minence to  a  subsidiary  cause,  let  it  be  considered,  whether 
the  influence  of  the  pulpit  would  not  be  immeasurably  aug- 
mented if  every  preacher  throughout  the  land  uttered  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  inculcated  the  same  principles,  sanc- 
tioned the  same  discipline,  arrayed  himself  against  the  same 
cmlawful  pursuits,  and  sinful  habits,  and  demoralizing  amuse- 
ments. Should  every  minister  speak  in  the  same  tones  in 
which  the  prophets  of  old  declared  the  "  whole  counsel  of 
God,^  or  in  which  the  apostles  preached  "  Christ  crucified,'* 
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it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted,  that  a  mighty  religious  moToment 
would  at  once  ensue  throughout  the  commimity,  loste&d  of 
the  lamentable  spectacle  wluch  we  now  witness — patpiti 
opposed  to  pulpits — men,  calling  themselves  mini^tertt  of 
Clirist,  endeavoring  to  counteract  the  preached  gospel  aacl  t^o 
enlarge  their  congregations  at  theexpeoBe  of  other  denotntunir 
tioas,  or  to  the  injury  of  neighboring  churches,  we  shoitM  be 
called  to  contemplate  in  the  ministry  an  accordance  io  belief 
a  union  of  hearts,  a  oneness  of  purpose,  a  harmony  of  eflbrt— 
meUf  alike  superior  to  sectarian  jealousies  and  pharisaie  pre- 
judices ;  oblivious  of  self,  breathing  the  sanie  heaven-bcm 
spirit,  uttering  the  same  solemn  and  tender  messages  to  i-J 
dying  world,  and  arraying  themselves  as  in  one  mighty  f\m\ 
lanx  for  the  final  conflict  with  the  powers  of  darkness. 

We  might  advert,  also,  to  the  effect  of  the  press  on  itnj 
pulpit*  Ministers  are  but  men,  and  it  is  not  to  be  esTJecledi 
that  they  should  be  insensible  to  motives  which  sway  tb 
hearts  of  others ;  but  whatever  iends  directly  to  fester  prid 
and  vanity,  or  to  excite  a  spirit  of  selfish  ambition  and 
sonal  display,  just  in  that  proportion  vitiates  their  aims  \ 
impairs  their  integrity  as  sincere  and  humble  and  self^dea; 
ins  preachers  of  the  Word.     Let  a  spirit  of  literanr  criticisi 
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and  indiscriminate  praise,  revealing  the  agency  of  some  in- 
discreet friend,  or  betraying  by  the  puff  some  sinister  aim. 
But  whatever  the  motive,  though  the  praise  be  just,  its  ten- 
dency is  mischievous.  It  injures  its  object,  insensibly  work- 
ing a  change  in  his  disposition  and  demeanor,  rendering  him 
pompous,  dogmatic,  and  presuming ;  while  it  tends  to  foster 
in  the  community  a  spirit  of  criticism,  mislead  the  judgment, 
and  prevent  the  truth  from  producing  its  proper  impression. 
Many  a  preacher  not  improbably  is  thus  tempted  to  popular- 
ize his  sermons,  and  his  people  led  to  regard  such  discourses 
as  the  best  specimens  of  pulpit  excellence.  No  more  insi- 
dious weapon  can  be  employed  against  the  pulpit  than 
flattery ;  and  w  hen  ministers  come  to  be  spoken  of  as  if  they 
were  performers  on  a  stage,  not  "ambassadors  for  Christ," 
though  their  preaching  may  gratify,  it  must  cease  to  benefit. 

There  exists  already  a  temptation  to  preach  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  attract  notice  and  elicit  comments ;  and  perhaps 
to  this  may  be  traced  the  introduction  of  extraneous  topics 
into  the  desk,  that  awaken  curiosity  from  the  simple  circum- 
stance that  they  are  novel  if  not  singular ;  or  that  when  an- 
nounced in  the  newspapers  they  will  in  all  probability  attract 
a  crowd.  But  whatever  the  motive,  these  topics  are  not  ap- 
propriate to  the  sacred  desk.  "  The  great  object  of  preach- 
ing," as  Dr.  Spring  remarks,  "is  to  turn  men  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God."  "  The 
legitimate,  paramount  aim  of  the  Christian  pulpit  is  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  men ;"  and  no  matter  what 
the  subject  selected,  it  should  be  a  minister's  aim  so  to  adjust 
his  thoughts  that  they  may  all  bear  on  this  one  great  end. 
Can  this  be  effected  when  a  subject  which  appropriately 
belongs  to  the  discussions  of  a  political  meeting,  a  scientific 
lecture  room,  a  literary  society,  or  a  moral  reform  associa- 
tion, has  been  chosen  for  the  pulpit  ?  The  fact  that  on  such 
occasions  the  preacher  takes  leave  of  his  text  as  soon  as  it 
is  announced,  is  decisive  evidence  that  his  subject  is  ill 
chosen,  and  ill  adapted  to  a  religious  assemblage  on  the 
sabbath ;  that  he  is  preaching  himself,  holding  up  before  an 
audience  of  dying  sinners  some  image  of  his  own  thoughts, 
instead  of  delivering  an  authoritative  message  from  the  reve- 
lation  of  God's  will  which  lies  ever  before  him  as  if  in 
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rebuke  of  such  awful  prostitution  of  the  sacred  desk.  It  i# 
in  vain  to  say,  that  such  topics  are  important.  So  ii  the 
science  of  political  economy,  so  is  philosophy,  so  Is  it  im* 
portant  at  proper  times  and  through  suitable  mediums  to 
discuss  a  thousand  questions  which  concern  the  mental  ^d 
moral  interests  of  the  coramunity,  and  which  may  indirecdy 
subserve  the  cause  of  Christianity ;  but  to  preach,  strictly  im- 
plies, the  exposition  and  inculcation  of  the  doctriaes  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel — the  commimi cation  of  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit  in  contradistinction  to  the  mind  of  the  flesh,  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  irrelevant  matters  ;  and  just  in  propoflioa  as 
one  diverts  the  attention  of  his  auditory  from  tlie  great  dimgf 
which  God  has  written  unto  us  ^  for  doctrine,  for  reproof  for 
correction^  for  instruction  in  rt^hteousness,*^  does  he  lessee 
the  evangelical  influence  of  the  pulpit ;  and  not  only  so^  bat 
to  the  extent  of  his  personal  infljience,  indisposes  his  hearen 
to  listen  to  purdy  scriptural  topics. 

Another  influence  prejudicial  to  the  pulpit  may  be  tmwl 
to  occasional  instances  of  moral  delinquency  or  aberrations  of 
ministers  themselves.  Their  immediate  effect  is  like  that  of 
an  armor-bearer's  falL     Wtiile  the  astounding  report  Is  rifek 
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doctrines  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  deny  the 
power  for  some  mere  form  of  godliness,  and  substitute  a 
ghostly  polity  for  substantial  Christianity,  the  effect  on  the 
pulpit  is  not  unlike  the  effect  of  an  instance  of  apostasy  on 
the  members  of  the  church.  Be  it  that  the  injury  inflicted 
by  such  is  not  as  great  as  the  good  they  would  have  accom- 
plished had  they  remained  true  to  the  gospel ;  that  they  were 
men  of  comparatively  little  account  in  their  sphere ;  still, 
they  are  not  too  small  to  feed  the  vanity  and  encourage  the 
aims  of  their  new  associates,  nor  too  weak  to  influence  minds 
still  weaker  than  their  own.  They  are  oflen  the  very  men 
to  make  amends  for  their  mental  or  moral  deficiencies,  by, 
endorsing  the  most  bigoted  sentiments,  and  following  out  the 
most  exclusive  high-church  policy  ;  if  not  to  revenge  them- 
selves for  their  own  want  of  conspicuity  and  success  in  the 
evangelical  pulpit.  It  has  been  too  common  to  pass  over 
such  instances  of  tergiversation  in  silence,  under  the  presump- 
tion that  the  insignificance  of  the  men  would  preclude  their 
obstructing  the  influence  of  the  gospel ;  but  as  an  accumula- 
tion of  atoms  constitutes  bulk,  so  every  instance  of  that  kind 
tends  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  evangelical  pulpit,  and  to 
increase  the  influence  of  a  priesthood  unknown  to  the  New 
Testament.  If  the  pulpit,  as  Dr.  Spring  intimates,  has  of  late 
years  lost  power ,  it  is  at  leastworthy  of  consideration,  whether 
this  is  not  one  of  the  prominent  causes  to  which  it  may  be 
fidrly  traced.  In  order  that  the  pulpit  may  exert  its  proper 
influence,  it  is  of  importance  that  there  should  be  public  confi- 
dence in  the  sincerity  of  its  belief  as  well  as  in  the  recti- 
tude of  its  principles.  The  examination  of  a  candidate's 
sentiments  in  relation  to  the  nature  and  design  of  the  ministry 
cannot  be  too  rigid  ;  and  in  our  opinion,  no  presbytery  should 
permit  one  of  its  members  to  renounce  its  authority,  asperse 
its  ordaining  power,  and  go  forth  to  preach  a  mere  sacramen- 
tal and  ritual  religion,  without  at  least  a  formal  expression  of 
its  sentiments,  and  a  warning  to  the  churches. 

But  there  are  other  and  more  general  reasons  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  pulpit  falls  far  short  of  that  which  it  ought  to  exert. 
Among  them,  we  may  notice  as  prominent,  the  fact,  that  the 
ministry  embraces  so  few  good  speakers.  If  but  few  will  read 
sermons  and  religious  books,  and  for  the  reason  stated  by  our 
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author,  p,  105,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  no  one  can  be  atimci* 
ed  by  a  poor  speaker ;  and  but  few,  if  anyj  interested  lo  hk 
communicatioDs.  It  h  idle  to  say  that  he  is  an  ambasaador 
for  Christ,  and  that  the  people  are  bound  to  listen  m  w^tmn 
silence.  Constituted  as  men  are,  a  poor  delivery  cannot  airesi 
their  attention ;  it  necessarily  wearies  an  audience,  and  Ti»y 
indispose  not  only  the  dull  hut  the  sensilive  to  attend  tlie  mi* 
nistrations  of  the  sanctuary.  Even  in  the  social  circle^  a  mo* 
notoDous  and  listless  maimer  is  hardly  to  be  endured,  miich 
less  can  it  he  tolerated  in  the  pulpit*  It  is  hut  reasonabb  \& 
presume,  that  he  who  comes  before  an  assembly  of  iiiunortal 
beings,  on  the  weightiest  of  all  errands,  will  utter  bim^etf  iaa 
manner  at  least  somewhat  corresponding  to  the  nature  mi 
importance  of  his  message — that  he  will  speak  a*^  if  he  bdiev- 
ed  what  he  says,  not  utter  truth  as  though  it  were  fietioii; 
that  he  will  lose  sight  of  himself  in  his  subject,  not  forget  lu* 
errand  in  his  desire  to  finish  his  task.  We  do  not  expect  that 
all  ministers  will  have  the  same  compass  and  flexibility  af 
voice — the  same  gracefulness  of  gesture^  or  the  same  pro* 
priety  of  intonation  and  expression ;  these  arc  matters  of  sub- 
ordinate moment-  What  we  demand  of  the  pulpit  is,  a  digsi* 
fied.  simnle.  serious,  and  imnresiive  maimer,  such  ii 
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of  their  pulpits,  what  an  impression  would  they  not  produce 
on  educated  minds,  if  their  discourses  corresponded  in  matter 
with  the  excellence  of  their  manner !  Such  speakers,  more- 
over, are  always  able  to  procure  settlements ;  and  are  often 
called  away  from  their  first  charges  to  more  prominent  pul- 
pits ;  while  others,  though  their  superiors  in  intellectual  pow- 
ers and  acquirements,  are  unnoticed,  simply  because  their 
manner  of  speaking  is  not  attractive.  Other  things  being 
equal,  all  prefer  the  preaching  of  a  good  speaker ;  while  it  is 
evident  that  the  many  will  dispense  with  solid  instruction,  and 
submit  to  the  repetition  of  the  same  common- places,  if  the 
manner  of  the  speaker  is  earnest  and  impressive,  or  even 
merely  agreeable.  So  it  is  in  other  relations,  and  must  be,  so 
long  as  the  emotions  of  the  heart  have  their  appropriate  ex- 
pression in  the  countenance  and  voice,  and  the  effect  produced 
by  truth  depends  on  the  tones  in  which  it  is  uttered. 

Dr.  Spring  refers  to  the  fact  that  Aaron  was  associated 
with  Moses  in  his  embassy  to  Pharaoh,  because  of  his  qualifi- 
cations as  a  public  speaker ;  the  reason  which  God  himself  as- 
signed being — **for  I  know  that  he  can  speak  well  ;**  and  yet, 
to  a  great  extent,  this  has  been  overlooked.  If  other  re- 
quisites are  not  wanting  in  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  his  in- 
ability to  "speak  well"  is  thought  to  be  of  no  account; 
whereas,  it  is  almost  suflicient  by  itself  to  outweigh  every 
other  consideration  in  favor  of  his  ordination.  If  a  man  can- 
not speak  what  he  knows,  and  believes,  and  feels,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  induce  attention,  he  is  obviously  not  fitted  for  a  pub- 
lic teacher.  He  may  be  very  learned,  very  pious,  and  may 
adorn  other  stations  in  society ;  but  as  was  oltce  said  of  a 
preacher  of  our  acquaintance,  he  has  one  very  serious  fault, 
and  that  is,  he  cannot  preach  ! 

Hence,  we  cannot  but  regard  this  deficiency  as  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  the  ministry  as  a  body  has  not  the  in- 
floence  which,  considering  the  number  it  embraces,  it  should 
exert.  One  scriptural  discourse  of  ordinary  excellence,  suita- 
bly pronounced,  is,  as  respects  the  end  of  preaching,  worth  a 
score  of  the  ablest  sermons,  if  not  so  delivered  as  to  interest 
and  impress  the  hearers.  We  are  wont  to  refer  to  Whitfield 
as  the  great  preacher  ;  but  what  would  he  have  been  without 
Ins  mighty  voice^  and  feeling  heart,  and  expressive  face,  and 
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appropriate  geiiiure  ?  His  sermons  are  of  the  simplest  evan- 
gelical order ;  his  tlelivery,  under  God,  imparted  to  them  their 
a  m  a z i n g  po w e r.  On  the  other  hand,  t h©  p ubl ished  I ectures  of 
tlie  lale  John  Foster  ure  profound  in  thought,  rich  in  seDtimenl, 
beantiiul  in  imagery,  condensed  in  expressioDj  and  higbly 
practical ;  but  his  d  eh  very  divested  them  of  all  attraclive 
force.  Dr,  S.  has  alluded  lo  the  superiority  of  spoken  over 
publi.shed  discourses,  and  cited,  in  ill ustra lion,  Dr.  John  M. 
Mason's  sermon  on  the  **  Value  of  the  Gospel ;"  but  even  ihat 
discourse,  though  so  highly  rhetorical  in  its  form,  if  pronounced 
without  due  emphasis  and  appropriate  passion,  would  faJI  on 
listless  ears.  It  Avas  by  his  superior  qualifications  as  a  public 
speaker  that  lie  gave  their  proper  vigor  to  his  thoughts,  fervor 
to  his  seuliments,  atid  *=plendor  to  his  language*  It  cannot  be 
expected,  then,  thai  the  pulpit  should  exert  the  fullinfluenceto 
which  it  is  entitled,  50  long  as  many  are  permitted  to  enter  it, 
who  have  no  capacity  tor  public  speaking,  who  cannot  even 
read  Aviih  propriety  what  they  have  written,  and  whose  man- 
ner seemingly  justifies  the  impression  that  the  subject  of  their 
sermons  is  too  unimportant  either  to  rouse  themselves  or  inte- 
rest their  hearers.  If  there  is  any  superiority  of  spoken  over 
3ubiished  discourses,  it  is  because  they  are   uttered  in  a.  be- 
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and  even  in  the  manner  of  speaking.  It  will  ultimately 
strengthen  the  feeblest  powers  and  enlarge  the  narrowest 
mind — secure  stability  to  effort,  and  permanence  to  influence. 
But  without  it  the  most  brilliant  mind  will  soon  wane  in 
splendor ;  the  highest  position  will  only  serve  to  reveal  with 
more  fatal  distinctness,  a  poverty  of  resources.  Whatever 
may  have  been  a  minister's  educational  advantages,  or  the  in- 
fluences amid  which  he  was  trained  for  his  work,  if  he  lack  in 
diligent  and  laborious  application,  he  will  become  more  and 
more  circumscribed  in  his  range  of  topics,  less  and  less 
capable  of  evolving  thought,  more  diffuse  and  circumlocutory, 
until  his  ministrations  become  monotonous,  tiresome,  and 
unprofitable. 

It  is  not  the  mode  of  theological  education  to  which  our 
author  has  referred,  that  we  need  deplore,  so  much  as  the 
want  of  close  and  persevering  application;  not  that  the  minis- 
try numbers  so  few  educated  men,  but  that  it  can  point  to  so 
few  diligent  students  of  the  Word  of  God.  Nor  is  it  the  spirit 
of  learning  for  its  own  sake,. that  we  need  deprecate ;  it  is 
rather  a  disposition  to  neglect  those  branches  of  knowledge 
which  may  be  rendered  especially  subservient  to  the  defence 
and  illustration  of  revealed  truth  ;  to  confine  their  reading  to 
sermons  and  skeletons :  to  trust  to  casual  suggestions  instead 
of  exercising  patient  thought ;  to  draw  subjects  from  the  times 
with  the  aid  of  a  newspaper,  rather  than  from  the  sacred  text, 
by  prayerful  study ;  to  procrastinate  preparation  for  the  pulpit 
until  the  last  evening  of  the  week  finds  them  undecided  as  to 
their  subject,  or  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  falling  back  on  oft 
repeated  sermons,  or  of  calling  on  some  other  minister  for 
aid ;  a  habit  of  wasting  that  time  which  should  be  devoted  to 
the  preparation  of  an  instructive,  impressive  message,  in  idle 
musings,  or  frivolous  literature.  He  who  is  thus  false  to  the 
pulpit,  is  false  to  himself,  his  people,  and  his  Master.  Dr. 
Spring  has  not  laid  too  much  stress  on  the  duty  and  import- 
ance of  ministerial  diligence.  He  who  gives  himself  up  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry  solemnly  engages  to  devote  to  it  the 
concentrated  powers  of  his  intellect  and  affections.  "  He  has 
a  high  and  holy  commission  to  execute  ;"  and  when  from 
whatever  reason,  except  the  providence  of  God  precludes  his 
preparation,  he  relies  on  mere  extemporaneous  speaking,  or 
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ejrtemporaneous  writing,  is  it  ta  he  expected  that  tlie  pulpt 
through  his  instniTnentalily  shoaW  exert  ils  full  and  |iroper 
influeoce  ?  We  never  knew  a  diligent  mbistt^r  whose  time 
was  wasted  in^  the  selection  of  a  text,  whom  the  i^>billi 
frequently  found  unprepared  for  the  proper  discharge  of  In 
duty,  or  whose  pulpit  failed  to  com  man  d  respect  ai^d  wIeM  ta 
influence  for  good. 

There  are  some  of  high  mental  and  spiritual  andowm^ts 
who  do  "not  wear  well"  simply  because  they  art  iwi 
diligent  in  ?stiidy ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  men  of  moiiefate 
parts,  but  of  systematic  and  laborious  application,  ba^  im- 
parted fresh  instruction  aJid  gi?ea  incr easing  §attf&ctiiHi 
through  each  successive  year  of  thein  ministry^  Minitinid 
diligmce  explains  the  fact  that  the  very  men  who*©  exafuiaa- 
tion  for  licensure  was  hardly  sustained,  whose  trial  exemiet 
gave  little  promise,  have  in  soma  instances  risen  to  poiti  of 
influence  in  the  church. 


'*  The  ^real  difference  ia  Mioidtefs  of  the  Gospel  is,  msitt  OA 
the  resuh  of  appliGatbn,  No  mnn  hos  talent  witliout  itioii^ ;  lad 
no  man  has  rich  treasures  of  thought  wkhoiit  great  labor*    ikti 
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sjnrit  which  pervades  its  pages ;  the  author*s  deep  and  an- 
idKscted  concern  for  the  interests  of  the  pulpit ;  his  humility 
and  his  faithfulness.  We  have  read  the  work  with  unabated 
interest  •• 

There  are  some  particulars  in  the  volume,  however,  on 
which  we  might  be  disposed  to  differ  from  our  author ; — as  re- 
spects the  reason  for  example  assigned  on  page  217/^  Why  the 
more  learned  men  in  the  ministry  are  not  always  the  richest 
blessings  to  the  church."  We  see  no  evidence  that  *'they 
depreciate  the  importance  of  the  pulpit"  in  the  manner  he  in- 
timates; and  were  it  admitted  that  Newton  was  a  more 
effective  preacher  than  Barrow,  Bellamy  than  Stiles,  or 
Davies  than  Smith ;  was  it  because  the  '^  literary  and  scientific 
attainments"  of  the  latter  were  superior?  Might  it  not 
have  been  because  of  the  diflferent  positions  which  they  oc- 
cupied ;  or  that  they  were  men  of  less  ardor  of  piety,  less 
excitability  of  temperament,  less  command  of  voice,  or  less 
adaptedness  to  popular  speaking  ?  We  cannot  be  easily  con- 
vinced that  the  more  one  knows,  the  more  he  becomes  unfitted 
for  the  pulpit ;  the  greater  one's  mental,  the  less  his  spiritual 
attainments.  We  think  we  ccmnot  have  too  much  learning ; 
we  may  be  too  superficial  and  vain.  The  pulpit  suffers  less 
from  learned  men  than  fr9m  those  who  know  but  little.  It  is 
due  to  our  author,  however,  to  state,  that  he  does  not  wish  to 
be  understood  "  as  discouraging  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
learning  in  a  preacher  of  righteousness." — p.  219. 

We  also  feel  constrained  to  dissent  from  the  strain  of  re- 
made on  page  100 ;  though  we  need  not  pause  to  point  out  the 
fidlacy  of  the  distinction  which  our  author  draws  between  act- 
ing a  deception  and  uttering  it ;  or  the  fancifulness  of  his 
view  respecting  the  unpardonable  sin — ^"that  its  enormity 
consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an  uttered  sin ;"  and  that  **  the 
reason  for  the  discrimination  is,  the  all-controlling  influence 
of  the  tongue  I" 

In  like  manner,  the  remark  on  page  201  should  be  received 
with  caution :  "  That  every  minister  ought  to  aim  at  distinc- 
tion." We  are  aware  that  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
author's  intention  than  to  excite  or  foster  a  spirit  of  pride  and 
ambition  among  ministers  even  in  doing  good ;  but  we  greatly 
misjudge  the  deceitfulness  of  the  heart,  if  any  minister  can 
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**a!m  at  such  distinciioc  as  was  a\iarded  to  BaraabaV'  ^ 
ultimately  succeed,  i^ithout  being  inflated  with  spmluat  prjile; 
we  mistake,  if  there  is  any  ethical  diflerence  between  ibe 
man  who  aims  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  church  by  hit 
good  works,  and  the  man  who  aims  to  distinguish  himself  ii^ 
the  state  by  his  policy  and  his  services.  Man^s  inborn  love 
of  distinction  may  be  as  really  gratified  by  the  praiae  wUch 
is  lavished  on  his  good  sermons,  his  good  prayers,  his  good 
works,  or  his  high  position  in  the  church,  as  by  the  plaudiu 
of  a  political  meeting,  or  the  approbation  of  a  listentQf 
senate.  The  most  insidious  foe  with  which  a  good  ami  fuc* 
cessful  minister  is  called  to  eouteod,  is  spirituai  prida. 

Nor  can  we  pass  unnoticed  a  suggestion  on  page  ^l 
Every  minister  will  have  his  own  modeof  gathertngmateriaJs 
for  his  sermons  ;  and  it  is  in  a  certain  sense  true,  that  "eveTf 
book  he  reads  may  furnish  some  aliment  for  the  pulpit  ;*  bol 
when  he  reads  with  this  direct  end^  the  danger  is,  that  be  will 
derive  his  views  of  truth  from  some  human  source^  0dt  from 
the  inspired  writers  ;  that  he  will  make  his  sermon  out  of  ki« 
author,  not  out  of  the  Bible  ;  that  he  will  look  for  a  tei I  \^ 
suit  his  subject,  not  draw  his  subject  from  his  text ;  and  that 
tbufi  a  habit   of  Drenaration  mav  be  form«^d  thfll  \mmAn  ta  ikt 
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staple  of  his  argument."  The  power  of  genius  may  weave  a 
splendid  tale  out  of  a  few  simple  incidents ;  but  few  men  can 
divide  and  subdivide  a  single  thought  without  dissatisfying  an 
audience  by  repetition,  or  wearying  them  by  diffuseness.  To 
do  this  requires,  if  not  the  nicest  powers  of  discrimination,  at 
least  great  command  of  language,  a  fertile  fancy,  and  impres- 
sive powers  of  speaking :  nor  is  there  a  necessity  for  seeking 
such  a  '^ prolific  thought"  as  would  ''furnish  matter  for  a 
series  of  discourses,"  so  long  as  God's  own  Word  is  open  to 
reward  our  diligent  inquiries  with  its  rich  and  varied  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  The  best  course  for  a  young 
minister  is,  to  derive  his  subject  fresh  from  the  Word  of  God; 
and  after  taxing  his  own  powers  in  unfolding  the  meaning  of 
a  passage,  and  disposing  of  its  parts  in  logical  sequence  or  conse- 
cutive remarks,  he  may  then,  without  detriment  to  his  mind, 
or  disadvantage  to  his  hearers,  compare  his  views  with  those 
of  others — and  thus  confirm  what  is  good,  supply  what  is 
wanting,  or  correct  what  is  wrong,  in  his  own  conclusions. 

There  are  many  other  subjects  in  the  volume  that  are  wor- 
thy of  consideration,  had  we  space  to  advert  to  them ;  such  as 
the  necessity  of  "  guarding  our  theological  seminaries  against 
the  evils  of  a  scholastic  influence,"  "  the  importance  of  the 
Uving  teacher ;"  the  preacher's  "  interest  in  his  subject,"  his 
**  example,"  and  his  "responsibility;"  but  let  it  rather  be  read 
both  by  preachers  and  hearers.  It  will  assist  the  one  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  their  oflice  in  a  more  efifective  manner ;  and  the 
other  to  derive  a  larger  measure  of  benefit  from  their  ministra- 
tions. 


Aet.  IV. — The  Relation  of  the  present  Dispensation  to 
THE  FUTURE  Reign  OF  Christ.     By  the  Editor. 

The  administration  which  God  exercises  over  the  world, 
under  which  the  work  of  Christ  is  made  efficacious  to  the 
salvation  of  but  a  small  number,  and  sin  and  misery  left  to 
maintain  an  almost  universal  dominion,  is  an  enigma  that  not 
only  baffles  those  who  judge  respecting  it  independently  of  his 
word,  but  often  perplexes  and  confounds  his  children.     What 
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in  the  object,  it  in  asked,  of  such  an  extraordinary  dinpeoiAtioii? 
Christ  has  come  to  redeem  the  mce,  and  ha 5  accompliebed  6(J 
hh  obedience  and  death,  alt  that  through  those  meftfii  h  Tt* 
qui  site  to  that  end.  He  has  risen  from  the  grave  ;  has  mat 
acceptance  by  the  Father ;  has  been  iii\*ested  with  all  pciwer 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,  in  order  to  execute  his  designee  wA 
has  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  to  renew  and  sanctify  whom  he  wif). 
Why  theo  is  it  that  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  race  are  ftitl 
left  to  sin  and  perish,  seemingly  much  as  they  would  had  m 
mode  of  redemption  been  devised  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  glid 
tidings  of  his  interposition  have  been  communicated  to  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  nations  7  That  three-fourths  of  the 
race  have  never  heard  of  him  ?  And  that  of  thosse  who  are 
made  acquainted  with  his  work  and  called  to  embrace  his 
salvation,  only  here  and  there  one  is  ted  by  the  Spirit  to  ac- 
cept it  ?  Why  are  the  means  that  are  instituted  for  the  mm" 
muoication  and  enforcement  of  the  gospel  so  oOen  left  pow- 
erless, or  withdrawn  from  the  scenes  where  they  seem  lobt 
most  needed  and  most  likely  to  prove  successiiil  T  Why  art 
the  gifted  and  pious  often,  after  a  long  preparation  for  the 
ministry,  struck  down  at  the  moment  when  they  appear  reiwl' 
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Why  are  the  physical  allotments  of  the  race,  also,  as 
wretched  as  its  moral  condition  ?  Why  is  it  that  by  far  the 
greater  portion  are  consigned  to  abject  want  and  misery,  by 
causes  over  which  they  have  no  control  7  Why  is  it  that  the 
means  of  comfort  and  happiness,  which  individuals  and  £auni- 
lies  acquire  by  industry,  prudence,  and  skill,  are  so  often  swept 
firom  their  hands  by  extraordinary  providences  T  Why  is  it 
that  the  brightest  hopes  are  often  the  first  to  be  blighted  ;  the 
wisest  and  best  endeavors  destined  to  the  most  disastrous  de- 
feat? Why  are  there  so  many  catastrophes  that  seem  to  be 
the  effect  of  supernatural  causes,  or  direct  interpositions  7 
Why  are  there  so  many  sorrows  that  are  aggravated  by  every 
circumstance  that  can  add  to  their  poignancy  ?  Why  does 
providence  so  often  assume  the  aspect  of  an  antagonistic 
power,  whose  office  is  to  baffle,  confound,  and  overwhelm  with 
disiippointments  and  calamities  7  Why,  in  a^word,  is  the  world 
left  to  be  the  theatre  at  once  of  the  most  dreadful  crimes,  and 
the  most  awful  miseries  of  which  our  nature  is  capable  7 

These  questions  and  others  of  a  similar  import  present  them- 
selves to  all  who  seriously  consider  what  the  providential  and 
moral  government  is  under  which  we  are  placed,  and  urge 
themselves  especially,  and  often  with  resistless  and  agonizing 
power,  on  God's  children,  in  seasons  when  he  calls  them  to 
feel  his  sovereignty,  in  the  denial  or  withdrawment  of  desired 
blessings,  and  the  infliction  of  extraordinary  sufferings  and 
sorrows.  And  they  are  questions  of  the  greatest  moment. 
The  views  we  form  of  them  must  determine,  in  a  large  de- 
gree, our  ideas  of  God's  power,  wisdom,  rectitude,  and  good- 
ness ;  our  conceptions  of  the  work  of  redemption,  and  our 
notions  of  our  duties ;  and  give  their  color  to  all  our  feelings  of 
awe,  confidence,  and  love.  Those  who  speculate  in  a  wrong 
cUrection  in  regard  to  them,  must  err  in  an  equal  degree  in 
their  whole  theoretical  and  practical  system.  Just  views  of 
them  are  especially  important,  in  order  to  a  proper  conception 
of  the  different  administration  which  God  is  soon  to  institute 
over  our  world.  If  we  mistake  the  design  of  his  present  mea- 
sures, we  shall  almost  necessarily  misconceive  those  which  are 
to  follow ;  while  if  we  contemplate  aright  the  sway  he  is  now 
exercising,  we  shall  see  what  its  relations  are  to  the  millennial 
kingdom  which  Christ  is  soon  to  establish,  and  how  it  is  to 
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prepare  the  way  for  the  gracious  rule  he  is  thereafter  to  etert 
over  the  race,  through  an  interminable  series  of  ages.  It  it  in 
order  to  t  hi  a  that  we  propose  to  consider  the  subject- 
In  the  first  place,  then,  this  adminii^tratiori  is  not  cho^eaiid  ] 
pursued  on  the  ground  that  it  is  adapted  in  the  highest 
cable  degree,  to  secure  the  physical  well-being  of  the 
lions  and  individuals  who  are  the  subjects  of  it.  There  are 
many,  indeed,  who  seem  to  assume  that  God's  design  iDoIllhe 
measures  of  his  providence  tnust  be  to  promote  to  the  utmost 
extent  that  is  possible,  the  present  enjoyment  of  a] I  whom  thoie 
measures  affect*  They  appear  to  have  no  conception  that  he 
has  a  right  to  limit  his  gifts,  and  subject  men  to  avoidable  aad 
adventitious  wants  and  sorrows.  And  probably  the  whota 
race  proceed  in  most  of  their  undertakings  and  purposes,  on 
at  least  a  tacit  assumption  that  the  great  end  of  life  h  present 
happiness  ;  and  the  main  business  in  which  they  are  to  occu- 
py themselves,  the  acquisition  of  its  means.  It  is  wholly  nun* 
taken  however.  The  ^^ast  sum  of  evil  that  fills  the  woiW, 
and  the  causes  and  occasions  from  which  it  sj wrings,  are  totals 
ly  irreconcilable  with  the  supposition  that  God  is  endeavoitiig, 
by  the  administration  under  which  it  takes  place,  to  raise  the 
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powers  to  exert  an  effective  control  of  men ;  that  from  their 
nature  as  moral  agents,  they  are  incapable  of  being  influenced 
in  volition  ;  and  that  he  can  do  nothing,  therefore,  that  shall 
have  any  adequacy  or  adaptation  to  restrain  them  from  evil, 
and  excite  them  to  obedience.  They  assert  at  least  that  it  is 
impossible  to  prove  that  God  can  prevent  them  from  sinning,  in 
any  other  way,  than  by  annihilating  their  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties.  But  that  is  to  contradict  both  our  conscious- 
ness and  his  word.  There  is  no  fact  of  which  we  are  more 
certain  than  that  we  are  always  determined  in  our  choices  by 
motives,  and  often  dissuaded  by  them  from  evil.  There  is 
nothing  more  clearly  asserted  in  the  Scriptures,  than  that  God 
often  withholds  men  from  transgression.  It  is  the  very  office 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  prevent  them  from  sinning,  by  renew- 
ing and  sanctifying  them.  That  is  the  great  aim  of  Christ, 
also,  in  his  sacrificial  work  and  reign.  *'  He  gave  himself  for 
us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto 
himself  a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good  works." — Titus  ii.  14. 
And  that  is  the  design  of  the  ministry.  Paul  was  sent  **  to  the 
(jentiles  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness 
unto  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they 
might  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them 
that  are  sanctified  by  faith." — Acts  xxvi.  17,  18.  To  hold 
therefore  that  it  cannot  be  proved  that  God  can  prevent  a  be- 
ing from  sinning,  is  to  hold  that  it  cannot  be  proved  that  he  can 
renew  and  sanctify  the  mind  ;  and  to  hold  that,  is  to  hold  that 
it  cannot  be  proved  that  he  can,  even  in  respect  to  a  single  in- 
dividual, accomplish  the  end  for  which  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion was  instituted.  For  if  it  cannot  be  proved  that  he  can 
renew  and  sanctify  the  mind,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  he  ever 
Aof,  or  that  he  ever  wili.  No  theory,  therefore,  has  ever  been 
devised  that  offered  a  more  direct  and  total  contradiction  to  all 
the  teachings  of  God's  word  and  the  convictions  of  his  people 
than  this.  It  denies  that  he  has  or  can  have  any  part  what- 
ever in  the  work  of  delivering  men  from  sin,  and  turning  them 
to  obedience  ;  exhibits  Christ's  sacrifice  as  without  effect,  and 
transfers  the  work  of  the'  almighty  Spirit  to  man.  Were  it 
true,  therefore,  it  would  be  wholly  inexplicable  that  the  sanc- 
tified are   found  nowhere  except  among  the  Christianized. 
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There  could  be  no  reason  why  pure  worshippers  shotilcl  ikot 
appear  among  Pagans,  as  well  as  amoug  xho^e  to  whom  the 
gospel  IS  preached  ;  nor  why  Mahometan] iim  and  oth^r  him 
religions  should  not  prove  as  efficacious  as  Citrij^tianity  to  the 
reformation  of  men  from  sin.  It  is  iu$  ^ura^  tlierefore,  as  i(  if 
that  God  is  accomplishing  a  work  of  redeDiption,  and  thai  hif^ 
word  teaches  the  truth  respecting  the  power  by  which  it  ia 
wrought,  that  the  reason  that  he  exercises  liis  present  uAmm^ 
tration,  by  which  a  few  only  are  made  partakers  of  salT&t]<xi| 
is  not  that  he  cannot  renew  and  sanctify  men  ;  nor  therefoie 
that  be  cannot  carry  the  work  of  sanctificatiou  beyond  its 
present  limits.  That  he  redeems  so  few  from  iniquity,  and 
puriiics  them  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  i^  not  l^ecauisc  he 
has  not  power  to  purify  more^  but  solely  for  a  moral  reasotL 
''  He  has  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  cpmpuh 
sion  on  whom  he  will  have  compassion^  and  whom  he  will  h« 
hardeneth." 

In  the  third  place,  others  who  regard  the  permi^ioii  of  san 
as  voluntary,  attempt  to  account  for  the  admin Ist ration  God  b 
now  exercising  over  the  race,  by  the  supposition  that  aoer^ 
tain  amount  of  evil  is  necessary  in  order  to  ihe  greatest  stun 
of  good  in  his  kingdom  i  and  that  he  allows  that  Khare  fif  A 
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pmiishes  with  everlasting  death,  but  actually  prefers  that  men 
should  not  offend  any  less,  nor  obey  any  more  than  they  do  ? 

It  is  equally  mistaken  also  to  assume  that  it  is  through  the 
sins  and  death  of  men  chiefly  that  the  inhabitants  of  other 
worlds  are  to  derive  benefits  from  his  present  administration 
over  our  race ;  or  that  this  administration  is  chosen  with  a 
main  reference  to  them,  rather  than  in  order  to  a  differ* 
ent  and  more  gracious  dispensation  towards  mankind.  We 
are  expressly  told,  not  that  it  is  by  the  rebellion  and  des- 
truction of  men  chiefly,  but  by  their  salvation,  that  other 
worlds  are  to  be  benefited  by  God's  sway  over  ours.  The 
design  of  the  dispensation  under  which  Paul  was  com- 
missioned to  preach  among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ,  he  assures  us  is  to-  make  all  see  the  scheme 
which  had  been  hidden,  on  which  God  had  proceeded  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  making  his 
manifold  wisdom  known  to  the  heavenly  principalities  and 
powers  through  the  church.  It  is  by  those  who  are  redeemed, 
therefore,  not  by  those  who  perish,  that  that  is  to  be  attained. 
And  it  is  to  be  attained  at  a  future  period,  when  he  institutes 
the  new  rule  over  men,  for  which  his  present  sway  is  prepa- 
ratory ;  not  fully  or  chiefly  by  his  present  rule,  under  which 
sach  multitudes  are  left  to  perish  ;  as  we  are  taught  in  another 
passage  that  it  is  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times^ 
not  now,  that  the  good  pleasure  which  he  has  purposed  in 
himself  is  to  be  accomplished,  in  the  gathering  together  in 
ooe,  all  that  are  in  Christ,  both  those  who  are  in  heaven — the 
saints  who  die  before  his  coming ; — and  those  who  are  on 
earth — ^the  saints  who  are  living  at  that  epoch  ; — and  that  it 
is  then  that  the  counsel  of  his  will  is  to  be  fulfilled,  that  those 
vfho  first  trusted  in  Christ  shall  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory ; 
and  through  them  that  the  greatness  of  his  grace  in  saving  men 
is  to  be  made  known  to  the  ages  that  are  to  come. — Eph.  i. 
9-12,  ii.  6,  7. 

What  then  is  the  reason  that  he  exercises  his  present  sway 
over  the  world  ?  If  he  does  not  limit  the  gift  of  his  renew- 
ing Spirit  to  so  small  a  number  because  he  cannot  confer  it 
with  equal  ease  and  efficacy  on  others  and  on  all ;  nor  leave 
so  many  to  perish  in  order  to  the  effects  that  immediately  re- 
sult firom  it  to  his  subjects  in  other  parts  of  his  empire  ;  what 
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is  the  ground  of  his  procedure?  What  are  the  manifestatioDi 
or  eflecis  for  the  sake  of  which  he  pursues  this  admimstis- 
lion  ^  lb  it  to  prepare  the  way  for  another  and  more  graciaus 
swsiyover  the  race,  under  which  all  nations  shall  be  sanctified 
and  sa%^ed  through  a  boundless  succession  of  agest  And 
where  is  it  in  hi^  word  that  he  has  furnished  us  with  the 
nieans  of  delermininc  these  questions? 

We  answer,  i[]  the  fu'^^t  place,  that  one  of  the  main  designs 
of  his  present  administration  is  the  assertion  of  his  rights  and 
manifestation  of  hii?  justice  and  holiness.  That  he  actually 
makes  in  it  a  vast  and  most  impressive  assertion  and  dispUy 
of  his  rights  over  men,  is  indisputable*  Thus^  he  creates 
beings  who  he  foresees  will  revolt  and  perish,  and  sbowii 
thereby^  that  he  has  the  rrght  to  call  them  into  existence  with 
that  certainty  in  respect  to  their  dn  and  ruin,  as  absolutely  as 
he  has  to  uphold  them  after  they  have  fallen  and  perished; 
and  that  right  lies  at  the  foundation  of  his  whole  work  ii 
creator  and  ruler.  Were  he  without  it,  he  could  not  proceed 
a  step  in  callinL:  iiiiu  life  such  a  race  as  ours^  and  exercising 
such  a  is  way  over  them  j  and  the  assertion,  and  exercise  of  it, 
and  demonstration  of  its  compatibility  with  the  greatest  good 
of  his  empire,  inav  be  of  the  utmost  moment  to  a  just  under- 
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and  questioned  by  men.  It  may  have  been  denied  and 
traduced  in  innumerable  worlds  by  Satan.. 

He  asserts  and  verifies  his  right  to  put  men  to  such  a  trial 
of  their  allegiance,  that  they  shall  show  in  the  most  decisive 
manner  whether  they  recognise  and  adore  him  according  to 
his  perfections  and  relations,  and  choose  his  service  with  all 
their  hearts,  or  refuse  subjection  to  his  will,  and  place  their  af- 
fections on  other  beings  and  objects.  This  prerogative,  also, 
is  essential  in  order  to  a  moral  government.  To  suppose,  that 
be  cannot  justifiably  place  his  creatures  in  such  conditions 
that  they  shall  show  indubitably  what  their  affections  towards 
him  are,  is  to  suppose  that  he  has  no  title  to  their  love  and 
homage  that  he  can  with  propriety  enforce.  This  right,  too, 
is  generally  but  very  imperfectly  realized  here,  and  oflen 
doubted  and  denied;  and  its  assertion  and  exemplification 
may  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  just  understanding  of 
the  sway  he  is  hereafter  to  exercise. 

He  asserts  and  exercises  the  right  to  limit  or  wholly  with- 
hold the  aids  of  his  Spirit  in  their  trial,  and  leave  them  to 
make  the  choices  under  temptations  whicl|  their  natural  af- 
fections prompt.  This  right,  also,  which  is  essential  in  order 
to  the  possibility  of  a  moral  government,  is  often  denied 
here ;  and  its  verification  may  be  indispensable  in  order  to 
the  administration  he  is  hereafler  to  establish,  when  he  is  no 
longer  to  exercise  it,  but  bestow  the  gifts  of  his  Spirit  on  the 
whole  race. 

He  asserts  and  manifests  in  like  manner  his  right  to  punish 
those  who  revolt  and  go  on  in  rebellion  under  the  trial  to 
which  he  thus  subjects  them.  This  right  also  is  indispensable 
to  a  moral  administration,  and  a  perception  and  realization  of 
it  necessary  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  grace  he  will  exer- 
cise,  when  he  shall  save  the  whole  race  through  an  endless 
series  of  generations. 

The  fact  that  he  makes  a  great  and  most  impressive  asser- 
tion and  exemplification  of  these  rights  in  his  present  admi- 
nistration, is  indisputable,  then.  And  he  displays  therein  his 
infinite  justice  and  holiness.  He  manifests  and  verifies  his 
justice  in  this  assertion  and  enforcement  of  his  rights,  and 
treatment  of  men  according  to  their  obligations  and  deserts. 
He  shows  forth  and  verifies  his  holiness  in  imposing  right- 
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eous  laws,  in  prohibiling  all  acts  that  are  inconsistent  with 
his  ])errections,  and  in  treating  sin  with  the  abhorrence  of 
which  it  is  justly  tlie  object. 

And  he  teaches  us  in  his  word  that  it  is  one  of  his 
designs  in  exerting  this  administration,  to  make  these  dis- 
plays, lie  declares  it  to  be  the  express  object  of  these 
great  acts  of  his  moral  and  providential  govemmeni, 
to  inanilest  his  rights  and  atlributes^  and  cause  both  tlie 
righteous  and  the  wicked  to  know  that  he  is  the  Self-e^steat, 
their  creator,  ruler,  and  judge,  and  acknowledge  him  as  such. 

That  is  his  object  in  the  imposition  of  his  law<  Thus  we 
are  taught  tluit  tlie  design  of  his  whole  legislative  system 
over  the  Israelites,  and  the  providential  administration  founded 
un  itj  was  to  cattle  theui  to  see  and  realize  that  he  is  God^ 
and  there  is  none  beside  him* 

**  Did  ever  peojjle  lieiir  the  voice  of  God  speaking  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  fire^  as  thou  hast  heard,  and  live  ?  Or  htth  Gw4 
iisisuyod  to  go  luid  iiikv  him  a  nation,  from  the  midst  of  auolfaer 
nation,  by  templationsT  by  signs,  and  by  wonders,  und  by  war,  and 
by  a  mighty  hfin^K^mul  by  a  stretched  out  arm,  and  by  great  ter- 
rors, accordiijg  to  all  that  the  Lord  your  God  did  for  you  in  Egypt 
bo  fore  your  eves  1     Unto  thee  it  was  shotted,  thai  thou 
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and  upon  thy  people;  that  thou  mayest  know  that  there  is 
none  like  me  in  all  the  earth''  And  the  elevation  of  Pharaoh 
to  the  extraordinary  power  and  conspicuity  from  which  he 
was  dejected,  was  made  that  his  destruction  might  carry  the 
knowledge  of  God's  name  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
"And  in  very  deed  for  this  cause  have  1  raised  thee  up, 
for  to  show  in  thee  my  power,  and  that  my  name  may  he 
declared  throughout  all  the  earthy — Exodus  ix.  14-16. 

That  was  the  design,  also,  with  which  he,  in  a  subsequent 
age,  consigned  the  Egyptians  to  slaughter  and  captivity  by 
the^  monarch  of  Babylon. 

"  I  will  strengthen  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  the  arms 
of  Pharaoh  shall  fall  down  ;  and  they  shall  know  thai  I  am  the  Lordy 
when  I  shall  put  my  sword  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
and  he  shall  stretch  it  out  upon  the  land  of  Egypt  ;  and  I  will 
scatter  the  Egyptians  among  the  nations,  and  disperse  them  among 
the  countries ;  and  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.'* — Ezek. 
XXX.  25,  26. 

This  is  the  purpose,  in  like  manner,  with  which  he  is  here- 
after to  destroy  the  enemies  of  the  Israelites,  on  their  restora- 
tion to  their  ancient  land. 

"  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  O  Gog,  the  chief  prince  of  Meshech  and 
Tubal ;  and  I  will  turn  thee  back,  and  will  leave  but  the  sixth  part 
of  thee ;  and  will  cause  thee  to  come  up  from  the  north  parts,  and  will 
bring  thee  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel ;  and  I  will  smite  thy  bow 
out  of  thy  left  hand,  and  will  cause  thine  arrows  to  fall  out  of  thy 
right  hand  ;  thou  shalt  fall  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel,  thou  and 
all  thy  bands,  and  the  people  that  is  with  thee :  I  will  give  thee 
unto  the  ravenous  birds  of  every  sort,  and  to  the  beasts  of  the  field 
to  be  devoured.  Thou  shalt  fall  upon  the  open  field,  for  I  have 
spoken  it,  saith  the  Liord.  And  I  will  send  a  fire  on  Magog, 
and  among  them  that  dwell  carelessly  in  the  isles ;  and  they  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  So  will  I  make  my  holy  name  known  in  the 
nddet  rf  my  people  Israel;  and  1  will  not  let  them  pollute  my  holy 
name  any  more.  And  the  nations  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  the 
Holy  One  in  Israel,*' — Ezek.  xxxix.  1-7. 

And  that  is  to  be  the  effect  of  all  the  judgments  he  has 
inflicted  on  the  Israelites  in  their  dispersion  and  captivity. 
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^^  J  will  sc't  tjiy  ^lory  airtong  the  nations,  and  all  the  nations  skaU 
see  my  jutlgni'.'nt  Uiut  I  hiive  executed,  and  my  hand  that  I  hare 
laid  upiHi  {hi 'in.  .S'u  the  hottse  of  Israel  shall  know  thai  J  am  ^ 
Lord  their  Gody  from  thai  day  and  forward.  And  the  nations  shtli 
know  that  the  houKP  of  brae  I  went  into  captivity  for  ihelr  iniqujry* 
Berriiisp  they  trespassed  Eigiiinst  me,  therefore  I  hid  my  face  fnjan 
them  J  and  gave  Xhau  hitu  the  hand  of  their  enenrties,  and  they  ffll 
nil  hy  the  sworrh  According  to  their  tindeanness,  and  acoordiogtcr 
their  transgressions,  have  1  done  unto  them,  and  hid  my  ftce  frpoi 
them/'— Ezck,  x\xi\.  '2 5- "28. 

A  great  number  <d* other  passages  might  be  transcribed,  in 
which  it  155  kIjowfi  tiiai  the  design  generally  of  the  judgment* 
with  which  he  chastens  or  destroys  nations  and  individuak, 
is  to  maiiife^:!  and  vindicate  himself,  and  bring  thera  to  the 
knowledge  and  rccngniiion  of  hinn  according  to  his  infinite 
perfections  and  rjifhts,  as  the  Self-existent,  and  the  creator 
and  ruler  of  all.  That  is  the  end  also  of  the  deliverance^ 
which  he  grant;?,  and  the  blessings  he  bestows. 

'*Tlieref(jro  say  vuno  ihr^  house  of  Israel,  Thus  saith  the  LoTtI 
(jod.     I  do  not  ihifj  for  t/our  sakes^  O  house  of  Israel,  hut  for  mim  htf 
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his  permission.  No  one  can  have  any  assurance  but  that  the 
happiness  he  now  enjoys  will  prove  the  occasion  of  misery  ; 
nor  but  that  the  misfortunes  with  which  he  is  now  over- 
whelmedy  will  issue  in  benefactions  and  blessings.  His  whole 
providence  is  employed  in  disciplining  us  to  a  knowledge  and 
sense  of  his  relations  to  us,  and  acknowledgment  of  him  as 
our  creator,  benefactor,  and  redeemer ;  and  this  dispensation 
accomplishes  its  end  with  those  who  are  brought  under  it  to 
such  a  knowledge  of  him.  *'  Father,  the  hour  is  come ;  glorify 
thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  may  also  glorify  thee ;  as  thou  hast 
given  him  power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  should  give  eternal 
life  to  as  many  as  thou  hast  given  him.  And  this  is  eternal 
Hfe^  that  they  should  know  thee^  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent,"^  The  Spirit  of  God  communi- 
cmtes  that  knowledge  to  all  whom  he  sanctifies.  "  For  God, 
who  dbmmanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath 
shined  in  our  hearts,  with  the  splendor  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  And  it  is 
under  the  influence  of  that  vision  that  the  heart  is  changed 
into  his  likeness.  ''  But  we  all  with  unveiled  face  beholding  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  as  in  a  mirror,  are  transformed  to  that 
image  from  glory  to  glory,  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord."  It 
is  the  characteristic  accordingly  of  the  new  man,  that  he  is 
*•  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  him  that  created 
him  ;**  but  of  those  on  whom  the  Redeemer  at  his  coming  is 
to  take  vengeance,  that  they  "  know  not  God,  and  obey  not 
the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  This  dispensation 
accomplishes  its  intended  eflect,  doubtless,  in  all  other  orders 
of  beings,  also,  whom  it  is  designed  to  instruct,  by  bringing 
them  to  a  similar  understanding  and  acknowledgment  of  the 
great  truths  which  it  exemplifies. 

Next.  The  second  great  object  of  his  present  administra- 
tion is,  to  put  men  to  a  decisive  trial  of  their  hearts,  and  cause 
them  to  show  in  their  acts,  what  their  principles  and  disposi- 
tions are.  That  he  actually  puts  them  to  such  a  trial,  no  one 
can  doubt.  It  results  necessarily  from  the  imposition  of  his 
first  great  law  requiring  them  to  love  him  with  all  the  heart, 
and  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength,  and  their  neighbor  as  them- 
selves, and  subordinate  laws  prescribing  the  modes  in  which 
they  are  to  manifest  that  love.     By  these  commands,  all  their 
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acts  are  !»rouiTfht  into  a  relatioo  to  him  as  lawgiver,  aod  made 
expressive  of  the  afi'er-^tions  of  their  hearts:  while  his  provi- 
dence is  cnnd noted  in  a  manner  adapted  to  bring  them  to  tbt 
prolbiindei^t  realization  of  his  rights  and  dominioti.  They  are 
^ho^vn  in  a  thousand  forms,  and  with  perpetual  repetition,  their 
absolute  subjection  to  him,  and  dependence  on  him  for  life, 
safety,  tlie  gifts  requisite  for  their  wants,  enjoyment  of  die 
blessings  they  possses?,  success  in  their  pursuits,  dehverance 
from  dangers  and  calamities,  and  support  under  trials;  and 
nre  ai  frer|iipnt  intervals  put  to  a  lest  of  their  allegiance  br 
adventitious  and  CTctraordinary  catastrophes  and  sorrows  that 
wrench  the  heart  with  insupportable  agony.  They  are  strip- 
ped <if  their  property.  They  are  baffled  in  their  struggle  to 
gain  the  means  of  subsistence.  They  are  forced  by  the  reaisl* 
less  hand  of  power  to  witness  the  deprivation  of  their  famiiie? 
of  tlie  means  that  are  necessary  for  their  comfort  and  educa- 
tii>u,  and  jiee  theni  consigned  to  hopeless  poverty  and  suffer- 
ing. They  are  bereaved  of  the  friends  that  seem  most  essen- 
tial to  their  weM-beiBi^.  Diseases  blight  the  beauty  of  theit 
otB^pring^  and  extinguish  the  hope  of  their  usefulness  and  hap- 
piness ;  and  death  strikes  them  down  in  forms  and  conditions 
tliat  make  tfteir  inenvirv  an  inertinguishable  and  devounnf 
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evil,  and  what  are  not" — ^  till  the  seed  should  come  to  whom 
the  promise  was  made."  "  Is  the  law  sin  7  By  no  means. 
Nay,  I  had  .not  known  sin  but  by  the  law :  for  I  had  not 
known  lust" — as  a  criminal  affection — ^^  except  the  law  had 
said,  thou  shalt  not  covet.  But  sin,  taking  occasion,  by  the 
commandment,"  wrought  out  to  my  consciousness  and  reali- 
zation "  every  species  of  evil  desire  that  I  cherished." 

That  was  the  design,  also,  of  all  his  extraordinary  provi- 
dences towards  the  Israelites,  during  their  progress  from  Egypt 
to  Canaan. 

**  Thou  shalt  remember  all  the  way  which  the  Lord  thy  Grod  led 
thee  these  forty  years  in  the  wilderness  to  humble  thee,  cmd  io  prone 
Iftee,  to  know  what  was  in  Ihine  heart ;  whether  thou  woMst  keep  his 
commandments  or  no:  and  he  humbled  thee,  and  suffered  thee  to 
bimger,  and  fed  thee  with  manna,  which  thou  knewest  not,  neither 
did  thy  fiithera  know  ;  that  he  might  make  thee  know  that  man  doth 
not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord,  doth  man  live." — Deut.  ii.  3. 

It  was  with  that  design  that  a  part  of  the  Canaanitish 
nations  were  not  immediately  driven  from  their  presence. 

**  I  will  not  henceforth  drive  out  any  from  before  them  of  the  na- 
tions which  Joshua  left  when  he  died,  that  through  them  I  may  prove 
Israel,  whether  they  will  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  walk  therein,  as 
their  fathers  did  keep  it,  or  not.  Therefore  the  Lord  hath  left  those 
nations,  without  driving  them  out  hastily :  neither  delivered  he 
them  into  the  hand  of  Joshua." — ^Joshua  xi.  21-23. 

That  is  the  design  of  the  trials  to  which  the  Christian 
church  is  subjected.  Thus  Peter  represents  that  the  nume- 
rous temptations  of  the  believers  in  Asia  Minor  were  appointed 
for  the  proof  of  their  faith.  ^  Now  for  a  season,  if  need  be, 
ye  are  in  heaviness  through  manifold  temptations,  that  the 
trial  of  your  faith^  being  much  more  precious  than  of  gold 
that  perishethy  though  it  he  tried  with  fire,  might  be  found 
uMto  praise,  and  honor,  and  glory,  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus 
CkristP — 1  Pet.  i.  6,  7.  And  he  exhorts  them  not  to  think 
their  Mvere  trials  peculiar  or  extraordinary,  but  to  regard 
tbemtelves  as  merely  receiving  such  mjurious  treatment  from 
men,  and  subjected  to  such  evils,  as  Christ  suffered  during  his 
mbittry.    **  Think  it  not  strange  concerning  the  fiery  trial 
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which  is  to  try  you,  ^^  though  some  strange  thing  happened 
to  you :  but  rcjfjicc  inasmuch  as  ye  are  partakers  of  ChristV 
fuffe rings,'' — 1  Pet.  h\  12,  !3,  And  the  whole  race  are  to  be 
suhjected  to  such  a  trial  of  tiieir  hearts.  "  Because  thou  hasl 
kept  the  word  of  my  patience,  I  also  will  keep  thee  from 
the  hour  of  temptation,  which  shall  come  upon  all  ihe  world, 
to  try  iKeiTi  that  dwell  upon  the  earth." — Rev*  iii.  10* 

The  eflect  of  til  is  administration  thus  is,  1st,  that  a  bound- 
less manifestation  is  made  of  the  rights  and  perfectioDS  of 
God.  It  is  seen  frotn  it  what  his  prerogatives  as  lawgiver 
are  ;  thai  he  has  the  right  to  require  their  acknowledgment, 
love,  and  obedience,  according  to  his  perfections  and  relatioai; 
that  it  belongs  tg  Ixiiix  to  put  them  to  atrial  of  their  allegiance: 
that  he  can  witbboki  as  he  pleases,  or  bestow  the  gift  of  his 
Spirit  ;  and  that  he  can  punish  the  rebellious  with  death,  aDd 
reward  those  whom  lie  sanctifies  with  everlasting  life.  2*  Tbil 
a  vast  and  terrible  demonstration  is  made  that  men  are  uai- 
versally  in  revolt  from  him,  and  will,  if  left  without  Ins  grace, 
continue  in  alJenaUon»  3*  That  equal  proofs  appear  that  the 
renovation  and  sane tificat ion  of  those  who  are  turned  from 
rebellion  to  obedience,  are  wrought  by  his  almighty  and  sofc- 
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not  be  destroyed." — Dan.  vii.  13, 14.  This  peculiar  kingdom 
was  not  instituted,  as  some  suppose,  at  Christ^s  first  coming ; 
but  is  to  be  established  at  a  period  still  future,  and  immediately 
after  the  destruction  of  the  powers  denoted  by  the  wild  beast 
of  ten  horns.  **  But  the  judgment  shall  sit,  and  they  shall 
take  away  its  dominion,  to  consume  and  to  destroy  it  unto  the 
end.  And  the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  ttie  greatness  of 
the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the 
people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  whose  kingdom  is  an 
everlasting  kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey 
him.** — V.  26,  27.  It  was  revealed  also  to  John :  "  And  the 
seventh  angel  sounded;  and  there  were  great  voices  in 
heaven,  saying.  The  empire  of  the  world  has  become  our 
Lord's  and  his  Messiah's,  and  he  shall  reign  through  the  ages 
of  ages.** — Rev.  xi.  15.  It  is  to  be  established  therefore 
immediately  afler  the  seventh  trumpet,  and  its  commencement 
is  fo  be  marked  by  the  resurrection  and  reward  of  the  holy 
dead,  and  the  destruction  of  the  apostate  powers.  "  And  the 
four  and  twenty  elders  which  sat  before  God  on  their  thrones 
fell  upon  their  faces  and  worshipped  God,  saying.  We  thank 
thee,  O  Lord,  the  almighty  God,  who  art,  and  who  wast,  that 
thou  hast  assumed  thy  great  power  and  reigned.  And  the 
nations  were  excited  to  anger,  and  thy  wrath  is  come,  and 
the  time  of  the  dead  to  judge  and  give  the  reward  to  thy  ser- 
vants the  prophets,  and  the  holy,  and  those  who  fear  thy 
name  small  and  great,  and  to  destroy  those  who  destroy  the 
earth.** — xi.  16-18.  And  under  that  new  dispensation  God  is 
himself  to  dwell  with  men ;  and  they  are  to  be  exempted 
firom  all  the  temptations,  sufferings,  and  sorrows,  that  now  fill 
the  world.  "  And  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  ;  for 
the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  were  passed  away  ;  and 
diere  was  no  more  sea.  And  I,  John,  saw  the  holy  city,  new 
Jerusalem,  commg  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared 
as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband.  And  I  heard  a  great 
voice  out  of  heaven,  saying.  Behold  the  tabernacle  of  God  is 
with  men,  and  he  shall  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his 
people,  and  God  himself  shall  be  with  them, — their  God.  And 
God  shall  wipe  all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no 
more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be 
any  more  pain ;  for  the  former  things  are  passed  away.    And 
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he  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said^  B&hokl  I makt^aU things  ncm^ 
And  he  said  unto  me,  WritG,  that  these  wordf  are  true  au 
faith fuL" — -Rev,  xxi,  1-5*     And  during  this  new  sway,  th^J 
oations  are  still  to  subsist  on  the  earth,  and  are  to  walk  in  th 
light  of  the  new  Jerusalem,     "*  And  the  nations  of  them  that 
are  saved  shall  walk  in  the  light  of  it ;  and  the  kings  of  the 
earth  bring  tfjeir  glory  and  honor  into  it,  and  the  gates  of  il 
shall  not  be  shut  at  all  by  day;  for  there  shall  be  no  aight 
there.     And   ihey  shall   bring  the  glory  and  honor  of  the 
nations  into  it."^ — V<  24-26.     The  new  Jerusalem  is  the  sywr 
bol,  we  are  expressly  told,  of  the  risen  and  glorified  sainla, 
who  are  called  the  bride,  the  Lamb*s  wife ;  their  resurrection, 
acrcptance,  and  investiture  as  kings  and  priests,  are  lo  consti- 
lute  their  marriage;  and  they  are  to  reign  with  him  on  the 
earth.  Rev.  xxu  9,  xxix.  6-8,  xx.  4-6,  while  Satan  is  lo  be 
shut  up  in  prison,  and  the  nations  exempted  froni  his  tempting 
influences,  XX.  1-3,    That  admimstralion,  therefore,  is  to  differ 
in  the  utmost  degree  from  the  present  in  all  its  great  charac* 
teristics,  and  it  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  il  that  the  diip$ii^« 
tion,  under  which  we  now  live,  is  designed* 

I.  That  it  is  in  some  relation  employed  in  layiiij^^guQil^ 
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presents  of  the  great  truths  on  which  the  work  of  redemption 
proceeds ;  and  probably  such  an  exemplification  is  requisite 
in  order  to  a  just  understanding  and  realization  of  the  grace 
that  is  to  be  exercised  when  the  whole  race  are  to  be  saved. 
It  will  obviously  be  indispensable  that  it  should  then  be  seen 
and  felt,  that  God  has  the  right  to  exercise  over  them  a  sway 
under  which  they  would  be  tried  and  left  to  sin,  suffer,  and 
perish,  as  men  now  do ;  that  all  the  distinguishing  gifts  they 
receive  are  conferred  by  his  sovereign  grace  ;  and  that  those 
who  are  renewed  by  his  Spirit  and  admitted  to  his  favor,  are 
tmly  reconciled  to  him,  and  properly  treated  as  his  children. 
But  how  can  those  great  facts  then  be  seen  and  realized,  unless 
they  have  previously  been  demonstrated  in  such  a  form,  as  to 
render  them  obvious  and  indisputable  ?  How  could  the  na- 
tions who  are  then  to  be  subjected  to  no  tempting  influences 
finom  Satan,  from  false  teachers,  from  cruel  oppressors,  from 
men  of  evil  principles  and  profligate  manners,  know  and  feel 
God's  right  to  put  them  to  trial  by  such  adverse  agencies,  had 
he  never  exercised  that  prerogative?  Whence  could  they 
acquire  adequate  views  of  the  sin  and  ruin  from  which  they 
are  delivered  by  the  gi-ace  of  Christ,  if  there  were  no  exem- 
plifications of  what  their  alienation  and  perdition  would  be, 
were  it  not  for  that  grace  ?  How  could  it  be  seen  that  those 
who  are  renewed  by  the  Divine  Spirit  are  truly  restored  to  the 
image  of  God,  and  will  for  ever  maintain  allegiance  to  him, 
had  no  such  demonstration  of  it  taken  place,  as  to  render  it 
indisputably  certain  ?  As  these  exemplifications,  then,  and  on 
sach  a  scale  as  to  carry  conviction  to  all  the  generations  of 
men  that  are  to  come  into  existence,  and  all  other  orders  of 
inielligences  in  the  universe,  are  thus  adapted  to  render  such 
a  dispensation  as  is  to  follow,  safe  and  wise,  and  are  indis- 
pensable in  order  to  a  just  understanding  of  the  grace  by  which 
it  is  to  be  distinguished,  they  are  undoubtedly  made  with  a  refer- 
ence to  that  future  rule,  and  are  requisite  to  its  possibility. 

8.  These  exemplifications  have  all  the  multitude,  variety, 
and  strength,  that  can  be  necessary  to  make  them  adequate 
to  such  an  end.  By  miraculous  interpositions  and  extraordi- 
nary appointments,  they  are  diversified  in  every  possible-  form, 
and  raised  to  the  utmost  intensity ;  and  they  are  repeated  in 
80  many  myriads  and  millions  of  instances  with  nations,  fami- 
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lie s,  an d  i i j d i \' i d lui !>: ,  u ^  to  c anst i lute  a  d e m oostration  o f  the 
Irulhs  which  they  verify,  that  transcends  in  vastness  and  com- 
plication  t(je  gra^ip  nut  only  of  men,  but  of  aogels  doubtless, 
and  h,  tu  the  universe,  equivalent  to  an  absolute  infinity* 

Thu^  by  the  dispersion  of  men,  through  the  confusion  of 
langua^^a^,  and  dlvi,sinn  into  different  nations  that  have  Iive<i 
separately,  and  established  governments,  and  instituted  sys- 
lenis  of  morals!  and  rebgion  independently  of  each  other,  m 
eNjieriment  has  been  made  of  their  dispositions  towards  God, 
that  is  in  eflct:t  equal  to  a  trial  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
such  races*  Had  a.^  many  pairs  or  families  as  there  are  ami 
hiive  been  tribes  and  nations,  been  transported  to  other  woddiy 
placed  under  a  pnividential  and  moral  sway  like  that  which ii 
exerted  here,  and  each  with  their  offspring  apostatized  and 
thinned  as  the  several  natlans  here  have,  it  would  scarcely 
have  presented  a  mure  resistless  and  stupendous  proof  of  ibeir 
universal  alienation  from  God. 

Under  Uiis  various  and  long  continued  trial,  it  has  beenseeflj 
thai  although  men  universally  have  a  conviction  of  the  eiist- 
ence  of  a  deity,  mul  of  their  responsibility  to  him  ;-^for  they 
all  have  j>ojne  idea  of  an  invisible  agent  to  whose  power  they 
are  subjected,  and  utl'er  some  species  of  worship  j — yet  when 
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Gentiles  at  the  institution  of  Christianity ;  and  in  each  instance 
the  multitude  almost  immediately  apostatized,  and  either  ne- 
glected all  worship,  or  turned  to  some  species  of  false  religion. 
The  experiment  has  frequently  been  made,  also,  of  an  inter- 
position to  revive  the  knowledge  of  himself  and  raise  up  a 
new  body  of  true  worshippers  and  witnesses ;  yet  in  every 
instance,  as  soon  as  his  Spirit  has  remitted  the  work  of 
renovation,  the  church  has  begun  to  decline  in  faith  and  piety, 
and  speedily  sunk  into  superstition,  embraced  false  views  of 
the  method  of  salvation,  or  turned  altogether  to  the  homage  of 
creatures.  It  has  thus  been  shown  by  the  trial  of  thousands 
of  communities,  families,  and  persons,  that  men,  so  far  from 
welcoming  the  knowledge  of  God,  when  communicated  to 
them,  and  willingly  rendering  the  service  which  he  appoints, 
cannot  be  withheld  from  revolt,  and  the  grossest  forms  of 
apostasy,  except  by  the  perpetual  presence  of  his  renewing 
and  sanctifying  Spirit. 

By  leaving  men  to  frame  religions  for  themselves,  the  ques- 
tiou.  What  ideas  do  men  under  the  natural  promptings  of  their 
hearts,  form  of  the  supreme  being  whose  favor  they  wish  to 
gain  ?  What  do  they  regard  as  divine  1  To  what  do  they 
offer  their  worship?  has  repeatedly  been  tried;  and  it  has 
been  seen  that  there  is  nothing  so  senseless,  so  debased,  or  so  . 
evil,  but  that  they  are  ready  to  make  it  the  object  of  their 
homage.  They  have  honored  as  deities  the  great  objects  of 
the  physical  world,  cruel  and  profligate  men,  demons,  ideal 
creatures,  idols,  the  most  hideous  brutes,  the  meanest  and  most 
disgusting  reptiles.  Such  has  been  the  course  of  the  most 
cultivated  and  polished  nations.  And  not  an  individual  has 
ever,  by  his  own  unassisted  powers,  rejected  those  debased 
religions,  and  risen  to  an  exclusive  and  just  acknowledgment 
and  homage  of  the  true  God. 

A  vast  and  demonstrative  trial  has  been  made  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  influences  of  the  false  views  of  God  which  men 
have  formed,  and  the  species  of  worship  which  they  have 
instituted  in  place  of  the  true.  All  the  forms  of  paganism 
have  been  allowed  to  be  wrought  by  their  inventors  into 
regular  systems,  and  left  to  produce  their  natural  fruits  in  the 
hearts  of  their  votaries,  and  show  thereby  their  immeasura- 
ble falsehood,  debasement,  and  malignity.    And  it  has  been 
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seen  by  the  issue  with  many  different  arid  disconnected  na* 
tiOQs^  through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  that  tlie^y  lead  no  mt 
to  a  kDowledge  of  the  truth  ;  that  they  have  no  tanctiiyiEtg 
power  ;  that  they  only  nourish  and  inflame  the  low  and  mik 
levolent  passions,  and  confirm  men  in  evil. 

In  like  manner  all  the  false  theories  of  Chmtiaiuty,  all 
superstitious  forms  of  worship  introduced  into  the  chtircK 
and  all  usurpations  of  authority  over  the  laws  and  peopW  of 
God|  have  been  allowed  to  work  out  their  natural  results,  &ih1 
confute  themselves  by  their  effects.  This  js  one  of  the  moH 
conspicuous  and  wonderful  features  of  the  present  difpeim- 
tion*  God  does  not  interpose  to  arrest  those  who  turn  away 
from  the  truth  to  teach  another  gospel,  and  lead  th€  chard) 
into  error  and  apostasy.  Instead,  every  malignant  a^saiiU^ 
his  attributes  and  government,  every  misrepresentatr«>ii  or 
denial  of  the  great  doctrines  of  redemption,  ©very  errc^eooi 
system  put  forth  under  the  pretence  of  a  sanction  from  him, 
is  allowed  to  tetst  its  nature,  and  the  dispositions  of  men  uy 
receive  it  by  an  ample  experiment-  Their  propagaton  uevef 
immediately  hang  themselves  hke  Judas  iscariot  f  they  iw 
never  instantly  struck  down,  like  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and 
witliheld  from  the  dissemination  of  their  false  doctrines.    TheV 
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every  false  teacher  that  has  risen,  has  drawn  a  train  of  disci- 
ples after  him  ;  and  every  misrepresentation  or  denial  of  the 
great  truths  of  Christianity,  found  votaries  who  have  become 
regularly  organized  for  its  inculcaticm  and  support,  and  made 
such  an  experiment  of  its  peculiarities^  that  its  falsehood  has 
been  shown  by  its  pernicious  fruits.  Yet  how  little  is  this  ter- 
rible truth  realized  I  The  propagators  of  false  doctrines  who 
compass  sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes,  are  accustomed  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  their  success,  and  regard  the 
popularity  of  their  errors  as  a  proof  of  their  truth  and  wis- 
dom. Though  conscious  even  that  they  are  deceivers,  as  they 
often  undoubtedly  are,  it  seems  never  to  enter  their  thoughts 
that  the  more  widely  they  difiuse  their  doctrines,  the  more 
vast  the  demonstration  is  to  be  that  they  are  false :  and  that 
the  greater  the  crowd  whom  they  draw  into  apostasy,  the 
more  terrible  is  to  be  the  condemnation  with  which  they  are 
at  length  to  be  overwhelmed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reality  of  the  reconciliation  to 
God  and  new  creation  in  his  image  of  those  to  Whom  he 
promises  salvation,  and  whom  he  treats  as  his  children,  has 
been  manifested  and  is  still  to  be  demonstrated  by  a  vast 
succession  of  proofs.  Noah  was  made  to  show  his  faith 
through  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  scoffs  and  reproaches 
while  preparing  the  ark.  Abraham  was  required  to  demon- 
strate his  allegiance  by  the  offering  of  his  son.  Job  was  put 
under  a  necessity  of  proving  the  genuineness  of  his  love,  by 
submission  under  the  most  overwhelming  disasters,  bereave- 
ment* sufferings,  and  dishonor.  Joseph  was  tried  both  by 
bondage  and  disgrace,  and  by  honor  and  authority.  Moses  was 
called  to  choose  between  the  station  of  an  Egyptian  prince 
and  the  pleasures  of  an  idolatrous  court,  and  the  condition  of 
an  outcast  and  slave  as  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah.  The 
Hebrews,  on  their  deliverance  from  Egypt,  were  subjected  to 
extraordinary  trials  of  their  submission  and  faith.  They  had 
witnessed  the  most  conspicuous  and  awful  displays  of  God's 
power  and  dominion  in  the  plagues  inflicted  on  Pharaoh  and 
his  people  in  Egypt,  and  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  had  in  the  cloud 
by  day  and  pillar  of  fire  by  night  a  token  of  his  immediate 
and  continual  presence  to  guide  and  protect  them.  Yet  they 
were  put  to  a  test  of  their  fear,  trust,  and  subjection,  as 
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Bevere  as  the  means  were  singiikur  atid  itnpresaive,  ttiat  wen 
employed  to  sustain  their  obedience.  Though  more  ihm 
two  millioos  in  number,  they  were  marched  into  a  mndy 
desert,  subjected  to  the  torture  of  burning  hesU  ^^d  threaleued 
with  immediate  destruction  from  thirst*  The  coovicljoo, 
doubtless,  took  possession  of  them  geimrally,  tlmt  mlm 
speedily  relieved  they  must  perish ;  and  they  were  caJlei  in 
those  circumstances  to  show  whether  they  would  look  fbf 
deliverance  to  the  present  Deity  whose  great  miracles  tk;r 
had  just  beheld,  con  fide  in  his  power  and  goodnesif,  mi  wail 
his  sovereign  will,  or  distrust  aod  impeach  him,  liowfisy 
to  the  sanctified  Ln  such  circum^staiices  lo  ad  ore,  to  s^upplioile, 
to  hope,  and  in  patience  await  the  bsue  f  But  how  diffitalt 
lo  the  blind  and  unbelieving,  so  urgent  was  the  ifaSertng,  fi^ 
unexpected,  overwhelming,  and  universal  the  danger^  and  a^ 
patently  so  hopeless,  from  the  vastness  of  the  host,  and  the  io* 
adequacy  of  all  ordi  nary  means  of  relief  I  1 1  was  du  nbile<»  <wfi 
of  the  most  terrible  crises  that  a  people  was  ever  call  edt^imeeL 
And  they  were  repeatedly  led  into  conditiona  during  their 
journey  in  the  wilderness,  and  on  their  approach  to  CaaaiOt 
that  put  their  dispositions  towards  God  to  a  similar  test  Tbi 
prophets,  also,  and  pure  worshippers  were  for  a  long  series  of 
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Pagans — but  from  their  own  nation,  from  the  rulers  and 
priests  of  God's  chosen  i)eople,  and  often  under  the  pretence 
of  obedience  to  his  will  I  A  consideration  that  doubtless 
heightened  the  temptations,  with  which  they  were  beset,  to 
apostatize,  and  added  greatly  to  the  poignancy  of  their 
sufferings. 

The  disciples  of  Christ  have  also  been  subjected,  in  almost 
every  age,  to  similar  trials.  The  apostles  and  other  believers 
were,  at  the  moment  of  Christ's  resurrection,  obliged  to  con- 
ceal themselves  for  fear  of  the  priests  and  people.  On  their 
first  proclaiming  the  gospel,  they  were  threatened,  imprisoned, 
and  scourged.  The  whole  power  of  the  rulers,  priests,  and 
multitude,  was  for  a  long  time  exerted  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  their  doctrines,  and  annoy  and  crush  their  followers. 
They  were  soon  driven  from  Judea  into  the  neighboring 
countries,  and  met  almost  immediately  a  similar  treatment  from 
the  pagan  princes,  priests,  and  worshippers.  No  body  of  evil 
men  were  ever  pursued  with  such  resentment,  hatred,  and 
malice,  as  they  were  forced  to  encounter  for  their  allegiance 
to  God.  They  were  troubled  on  every  side,  persecuted,  and 
bare  about  in  the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  in  afflic- 
tions, in  necessities,  in  distresses,  in  tumults,  in  labors,  in 
watchings,  in  fastings.  Their  history  was  generally  like  that 
of  Paul,  who  says,  "  I  was  in  stripes  above  measure,  in  prisons 
frequent,  in  deaths  oft ;  thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods ;  once 
was  I  stoned  ;  thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck  ;  a  night  and  a  day 
have  I  been  in  the  deep ;  in  journeyings  often ;  in  perils  of 
waters  ;  in  perils  of  robbers ;  in  peril?  of  my  countrymen ;  in 
perils  by  the  heathen ;  in  perils  in  the  city ;  in  perils  in  the 
wilderness ;  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren ; 
in  weariness  and  painfulness,  in  watchings  often ;  in  hunger 
and  thirst ;  in  fastings  often ;  in  cold  and  nakedness."  What 
terrific  trials  of  his  allegiance  to  Christ !  What  a  barbarous 
and  malignant  reception  from  those  whom  he  endeavored  to 
lead  to  salvation !  A  large  share  of  the  true  worshippers 
of  every  subsequent  period,  down  to  near  our  own  time,  were 
called  to  a  similar  conflict.  Till  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  probably  not  an  age  passed,  in  which  some  were 
not  imprisoned,  tortured,  and  put  to  death  for  their  fidelity  to 
God;   while  through  a  long  series  of  centuries,  they  were 
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generally  pursued  without  intermission,  by  the  apostate  pow- 
erSj  and  swept  often  in  vast  crowds  to  the  grAvc.  The  wit- 
nesses for  God  have  been  clothed  in  sackcloth,  and  the  troe 
church  dwelt  in  a  wilderness  for  near  twelve  hundred  ftod 
sixty  years.  And  though  the  fires  of  persecution  have  do* 
for  a  period  been  extinguished  in  ProlestitrU  com^Uie%^  fe 
children  are  still  subjected,  like  his  ancient  people^  to  grm 
trials.  Their  lives  are  a  succession  of  vicissitudes^^  disippmnl* 
ments,  disasters,  bereavements,  infirmities,  sufferings,  and  sor- 
rows. The  afflictions  to  which  thousaiuls  of  them  are  »ul> 
jected,  form  undoubtedly  as  awful  a  trial  of  the  heait  sj  were 
Job's,  Abraham's,  Joseph^  David's,  Elijah's,  Jeremkh\  or 
Ezekfel's,  and  render  their  submission,  faith,  and  love,  as  ntaii* 
ed  and  expressive  of  their  reconciliation*  And  they  are  to  be 
continued  in  these  and  other  modes  to  the  close  of  this  dispeo- 
satioD,  and  be  carried  towards  the  end  to  the  utmost  severity. 
The  great  tribulation  is  yet  fulure,  and  is  to  involve  net  tmly 
a  more  terrible  persecution  than  any  of  the  earlier  ag0%  ^^ 
the  temptations  also  of  false  Chnsls  and  fake  prophetic  v:^ 
shall  show  signs  and  wonders  that,  were  it  possible,  vt*nM 
deceive  the  very  elect. 

The  demonstrations,  then,  which  take  place  under  this  admi- 
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And  this  astonishiDg  measure  is  exhibited  as  displaying  the 
incomprehensible  greatness  and  wonderfulness  of  his  wisdom. 
0  the  depth  of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  God  I  How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways 
past  finding  out  I  And  this  wisdom  is  represented  as  mani- 
fested through  the  proof  this  sovereign  procedure  is  to  present, 
that  the  work  of  salvation  is  all  his  own ;  that  no  one  has  been 
his  counsellor  in  it;  that  no  one  has  contributed  anything 
towards  it ;  but  that  all  its  measures  and  issues  are  for  him,  and 
through  him,  and  to  him ;  and  the  glory  of  it  to  be  his  alone, 
for  ever  and  ever. — Rom.  xi.  25,  26,  32-36.  It  is  by  the  as- 
sertion, therefore,  and  vindication  made  in  it  of  his  rights  and 
perfections,  that  it  contributes  to  that  end ;  by  the  proofs  that 
are  seen  under  it  of  their  alienation  from  him ;  by  the  demon- 
strations which  it  furnishes  that  the  sanctification  of  those 
whom  he  ransoms  is  of  grace,  and  the  work  of  his  Spirit;  and 
by  the  manifestation  thereby  made  that  the  salvation  of  the 
generations  whom  he  is  at  length  to  redeem,  is  to  be  wrought, 
not  because  of  any  merits  of  theirs,  but  solely  for  his  own  glory. 
— Ezekiel  xxxvi.  22-24.  His  providence  towards  the  Gentiles 
is  with  the  same  design  also,  doubtless  :  for  they  in  like  manner 
are  left,  we  are  told,  to  the  unrestrained  dominion  of  the  evil 
passions  and  principles  through  which  they  reject  him,  in  order 
that  they  may  make  a  full  manifestation  of  their  hearts,  and 
show  the  truth  and  justice  of  their  being  treated  by  him  as  sin- 
ners. "They  are  without  excuse,  because  that  when  they 
knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thank- 
ful, but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish 
heart  was  darkened.  Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they 
became  fools ;  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God 
into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and 
four  footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things.  Wherefore  God  also 
gave  them  up  to  uncleanness  through  the  lusts  of  their  own 
hearts^  to  dishonor  their  oum  bodies  between  themselves^  who 
changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,  and  worshipped  and  serv- 
ed the  creature  more  than  the  creator,  who  is  blessed  for 
ever,  amen.  For  this  cause  God  gave  them  up  to  vile  affec* 
tions.  And  as  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  know* 
ledge^  God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind;  in  order  to  a 
fnanifestation  of  the  righteousness  of  his  judgment^  0/  the  dasf 
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of  wrath,  when  he  is  to  inflict  tribulation  and  anguish  m  <til 
those  who  obey  not  the  truth  ^hut  ahty  unrighttousnfMS.^ — Rom. 

la  like  manner  those  who  follow  the  man  of  sid  are  ta  be 
abandoned  to  their  delusion,  that  they  may  show,  by  the  full 
display  of  their  dispositions,  the  justice  of  the  sentence  that  ii 
to  be  pronounced  on  ihem,  "  And  then  shall  that  wjc!keJ  <m 
be  revealed,  whose  coming  is  after  the  working  of  Satan, 
with  all  po%ver,  and  signts,  and  lying  wonders,  and  with  all 
deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  pt*ri^ht 
because  they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  the} 
might  be  saved.  And  for  this  cause  God  shall  send  ihtm 
strong  delusion,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie,  that  they  d) 
may  be  condemned,  who  have  not  believed  the  troth,  but  had 
pleasure  in  imrighteousness.'*^ — 2  Thess,  it.  8-Vi.  As  then  h* 
thus  leaves  the  revolting  Gentiles  as  well  as  the  Israeniesti^ 
ofend  as  they  please,  that  he  m&y  manifest  his  rights  ta 
respect  to  them,  and  cause  his  truth  and  righteousness  and 
sovereignty  to  be  seen  :  it  is  doubtless  as  it  is  with  the  Jewi^ 
in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  gracious  ad tn in isl ration 
which  is  to  follow,  when  he  is  to  bestow  salvation  on  all  tic 
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preparation  for  the  administration  that  is  to  succeed,  by  the 
displays  it  presents  of  the  sovereignty,  grace,  and  power,  by 
which  they  are  renewed  and  sanctified.  Thus  Paul,  after 
announcing  the  purpose  of  God,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to 
gather  all  together  in  Christ,  both  that  are  in  heaven  and  on 
earth, — which  is  to  take  place  at  his  return  with  the  risen 
saints,  and  establishment  of  his  throne  here, — represents  that 
tbey  who  shall  before  that  event  have  trusted  in  Christ,  are 
predestinated  to  the  inheritance  in  him,  in  order  that  they 
wiay  he  to  the  praise  of  his  glory. — ^Eph.  i.  0-12.  But  how  is 
their  salvation  to  subserve  the  glory  of  his  praise,  any  more 
than  the  salvation  of  those  who  are  to  be  redeemed  under  his 
millennial  sway  ?  By  showing  what  the  alienation  and  death  in 
sin  are  from  which  they  are  delivered,  and  the  greatness  of 
the  might  and  love  by  which  their  redemption  is  accom- 
plished. For  afler  reminding  them  that  they  were  originally 
dead  in  trespasses,  and  walked  like  all  others  according  to  the 
spirit  that  reigns  in  the  children  of  disobedience,  he  represents 
that  God  being  rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great  love  wherewith  he 
loved  them,  had,  even  when  they  were  dead  in  sin,  quickened 
them  together  with  Christ — by  grace  they  were  saved — and 
raised  and  seated  them  in  heavenly  places,  with  Christ  Jesus, 
timi  he  might  in  the  ages  that  are  to  come^  show  the  exceeding 
riches  of  his  grace  by  his  kindness  towards  them  in  Christ 
Jesus. — Eph.  ii.  1-7.  Their  salvation  is  to  be  the  means, 
therefore,  during  the  ages  in  which  they  are  to  sit  and  reign 
with  Christ  as  kings  and  priests,  of  showing  the  greatness  of 
Ut  grace  in  bestowing  salvation  on  the  generations  of  that 
period ;  by  the  manifestation  made  in  it,  that  it  is  from  a 
death  in  trespasses  and  sins  that  it  is  a  deliverance ;  and 
that  it  is  of  almighty  and  sovereign  mercy  that  it  is  accom- 
plished. It  was  this  great  purpose  of  God  that  was  commu- 
nicated to  Paul  by  a  special  revelation,  and  regarded  by  him 
at  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  glorious  features  of  the 
work  of  redemption.  **  Ye  have  heard  of  the  stewardship 
of  the  grace  of  God  which  is  committed  to  me  with  respect 
to  you,  that  by  a  revelation  the  mystery  was  made  known  to 
me,  as  I  have  already  briefly  written,  by  reading  which  ye 
amy  be  able  to  understand  my  knowledge  in  the  mystery  of 
Christ,  which  in  other  ages  was  not  communicated  to  the  sons 
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of  men  as  H  h  now  revealed  to  hii  holy  apoic^tles  and  propb^li 
by  the  Spirit; — that  the  Gentile$  are  to  he  co'heirs^  and  tk 
tame  body^  and  fellow  partak&rjf  of  Ait  promise  in  Chrisi 
through  the  gospel^  of  which  I  was  made  a  minister  by  tbi 
gift  of  the  grace  of  God  which  wasi  given  to  me  accofdingte 
the  energy  of  his  pow^r^  To  me,  the  least  of  all  saints^  wis 
this  grace  given  to  preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Chriil 
unto  the  GeDtlles,  and  to  make  known  to  all  what  the  eeoaomy 
is  of  the  mystery  which  bad  been  hid  from  the  ages  by  ikA 
who  created  all  things,  that  the  manifold  wisdum  of  God 
might  now  be  made  known  to  the  principalities  and  powcrss 
in  the  heavenly  places,  through  the  church,  accomding  totk^ 
■cheme  of  the  ages  which  he  formed  in  Chriit  Je&us  oor 
Lord," — Eph,  iii.  1-lL  It  was  not  simply  God'ft  deioga  ta 
save  some  Gentiles,  as  well  as  some  Israeli tes^  ttmt  wns  tbu 
revealed  to  him,  and  regarded  with  such  surpriie  and  adcii* 
ration,  but  his  purpose  to  bestow  redemption  on  olbcri^ uni- 
versally, as  well  as  on  the  Israelites;  that  the  wall  of  p«ftiliQO 
was  broken  down  between  them,  so  that  both  were  to  be 
reconciled  to  him  in  one  body  by  the  cross* — ^Chap,  ii.  ll-SS, 
It  was  with  tliis  comprehensive  view  of  God's  desig^ii,  ajA 
the  relation  which  the  sanctification  of  men  under  tbe 
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revelation  to  them  of  the  nature  of  that  immortal  life  and 
relationship  to  him  as  kings  and  priests  in  his  kingdom,  to  the 
hope  of  which  they  were  called.  It  was  a  revelation  of  the 
▼astness  of  the  kingdom  of  sanctified  ones  which  Christ  ob- 
tained as  an  inheritance  by  his  death,  embracing  after  a  time  all 
the  nations  of  men  through  eternal  ages.  It  was  a  revelation 
that  he  possesses  and  is  to  exert  the  same  infinite  power 
towards  those  who  had  believed,  as  was  exerted  by  God 
towards  him  in  raising  him  from  death,  and  exalting  him  to 
the  throne  of  the  universe.  It  was  a  revelation  to  them, 
therefore,  of  what  they  are  to  be  when  they  are  raised  from 
the  dead  in  incorruption  and  glory ;  of  the  stations  they  are  to 
fill  as  kings  and  priests  in  his  kingdom  on  earth ;  and  of  the 
immeasurable  greatness  and  grandeur  of  the  sway  he  is  to 
exert  over  men,  when  all  nations  shall  be  made  obedient  to 
his  sceptre  through  the  endless  round  of  years. 

It  was  in  this  view  of  the  divine  purpose,  and  the  vastness 
of  the  period  during  which  men  are  to  be  saved  com- 
pared with  the  present  disi)ensation  under  which  they  sin 
and  die,  that  Paul  felt  the  joy  which  he  expresses,  Romans  v., 
in  the  interposition  of  Christ.  He  had  joy  in  Grod  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  now  received  re- 
conciliation, that  as  by  Adam  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all ;  so  by  Christ  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  gift  by  grace  much  more  abounds  unto 
many :  that  the  gift  is  not  as  the  condemnation ;  for  if  by  the 
offimce  of  one  death  reigned  through  one,  much  more  they 
who  receive  the  abundance  of  grace  and  of  the  gift  of  justifi- 
cation shall  reign  through  Jesus  Christ.  Since  as  by  the  dis- 
obedience of  one  man  the  many  were  constituted  sinners,  so 
by  the  obedience  of  one  the  many  shall  be  constituted  right- 
eous.— ^Rom.  V.  12-21.  Here  the  reign  of  death,in  consequence 
of  Adam's  sin,  is  contrasted  with  the  reign  of  the  saints,  who 
receive  the  abundance  of  grace  and  a  free  justification  through 
Christ ;  and  the  period  during  which  all  are  constituted  sin- 
ners, contrasted  with  that  when  all  shall  be  constituted 
righteous.  But  the  saints  are  not  to  reign  in  life,  until  after 
their  resurrection  in  incorruption  and  glory,  and  investiture 
with  kingly  stations  in  his  kingdom ;  and  it  is  not  till  that 
period  that  all  are  to  be  constituted  righteous.    It  was  in  the 
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contrast,  therefore,  of  the  future  administration  with  I  be  p^^ 
sent,  and  of  the  inllnile  muJtitudes  who  are  to  be  saved 
through  the  grace  that  is  then  to  abound,  compared  wilt 
those  who  perish  under  the  present  dispensation,  that  be  felt 
the  joy  which  he  expressed  in  Christ,  by  whom  we  have 
received  the  recomnliation. 

It  was  in  this  view  of  the  relation  of  the  present  dbpenia- 
tion  to  iliai  which  is  to  follow,  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  trials  to 
which  he  was  subjected.  "  We  glory  in  tribulation,"  be  says, 
"  because  w^e  know  that  tribulation  worketh  patience,  aixl 
patience  experience,  and  experience  hope."  And  he  desired 
that  greater  patience,  experience,  and  hope,  because  of  the 
fuller  proof  they  presented  of  his  reconciliation  to  God,  and 
the  preparation  Uiey  thereby  formed  for  his  own  acceptance, 
and  for  the  institution  of  that  coming  rule  over  men,  under 
which  they  are  no  longer  to  be  subjected  to  such  trials,  but 
freed  from  sin,  sorrow^  and  death  ;  for  he  adds :  "  and  hope 
maketh  not  ashamed,  becau&e  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abrod 
in  our  hearts  by  tfie  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  to  us."  *'l 
endure  all  ihiiigs  (or  the  elect's  sake,  that  they  may  also  obtain 
the  salvation  whicli  is  in  Christ  Jesus  with  eternal  glory*** 
It  is  a  true  sayinEf ;  for  if  we  died  together,  we  shall  ^so 
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alleged  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  present  dispensation  of 
trial  is  designed,  by  the  great  truths  which  it  exemplifies  re- 
specting Grod  and  man,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  reign  which 
Christ  is  soon  to  institute,  when  all  things  are  to  become  new, 
and  all  nations  and  families  be  made  partakers  of  his  grace. 

This  office  of  the  present  administration,  and  the  moment- 
ous influence  it  is  to  exert  on  God's  future  sway,  imparts  an 
awful  significance  to  the  evil  actions  of  men  undei^  it,  and  a 
lofty  dignity  to  their  obedience.  With  what  immeasurable 
grandeur  it  invests  the  humbleness,  patience,  meekness,  sub- 
mission, love,  faith,  and  steadfastness  of  the  renewed,  in  their 
seasons  of  sharp  trial,  that  they  are  to  prepare  the  way  for 
their  pardon  and  acceptance,  by  the  proofs  they  present  that 
God  acts  according  to  truth  in  treating  them  as  indubitably 
his  children !  What  an  august  place  is  assigned  them  amongthe 
means  by  which  he  is  to  accomplish  his  purposes  of  grace, 
that  by  the  demonstrations  they  exhibit  of  his  power,  sove- 
reignty, and  love,  and  the  reality  of  their  reconciliation  to  him 
whom,  he  accepts,  they  are  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  sub- 
jecting the  race  in  future  ages  to  such  trials,  and  render  it  practi- 
cable and  wise  to  bestow  salvation  on  all !  This  great  truth 
was  understood  and  felt  by  the  disciples  of  the  first  age,  and 
inspired  them  with  fortitude  under  the  afflictions  to  which 
they  were  called.  It  was  the  common  sentiment  of  the 
apostles  and  early  martyrs,  that  trials  were  to  be  welcomed, 
rather  than  shunned.  ''Count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall  into  divers 
temptations  ;  knowing  that  the  trying  of  your  faith  worketh 
patience.  But  let  patience  have  her  perfect  work,  that  ye 
may  be  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing.''  ''  Blessed  is 
the  man  that  endureth  temptation  ;  for  when  he  is  tried,  he 
shall  receive  the  crown  of  life,  which  the  Lord  hath  promised 
to  them  that  love  him."  But  this  design  of  the  chastisements 
with  which  he  visits  his  people,  has  become  obscured,  and 
passed  in  a  great  degree  from  their  realization.  It  is  very 
commonly  regarded  as  a  mystery  that  he  afflicts  them  as  he 
does,  with  poverty,  bereavement,  dishonor,  suffering,  and  sor- 
row ;  and  often  in  the  most  humbling  and  agonizing  forms* 
Ifany  of  what  are  now  deemed  trials,  are  such,  more  because 
they  disappoint  hopes  of  ease,  wealth,  honor,  and  enjoyment, 
than  of  any  positive  suffering  which  they  involve.    And  it  is 
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usually  only  after  long  discipline,  that  iheir  gre^t  atm  i*  tii*- 
cemed,  and  a  true  submissioe  to  them  felt- 
It  is  manifest  from  the  frequent  allusious  to  it,  in  the  New 
Testament,  that  the  apostles  and  first  believers  had  a  miicli 
higher  knowledge  of  the  purpose  of  God  in  respect  to  Chnjtt'j 
coming  reign  on  earth,  than  is  now  possessed  by  the  church, 
and  fell  a  far  profound  er  interest  in  it.  Clirist  hiniself  tau|;lt 
his  disciples  in  the  most  express  manner^  and  in  parables^  that 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalenit  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
among  the  nations,  and  a  long  period  of  suffering  under  iMir 
rule,  he  should  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  assemble  tsd 
accept  those  who  believe  in  himj  and  introduce  them  into  \m 
kingdom,  and  judge  and  destroy  his  enemies.  Paa}  tmiglit  tk 
Corinthians  and  Thessalonians  that  he  is  at  that  eofniag  to 
raise  the  saints  who  shall  have  died,  and  give  them  to  rei|B  . 
with  him  in  his  kingdom.  He  taught  also  that  before  tlj^H 
epoch  should  arrive,  an  apostate  power  should  ri*e  in  tlP" 
church,  who  should  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  Gk»d,  atid  bvile* 
ceptive  and  diabolical  arts,  lead  multitudes  to  destruetioa,iio«l 
continue  until  Christ's  return*  James,  Peter^  Joho,  Jude^  and 
the  other  apostles  and  evangelists  doubtless,  taught  the  sinie 
jrrftat  certainties :  and  under  I  heir  instruction  believers  vrtrt 
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greater  incredulity  by  thousands  whose  profession  it  is  to  in- 
terpret the  sacred  word,  than  that  there  are  no  futi^  events 
more  clearly  revealed  than  that  Christ  is  within  a  brief  period 
to  come  from  heaven  in  person,  and  visibly,  raise  the  sancti- 
fied who  shall  have  died,  and  judge  and  accept  those  who  are 
living,  destroy  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  who  usurp 
his  rights  and  persecute  his  people,  and  renewmg  the  nations 
that  survive,  reign  over  them  with  his  ^orified  saints  through 
a  long  round  of  ages ;  and  that  the  Scriptures  give  no  other 
view  of  his  advent,  the  events  that  are  to  attend  it,  or  the 
kingdom  in  which  he  and  his  saints  are  to  r^ign. 

The  error  of  the  church  on  this  subject  is  not  slight  or  un- 
influential,  but  most  serious  ;  affecting  essentially  the  concep- 
tions that  are  formed  of  the  divine  government,  and  of  duty. 
It  is  not  a  mere  error  of  theory,  but  at  least,  in  many  instances, 
of  the  heart  also,  for  it  is  associated  with  an  indifference  to 
the  divine  purposes,  an  unbelief,  a  prejudice,  and  an  alienation, 
that  are  seen  only  in  connexion  with  false  views.  It  is  an  in- 
dubitable and  terrible  mark  of  its  character,  that  it  is  to  con- 
tinue to  be  held  by  apostates,  and  be  among  their  distinguish- 
ing traits  at  the  last  hour.  We  are  forewarned,  not  only  that 
scoffers  are  to  rise  in  the  last  times,  saying,  Where  is  the  pro- 
of his  coming?  but  that  at  the  period  of  the  advent,  the 
of  sin  will  be  exerting  himself  in  opposition  to  Christ's 
prerogatives  as  king  of  the  church  on  earth,  with  all  power, 
and  signs,  and  lying  wonders,  to  continue  the  deception  of 
those  who  are  lost ;  and  that  the  kings  and  their  armies  will 
be  gathered  together  to  battle  against  him,  to  prevent  the  es- 
tablishment of  his  kingdom. 

The  views  accordingly  that  are  entertained  respecting  his 
coming  and  reign,  are  ere  long  to  become  an  index  of  charac- 
ter, and  distinguish  the  faithful  witnesses  and  pure  worship- 
pers from  the  false.  Those  whose  names  are  written  in  the 
book  of  life,  are,  before  Christ's  advent,  to  be  led  to  a  just  un- 
derstanding of  his  designs ;  to  become  aware,  as  it  ap- 
proaches, of  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  anti-christian 
powers,  and  to  warn  one  another  to  come  out  from  their  commu- 
nion, and  watch  for  his  appearing.  This  great  change  has  al- 
ready begtm,  and  is  gradually  advancing.     A  considerable 
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body  of  the  evaiigeiical  in  Great  Britain  have  beeo  led  to  re- 
jecl  the  erroneous  views  that  generally  prevail  on  the  subject, 
and  embrace  and  avow  the  doclrine  of  the  Scnpturas.  A 
number  also  in  this  coimtry  hold  that  the  advent  of  Christ  n 
to  precede  the  millennium,  and  13  near;  and  there  are  many 
who  are  excited  by  the  events  of  the  last  few  years,  to  coriosi' 
ty,  and  inclined  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  at  any  former  pe- 
riod, to  consider  the  subject,  and  by  a  thorough  examination 
assure  themselves  of  the  truth.  This  disposition  has  beeo 
strengthened  hy  the  views  we  have  propounded  of  the  prin- 
cipleH  of  isymbolizuiion :  and  a  considerable  number  having 
become  convinced  that  they  are  revealed  in  the  Scriptures 
and  obligatory,  are  applying  them,  and  endeavoring  to  ascer* 
tain,  under  their  guidance,  the  meaning  of  the  prophecies* 
There  will  accordingly,  ere  long^  be  a  large  body,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  embracing  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  10 
intellect,  learning,  and  piety,  who  will  make  themselves  fami- 
liar with  them,  follow^  them  to  their  legitimate  results^  and  ac- 
cept and  inculcate  what  they  find  the  sacred  oracles  as  con* 
strued  by  them,  teach. 

And  finally,  it   is  manifest  from  these  views,  that  those, 
generally,  who  are  enffa^ed  in  the  conduct  and  support  of 
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the  fidelity  with  which  it  is  preached,  and  the  numbers  who 
hear  it,  as  he  now  does,  but  probably  not  essentially  greater, 
at  least  until  the  stai*tling  events  that  are  to  precede  Christ's 
coming  have  wrought  a  change  in  the  faith  of  his  people,  and 
Impressed  the  nations  with  awe.  He  has  shown  in  the 
clearest  manner  that  the  church  is  to  continue  in  the  wilder- 
ness till  the  close  of  the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years ; 
that  the  witnesses  are  during  that  period  to  prophesy  in  sack- 
cloth, and  at  its  termination  be  slain ;  that  the  time  of  Christ's 
advent  is  to  be  a  time  of  great  tribulation,  and  that  his  people 
are  to  be  delivered  from  it,  by  a  stupendous  miracle,  not 
introduced  into  the  millennium  by  their  own  ordinary  agency ; 
that  the  apostate  powers  denoted  by  the  wild  beast  and  false 
prophet,  are  to  continue  till  Christ  comes ;  and  that  they  are 
then  to  be  destroyed  by  his  own  avenging  hand,  not  won  to 
obedience  by  the  persuasions  of  men.  And  he  will  not  con- 
tradict these  predictions,  and  verify  the  wishes  and  hopes  of 
those  who  misjudge  his  word,  and  assume  to  themselves  the 
work  which  he  alone  can  achieve,  but  will  allow  them  to  ac« 
complish  their  own  refutation.  And  that  refutation  may  take 
place  in  some  instances,  not  impossibly,  by  the  apostasy  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  missions,  the  distribution 
of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  use  of  other  means  for  the  conver- 
sion of  men ;  in  others  perhaps  by  the  transition  of  institutions 
themselves,  that  are  conducted  on  erroneous  principles,  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  do  not  preach  the  gospel,  but  instead, 
a  religion  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  or  mere  natural  afiections 
produced  by  education,  that  makes  man  his  own  lawgiver, 
sanctifier,  and  redeemer ;  and  in  others  by  such  obstructions 
and  catastrophes,  as  have  in  all  ages  limited  the  faithful 
labors  of  the  church  to  but  moderate  success.  But  whatever 
may  be  its  forms,  it  will  take  place,  and  the  true  people  of 
Grod  will  be  recalled  from  their  misapprehensions,  to  just 
views  of  his  purposes,  and  the  office  they  are  to  fill.  As  the 
great  strife  proceeds ;  as  error  gains  strength,  and  truth  sinks 
in  influence ;  as  the  witnesses,  in  place  of  obtaining  a  victory, 
are  themselves  put  to  death,  and  the  whole  body  of  sincere 
worshippers  threatened  with  extermination,  they  will  become 
penetrated  with  a  sense  of  their  powerlessness  and  de- 
pendence, see  and  feel  that  Gk>d  only  can  beat  down  his  foes, 
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or  defend  his  saints,  aiid  look  froin  themselves  tu  htm  airnw 
for  the  redemptiou  of  the  world,  and  in  the  mamier  m  whidi 
he  has  foreshown  he  is  lo  accomplish  it. 


Art.  V. — Tbavel3  in  Lycia,  Milyab^  Asn  tbb  Cibtiatik 
By  Lieut.  P,  A,  B,  Spratt,  R.N.,  F.G,S.,  and  Professor  Ed- 
ward Forbes,  F.B.iS.  of  Kmg*s  College,  London*  Twn 
vols.  8vo.     London,  1847, 

Of  the  several  departments  of  knowledge  that  have  beoe 
successfully  pursued  in  modern  times,  there  is  none,  periitpi, 
in  which  larger  or  more  unexpected  advances  have  been  m&d«i 
than  of  the  monuments  that  still  survive  of  Asiatic,  Afrtcaiit 
and  European  nations,  that  Bourished  before  theChriBiian^ra^ 
It  was  not  until  the  present  century  that  the  vast  trc«3itr«vof 
Egyptian  art  and  learning,  which  had  been  buried  fornair 
two  thousand  years,  were  discovered  and  reopened.  It  bbot 
little  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  Herculanetini  and  Pom- 
p«]i  were  dtsentombed  ;  and  the  niins  of  Babylon,  PtMmpolii, 
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the  most  important  sites.  He  visited  it  again  in  1840,  and  the 
publication  of  his  travels  induced  the  Admiralty  to  despatch  a 
ship  in  1642,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  to  England  some 
of  the  relics  that  were  round  by  him  at  Xanthus.  Messrs. 
Spratt  and  Forbes  were  attached  to  that  vessel,  and  while  the 
ship's  company  were  employed  in  the  excavation  and  removal 
of  the  remains,  traversed  the  whole  line  of  the  coast  and  the 
principal  routes  of  the  interior ;  made  a  more  minute  exami- 
nation of  many  places  that  had  before  been  surveyed,  and 
discovered  the  ruins  of  eighteen  or  twenty  cities  that  had  till 
that  time  remained  unknown.  Their  tour  through  those  wild 
and  almost  depopulated  regions,  and  discovery  of  such  a  vast 
series  of  the  monuments  of  races  that  passed  away  so  many 
ages  ago,  resembled  in  a  degree  the  fabled  descent  of  ancient 
heroes  to  the  invisible  realms,  and  communion  with  the  spirits 
of  the  dead.  The  number  of  cities  whose  deserted  and  dilapi- 
dated ruins  they  visited,  is  upwards  of  fifty.  The  country  is 
extremely  mountainous,  and  most  of  them  are  on  elevated 
sites.  Several  of  them  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  other 
ancient  authors,  and  are  known  to  have  been  erected  before 
the  re-conquest  of  the  country  from  the  Persians  by  Alexander. 
The  chief  of  them  are  very  extensive,  and  were  once  thronged 
with  a  large  population.  The  principal  relics  that  survive  are 
walls,  fortifications,  theatres,  several  of  which  are  but  little 
dilapidated ;  stadia,  temples,  churches,  monasteries,  obelisks, 
pillars,  statues,  tombs  excavated  in  the  rocks,  and  massy  stone 
sarcophagi.  Messrs.  Spratt  and  Forbes,  accompanied  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Daniell,  who  died  before  they  had  finished  their  ex- 
amination of  the  country,  commenced  their  survey  at  Tel- 
messus,  on  the  western  coast  of  Lycia,  near  the  modern  port 
of  Makri.  They  give  the  following  description  of  the  ruins  of 
that  site: 

'<  The  precipices  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  are  honeycombed 
with  tombs  hewn  in  the  rock  and  richly  sculptured,  some  in  imitation 
of  Ionic  temples,  others  to  represent  edifices  of  ornamented  wood- 
work. Inscriptions,  some  Greek,  others  in  the  mysterious  character 
which  has  been  designated  Lyciao,  are  carved  on  many  of  them, 
adding  greatly  to  their  interest.  A  huge  and  towering  crest  of  rock 
bears  on  its  summit  a  mixed  mass  of  ancient  and  middle-age  arohi- 
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teeture^  tfae  remains  of  the  acropoHs  of  Tt^liDetau^ 

been  a  place  of  some  importance,  even  at  AOOfupftimttviQl^  late 

Around  and  at  lis  base  are  scattered  nutnemtia  ia^cribed 

of  various  forms  and  massy  proportions*     At  tha  head  af  %hm 

locked  bay,  in  a  recess  in  the  hill  aide,  are  the  very  per&d 

of  the  theatre,  with  its  gigantic  portals  still  standiDg.^' — VqL  L  p*Z. 

They  next  proceeded  to  Finara,  situated  ten  or  twelve  miks 

south-east  from  Telmessus*     The  line  in  which  they  ftpproodi* 
ed  it  gave  them,  they  say, 


*'  A  magnificent  view  of  the  ancient  eity,  seated  in  a  rocky  j 
of  Mount  Crag  us.  A  siupendous  tower  of  rock,  faced  by  a  pefpoo* 
dicular  precipice,  perforated  with  a  thousand  tombs,  and  crowndl  hf 
ruined  fortifications^  rose  out  of  a  deep  ravine,  ivhich  wsis  thctw^ 
with  ruins  and  saTcophRgi,  and  intersected  with  ridges  bemrifig  f^ 
more  important  edifices.  Dark  precipitous  motintoJns  of  the  graodefl 
outlines  overhung  the  whole  ♦  After  gazing  with  aslonishmeiit  ol 
tins  wondrous  scenes  we  plunged  among  the  m&ze  of  nuns^  mfikim; 
a  hurried  ramble  through  them  £»  m  to  become  acqunintefl  with  thp 
localities  of  the  site*  We  visited  a  fine  theatre  exeavated  in  the  mda 
of  a  woody  hill  fronting  tlie  city<  The  Lycian  ilieatrea  afn  birarls- 
bly  so  placed  as  to  command  a  grand  prospect,  otr  when  Iry  tbe  m^ 
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not  fiivoraUe  for  inscriptions ;  and  the  ancient  inhabitants  seem  to 
hare  been  in  the  habit  of  coating  it  with  a  fine  mortal^,  or  oement, 
and  on  that  carving  the  letters.  We  ascended  the  acropolis  rock  by 
the  only  pass,  a  steep  and  difficult  path  cut  in  its  side.  On  its  level, 
but  slewing  summit,  we  found  the  remains  of  many  fortifications  and 
cisterns,  not,  however,  of  the  most  ancient  architecture.  Such  parts 
of  the  margin  as  were  in  any  way  accessible,  were  strongly  defend- 
ed by  walls.  On  the  highest  part  of  the  summit  is  an  isolated  forti- 
fication, or  strong-hold,  furnished  with  tanks,  and  surrounded  by  n 
ditch.  The  view  from  this  is  very  grand,  whether  upward  among 
the  gloomy  gorges  of  Anticragus,  or  forward  over  the  fertile  plains  of 
the  Xanthus,  and  the  snowy  ridges  of  Massicytus.  The  tombs  which 
perforate  the  perpendicular  face  of  this  gigantic  rock,  are  oblong 
holes,  occasionally  with  a  semicircular  top.  They  are  mostly  irre- 
gularly arranged,  but  occasionally  form  perpendicular  rows.  There 
are  no  traces  of  panels  or  doors  to  their  entrances.  They  must 
have  been  excavated  by  workmen  suspended  from  the  summit. 
They  are  now  inaccessible,  and  are  the  dwelling  places  of  eagles. 
« Descending  from  the  rock,  and  passing  the  quadrangle  of  tombs 
before  mentioned,  we  came  to  the  remains  of  an  early  Christian 
church,  at  the  head  of  a  deep,  dark,  and  narrow  ravine,  walled  by 
the  precipitous  rocks  of  the  lower  acropolis,  and  filled  with  olean- 
ders and  chaste-trees.  In  this  gloomy  depth  are  many  very  perfect 
and  beautiful  rock-tombs,  hewn  in  imitation  of  wooden  buildings,  and 
bearing  on  their  ledges  carved  and  painted  Lycian  inscriptions.  On 
the  front  of  the  same  ledge  of  rock,  in  that  part  facing  the  valley, 
are  still  larger  and  finer  rock-tombs,  some  of  which  Uruk  families 
had  adopted  as  their  winter  habitations.  Some  of  these  are  temple 
tombs,  with  sculptured  pediments ;  and  on  one  are  the  curious  repre- 
sentations of  the  walls  and  buildings  of  an  ancient  city.  .  .  .  The  site 
is  known  to  be  Pinara,  from  inscriptions,  from  its  situation  exactly 
agreeing  with  the  accounts  given  by  ancient  geographers,  and  from 
the  ancient  name  being  retained,  with  the  alteration  of  a  letter,  in 
the  name  of  the  modern  village." — Vol.  i.  pp.  8-12. 

They  next  visited  Xanthus,  situated  on  the  river  of  that 
name,  ten  or  twelve  miles  south-east  of  Pinara,  and  three  or 
fOur  from  the  point  where  that  stream  enters  the  sea.  They 
say  of  that  city, 

'^  The  site  of  Xanthus,  though  beautiful,  is  not  imposing.  The 
hill  OD  which  it  stands  risea  abruptly  from  a  level  plain,  in  some 
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places  marshy  aud  alluvia).  The  rapid  torrent  of  the  river  rushes 
along  the  l>ase  of  tlic  str'ep  precipices  of  a  lower  acropolis^  at  tbe 
back  of  whioh  are  the  theatre  and  several  of  the  roore  remark&ble 
nioimmcnts,  especially  tliu  square  columnar  tomb  which  bore  the 
bas-reliefs  tlescriplive  of  the  sftory  of  the  daugiilerg  of  Pandanis. 
now  in  the  British  Musounij  and  that  on  which  is  the  longest  Lyeiftfl 
inscription  known.  Above  theni  rises  a  second  rocky  eminence^ 
the  upper  acrojjoHs,  th*'^  summit  of  which  is  mostly  occupied  by  the 
riiins  of  an  earlv  Chnslian  monastery.  On  the  south- we  stern  slope 
of  tfie  city  ari*  several  remarkable  sarcophagi  and  other  lorab. 
Elevated  on  pi  tit  forms  of  rock,  immediately  above  the  plain,  aiocd 
a  group  of  temple;^,  of  which  the  friezes  and  statues^  now  ia  tbe 
Britisli  Museum,  were  the  principal  ornaments. 

"  VVHiilst  we  were  there,  these  sculptures  were  daily  dug  out  of 
the  earth,  and  hmu^iht  once  more  to  view.  The  search  for  tbero 
was  intensely  exciting,  and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  oar 
admiration  of  their  art  was,  perhaps,  a  little  beyond  their  merits^ 
As  eac)i  bloek  of  marble  was  uncovered,  and  the  earth  carefully 
bruslied  away  from  its  surface,  the  form  of  some  fair  amazon  or 
stricken  warriur,  of  an  eastern  king  or  a  besieged  castle,  becanie 
revealed,  luid  gave  rise  to  many  a  pleasant  discussion  as  to  the 
sculptor's  art  thereiti  displayed,  or  the  story  in  the  history  of  the 
ancient  Xanthians  therein  represented."^ — Vol,  i.  pp.  14,  15- 
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a  dizzy  one,  and  in  places  the  horses  could  scarcely  get  along, 
stunetimes  clambering  over  slippery  ledges  not  two  feet  broad, 
aomedmes  bending  under  gigantic  impending  blocks,  which  had 
fidlen  from  above  and  been  arrested  in  their  descent.  There  is  not 
io  all  Europe  a  wilder  or  grander  scene  than  this  pass  through  the 
seren  capes  of  Cragus. 

''  Afterwards  we  wound  along  the  hills  towards  Simbalu,  every 
now  and  then  meeting  with  beautiful  spots.  Near  Simbalu  are 
numerous  ruins  of  middle-age  or  late  Roman  architecture,  crypts 
and  tombs.  .  .  .  The  road  here  is  an  ancient  paved  road,  and 
many  parts  of  our  route  along  the  coast  lay  over  a  continuation  of 
the  same."— Vol.  i.  pp.  22,  23. 

They  soon  returned  to  Xanthus,  and  proceeding  up  the 
river  visited  Tics,  situated  at  the  north-north-east,  at  a  distance 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles,  where  they  found  many  interesting 
nrins.     They  say — 

<<  It  is  a  most  delightful  place.  Few  ancient  sites  can  vie  with  it. 
Built  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  of  great  height,  bounded  by  perpendi. 
cular  precipices  and  deep  ravines,  commanding  a  view  of  the  entire 
length  of  the  valley  of  the  Xanthus — ^the  snow-capped  Taurus  in  one 
distance,  the  sea  in  another,  the  whole  mass  of  Cragus,  and  its 
towering  peaks  and  the  citadel  of  Pinara  in  fronf,  itself  immediately 
overhung  by  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Massicytus — a  grander  site 
ibr  a  great  city  could  scarcely  have  been  selected  in  all  Lycia. 
Pinara  has  perhaps  more  majesty  ;  but  there  is  a  softness  combined 
with  the  grandeur  of  Tlos,  giving  it  a  charm  which  Pinara  has  not. 

''  The  acropolis  hill  terminates  on  the  north-east  in  perpendicular 
clifis.  These  cliffs  are  honeycombed  with  rock-tombs ;  some  of 
which  are  of  great  beauty.  The  older  tombs  are  similar  to  those  at 
Tehneasus  ;  but  there  are  others,  of  an  apparently  later  period,  having 
their  chambers  excavated  in  the  rock,  but  with  the  doorways  regu- 
larly built.  Such  tombs  have  often  long  Greek  inscriptions.  The 
ddMt  tomb,  to  all  appearance,  at  Tlos,  is  the  largest  and  most 
interesting.  It  is  a  temple-tomb,  fronted  by  a  pediment,  borne  on 
colunms  of  peculiar  form  and  Egyptian  aspect,  having  no  carved 
capitals,  and  being  wider  at  the  base  than  at  the  upper  part.  From 
such  columns  the  Ionic  might  have  originated,  for  we  can  hardly 
sappoae  this,  apparently  the  most  ancient  and  important  tomb  in 
TIO0,  to  have  been  left  unfinished.  Within  the  portico  is  a  handsome 
oanred  door,  or  rather  imitation  door,,  with  knocker  and  look ;  on 
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each  sitle  arc  winclous  tippning  into  large  tombs.  On  one  side  of  the 
portiro  is  car  veil  a  Jjltli  re,  ivhich  we  may  recognise  as  BelleropboO} 
mounted  nfi  Pegasus,  nut]  gall  oping  up  a  rocky  hill — which  mtj 
represent  Mount  Crngus^ — to  encounter  an  enormous  leopard  sculp- 
tured ovpr  own  of  thn  tomb  entrances  on  the  right  side  of  the  door* 
Thi.s  animal  may  be  a  form  of  Chim^ra^  hut  presents  none  of  ti» 
mythologrical  attnhiitc^\  and  is.  in  all  probability,  the  repreaentatian 
of  a  ^caplan/  the  lenpard  which  infests  the  crags  of  the  Cragusaf 
the  present  day.  An  orrnimental  flourish  appears  on  the  door-side 
near  the  leopard,  and  h  repeated  on  the  corresponding  panel  on  the 
other  Ride  ;  but  there  is  no  animul  carved  on  that  panel.  On  ]he 
panels  beuteith  the  lomb  are  carved  dogs,  and  there  are  also  trajoes 
of  oihLT«  on  the  pedlmr-nt.  Pegasus  is  a  Persian  horse,  having  * 
top-knot  and  knotted  taiL  A  aaddle-eloth  of  omameDtal  work  \m 
been  painted  on  his  hnck.  Tlie  group  of  figures  appears  to  haw 
bten  originally  painted.  The  head-dress  of  Belle rophon  is  very 
peculidr,  as  aUo  the  arran^^cment  of  the  beard.  The  eye  is  ralker 
full  and  Greidt*  There  is  no  inscription  on  the  tomb.  A  few  feet 
from  it,  on  a  level  with  the  pediment,  is  a  Lycian  inscription  on  i 
panel  in  the  roek,  the  eharacters  of  which  are  much  larger  than  we 
have  mut  with  elsewhere.  Two  other  Lycian  inscriptions  occurred 
til  Tlos  ;  one  on  a  tomb  on  the  opposite  hill,  and  another  on  one  ne^r 
the  base  of  the  ae  rope  lis  hill.     None  of  these  had  been  previously 
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CyaiUBy  Candabar,  Kassabar,  Dembra,  and  many  other  sites. 
At  Kassabar  are  the  remains  of  a  spacious  cathedral.  At 
Dembra,  the  ancient  Myra,  at  which  Paul  landed  on  his  way 
to  Rome,  and  to  whose  population  he  not  improbably  first 
communicated  the  gospel,  there  is  still  a  Greek  church  in 
which  a  few  families  worship.  The  extreme  debasement  to 
which  they  have  sunk  may  be  seen  from  the  service  which 
Messrs.  Spratt  and  Forbes  attended. 

"  We  joined  a  small  congregation  of  about  fiileen  men,  women, 
and  children.  Guided  by  the  priest's  wife,  we  descended  two  or 
three  steps  into  a  dark  vaulted  building,  very  poorly  decorated  and 
painted,  not  in  keeping  with  the  importance  attached  to  the  spot  by 
the  Greeks.  The  portrait  of  the  saint  stood  nearly  in  the  centre  on 
a  rough  pedestal  of  masonry.  On  one  side  of  it  was  a  tray  of  small 
wax  tapers,  and  on  the  other  a  plate  for  the  sums  deposited  by  those 
who,  as  a  particular  act  of  devotion,  burnt  one  during  service. 
When  a  votive  taper  was  lighted,  the  offerer  stuck  it  on  a  stand 
placed  for  the  purpose  behind  the  picture,  facing  the  congregation,  or 
western  end  of  the  church.  All  who  entered  after  us,  went  through 
a  series  of  prostrations  in  front  of  the  picture,  kissing  the  pavement 
each  time  in  the  manner  cf  the  Turks.  After  the  prostrations,  the 
picture  was  approaehed,  before  the  devotee  took  his  place  with  the 
ooogregation  to  join  in  the  service  then  going  on.  It  lasted  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  As  we  had  stood  mute  spectators  during  its 
performance  without  joining  in  the  mummery  of  crossing  our- 
selves and  kissing  the  saint,  not  a  little  disgusted  at  the  careless  and 
indifierent  manner  it  was  gabbled  through,  and  the  haste  in  which 
the  priest  threw  off  his  vest  before  he  had  quite  concluded  his 
bencMiiction,  he  inquired  of  our  servants  if  we  were  Christians,  some* 
what  doubting  the  fact,  from  our  telling  him  we  did  not  understand 
the  ceremonies  used  by  his  church." — Vol.  i.  pp.  129,  ISO. 

# 
One  of  the  consequences  to  these  Greeks  of  the  Turkish 
dominion  thus  is,  it  seems,  that  they  have  been  led  to  incorpo- 
rate a  part  of  the  Mahometan  ceremonies  in  their  worship. 
Yet  according  to  the  prevalent  construction  of  the  symbols 
of  the  sixth  trumpet,  the  Turkish  woe  ceased  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.  The  cruel  oppressions  to  which  they 
have  still  been  subjected  ;  the  numerous  slaughters  that  have 
stained  that  period,  depopulating  large  cities,  and  wasting 
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Wide  regions  ;  the  total  exclusion  of  all  light  from  witboot, 
till  within  ten  or  tifteen  years;  and  perpetuation  of  their  gron 
ignorance,  siiperstiiiou,  and  debasement,  are  no  woe^it  m&m^ 
in  the  judgment  <^>f  thf^sc  writers  ;  no  expression  of  the  dtrke 
displeasure  at  their  iq'osiasy;  no  puoishcnent  of  their  ancieat 
crimes  !  But  that  woe  has  not  pa^^ed  away,  nor  will  it  wbile 
it  continues  to  devr^lve  on  them  such  an  overwhelming  tide  of 
evils,  indicatin_£^  as  decisively  that  they  are  deserted  of  GoJ, 
and  bearing  them  as  hdpelessly  into  the  gulf  of  destructioa, 
as  though  they  were  still  swept  to  the  grave  by  the  sword. 
Among  the  niins  fnuiid  at  this  place,  are, 

'*  A  group  of  rock  tombs,  a  few  yanii  south  of  the  tbeaSne,  wfaere 
the  face  of  the  bold  bill  nsing  above  it  is  studded  with  carved  aepat- 
chres,  wherever  the  rock  i»  of  good  texture.  All  of  them  tit 
elahoraieiy  chi^^lIe^L  Several  have  angular  pediorieot^  bearing 
gniupa  of  ijgun  a  in  bas*-relief,  and  one  or  two  are  detached,  exce^ 
at  the  bui^ej^T  in  irniliitioii  of  built  habitations.  The  greater  nuiabei 
ore  of  tliat  striking  Knd  elegant  form  peculiar  to  Lycia,  hafiiig 
square  mullions  ninl  empanelled  fronts,  ornamented  wiUl  Oat  pffo- 
jectin^  ledges,  carvfd  btneailj  in  elegant  imitation  of  mAers  of  vood 
^  Li  PI  H  J  rung  a  roof.  The  whole  presents  the  most  unique  and  pie<o- 
!)la£re  of  roek  lontibs  in  Lvcia: 
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opported  by  pillars  and  pilasters  hewn  from  the  solid  rock,  like 
hose  at  Telmessus ; — sepulchres,  which  for  the  elegance  of  their 
lesigo,  costliness  of  execution,  and  size,  seem  to  have  been  suited 
•ther  for  the  keeping  of  the  ashes  of  rulers  and  kings,  than  of 
I  citizens."— Vol.  i.  pp.  180-133. 


From  Myra  they  advanced  along  the  coast,  exploring  many 
ancient  sites,  till  they  reached  its  eastern  extremity,  when, 
oming  north,  they  proceeded  through  Chimsera,  Phaselis,  and 
ifannora,  to  Adalia  in  Pamphylia,  on  the  line  on  which  a  part 
ff  Alexander's  army,  after  the  conquest  of  Xanthus,  marched 
o  that  province.  From  that  point  they  penetrated  west- 
irard  through  Milyas  to  Cibyratis,  and  thence  descended 
igain  to  Xanthus.  The  most  important  of  the  many  ruins 
(Kind  in  that  region,  situated  generally  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
rom  the  southern  coast,  are  those  of  Termessus  major,  which 
ire  indeed  the  most  spacious  and  remarkable  in  the  whole 
proup.  We  transcribe  their  description  of  the  site  and  its 
orincipal  objects.  After  advancing  several  miles  through  an 
opening  in  the  mountain's  si<ie,  they  say  : — 

«*  Suddenly  we  emerged  from  the  thicket,  and  entered  on  an  open 
nd  flat  area  between  the  two  great  rocks,  and  walled  in  by  inacces- 
iUe  precipices.  On  it  ruins  were  profusely  scattered ;  numerous 
milt  tombs  and  sarcophagi,  fallen  buildings  of  large  size,  and  a  tern* 
lie,  the  ornamented  doorway  of  which  still  stood,  fronted  by  a  good- 
y  flight  of  steps.  Fluted  columns  of  large  dimensions  lay  strewed 
B  fragments  on  the  ground.  Unwilling  to  delay  until  we  had  ascer- 
iined  the  full  extent  of  the  city,  after  a  hasty  glance,  we  proceeded 
0  the  upper  end  of  the  platform.  Here  the  valley  became  more 
XMitracted,  and  a  strong  and  perfect  wall  was  thrown  across  it. 
nrithinthis  ruins  of  nobler  style  and  more  perfect  preservation  appear- 
A,  especially  a  palatial  building  of  great  extent,  having  numerous 
bora  and  windows,  and  almost  perfect  to  the  roof.  Like  the  others, 
t  was  constructed  of  rectangular  blocks  of  limestone,  without  inter- 
roniDg  cement.  Before  us,  on  what  seemed  to  be  the  mountain  top, 
i  diird  wall  appeared,  to  which  we  ascended,  expecting  to  find  the 
Mnropolis.  Hitherto  we  had  not  met  with  the  name  of  the  city  in 
my  of  the  inscriptions  ;  but  on  ascending  to  the  last  mentioned  wall, 
ire  came  upon  an  inscribed  pedestal,  which  assured  us  we  were  in 
Fennessus,  a  name  shouted  out  by  the  finders  with  no  small  delight, 
iDd  echoed  by  the  old  rocks,  as  if  in  confirmation.    It  must  have 
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been  new  to  them^  a,fter  h^iviiii^  rostod  iiQ  long  unspoken*  On  nsachliig 
ihe  third  wall,  our  surprise  w&a  great  at  finding  thaOulbeno  walkd 
been  wandenngi  s^  it  were,  un\j  in  the  vestibule  of  the  cityt  «Qd 
thnt  Termessns  itself  was  yet  to  come,  built  on  tho  tiioUDlliA^liifi 
even  q^i  ArriaD  hafi  recorded.  It  stuod  on  a  plalfbrni,  fmnouiiM  tf 
\i  natural  wall  of  crags^  three  to  four  hundred  feet  bigbi  except  ^ 
the  east,  where  it  teniiinated  in  a  Iremenilous  pne»cjpioe|  divig^  job 
a  deep  gorge,  opening  into  the  PainphyUan  platn, 

^'  Afler  crossing  the  third  wall,  oar  attention  was  firBl  attracted  by 
an  avenue^  bordered  on  each  aide  by  a  close  row  of  pedcilalsi  IsF- 
minuted  at  caoh  end  by  public  buJtdings,  opparejitly  letnples^  THcit 
pedestals  ^ere  almost  all  inscribed,  and  the  inscriptions  in  good  pn^ 
serration.  One  of  them  waa  of  peculiar  iaterest,  conilrmiag  thk 
site  aa  Termessua  Major* 

TEPMHXSEQN    TON    MEIXONON   nOAIX. 

'-^  Above  the  avenue  to  the  west  appears  to  have  been  the  habilalJe 
portion  of  the  city  ;  the  buildings  there,  which  are  all  fallen,  harlogtl^ 
asfpeot  of  the  remains  of  dwelling  hoiuees.  Tu  the  south  and  W^ 
the  ground  is  covered  by  public  ediftOes,  many  in  hjh  itiMu  pJMeiii 
tioD,  others  prostrate;  all  of  substantial  architeelure.  In  thi^  cen^ 
Is  an  open  lovel  space ^  which,  frtm  an  insoripdon,  proved  to  br  Ife 
Agora.     In  the  midst  of  it  standi  an  isolated  rock,  about  fifi&m  fat 
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friezes.  A  search  and  excavation  among  them  would  probably  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  many  works  of  art.  The  theatre  is  of  good  pro- 
portions, and  well  preserved,  free  of  bushes,  and  having  few  of  its 
seats  displaced.  There  are  eighteen  rows  of  seats  below  the 
diazoma,  and  nine  above.  The  south  wing  was  extended  as  far  as 
possible  without  interfering  with  the  proscenium,  to  which  it  is  join- 
ed  by  a  wall.  Fronting  the  proscenium  was  a  platform  ornamented 
with  pedestals ;  leading  from  it  are  five  doors ;  the  architecture  is 
not  ornamented.  Behind  the  theatre  is  the  gymnasium.  The 
theatre  overlooks  a  deep  ravine,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  is  a 
narrow  zigzag  causeway,  leading  up  from  the  gulf  below,  and 
forming  a  second  entrance  to  the  city,  equally  diiSicult  with  the  first. 
Most  of  the  ruins  at  Termessus  are  of  Roman  date. 

''  A  fourth  wall  runs  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  city,  crossing 
the  precipice,  and  extending  so  as  to  separate  a  hollow  space  in  the 
mountain,  crowded  with  tombs,  from  the  mass  of  buildings.  Seve- 
ral hundred  sarcophagi  are  thus  gathered  together  in  a  natural  am- 
phitheatre.  There  are  also  a  number  of  rock  tombs  among  the 
precipices,  but  none  of  them  appear  to  be  of  very  ancient  date. 
Indeed  most  are  evidently  Roman ;  they  are  arched  recesses  or  open 
chambers,  and  the  sarcophagi  in  many  of  them  are  carved  in  the 
shape  of  a  couch.  There  are  long  metrical  inscriptions  on  some  of 
these  tombs.  The  name  of  the  city  did  not  occur  in  any  of  the 
funereal  inscriptions  at  Termessus  which  we  had  time  to  examine, 
but  their  number  is  prodigious,  and  to  copy  them,  many  days  would 
be  required. 

'*  The  city  was  bounded  by  a  line  of  heights  forming  a  crescent, 
in  the  recess  of  which  was  the  acropolis.  These  heights  are  ex- 
tremely  precipitous,  and  almost  inaccessible  externally.  At  the 
very  few  pregnable  points  they  are  strongly  fortified  by  Cyclopean 
walls.  The  central  and  highest  peak,  about  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  Agora,  was  an  acropolis  of  no  great  extent.  The  city  itself  it 
fiHir  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  Pam- 
phylian  plain  as  far  as  Adalia.  It  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  and 
naturally  impregnable  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  well  might  it  deQr 
the  attacks  even  of  Alexander  himself." — Vol.  i.  pp.  233-230. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Lycia,  it  would  seem  from  Homer, 
were  Greeks.  They  were  allies  of  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war, 
under  Sarpedon,  Glaucus,  and  Pandarus.  Thus  Sarpedon 
says  to  Hector, 

''  Lyoia  lies  remote 
Baaide  the  guUy  Xanthna;  time  I  left 
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An  in  fan  I  boy  nnf]  a  belored  mate, 

With  wealth,  tlic  wish  and  envy  of  the  poor. 

Yet  If^ad  I  forth  my  Lycians^  and  myself 

Stanfl  fast  fl^r  'IVoYt  ahhough  the  Grecians  here. 

Gain  wJiat  tlicy  niay,  can  nothing  gain  of  mine/' — B.  t. 

They  were  conquered  by  the  amiy  of  Cyrus  soon  after  the 

fi  1 1 1  o  i"  V  nv  s  LIS .     Herodotus  says, 

''The  Lycians.  when  Harpagus  led  his  army  mlo  the  plaiasof 
Xanthus,  went  forih  ai^airist  him,  and  fighting  a  few  with  many,  dis- 
played great  valor;  but  being  defeated  and  driven  into  the  diy,tbey 
colkckd  tJieir  wlve:^  and  children,  their  goods  and  alavesv  in  ^ 
acropolis,  and  seLling  fire  to  it,  consumed  them  alL  Theytiwfl 
bound  rhrmst^lvcs  by  a  irtmendous  oath,  and  going  forth,  fought tfll 
all  were  slain.  The  Lye  ions,  who  now  call  themselves  XanihiiiBj 
with  the  exceptiaii  ofriglity  families,  who  escaped  by  being  abseou 
are  immigrant:!/' — D.  i.  c.  176* 


The  Persians  overran  the  whole  country  and  coutinuedto 
liold  it,  till  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  years  it  was  re- 
red  bv  Alexander ;  and  it  is  with  Ereat  probabilitf 
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great  influence  and  interest  which  the  Persian  conquerors  must  at 
one  time  have  had  in  the  country.  Some  of  these  fragments  dis- 
played subjects  wholly  connected  with  the  conquest  of  the  country, 
such  as  the  besieging  of  the  city ;  in  others,  the  figures,  horses,  and 
chariots,  are  recognised  to  be  Persian ;  and  in  one  bas-relief  of 
great  interest,  a  king  or  satrap  is  represented  seated  under  an  um- 
brella, apparently  to  receive  a  deputation  from  the  inhabitants.  Our 
subsequent  research  through  the  country  tended  materially  to  strength- 
«i  this  opinion." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  42-44. 


Lycia,  though  separated  from  the  adjacent  countries  by  al- 
most insurmountable  barriers,  and  made  by  its,  isolation  a 
separate  world  as  it  were,  has  yet  been  the  theatre  of  a  vast 
succession  of  agencies  and  catastrophes  that  were  foretold  in 
the  Word  of  God,  and  in  which  remote  nations  were  the 
principal  actors.  Its  successive  conquest  and  devastation  by 
the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  were  among  the  events 
symbolized  by  the  ram,  the  goat,  and  the  ten  horned  wild  beast 
of  DanieFs  visions ;  while  the  devastating  and  torturing  rule 
of  the  Turks  to  which  it  is  now  subject,  was  foreshown  under 
the  sixth  trumpet  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  preservation  of 
these  vast  monuments  of  those  remote  ages,  is  remarkable, 
and  doubtless  has  a  special  and  important  design.  They  are 
suited  to  teach  us  great  and  affecting  lessons.  They  verify 
the  Word  of  God.  They  present  a  striking  exemplification 
of  the  passions  of  man.  One  would  have  thought  that  if 
there  were  a  place  on  earth  which  ambition  would  never 
think  it  worth  while  to  invade  and  strew  with  slaughter  and 
devastation,  it  was  the  almost  impassable  mountains  and 
yawning  gulfs  of  Lycia ;  but  the  Persians  marched  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  to  bathe  their  swords  in  the  blood  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  Turks,  from  the  still  remoter  regions  that 
lie  beyond  the  Caspian.  They  indicate  the  apostasy  of  their 
authors.  Their  theatres  and  stadia  show  that  their  tastes 
were  such  as  prevailed  generally  among  the  most  cultivated 
pagan  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  of  their  period ;  and  their 
temples  that  they  were  worshippers  of  false  deities.  They 
are  monuments  of  God's  justice.  Why  was  it  that  such  a 
succession  of  tremendous  calamities  was  inflicted  on  the  in- 
habitants of  that  sequestered  scene  ?    That  the  ancient  popu- 
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lation  was  swept  to  the  grave  by  the  Persian  sword  t  Thai 
the  Pursians  \vere  exiir paled  by  the  Greeks  ?  That  the  Greeks 
were  0%'erthrawn  and  trampled  down  by  the  Romans  ?  And 
that  the  Romans  nml  Romano-Greeks  of  the  eastern  empire, 
aftei-  a  sway  of  ilfieen  hundred  years,  daring  which  Christi- 
anity was  introduced  among  them,  and  a  long  line,  not 
improbably,  of  pure  worshippers  trained  for  heaven,  were 
given  to  the  Turkiiah  scimetar,  and  the  miserable  remnant 
tJiat  was  spared,  left  to  be  trodden  down  through  the  ages 
that  followed  to  the  lowest  depths  of  ignorance,  debasemeot, 
and  misery?  Because  they  rejected  God;  because  they  gave 
iheir  homarre  to  idols  :  because,  instead  of  restraining,  they 
clicrished  and  lionorcd  their  evil  passions:  becau^  of  their 
proflij^acy,  injuhitice,  and  tyranny.  And  these  massy  relics  of 
their  power,  their  ambition,  their  debasement,  and  their  false 
worship,  thii::3  preserved,  at  once  proclaim  their  character,  and 
assert  the  dominion  and  justice  of  the  Almighty.  And  may 
they  not  teach  those  great  lessons  to  future  generatjons,  far 
more  efieciively  than  to  us  ?  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  these  Lycian  rock -sepulchres,  or  those  of  PalestiDe, 
Arabin,  Persia,  and  Hgypt,  will  not  remain  for  ever !    Is  il 
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of  what  our  world  once  was,  than  could  be  gained  through 
any  other  media ;  and  vindicate  thereby  the  wisdom  of  their 
being  exempted  from  the  obliteration  and  oblivion  to  which 
other  vestiges  generally  of  the  early  ages  are  to  be  consigned. 


Aet.  VI. — Memoir  or  Mrs.  Mart  E.  Van  Lennep,  only 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Joel  Hawes,  D.D.,  and  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  J.  Van  Lennep,  Missionary  in  Turkey.  By 
her  Mother.    Hartford:  Belknap  &  Hammersly.     1848. 

There  is  no  truth,  perhaps,  which  the  pious  are  less  ready 
to  learn,  and  which,  when  forced  on  their  convictions,  carries 
with  it  a  more  violent  contradiction  to  the  theories  and  expec- 
tations on  which  they  are  accustomed  to  proceed  in  their 
thoughts  of  the  future,  than  that  God  is  not  always  to  succeed 
their  endeavors  to  do  good  ;  that  sometimes  their  most  fervent 
desires  are  to  be  denied ;  sometimes  their  most  wise,  zealous, 
and  holy  efforts  are  to  be  baffled,  and  issue  in  disaster ;  and 
sometimes  those  who  are  the  most  eminently  fitted  to  advance 
his  cause,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  his  service,  and 
whose  labors  seem  most  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of 
great  and  benevolent  designs,  are  to  be  cut  off  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  labors,  and  perhaps  in  forms  that  are  ex- 
tremely distressing,  and  the  high  hopes  that  had  been  cherish- 
ed in  respect  to  them  turned  into  disappointment  and  despair. 
When  the  news  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  first  missionaries  to 
India  reached  our  shores,  it  spread  a  gloom  over  New  Eng- 
land, like  an  unexpected  eclipse  at  noon,  and  struck  t\^e  hearts 
of  thousands  with  surprise  and  depression.  When  others  not 
long  after  relinquished  their  work  from  ill  health,  and  returned 
in  the  hope  of  usefulness  here,  they  were  repelled  with  frowns 
and  denunciations,  as  though  the  spheres  and  labors  assigned 
to  them  by  the  Almighty,  could  never  differ  from  the  schemes 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  missions,  under  whose  care 
they  had  devoted  themselves  to  his  service.  The  people  of 
God  are  led  to  this  misjudgment  in  a  degree,  probably,  by  the 
false  representations  which  superficial  and  rash  speculatists 
often  put  forth,  that  his  great  aim  in  all  his  appointments  is  to 
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advance  tlie  tiappiiies^  of  his  creatures  here;  that  wisdom 
and  buncvoleiice  require  especially,  that  he  should  do  all 
rhnt  i.^;  witliin  hii^  power  to  accomplish  the  salvation  of  men; 
and  that  he  must,  tiieroWe,  favor  in  the  most  direct  audeffi- 
ricnt  juaaner,  all  ihe  endeavors  of  the  faithful  and  zealous  to 
proinnle  the  spread  o(  the  gospel,  aud  the  conversion  and  sane- 
tihcaiion  of  individuals.  It  springs  up  and  maintains  ahold 
ill  the  nuTidis  of  nian}^  also^  probably  from  their  neglect  to  con- 
siider  ihat  his  principal  design  in  a  large  share  of  his  dispensa- 
tion :>,  IS  the  discipline  of  the  individuals  whom  they  mtnt- 
dialely  respect,  ralhcr  than  the  accomplishment  of  public 
ciuis*  Yet  such  is  niidoubtedly  the  fact,  though  the  two  are 
freqneiiUy  united,  particularly  when  the  individuals  whom 
ttiey  ituniediately  atVect,  act  in  an  official  relation.  His  pro- 
ved eaces  towards  his  children  have  always  an  eminent  adap- 
tation to  ?^ubserve  their  preparation  for  his  service  and  kingdom* 
Such  c^^peclally  are  the  trials  to  which  they  are  caOed ;  and 
those  which  ]>recede  their  summons  from  life,  often  bear  the 
marks  of  an  cypress  design  to  fit  them  for  their  call.  Their 
worldly  hopes  are  disappointed-  They  are  swept  by  a  storm 
of  calamities.  They  are  bereft  of  friends.  They  are  called 
to  a  class  or  sphere  nf  duties  that  require  the  greatest  persocal 
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But  though  to  prevent  them  from  sin  and  advance  them  in 
sanctification  are  thus  the  principal  ends  of  his  afflicting  dis- 
pensations towards  individuals,  yet  they  are  often  so  adjusted 
as  to  make  them  the  means  of  important  benefits  to  others ; 
and  sometimes  by  their  defeat  and  death  they  become  the  in- 
struments of  far  greater  good  than  they  would  have  conferred 
had  they  continued  to  live.  Thus  the  influences  exerted  by 
Harriet  Newell's  death,  were  not  improbably  a  thousand-fold 
greater,  more  salutary,  and  more  permanent,  than  would 
have  sprung  from  her  labors,  had  she  still  lived.  There  was 
not  a  congregation  perhaps  in  New  England  in  which  hearts 
were  not  touched  by  that  event.  How  many  were  penetrated 
with  sympathy,  grief,  awe,  and  wonder  at  God's  sovereignty ! 
From  how  many  lips  the  desire  burst  for  such  a  life  and  such 
a  death !  How  many  were  impressed  with  a  deeper  submis- 
sion, or  raised  to  a  stronger  faith  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  attained,  and  led  perhaps  to  maintain  a  higher  relation 
to  God  throughqut  the  whole  of  their  lives !  Her  agency, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  a  narrow  circle,  was  thus  extended 
in  a  moment  to  multitudes,  and  armed  with  an  energy 
fisur  greater  than  that  which  was  exerted  by  her  during  her 
life :  and  such  were  the  efiects  that  sprang  from  the  death  of 
P^irsons,  Fiske,  and  others. 

We  have  in  this  volume  the  memorial  of  another  whose 
departure  is  fraught  with  similar  influences.  Like  an  ascend- 
ing angel,  she  attracts  many  eyes  to  the  portals  of  heaven, 
and  leaves  behind  her  a  track  of  light  to  guide  them  in  their 
flight  thitjier.  Mrs.  Van  Lennep  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hawes  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Her  distinguish- 
ing endowments  were  a  keen  sensibility  to  impressions  from 
the  qbjects  of  the  natural  world,  quickness  and  ardor  of  feel- 
ing, openness  and  generousness.  Her  heart  predominated  in 
her  nature,  and  aided  in  the  development  and  elevation  of  her 
intellect,  which  is  one  of  its  noblest  offices,  though  seldom 
adequately  fulfilled,  and  perhaps  never  in  a  large  degree 
except  in  the  sanctified,  in  whom  love,  adoration,  trust,  and 
joy,  kindled  by  the  apprehension  of  divipe  things,  expand  the 
eyes  of  the  spirit,  as  it  were,  to  the  admission  of  larger 
beams  of  light,  and  raise  it  to  clearer  and  more  comprehen- 
sive views.    She  was  fitted  by  her  temperament  to  receive 
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delicate  and  elevating  impressions  from  all  beautiful  objects | 
and  deep  and  agihilin^  froni  the  great  and  awful.  Every 
modification  of  nature  cast  on  her  its  shape  and  its  hue.  The 
soft  splendors  of  davvn ;  the  solemn  shadows  of  evening;  the 
verdure  and  bloom  of  spring;  the  murmur  of  winds  and 
waters  :  the  song  of  birds;  the  wafture  of  clouds;  the  blight 
of  autumn  and  the  dreariness  of  winter — all  met  in  her  a  seosh 
bility  to  their  peculiarilies,  played  on  her  spirit  like  an  artist  on 
an  in*^trument,  and  rojrmduced  themselves  in  her  emotions  and 
fancy.  She  early  became  pious,  and  dedicated  herself  tx> 
God  by  a  puhliti  profession  of  faith  in  her  thirteenth  year,  and 
in  her  tweniy-Lhird  was  married  to  Mr.  Van  Lennep,  a  native 
of  Smymaj  Asia  Mintjr,  of  Dutch  descent,  and  a  missionary 
there  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  They  sailed  thither  in  the  autumn  of  1843,  in  the 
expectation  of  residing  there,  but  at  the  direction  of  the  Board 
soon  removed  to  Cunstantinopiej  where  she  died  in  September 
of  the  following  year. 

The  memoir  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  we  haTe 
read.  It  is  free  from  the  exaggerations  that  are  ofteo  seen  in 
works  of  the  kind,  and  h  marked  by  delicacy,  calmness,  and 
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with  pure  churches,  what  multitudes  will  rise  with  her  to  the 
grandeurs  of  immortal  life  ! 


Art.  VII. — Journal  op  an  Expedition  into  the  interior 
OP  Tropical  Australia,  in  search  of  a  route  from  Sydney 
to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  by  Lt.  Col.  Sir  T.  L.  Mitchell, 
Kt.,  D.C.L.,  Surveyor-General  of  New  South  Wales.  Lon- 
don.    1848. 

This  volume  presents  a  very  interesting  description  of  a 
part  of  the  globe  of  which  little  has  hitherto  been  known. 
Australia  is  a  world  as  it  were  by  itself.  It  seems  to  have 
been  left  in  much  the  condition  in  which  the  other  continents 
were,  before  the  elevation  of  their  mountains.  It  has  no  lofty 
ranges  like  the  Andes  and  Alps,  penetrating  above  the  clouds, 
crowned  with  eternal  snows,  and  generating  vast  currents  of 
water  that  flow  to  either  ocean,  and  aflbrd  the  means  of  easy 
communication  between  the  coast  and  the  interior.  Its  high- 
est hills,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  range  on  the  southeast- 
em  coast,  rise  but  1000  or  1200  feet  above  the  plains  that 
surround  them,  and  but  2600  or  2700  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
few  of  them  extend  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  miles.  It  is 
spread  out  into  vast  plains  or  prairies,  that  descend  slightly  on 
the  line  of  Col.  Mitchell's  route,  from  the  highest  grounds  near 
the  centre  of  the  continent,  towards  the  distant  coasts.  It  has 
no  great  navigable  or  continuous  rivers  descending  from  the 
interior  and  flowing  in  a  perpetual  current.  Instead  they  run 
uninterruptedly  only  in  the  rainy  season, when  they  spread  over 
vast  tracts :  but  on  the  subsidence  of  the  flood,  are  broken 
up  into  a  series  of  lagoons  and  ponds,  in  deep  places  scooped 
out  by  the  stream :  which  prove  a  most  benignant  means  of 
preserving  water  for  the  supply  of  animals  and  men  in  the 
dry  seasons.  His  description  of  the  Belyando  is  applicable  to 
all  the  others  along  whose  banks  his  route  lay.     He  says, 

"  The  Belyando,  like  most  other  Australian  rivers,  maintained  a 
peculiar  character  throughout  its  course,  even  after  it  received  tribu- 
taries apparently  larger  than  itself.     All  these  lapsed  into  the  same 
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concatenated  line  of  ponds  ;  at  one  place  spreading  amidst  brigalow 
scrub,  at  anotlier  forming  one  well  defined  deep  channel.  For  the 
formation  of  ponds,  and  the  retention  of  water  in  so  dry  a  climate, 
we  see  here  something  between  the  ordinary  character  of  riven, 
and  the  artificial  works  which  man  must  construct,  when  populatioD 
may  spread  into  these  regions.  The  fallen  timber  of  the  brigalow 
becoming  clogged  with  river  rack  and  the  deposit  of  floods,  forces 
the  waters  into  new  cliamiels,  scoops  out  new  ponds,  and  thus  forms 
natural  dams  and  reservoirs  that  hold,  under  the  shade  of  the  briga- 
low  trees,  more  water  for  a  longer  time  than  any  single  river  chan- 
nel  could  retain,  however  sluggish  the  course.  Thus  it  was  that 
during  a  season  of  unusual  drought  we  found  abundance  in  this 
river's  course  across  nearly  3i  degrees  of  latitude." — Pp.  297,  288. 

He  gives  the  following  graphic  account  of  the  descent  of 
one  of  these  floods  down  the  dry  channel  of  the  Macquarie. 


'-  In  tiio  afternoon,  two  of  the  men  who  had  walked  up  the  river, 
reported  that  the  flood  poured  in  on  them  when  in  the  channel  so 
suddenly,  that  they  narrowly  escaped  it.  Still  the  bed  before  our 
camp  continued  dry.  Towards  evening  I  stationed  a  man  with  a 
gun  a  little  way  up  the   river,  with  orders  to  fire  on  the  flood's  ap- 
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the  product  of  storms  in  the  far  off  mountains,  that  overlooked  our 
homes.  My  first  impulse  was  to  welcome  this  flood  on  our  knees,  for 
the  scene  was  suhlime  in  itself,  while  the  supply  to  us  of  such  an 
abundance  of  water  in  a  desert,  greatly  heightened  the  effect  to  our 
eyes.  I  had  witnessed  nothing  of  such  interest  in  all  my  Australian 
tniTels."— Pp.  57-59. 

Much  of  the  scenery  is  fine.  The  rivers  are  bordered  by 
trees,  or  shrubs,  and  occasionally  by  open  forests,  that  extend 
back  a  considerable  distance.  The  main  surface  is  spread 
out  in  downs  or  prairies,  which  stretch  in  many  places  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach.  They  are  annually  burned  over  by  the 
natives,  and  the  grovirth  of  wood  thereby  prevented.  The 
vegetable  and  animal  species  are  as  peculiar  and  as  inferior  as 
the  country  itself.  None  of  the  ferocious  tribes,  like  the  lion, 
the  tiger,  the  hyena,  the  fox,  that  prey  on  other  animals,  are 
found  there.  The  ill-shaped  awkward  kangaroo,  which  feeds 
on  grass,  is  the  only  four-footed  beast  of  any  size  ;  and  there 
are  but  few  reptiles  and  few  birds,  except  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea. 

The  native  population  is  very  sparse,  and  separated  by  a 
slighter  distance  perhaps  than  any  other  part  of  the  human 
race  from  the  brute  tribes.  They  have  no  clothing  whatever ; 
no  habitations,  and  no  arts.  They  do  not  cultivate  the  earth. 
They  have  no  tame  animals.  They  make  use  of  no  methods 
whatever  to  produce  the  means  of  subsistence  from  the  soil. 
They  have  no  grains,  no  cultivated  roots,  no  cultured  fruits, 
no  knowledge  of  metals,  no  implements  except  nets  to  catch 
game,  and  spears  to  take  fish.  They  live  on  grass,  wild  fruits, 
seeds,  gums,  and  flesh.  They  know,  however,  how  to  fight, 
and  the  loftiest  height  to  which  their  genius  has  ascended,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  contrivance  of  heavy  clubs  and  rude  spears, 
with  which  to  kill  one  another  in  war.     He  says  of  them, 

"  It  would  appear  that  the  finer  the  climate,  and  the  fewer  man's 
wants,  the  more  he  sinks  towards  the  condition  of  the  lower  animals. 
Where  the  natives  had  passed  the  night,  no  huts,  even  of  bushes,  had 
been  set  up ;  a  few  tufts  of  dry  grass  only,  marked  the  spot  where, 
beside  a  small  fire,  each  person  had  sat  folded  up,  like  the  capital  letter 
N  reversed,  but  with  the  head  reclining  on  the  knees, «and  the  whole 
pennn  resting  on  the  feet  and  thigh-joints,  clasped  together  by  the 
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baiicis  grasping  cacfi  ankle.  Their  occupation  during^  the  day  wii 
only  wallowing  in  a  nmJ  Ivrjle-  They  are  in  no  mepect  cleonef  iiiaii 
swine.  They  haVQ  nil  idea  of  any  Decea&ily  for  washing  ihemselvn 
belWL^en  tlieir  binlj  and  ihe  ^rave/'^ — P*  328, 


Ju  that  remote  realm  of  our  world,  God  has  thus  permitted 
a  trial  to  be  made  ihrotigh  a  long  series  of  ages  probably,  of 
wfiat  man  is  when  left  \\'iihcjut  a  revelation  and  without  arts; 
and  wluit  a  refiitatinii  it  presents  of  the  ignorant  and  absurd 
theorists  of  l!ie  present  d^y%  who  talk  of  his  godlike  nature, 
and  deify  hi 5  reason  ! 

The  object  of  thij?  expedition  was  to  ascertain  whether  there 
is  a  mute  for  f'anuTins  (►f  horses  and  cattle  through  the  interior 
frum  Sydney,  whif^fj  U  situated  on  the  south-east  ctmst  of  the 
continent,  near  31'  i^rmtb-latitude  and  151**  east  longitude;  and 
the  gulf  of  Carpentarinj  which  opens  north  on  the  Indian  ocew 
oppusite  tip  New^  Guinea,  in  140°  longitude  aud  latitude  18^. 
Such  a  route,  to  be  practicable,  must,  from  the  extreme  heat 
of  the  climate,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  water,  run  along 
a  line  of  rivers,  where  lagoons  or  ponds  may  be  found  in  the 
dry  sea^^nn,  \viihirj  at  least  one  or  two  days'  journey  of  each 
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three  degrees,  until  be  saw  what  he  deems  adequate  evidence 
that  it  must  devolve  into  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  pre^ 
sents  the  requisite  line  of  communication  with  the  northern 
ocean.  The  account  he  gives  of  the  discovery  of  this  stream 
is  highly  pleasing : 

"  We  set  out  for  the  gap  to  the  north-wcst,  and  passed  through  an 
open  brigalow  scrub,  ascending  very  gradually  through  a  ride  of 
three  miles  to  where  I  at  length  could  discover  that  the  fall  was  in 
the  other  direction.  At  this  point  I  observed  the  barometer,  which 
indicated  our  height  above  the  sea  to  be  1812  feet.  The  dry  chan- 
nel  of  a  water-course  had  afibrded  us  an  opening  through  the  scrub, 
and  had  also  guided  us  to  the  highest  part  of  the  ground.  The 
fresh  prints  of  three  men  in  the  snKX)th  bare  sand,  told  us  that  the 
same  natives  whose  track  Yuranigh  had  seen  in  the  river  we  had 
traced  yesterday,  were  now  going  in  the  same  direction  as  ourselves, 
and  just  before  us  \  for  the  smell  of  their  burning  firesticks,  and 
even  small  portions  of  burning  embers  which  had  dropped,  made  this 
evident.  The  higher  ground  was  flat,  and  on  it  the  rosewood 
acacia  grew  amongst  the  brigalow.  The  rocky  gap  (in  a  ridge) 
was  still  distant  at  least  three  miles ;  the  sun  nearly  set,  and  not  a 
blade  of  grass  visible  amongst  the  brigalow  bushes.  But  what  was 
all  this  to  the  romantic  uncertainty  as* to  what  lay  beyond !  With 
eager  steps  we  followed  a  slight  channel  downwards ;  found  that  it 
descended  more  rapidly  than  the  one  by  which  we  had  ascended ; 
that  it  also  increased,  and  we  were  guided  by  it  into  a  little  valley, 
verdant  with  young  grass,  while  yet  the  red  sky  over  a  departed  sun 
shone  reflected  from  some  broad  ponds  of  water.  This  seemed  to  us 
a  charming  spot,  so  opportunely  and  unexpectedly  found,  and  we 
alighted  on  a  fine  grassy  plat  by  the  margin  of  a  small  lagoon  where 
stood  a  most  graceful  group  of  bushes  for  shelter  or  shade. 

'<  As  soon  as  daylight  appeared  I  hastened  towards  the  gap,  and 
ascended  the  naked  rock  on  the  east  side  of  it.  I  then  beheld  downs 
and  plains  extending  westward  beyond  the  reach  of  vision,  bounded  on 
the  south-west  by  woods  and  low  ranges,  and  on  the  north-east  by 
higher  ranges ;  the  whole  of  these  open  downs  declining  to  the  north- 
west, in  which  direction  a  line  of  trees  marked  the  course  of  a  river 
traceable  to  the  remotest  verge  of  the  horizon.  There  I  found  then 
at  last  the  realization  of  my  long  cherished  hopes — an  interior  river 
(ailing  to  the  north-west,  in  the  heart  of  an  open  country  extending 
abo  in  that  direction.  UUoa's  delight  at  the  first  view  of  the  Pacific 
ooiild  not  have  surpassed  mine  on  this  oocaaioo ;  nor  could  the  fervor 
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with  which  he  was  impresse<i  at  the  momeDt,  have  exceeded  my 
sen  St;  of  fTralitiitle  fiir  heing  allowed  to  make  such  a  discoveiy. 
Ftofti  ihat  rock  the  scene  waa  sa  extensive  as  to  ieave  no  foom  for 
doubt  as  to  the  course  of  the  river  which,  thus  and  there  revealed  to 
mo  alone,  seemed  like  a  rc'\vard  direct  from  heaven  for  perseTeruice, 
and  as  a  compensation  for  the  many  sacrifices  1  had  made  in  order 
lo  solve  ihf^  question  us  to  tfie  interior  rivers  of  Tropical  Austf&lia.'^ 
—Pp.  307-309. 

Australia  is  slowly  peopling  by  convicts  aod  colomsts  trans- 
ported from  Great  Britain.  They  are  employed  chiefly  as 
graziers  and  shepherds.  Stations  for  cattle  and  sheep  are 
established  at  a  great  distance  in  the  interior,  on  the  Ime 
of  several  of  the  rivers  tlial  devolve  into  the  Southern  Ocean. 
As  the  whites  advance,  the  natives  are  forced  to  retire,  and 
like  the  aborigines  of  this  country,  are  gradually  wasting 
away.  A  lar^e  s^hare  of  the  continent  is  still  unexplored. 
The  vast  tract  ihrotigh  which  Col.  Mitchell  passed,  is  generally 
adapted  to  agriculture,  and  much  of  it  fertile ;  and  when 
traversed  by  railroads  and  subjected  to  cuUivatioo  by  a 
civilized  and  itidtistrious  race,  may  sustain  a  numerous  popo- 
lation.     It  is  exfji  la  rating  to  know  that  its  savage  period  is 
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from  the  days  of  Mr.  Mede ;  and  the  ccmstructions  he  places 
on  the  chief  symbols  of  the  Apocalypse  such  as  are  advanced 
either  by  Dean  Woodhouse,  Mr.  Cuninghame,  or  Mr.  Elliott. 
He  differs  from  them,  however,  very  greatly  as  a  writer.  He 
exhibits  none  of  Mr.  Elliott's  fondness  for  erecting  lofty 
structures  without  a  foundation ;  nor  extreme  confidenqe  in 
the  accuracy  of  his  opinions.  He  has  a  higher  knowledge  of 
the  subject  and  of  theology  generally,  and  is  more  fully  esta- 
blished in  his  views  than  Dean  Woodhouse.  He  is  less  theo- 
retical and  argumentative  than  Mr.  Cuninghame,  and  relies 
more  on  the  mere  allegation  of  passages  from  the  Scriptures 
that  seem  to  affirm  the  truths,  or  support  the  positions  which 
he  wishes  to  maintain,  without  a  critical  analysis  of  their 
meaning;  and  on  closing  the  proofs  of  Ms  views,  turns 
usually  to  point  out  their  practical  relations,  and  apply  them 
to  the  hearts  of  his  readers.  Though  the  principles  of  expli- 
cation on  which  be  proceeds  lead  him  to  many  constructions 
b  which  we  cannot  acquiesce,  his  volumes  are  yet  highly  in- 
teresting and  valuable.  They  are  written  in  a  simple  and 
natural  style.  They  present  much  useful  information.  They 
indicate  an  unusual  familiarity  with  the  sacred  word.  They 
are  animated  by  a  candid  spirit ;  and  they  are  distinguished 
by  the  rare  and  eminent  merit  of  boldly  and  faithfully  declar- 
ing what  he  regards  as  the  errors,  the  dangers,  and  the  obli- 
gations of  God's  people,  and  urging  them  to  the  duties  to 
which  they  are  called. 

His  object  in  this  work  is  to  point  out  what  he  deems  to  be 
conspicuous  signals,  that  the  great  struggle  which  is  to 
precede  the  overthrow  of  the  antichristian  powers  is  at  hand ; 
and  to  excite  the  Church  to  prepare  for  the  peculiar  labors 
and  trials  that  await  it.  Though  we  concur  in  his  persuasion 
that  that  conflict  is  not  remote,  yet  the  first  and  principal 
ground  on  which  he  founds  it, — the  assumption  that  the  period 
of  the  second  woe  is  expressly  defined  in  the  Apocalypse,  and 
in  the  manner  he  supposes,  and  has  expired,  is,  we  believe, 
whdly  mistaken.  The  four  angels,  he  says,  who  had  been 
bound  at  the  great  river  Euphrates, 

*^  Were  prepared  for  a  specific  purpose,  for  the  hour  of  tempta- 
tei,  and  the  day  of  judgment,  for  a  period  in  the  language  of  this 
VOL.  I. — NO.  III.  n 
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prophecy,  described  ns  both  a  month  and  a  year  ;  ihe  Jew lib  month 
being  thiriy  days,  nnd  the  Jewish  year  360  days,  this  would  mMkt 
390  literal  days,  mean i tig  in  the  symbolic  use  of  days,  390  jmn. 
This  [>eriod  corresponds  to  the  course  of  the  Tiirkkb  eaapLre.  h 
1063,  at  the  head  of  the  Turkish  cavalry^  Arp  Anlan  pused  ihr 
Euphrates,  and  in  300  years  from  that  time,  that  is>  in  1453,  Cod- 
stantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks.  Fiom  1453  to  1843  is  3fl0 
years  morct  find  in  that  year  begfi.n  a  correspondence,  which  hu 
issued  in  a  marked  evidence  of  the  close  of  the  Turkish  woe- 
Indeed  everywhere  the  falling  conditioQ  of  the  Turkish  |K>wer  be- 
comes more  and  more  evident." — P.  14, 

"  The  period  of  their  rise  and  fall  thus  includes  twice  390  yetrs. 
and  comes  down  to  the  present  time.  For  this  lengthened  period 
have  the  Turks  oppressed  the  eastern  empire,  and  been  a  bitter  woe 
to  Christendom  as  the  persecutor  of  fallen  and  apostate  Chriitiii] 
churches." — P.  15- 

'^  It  is  fully  admitted  that  the  eTidence  of  the  double  ooQtinaaooi 
of  the  period  of  390  years^  is  not  so  strong  as  in  the  case  of  tiif 
period  of  150  years  in  the  Saracen  woe.  But  the  analogy  of  lilf 
two  periods  is  apparent,  as  ii  the  height  of  the  Turkish  woe  i£ 
the  capture  of  Constantinople,  and  its  subsequent  decline,*'— Jft*t 
p.  14. 
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niMity-oiie  dayg.  Had  he  made  his  estimate  accurately  there* 
fore,  in  place  of  890  years,  he  would  hare  stated  the  period 
repreimted  by  the  symbolic  terms,  as  896  years  and  106 
days. 

Bat  in  the  third  place,  his  assumption  that  the  period 
denoted  by  the  symbolic  terms  is  to  be  counted  twice,  is  still 
more  exceptionable,  and  would,  were  it  admitted,  subvert  his 
whole  system  of  interpretations,  and  make  it  impossible  to 
determine  with  any  certainty  when  predictions  are  fully  ac- 
complisbed.  For  if  these  symbols  of  time  are  to  be  taken  as 
denoting  twice  the  period  they  naturally  represent,  why 
aboold  not  the  four  angels  be  regarded  as  indicating  another 
net  of  angels  also ;  their  being  loosed,  the  release  after  their 
period  of  the  second  set;  the  anraes  of  the  horsemen,  a  second 
aeries  of  such  armies ;  and  the  slaughter  of  a  third  of  the  meiit 
naother  slaughter  of  a  third  t  Why  should  he  any  more 
eoottt  this  symbolic  period  twice,  than  the  twelve  hundred 
•ad  axty  days  of  the  witnesses,  or  the  forty-two  months 
of  the  wild  bmst  T  What  confutation  of  such  a  use  of  those 
periods,  by  one  who  should  attempt  to  overturn  his  represen- 
taticii  that  they  have  reached  their  end,  and  that  the  destruo- 
tiott  of  the  antichristian  powers,  and  the  establishment  of 
Chrises  kingdom  on  earth,  are  consequently  at  imnd,  could  he 
oAr,  that  would  not  equally  refiite  his  construction  of  this 
symbol  ?  Besides,  if  these  periods  may  be  counted  twice,  who 
can  show  that  they  are  coined  to  that  limit  T  Why  may 
tliey  not  with  equal  propriety  be  counted  thrice,  or  any  other 
nnmber  of  times  t  Where  is  the  process  to  stop  f  He  could 
l»ve  made  no  assumption,  therefore,  more  unauthorized  or 
dangerous.  If  it  were  legitimate,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
dK>w  that  any  of  the  symbols  have  met  their  foil  accomplish- 
ment. We  could  have  no  certainty  that  there  is  not  to  be 
another,  and  perhaps  a  series  of  sixth  trumpets,  another  and 
perhaps  a  succession  of  wild  beasts,  of  a  period  of  forty-two 
■MDths  each,  and  twice  or  thrice  counted,  and  a  corresponding 
repetition  of  the  slaughter  and  resurrection  of  the  witnesses. 

We  are  sure  Mr.  Bickersteth's  caution  will  prompt  him  to  re- 
consider and  discard  an  assumption,  that,  if  adopted  as  a  rule  by 
others^  must  lead  to  such  results.  It  is  by  such  an  ascription  to 
f3niri>oii  of  offioes  and  meanings  that  do  not  belong  to  them,  in 
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order  to  give  plaasibility  to  false  coostructions^  that  the  feeliDg 
haa  been  generally  produced  that  the  Apocalypse  is  doI  sos- 
ceptible  of  a  demon^lmlive  isterpretatioo  %  and  the  prejadice 
and  unbelief  generated  that  lead  so  many  to  dismiss  it  wholly 
from  their  consideration.  One  of  the  most  impxirtanl  duties^ 
accordingly,  of  those  who  now  attempt  to  treat  it^  is  the  re- 
jection and  refutation  of  mistaken  theories  aod  constructioni* 
and  rigid  observance  and  enforcement  of  the  legitbnale  rule* 
of  interpretation- 

This  ground,  then^  on  which  he  iafers  that  the  Ttirkish  wor 
has  reached  its  end,  is  mistaken.  He  errs  also,  wa  thiiikf  ii 
regarding  the  toleration  which^  m  1844,  the  Sultaa  granted  to 
converts  from  Mahometanism  to  Christianity,  as  indieatm| 
that  it  haa  passed  away,  A  pledge  that  such  caDverts  ^half 
nol  be  put  to  death,  nor  persecuted  as  they  had  before  been, 
is  not  a  pledge  that  they  and  other  Christiaiis  shall  not  be  op- 
pressed, debarred  from  the  religioos  knowledge  \fhich  they 
need,  and  obstructed  in  their  worship.  The  Turkish  rule  wiU 
continue  to  be  a  w^oe  to  them,  as  loag  as  it  continue  to  be 
prompted  by  the  principles  of  that  false  religion  ;  as  \m%  as 
it  continues  hostile  to  every  species  of  physical  and  monl 
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the  regmeradoa  of  the  world,  by  principles  directly  contrary  to  the 
wtnrd  of  God,  and  deny  altogether  man's  responsibility.  Both  Ra- 
lioiialism  and  Socialism  artfully  parody  and  abuse  the  Bible,  while 
they  contend  against  all  its  holy  truths.  It  is  the  spirit  of  infidelity 
breaditng  out  malignity  under  pretence  of  love,  and  blaspheming  the 
<jod  (rf*  1^1  truth  and  goodness.''— Pp.  73,  74. 

The  numerous  and  powerfiii  organizations  by  which  this 
work  is  carried  on,  and  the  easy  and  wide  success  which  they 
meet,  at  a  period  when  greater  exertions  are  made  to  coun- 
teract the  evil  than  the  world  ever  before  witnessed,  are 
adapted  to  check,  one  would  think,  the  persuasion  which  many 
are  entertaining,  that  religion  is  making  a  rapid  progress,  and 
induce  those  who  anticipate  a  speedy  conquest  of  the  earth 
to  Christ,  by  the  instruments  the  chui-ch  is  now  employing,  to 
reconsider  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  proceeding,  and  in- 
quire whether  they  have  not  mistaken  the  means  through 
which  the  powers  of  evil  are  to  be  overthrown,  and  the  re- 
demption of  the  world  accomplished.  The  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  hav«  been  educated  in  infidelity  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  is  five,  perhaps  ten  times 
greater  than  of  those  who  have  been  converted  unto  God. 
The  growth  of  evil  of  every  species,  except  mere  ignorance, 
is  in  a  far  greater  ratio  than  of  good.  And  that  process  is  to 
continue.  Each  is  still  to  make  great  progress.  The  anta- 
gonism of  error  and  truth,  of  false  and  pure  religion,  is  to  be- 
come more  violent  and  conspicuous,  until  it  results  in  the  per- 
secution of  the  witnesses,  and  the  gathering  of  the  antichris- 
tian  powers  to  battle,  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  Christ's 
millennia]  kingdom. 

One  of  the  most  unexpected  and  singular  changes  that  is 
taking  place  in  the  British  population,  is  its  return  to  popery. 

^  The  indifference  of  Protestants,  their  secularity,  and  their  end. 
less  divtsions,  have  revived  the  hopes  of  the  apostate  church,  and 
given  it  the  means  of  a  re-entrance  into  many  -places  where  it  had 
once  been  expelled.  Hence  we  have  seen  in  our  own  country  of 
Britain,  in  tlurty  years,  its  chapels  increase  from  SO  to  582  ;  eleven 
eoUeges,  with  innumerable  schools,  thirty-one  convents,  and  three 
monasteries  established,  and  societies  avowedly  formed  for  difiusing 
popery  through  the  land.     We  have,  it  is  said,  forty  Roman  Catho. 
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lie  members  now  in  the  House  of  Commons*  We  afB  told  in  i^ 
Rom  tin  Catholic  Directory  for  1845»  that  there  are  in  England  666 
missionary  priests,  and  ninety -one  in  Scotland.  We  see  otir  own 
government  helping  to  build  chapels,  to  support  Pmpal  biafaops^  tnd 
to  maintain  a  Papal  colk^ge.  Our  East  India  Company,  in  1833,  sp- 
plied  to  the  See  t>f  Home  for  Romish  priests  to  be  settled  at  CalciU* 
la;  the  application  was  hailed  with  joy,  and  they  were  eagerly  •eat, 
and  arrived  there  the  followiog  year.  The  |?latia  of  puMte  educa- 
tion in  I  re  land  J  are  purposely  90  ix»Dtnred  as  to  satiafy  the  Eamtn- 
ifn*  The  whole  Roman  Catliolic  population  of  England  and  WaLea^ 
in  1767,  was  67,916,  Not  withstand  log  the  growth  of  the  popuU^ 
lion,  it  had  but  increased  1400  in  1780,  thirteen  years  subsc^tieotly* 
They  now  profess,  though  it  is  probably  a  vain  boast,  to  have  t«o 
millions  ;  but  certainly  ihe  increase  has  fearfully  extjeoded  m£it 
1780.''— Pp.  90,9L 

The  rapid  growth  of  this  body  in  number  and  poHtical  ini- 
portance,  the  powerful  ally  it  hav  lately  found  in  d  Romisfc 
party  in  the  establishment,  and  the  dispositioo  of  the  gOFera- 
ment  to  strengthen  its  hold  of  Ireland  by  conciliating  the 
priests,  may  not  improbably  lead  within  a  brief  period  to  the 
nationalization  of  the  Catholics  of  both  cotintriesu  It  has  long 
been  contemplated,  it  i;^  said*  and  has  lately  been  proposed  in 
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We  Uunk  not.  We  apprehend  all  the  causes  are  in  exist- 
encop  in  vigorous  activity,  and  in  a  rapid  augmentation  of 
their  power,  that  are  requisite  to  give  birth  to  that  result. 
And  whenever  such  an  exigency  shall  come,  that  the  ezist- 
eaee  of  the  government,  or  the  predominance  of  a  powerful 
party,  seems  to  require  such  a  measure,  the  savage  and  re- 
morseless spirit  of  popery  and  infidelity,  which  will  be  likely 
to  unite  in  it,  will  be  found  as  adequate  to  the  outrage  as  it 
has  been  at  any  other  period. 

He  has  a  chapter  on  the  special  dangers  of  London,  in 
which  he  presents  a  deplorable  picture  of  the  debasement  and 
nusery  of  a  large  share  of  its  population.  He  exhibits  it  as 
a  vast  theatre  of  the  most  incurable  ignorance,  the  most 
horrid  depravity,  and  the  most  hopeless  wretchedness.  The 
number  who  are  reached  by  the  benevolent,  who  endeavor 
to  give  instruction  to  the  young,  and  reform  the  vicious,  bears 
hot  a  stight  proportion  to  the  multitudes  who  are  left  to  go 
on  in  a  struggle  for  life,  without  any  of  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation ;  without  any  of  the  encouragements  and  restraints  of 
religion;  and  without  the  prospect  or  hope  of  anything  better 
than  a  precarious  subsistence  in  abject  degradation  and 
miaery.  Bad  as  the  condition  of  the  colored  population  of 
this  country  is,  we  do  not  doubt  it  is  far  better  and  more 
bopefiil,  both  in  a  physical  and  moral  relation,  than  that  of  the 
lower  classes  in  England  and  Ireland,  embracing  three  or 
ibor  times  as  many  millions ;  and  that  they  are  the  objects, 
in  a  much  higher  degree,  of  the  benevolent  regards  of  those 
among  whom  they  dwell. 

Though  Mr.  Bickersteth  supposes,  and  erroneously,  as  we 
design  to  show  on  a  future  occasion,  in  the  review  of  another 
writer,  that  the  witnesses  were  slain  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fiikaenth  century,  he  yet  looks  for  a  period  of  severe  trial  to 
the  pure  church,  immediately  before  the  millennium.  Of  the 
•vents  in  which  the  dangers  he  has  mentioned  are  to  issue,  he 

**  The  great  tribulatioo  is  one  of  the  first. . . .  Every  diligent 
student  of  prophetic  truth  expects  this  plainly  predicted  event. . . . 
It  is  very  clear  from  the  whole  of  Scripture  testimony,  that  before 
the  object  of  all  our  hopes  is  realized,  a  ti$ne  oftnmble  muik  ob  never 
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Tca^^  Silica  there  n^s  a  nati(m^  €V€n  to  thai  9ame  tme^  must  ppe|mTe 
the  way." 

^*  Even  political  men  have  announeed  tlus  &oid  the  coinnion  sa* 
gacity  and  foresight  of  what  is  coEniog,  The  laie  Mr^  Canmag  tes- 
tified In  tlie  H(XJf;e  of  Commons  ^  *  1  fear  the  next  war  whieb  ahiU 
he  kindled  in  Europe^  will  be  a  war  oot  so  much  of  armies  a»  ©f 
opinions.  The  consequejiee  of  letting  loose  the  passicms,  at  preseot 
chained  and  confined,  would  be  to  produce  a  seene  of  desdatloa 
which  no  man  tan  contemplate  without  horror,  I  dread  the 
recurrence  of  hostilities  in  any  part  of  EuropCi  and  would  Wer 
much  and  forbear  long,  rather  than  let  slip  the  furies  of  war,  not 
Jcnowing  whom  they  may  reach,  or  how  far  their  ravages  mtj 
extend/'^ 

And  he  quotes  another,  whom  he  (fenommates  an  able  de- 
fender of  divine  truth. 


"  Of  this  in  general  I  am  satisfied,  that  the  next  comingj  whether 
in  person  rrr  not  I  forbear  to  sa^,  will  be  a  coming  not  to  the  final 
judgment,  but  a  coming  to  precede  and  usher  in  the  miUeiimum.  I 
utterly  despair  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  Christianity  as  the 
result  of  a  pacific  missionary  process,  under  the  guidance  of  human 
wisdom  and  principle,  but  without  slackening  in  tlie  leasl  our  obliga- 
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the  expectations  of  the  church.  Other  events  will  ere  long 
rouse  them  in  a  greater  diegree  from  indifference  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  correct  their  misconceptions  ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God, 
who  alone  can  overcome  the  aversion  and  unbelief  with 
which  the  subject  has  long  been  regarded,  will  lead  them  to 
discover  the  truth,  and  receive  it  in  faith  and  joy.  The 
counsels  to  which  Mr.  B.  devotes  the  close  of  his  volume  in 
respect  to  the  course  which  the  people  of  God  should  pursue, 
in  the  prospect  of  these  trials,  are  generally  highly  appropriate. 
We  wish  they  could  be  circulated  and  attentively  studied 
here. 


Article  IX. — ^Literaby  and  Critical  Notices. 

1.  Egypt's  Place  in  Univebsal  Histoby.  An  Historical  Investiga- 
tion  in  five  books,  by  Christian  C.  I.  Bunsen,  D.  Ph.  and  D.  C.  L. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Charles  H.  Cottrell,  Esq.,  M.A., 
in  three  volumes  8vo.     Vol.  I.     London,  1848. 

Tee  object  of  this  work  is  to  determine  the  early  chronology  of 
Egypt.  The  first  volume  treats  of  the  sources  and  primseval  facts 
of  its  history  as  they  are  found  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Egyptians, 
in  the  chnmological  tablets  at  Kamack  and  Abydos,  and  the  royal 
papyrus,  in  Manetho's  history,  in  the  Greek  historians,  in  the  Scrip- 
tures,  in  Josephus,  and  early  and  modem  Christian  writers,  and  in 
the  language  itself  of  the  Egyptians  as  it  still  exists  in  the  Coptic, 
in  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  and  the  hieratic  and  enchorial 
writings  that  have  been  discovered  in  the  tombs.  It  is  of  interest  to 
the  student  of  the  symbolic  prophecies,  from  the  list  of  hieroglyphical 
signs  which  it  presents  in  an  appendix,  arranged  in  classes,  and 
accompanied  with  the  Egyptian  words,  syllables,  or  letters,  which 
give  their  sounds  and  a  definition  of  their  meaning.  It  has  been 
held  by  many  writers  on  the  Apocalypse,  that  the  principle  on 
which  symbols  and  hieroglyphs  are  used,  is  the  same.  This 
dictionary,  like  all  other  works  on  the  subject,  which  we  have  read, 
wholly  confutes  that  theory.  The  author  divides  hieroglyphs  into 
three  classes,  Ideographics,  Determinatives,  and  Phonetics.  Ideogra- 
phics  comprise  all  non-phonetic  signs  that  stand  for  a  word,  or  an 
object  or  act  that  is  expressed  by  a  word.    Thus  a  figure  of  the  full 
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and  nevi^  m<>on  united  stands  for  the  moon,  and  is  equivalent  to  ihe 
word  aahj  iho  Ej^yptian  name  of  the  moon*  la  reading,  acoordingly, 
these  hieroglyphs  were  pronounced  precisely  as  the  words  attoding 
for  the  same  ttiings  vsere,  whea  written  in  enchoria]  or  biersiic 
characters.  Tffls  class  coiisisls,  according  to  hb  enumeraiion,  <>f 
620-  Determinatives  are  a  species  of  ideographics,  that  are  era- 
ploy  cd  to  denote  dlfl[f.TLQt  words  or  things,  that  are  mtimately  &fia> 
dated  with  one  another  ■  such  as  an  individual  and  a  class;  and  an 
agent  contemplated  hy  itscdf^  and  that  agent  in  a  particular  relatioOf 
or  an  effect  that  h  pro^inc'^^d  hy  it.  Thus  the  figure  of  a  sycamofe 
tree  was  used  as  an  ideographic  to  denote  that  tree  and  its  naxtte; 
but  as  a  determinative  to  denote  a  tree  without  respect  to  any  species* 
A  figure  of  the  sun  with  rays  emanating  from  it,  was  employed  both 
to  represent  the  sun,  and  in  conjunction  with  other  biettJglypha,  to 
denote  light,  day^  hnllEancy,  and  other  effects  of  the  sun's  presence* 
He  refers  to  this  class  164*  The  Phonetics  stand  for  letters  and 
syllables,  and  are  230  in  number*  There  is,  in  addition  to  these,  a 
class  w'idcil  he  denominates  mixed  signs,  or  hieroglyphical  gfaup9, 
consUting  of  an  idpographic  and  one  or  two  phonetics  united.  These, 
of  which  there  are  56,  stand  also  for  single  things  or  words.  The 
whole  immber  of  the  three  classes  is  thus  1014<  Two  himdred  or 
more  of  tliem  are  repetitions,  but  slightly  varied,  of  the  same  figures. 
He  regards  the  number  uf  signs  that  essentially  differ  from  etch 
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oould  not  be  formed  into  propositions.  What  affirmation  oould  be 
exprened  by  the  words  star,  candlesticks,  living  creatures,  elders  ? 
What  sentence  could  be  formed  of  the  nouns,  horse,  horseman,  bow, 
sword,  crown,  balance  ?  They  could  no  more  be  framed  into  pro- 
positions,  than  so  many  successive  words  of  a  dictionary.  Nothing 
oaa  be  more  certain,  therefore,  than  that  they  are  not  used  on  that 
principle,  and  that  all  attempts  to  interpret  them  as  hieroglyphs  pio- 
oeed  on  a  misconception  of  their  nature.  In  place  of  vocal  sounds, 
tbay  represent  agents,  and  their  acts  stand  for  acts,  and  their  efibots 
for  efiects ;  and  instead  of  being  used  arbitrarily,  their  meaning  is 
determined  by  themselves,  and  depends  on  their  nature. 

2.  JoiraiiAL  OF  an  Ovbrland  Expedition  in  Australia,  from 
Moreton  Bay  to  Port  Essington,  a  distance  of  3000  miles,  during 
the  years  1844,  1845,  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Leichhardt.  London, 
1847. 

Db.  Luchhasdt's  design  in  this  expedition,  was  like  thai  of  Col. 
Mitchell  noticed  in  another  article,  to  explore  a  route  from  the  south- 
eastern  part  of  the  continent,  to  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria  in  the 
north.  The  line  on  which  he  proceeded  is  much  nearer  the  sea 
than  the  route  Col.  Mitchell  pursued.  Moreton  bay  is  on  the  eastern 
coast,  near  28^  south  latitude,  and  longitude  east  159^.  After  ad- 
vancing  into  the  interior  two  or  three  degrees,  he  made  his  way 
north,  along  a  succession  of  river  channels  nearly  parallel  with  the 
ocean,  till  he  had  passed  up  York  peninsula,  two  hundred  miles  or 
more  beyond  the  head  of  the  gulf.  He  then  returned,  and  touching 
the  gulf  near  its  southern  point,  followed  the  coast  round  to  the 
English  setdement  at  Port  Essington  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  some 
seventeen  degrees  north,  and  more  than  twenty  degrees  west  of  the 
place  fh>m  which  he  set  out.  The  country  through  most  of  the 
whole  line  of  his  journey  is  fertile,  and  abounds  much  more  with 
game,  and  is  more  thickly  peopled,  especially  at  the  north,  than  the 
legions  remoter  firom  the  coast  explored  by  Col.  Mitchell.  It  was  a 
journey  of  great  hardship  and  much  danger,  not  only  from  want  of 
food  and  water,  but  in  some  instances  from  the  savage  tribes  through 
whoee  territories  they  passed.  They  were  on  one  occasion  attacked, 
and  one  of  their  number  killed.  The  natives,  however,  were  gene- 
rally either  friendly,  or  easily  intimidated  by  the  horses,  bullocks, 
and  guns.  The  party  was  repeatedly  on  the  point  of  perishing 
Crom  heat,  thirst,  and  hunger.  They  subsisted  through  the  main 
part  of  the  journey  chiefly  on  the  flesh  of  their  bullocks,  which  they 
daughtered  as  they  needed,  and  preserved  by  drying  in  the  sun. 
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On  appiroaching  \hv  northern  coast j  ihey  found  the  streams  thronged 
Willi  water- fowl,  and  tlsc  groves  tuid  prairks  stocked  with  kangaroos 
and  other  gamp.  The  narrative  is  highly  entertttiningj  abounding 
with  exciting  incident js.  and  delmeations  of  beautiful  scenes.  The 
reader,  led  on  from  Ptep  to  step  by  the  minuteness,  ease,  and  rm- 
city  of  the  story,  is  made  at  length  to  fed  as  though  he  was  one  of 
the  party^  prizes  with  lliem  on  the  splendid  landscapes  bs  tbey 
unfold  in  suocesJiion,  takes  a  part  in  their  toils,  is  present  in  their 
dangers,  shares  in  their  exultation  when  the  waters  of  the  northern 
gulf  met  their  glance^  and  apprised  thetn  that  they  had  accom- 
plished their  object,  aud  partakes  of  the  emotions  with  which  they 
were  overpowered,  wheji  after  more  than  fourteen  months  of  inces- 
sant laboTi  hazard,  and  anxiety,  they  emerged  from  the  wilderness 
at  Port  Essington,  the  first  seltlemeot  west  of  the  gulf,  and  met  the 
ardent  congratulations  of  their  countrymen- 

3.  HoHAE    PArLiNAE  ;   or  the   Truth  of  the  Scripture  History  of 
St.  Paul  evuiced.     l]y  W.  Pai^y,  p,D-   R.  Carter  and  Brothers. 

1849. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  original,  mt^t  faultless,  and  most  instruc- 
tive of  Dr.  Paley's  works.  The  theme  is  suited  to  his  genius^  amt 
is  treated   with  the  simplicity,  clearness,  and  precision   for  which 
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sur&ce  of  a  volcano ;  who  is  walking  at  noon-day  in  the  garden  of 
Gody  surrounded  hy  proofs  of  his  presence,  wisdom,  and  love ;  not 
groping  in  darkness  through  a  thicket  of  thorns,  and  amid  pitfalls.  He 
presents  in  that  respect  a  most  honorable  contrast  to  the  rationalistic 
critics  of  Grermany,  some  of  whom,  with  the  zeal  of  eager  enemies,  ex- 
.  haiist  their  ingenuity  in  endeavoring  to  detect  errors  and  multiply  diffi- 
culties ;  and  others,  professing  to  receive  Christianity  itself,  deny  the 
inspiration  and  truth  of  the  gospels,  in  which  its  doctrines  and  history 
are  given,  and,  in  defiance  of  their  statenfients,  undertake,  by  their  own 
beau  ideal  of  God  and  man,  to  determine  what  the  objects  were  of 
Christ's  mission,  and  the  events  of  his  life,  which  the  apostles  and 
evangelists  profess  to  record.  The  Horae  Paulinae  should  be 
studied  not  cmly  by  those  in  the  ministry,  but  by  all,  and  the  young  es- 
pecially, who  are  in  any  degree  cultivated.  It  is  excellently  suited 
to  sharpen  the  intellect,  and  quicken  attention  to  the  sacred  writingSi 
and  it  presents  a  vast  array  of  considerations,  of  which  ordinary 
readers  are  but  very  inadequately  aware,  that  demonstrate,  in  the 
most  effective  manner,  their  genuineness  and  truth. 

4.  Mbmoib  of  Mbs.  Mary  Litndie  Duncaic,  being  Recollections  of 
a  Daughter  by  her  Mother.     R.  Carter,  1848. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  the  history  of  one  of  the  eminently  gifted 
and  beautiful,  who  after  a  brief  career  of  culture  and  development, 
of  sanctification  and  activity  in  Christ's  service,  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
was  suddenly  summoned  in  the  bloom  of  youth  to  meet  the  storm  of 
death,  and  pass  to  a  brighter  sphere.  Among  the  great  trials  of 
which  our  world  is  the  theatre,  one  of  the  severest  undoubtedly  is 
that  of  the  parent  who  is  called  to  surrender  such  a  child  to  that 
dread  and  humbling  change,  and  to  witness  its  successive  steps ;  the 
blight  of  the  body ;  the  wreck  of  the  faculties ;  the  gathering  signals 
of  a  violent  dissolution ;  and  afler  a  struggle  which  love  cannot 
arrest,  nor  sympathy  soften,  see 

From  the  eye  life's  light 
Vanish,  and  dark  insensibiliQr 
Fix  on  the  featores  its  eflacing  seal. 

And  probably  one  of  the  sublimest  proofi  that  is  ever  given  of  sab- 
jectioa  to  God,  b  presented  in  the  awe,  submission,  and  trust  with 
which  that  surrender  is  oAen  made.  It  is  then  that  all  the  natural 
affections  are  roused  to  their  highest  energy.  It  is  then  that  the 
teniUe  significance  of  death,  as  the  penalty  of  sin,  is  understood  -, 
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that  the  blight  with  which  the  form  is  smitten,  is  seen  to  be  an  image 
of  the  ruin  which  revolt  from  God  brings  on  the  soul ;   that  his 
rights,  dominion,  justice,  and  displeasure  are  felt  in  their  gieatneM 
and  awfulness  ;  and  the  spirit  brought  to  a  realization  of  its  relatioos 
to  him,  that  flashes  like  a  dazzling  gleam  through  all  its  depths,  and 
fills  all  its  energies.     What  a  resistless  proof,  therefere,  of  a  true 
reconciliation  to  him  it  forms,  when  it  is  met  and  borne  in  submis- 
sion, unfaltering  trust,  and  joyful  anticipation  of  the  redemption  be 
has  promised  of  the  body  from  its  ruin,  and  exaltation  to  a  glorious 
and  immortal  life !     And  what  a  demonstration  of  it,  it  must  present 
to  all  other  orders  of  beings  who  may  witness,  or  be  apprised  of  it! 
It  undoubtedly  far  transcends  in  expressiveness  of  subjection  any 
act  which  they  are  called  to  exert.     It  is  not  conceivable  thai  any 
unfallen  being  can   be   put  to  a  test  that  involves  so  stupendous 
a  sacrifice.     How  full  and  sublime  must  their  conviction  be  that 
(jod  is  justified  in  treating  such  beings  as  indubitably  his  chfldien! 
And  how  adapted  it  is  to  serve  as  an  evidence  that  those  who  rinll 
be  renewed  by  his  Spirit  under  the  reign  of  Christ  here,  are  in  like 
manner  truly  reconciled  to  him,  and  have  a  love  that  would  prompt 
them  to  give  equal  proofs  of  submission  and  trust,  were  they  put  to 
the  same  trials  !     As  the  absoluteness  of  Abraham's  &ilh  diq^yed 
in  the  offering  of  his  son,  was  taken  as  an  index  and  measure  of  the 
faith  of  all  who  believe,  though  they  are  not  called  to  exhibit  it  in 
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•nd  UiflB ;  and  in  these  and  other  services  by  which  they  are  to  aid 
their  sanctification,  that  the  risen  and  glorified  saints  are  to  display 
their  fidelity  and  love,  and  find  their  lofty  blessedness. 

The  history  of  a  young  disciple  of  high  intellect  and  afiections 
who  is  conducted  through  a  succession  of  joyous  and  sorrowful 
scenes,  is  eminently  instructive  and  entertaining.  What  a  struggle 
with  a  nature  whose  passions  and  susceptibilities  are  but  half  under- 
stood !  What  a  contest  with  evil !  What  fluctuations  of  ennotien ! 
What  doubts  and  fears !  What  delight  from  the  beauties  of  nature ! 
What  pleasure  in  the  society  of  kindred  hearts!  How  full  of 
geDeroosness,  love,  and  sympathy!  What  bright  anticipations  of 
the  enjojrments  of  life  !  How  awful  the  first  strokes  of  chastisement 
that  are  felt  to  be  inflicted  by  God's  hand  !  How  overwhelming  the 
fint  pangs  produced  by  his  frown  !  How  trembling  and  uncertain 
the  first  appeals  to  him  for  deliverance  from  dangers  and  calamities ! 
How  beautiful  the  calm  that  pervades  the  heart,  when  relief  being 
denied,  or  desired  gifts  withheld,  it  at  length  acquiesces  in  his  will, 
surrenders  its  interests  to  his  disposal,  turns  from  supplication  for 
external  blessings  to  desires  for  his  presence,  and  looking  up  through 
tears  of  penitence  and  love,  meets  his  gracious  smile,  and  is  filled 
with  the  joy  and  peace  that  are  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory ! 
What  an  august  moment,  when  by  some  extraordinary  interposition, 
relief  from  suflTerings  and  fears  being  given,  the  realization  takes 
possession  of  the  heart  that  he  is  a  hearer  of  prayer,  and  its  filial 
relation  to  him  is  felt  in  its  greatness  and  beauty ! 

This  narrative  presents  many  of  these  characteristics  of  a  quick, 
sensitive,  and  energetic  mind,  nurtured  in  the  truths  of  the  gospel, 
filled  with  a  sense  of  God's  presence,  and  glowing  with  bis  love. 
Her  faculties,  which  were  of  a  superior  order  and  early  developed, 
were  happily  proportioned,  and  fitted  her  to  excel  in  whatever  she 
cnltivated-'^-conversation,  letters,  music,  or  poetry ;  and  her  counte- 
nance was  marked,  it  is  represented,  by  a  grace  and  dignity,  that 
aoited  the  strength  and  elegance  of  her  mind.  She  was  early 
sanctified,  and  displayed  in  her  daily  disposition  and  habits  the  most 
decisive  proofs  of  genuine  and  fervent  piety.  Her  death,  which 
took  place  in  her  twenty-fifth  year,  was  sudden,  and  in  a  degree 
shrouded,  as  that  of  the  most  adequately  prepared  not  unfrequently 
is,  in  fearfulness  and  gloom.  What  a  moment  must  it  have  been, 
when  emerging  from  that  whirlwind  of  agonies  and  horrors,  she 
found  herself  raised  in  an  instant  to  the  grandeur  of  an  immortal, 

All  eye,  all  ear,  all  intellect  and  heart, 
Cinctured  and  winged  for  rapture  to  the  skies ! 
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The  memoir,  which  Is  i^'riuea  with  ease  end  enlivened  with  tnany 
plcasfin^r  and  tiilecLing  incidents,  presents  a  beautiful  exempli  fiction 
of  pn  rental  tenderness,  fidelity,  and  wisdom,  and  indicates  that  ibe 
d^ughter^f^  fine  genius  und  spirit  were  but  imagea  of  the  powers  ad 
virtues  that  still  survive  in  the  mother* 


5.  The  Restoration  of  the  Jews  to  theis  Owy  Laxd,  in  contm- 
ion  with  thpir  future  conversion  and  the  final  blessedness  of  aw 
earth.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,  Rector  of  WaetoD,  Herts. 
London. 

Tbb  <juestion  whether  the  Israelites  are  to  reltim  to  Palestine  and 
be  re-established  as  a  niUion,  has  received  far  greater  attention  ia 
Great  Britain  thnn  in  this  country,  and  occasioned  a  large  number 
of  publications  ;  in  none  of  which,  however,  is  it  treated  satisfactorily t 
frotu  its  nut  being  understood  what  the  laws  are  by  which  the  predict 
tions  rctFpt'Cting  them  are  to  be  interpreted*  Those  who  have  argued 
against  their  restoration^  have  proceeded  universally  on  the  mtstabea 
assumption  that  the  prophecies,  which,  taken  literaUy,  anncHmoe 
their  return,  are  either  symbolic  or  metaphorical;  while  ibase,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  have  argued  in  favor  of  their  return,  have^  fwta 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  symbols  and  figures,  failed 
to  give  either  an  adf  quate  demonstration  of  it,  or  confutation  of  their 
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BT  THE    EDITOE. 

We  closed  our  former  article  on  Mr.  Faber's  work,  with 
a  notice  of  the  mistaken  assumptions  on  which  he  conducts 
his  interpretations  of  the  sixth  Seal. 

He  pursues  the  same  arbitrary  method  in  his  explicati<m 
of  the  symbols  that  followed  the  opening  of  the  seventh. 
He  asserts  that  the  apostle  is  employed  in  chap.  viii.  1-6,  in 
giving  *  a  syllabus,  or  brief  pre&tory  table  of  contents^** 
of  that  which  is  foreshown  under  the  trumpets ;  and  repre- 
sents, therefore,  that  the  earthquake  that  followed  the  casting 
of  the  fire  from  the  angel's  censer,  is  the  earthquake  that  is 
to  take  place  at  the  seventh  trumpet  Vol.  ii.  pp.  837-889. 
He  alleges  no  proof,  however,  to  verify  these  representations. 
'^  These  matters  are  thus  established "  by  him,  as  he  says, 
^  in'the  abstract  ;**  by  mere  gratuitous  assumption,  or  inference 
fixnn  his  false  theories.  Nor  can  he  allege  any  proofs  of 
their  accuracy.    He  may  as  well  assume  that  the  seals  are 
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ft  syllabus  of  the  trumpets,  and  the  tram  pels  a  syllabus  of  the 
vials,  as  to  assume  that  this  symbol izati on  is  a  mere  summary 
of  those  that  follow  it.  What  certainty  of  interpretation 
can  there  be,  if  the  prophecy  may  thus  be  wrested  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  expositor,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  hia  false 
hypotheses  1 

ft  is  in  open  contradiction  to  the  assumption  on  which 
he  founds  his  chronological  theory,  that  the  order  in  which 
events  are  foreshown,  i^  that  in  which  they  are  to  take  place. 
If  that  assumption  is  JListifiablOj  and  is,  as  he  asserts  after  Mr* 
Whiston,  "  the  grand  rule  of  interpretation,^  how  is  it  thai 
he  deserts  it  on  this  occasion,  and  represents  an  event  that  k 
not  to  take  place  till  after  the  seventh  trumpet,  as  revealed 
before  the  revelation  of  the  events  that  are  symbolized  b? 
the  six  trumpets  that  precede  it? 

It  is  in  control  diet  ion  to  the  prophecy,  likewise,  ^which  repre- 
sents the  earthquake,  as  well  as  the  voices,  and  lightningf. 
and  thunders,  as  occasioned  by  the  casting  of  the  fire  ftm 
the  angel's  censer  to  the  earth.  Mr.  F,  admits  that  thej  ait 
all  equally  consequences  of  his  action.  Vol.  iL  p.  046,  Yet 
he  refers  the  act  of  the  angel,  and  the  voices,  lightnings^  mi 
thunders,  to  the  close  of  the  fourth,  and  beginning  of  the  fifth 
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andertakingy  independently  of  the  symbolsy  to  determine  what 
the  order  is  of  their  accomplishment.  Having  persuaded 
himself  of  the  propriety  of  that  method  of  procedure,  he 
makes  it  his  business  to  verify  the  chronological  hypothesis 
he  founds  on  it ;  and  distributes  the  symbols  accordingly,  to 
whatever  period,  and  ascribes  to  them  whatever  signification 
hia  ^system  of  abstract  arrangement*?  requires.  Had  he 
taken  the  prophecy  as  his  guide,  as  he  refers  the  first  trumpet 
to  the  Gothic  armies  that  invaded  the  empire  on  the  death 
of  Theodosius,  in  the  year  895,  he  would  have  looked  for 
the  agitations  and  revolutions  denoted  by  the  symbols  that 
immediately  preceded  the  first  trumpet,  in  the  period  that  pre- 
ceded that  Gothic  invasion ;  and  would  have  found  events 
that  correspond  to  them  in  the  contentions  and  revolutions 
that  convulsed  that  empire  from  the  year  312  to  323,  and 
perhaps  to  395. 

He  builds  his  exposition,  also,  of  the  first  four  trumpets  on 
assumptions  that  are  wholly  without  foundation,  and  absurd 
He  gives  the  following  description  of  the  usual  course  of 
commentators  in  regard  to  them. 

''The  common  plan  of  exposition  has  been  this:  From  the 
ehxmological  arrangement  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  rightly  enough 
laid  down  as  a  leading  position,  that  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Power  in 
ike  Mfeet  must  here  he  predicted.  This  leading  position  being  very 
jusibf  assumed  as  an  undoubted  truth,  the  next  matter  to  be  effected, 
hs  the  proper  distribution  of  the  history  of  that  period  among  the 
trumpets  which  are  supposed  collectively  to  announce  the  fall  of  the 
western  Roman  Power.  Here  toe  plainly  require  a  key;  and  yet 
commentators  have  usually  gone  to  work  without  so  much  as  even 
attempting  to  find  one.  The  consequence  has  been  exactly  what 
migbt  have  been  anticipated.  With  the  most  complete  disagreement 
of  application,  this  portion  and  that  portion  of  history  has  been 
arranged  under  this  trumpet  and  that  trumpet,  purely  according  to 
the  humor  of  each  expositor,  and  without  a  shadow  of  what  may  be 
called  scientific  princ^.  Hence,  though  the  general  result  brought 
cot  is  the  same,  namely  the  downfall  of  the  western  Roman  empire, 
scarce  any  two  commentators  perfectly  accord  in  the  interpretatioD 
of  each  separate  trumpet." — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  355. 

We  have  here  a  formal  sanction  by  Mr.  Faber,  of  the 
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cour&e  usually  pursued  by  commentators,  and  a  frank  airo^ 
that  it  is  the  method  by  which  he  decides  on  the  meaning  of 
the  symbols.  He  differs  from  them  in  nothing  except  that 
he  makes  one  more  gratuitous  and  false  assumption  than 
they ;  and  dignifies  it  with  the  name  of  a  key  to  thase 
trumpets.  The  first  step  in  the  process  is  to  form  a  "chro- 
nological arrangement  of  the  Apocalypse  "  independently  of 
any  consideration  what  the  events  are  which  it  reveals;  aiw! 
make  that  **  abstract  arrangefnent  **  ^  the  grand  nJe  of  inter- 
pretation." The  next  step  is  to  decide  from  that  "chronological 
arrangement "  what  event  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  that  part 
of  the  revelation  which  the  expositor  is  about  to  interprei, 
and  then  assume  it  "  as  an  undoubted  truth,**  that  that  e^ect 
is  the  subject  of  ihnt  part  of  the  prophecy.  The  thiri 
"  matter  to  be  effected,  is  the  proper  distribution  of  the 
history  of  that  jteriod  among**  the  symbols,  "that  are 
supposed  collectively  to  announce "  that  event.  The  last 
Btep,  is  to  put  the  process  into  the  form  of  a  rigid  demonstrar 
tion,  and  pompously  announce  the  solution  as  the  result  of  a 
"  scientifc  prvjcipk.^'l  A  more  undisguised  avowal  of  a 
systematic  attempt  to  determiDe  from  mere  theory  what  the 
meaning  of  the  word  of  God  isj  is  not  to    be    found,  we 
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^  GKr  baao  Newton  ferau  an  illustrious  exoepticm  to  that  great 
bo^  of  writere  who  have  worked  in  the  dark,  because  they  haye 
woriced  without  any  scientifio  principle.  With  his  usual  almost, 
faUuitiTe  sagacity,  he  discovered  the  key ;  but  with  that  singular 
fidlare  that  marks  the  greatest  portion  of  his  expository  laborsi  he 
misosed  it  when  discovered.  The  four  first  trumpet-bearing  angels 
are  plainly  those  four  angels  who,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
aaoond  portion  of  the  sixth  seal,  are  stationed  on  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  world." 

^  Now  this  identification  at  once  puts  into  our  hand  the  key  to 
die  right  arrangement  of  the  four  first  trumpets,  in  regard  to  their 
true  connexion  with  history.  If  the  four  first  trumpet-bearing 
angels  be  the  same  as  the  four  angels  stationed  on  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass,  then  the  injuries  which  they  bring  upon  the 
Roman  empire  must  come  from  those  four  cardinal  points ;  because 
thejr  are  allegorically  described  by  the  furious  blowing  of  the  four 
opposite  winds  of  heaven.  Hence  it  is-  clear  that  no  interpretation 
of  the  four  first  trumpets  can  be  tolerated,  which  does  not  severally 
hriog  the  plagues  inflicted  by  them,  from  the  four  cardinal  points  of 
the  north,  and  the  south,  and  the  east,  and  the  west." — ^Vol.  ii.  pp. 

This  assumption,  however,  that  the  agency  of  the  four 
iDgels  of  the  winds  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  symbolized 
under  the  first  four  trumpets,  is  wholly  gratuitous  and  unau- 
thorized. The  effects  wrought  under  the  trumpets,  are  not 
like  those  produced  by  mere  winds.  The  destructive  agents 
of  the  first  trumpet  were  fire,  hail,  and  blood.  What  resem- 
blance has  the  action  of  these  elements  on  trees  and  grass,  to 
that  of  a  mere  wind  ?  The  destructive  agent  of  the  second 
tnunpet  was  a  volcanic  mountain,  projecting  its  lava  into  the 
tety  and  firing  the  ships.  What  correspondence  is  there  be- 
tween such  an  agency  and  that  of  a  mere  wind  ?  Does  a  wind 
destroy  ships  and  the  fish  of  the  sea  by  heat  7  What  corres- 
pondence is  there  between  the  descent  of  a  meteor  on  the 
rivers,  and  the  destructive  agency  of  a  storm  on  land  or 
water?  It  was  by  its  bitterness  that  the  meteor  wrought  its 
effects.  Do  winds  embitter  waters  and  make  them  deadly  ! 
The  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  were  the  subjects  of  the  stroke 
under  the  fourth  trumpet.  On  what  grounds  can  Mr.  F. 
assert,  that  the  obscuration  of  a  third  part  of  those  bodies,  is 
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precisely  the  same,  as  the  effects  wrought  by  the  teiDpeil 
imder  the  sixth  Seal,  on  the  land,  sea,  air,  and  trees  T  Wkt 
SK^re  palpable  misrepresentation  could  he  have  devised?  Tl* 
tymbolsof  the  trumpets  are  as  unlike  mere  wiudsj  as  thuao  tit 
of  the  seals  and  vials.  There  kno  iiidkntian  lliat  the  ymi% 
were  not  to  blow  at  the  i^me  time,  and  produce  the  same 
effects  in  every  quarter  of  the  empire-  The  uymbula  af  the 
trumpets  were  exhibited  successively,  and  denote  ageBciei, 
therefore^  that  differed  in  their  period,  as  well  u&  thdr  Vad. 
Mr.  P.'s  first  "scienlific  principle,'*  therefore,  isanassumptkm 
of  the  identity  of  the  tempest  and  trumpet  angels,  thatbn^ 
only  unsupported  by  any  evidence,  but  Is  in  palfiablo  ooatiir 
diction  to  the  symbols,  and  the  effects  that  were  wrought  by 
them.  Mis  next  "  scientific  principle  **  is  another  assiunptiot 
founded  on  that,  and  equally  baseless,  that  the  agents  re[irefeilled 
by  the  symbols  of  the  trumpets,  must  have  prococdfld  from  the 
four  cardinal  points,  where  he  supposes  the  tempest  angeli  weit 
stationed.  There  is  nothing  in  the  symbols  of  the  trumpcti 
to  indicate  that  they  came  from  one  quarter  of  the  hetv^a 
rather  than  another.  How  does  it  appear  that  the  strolre  oo 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  must  have  been  mflicted  imm  tla 
east  ?     How  is  it  to  be  proved  that  the  meteor  that  fell  eo  the 
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mountain  into  the  sea,  where  it  continued  to  stand,  and  exert 
ttt  powers  as  a  volcano,  must  denote  the  introduction  of  the 
body  which  it  represents  into  that  position  in  the  empiroi 
which  it  continued  to  occupy,  and  from  which  it  sent  forth 
devastating  bodies  into  the  neighboring  regions,  in  a  manner 
malogous^  to  the  projection  of  lava  from  a  volcano  into  the 
tea,  beating  the  waters,  destroying  the  fish,  and  firing  the 
ships :  and  it  was  in  Africa  that  the  Vandals  established  them- 
idves  in  that  manner,  and  thence  that  they  made  incursions 
into  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  coasts  of  the 
European  and  Asiatic  continent.  They  did  not  establish 
Khamselves  in  Italy,  Greece,  or  Asia  Minor,  nor  make  any 
permanent  conquest  there. 

His  interpretation  of  the  symbols  of  the  third  trumpet  it 
squally  mistaken  and  incongruous.  He  regards  the  meteor 
u  denoting  Augustulus ;  its  fall,  as  indicating  his  dethrone- 
mmt ;  and  the  embittering  of  the  waters,  as  foreshowing  a 
hostile  feeling  towards  one  another,  excited  in  the  conquerors 
by  his  fall.  But  in  the  first  place,  the  Heruli,  by  whom 
Augustulus  was  dethroned,  did  not  enter  the  empire  from  the 
west,  as  he  assumes,  but  from  the  north.  If  his  ^  scientific 
principle  "  were  just,  therefore,  it  would  refute  his  assumption, 
that  the  dethronement  of  Augustulus  was  the  event  denoted 
by  the  fall  of  the  star.  Next,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  symbol.  The  star  exerted  its  poisoning 
agency  after  it  had  sunk  from  the  atmosphere,  and  fallen  on 
the  waters.  But  the  official  agency  of  Augustulus  was  ex- 
erted anterior  to  his  fall,  and  ceased  on  his  dethronement.  He 
possessed  no  power,  after  his  abdication,  over  the  peoploy 
wither  of  Gaul,  Spain,  Germany,  or  Italy.  Thirdly,  he  was 
not  the  cause  in  any  degree,  either  before  or  after  his  &11, 
of  that  disposition  with  which  the  several  nations  of  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Germany,  became  animated,  to  resist  all  further 
endeavors  of  the  Hunns  and  other  northern  tribes,  to  wrest 
from  them  the  territories  they  had  conquered.  That  determina- 
tion was  excited  by  Attila.  The  Franks,  Alans,  Visigoths,  and 
Romans,  united  twenty  years  before  the  fall  of  Augustulus, 
in  resisting  his  incursions  into  their  dominions;  and  the 
GiOthic  tribes,  from  that  period,  assumed  the  form  of  inde- 
pendent nations,  and  struggled  to  retain  possession  of  their 
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several  territories,  and  preTe&t  all  Ibrther  aggresMioos 
the  north. 

His  mterpretation  of  the  stroke  on  the  sim,  moon,  mid  »tiii 
under  the  fourth  trumpet,  is  marked  by  similar  Itmi 
He  assumes  that  the  siui  denotes  **  the  imperial  power ;  * 
mooo,  *'  the  right  of  sovereignty ; "  and  the  ^tars^  **  the 
authorities  by  which  the  empire  was  administered.**  Bui  tfai^ 
sun  and  moon  are  agents,  not  mere  attributes  or  prerogattrei 
and  denote  agents,  therefore,  not  the  mere  prerog^tivfti 
powers  of  agents.  They  are  representatives,  accordingly, 
the  supreme  rulers  of  that  part  of  the  empire  denoted  by 
third  part ;  and  as  the  stroke  darkened  those  orbs^  so 
there  was  no  light  from  them,  either  duri&g  the  day  or  nighV 
in  that  third  part  of  the  empire,  it  denotes  the  deprivation  of 
those  supreme  rulers  of  their  official  powers,  and  ejection 
from  office.  The  mere  conquest,  therefore,  of  a  pari  of  tlie 
eastern  empire  by  the  Persians,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventii 
century^  which  Mr,  F,  regards  m  the  fulfilment,  presetili  ftd 
analogy  to  the  symbolization.  It  did  not  divest  the  em\ 
and  other  rulers  of  that  empire  of  their  offkcm*  Tbey 
tinned  in  authority  as  before,  though  restricted  for  a  lijue  wil 
narrower  limits ;  and  that  empire  still  maintained  it^  Bmsi\ 
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often  preposterous  grounds  into  the  rank  of  ^undoubted 
truths'* — ^the  deduction  of  false  rules  of  explication  from  false 
assumptions — and  then  a  bold  and  pompous  display  of  events 
as  verifying  his  hypothesis,  without  any  consideration  whether 
they  accord  either  with  the  symbols  or  ^his  own  specula- 
tions,'' is  the  process  to  which  he  regularly  subjects  the  pro- 
phecy,— ^the  boasted  ^  key  "  which  he  employs  to  unfold  its 
mysteries  I  Of  such  a  thing  as  legitimate  interpretation,  not  a 
trace,  as  far  as  we  have  hitherto  advanced,  is  to  be  found  in 
his  volumes  1 

We  have  another  example  of  this  summary  method  of  set* 
tling  questions,  in  his  views  of  the  annunciation  by  the  angels 
of  the  woes  of  the  last  three  ^mpets. 

^  The  proeca  to  the  three  woes  indicates  that  the  trumpets  of  the 
saooDd  class  bear  a  character  materially  and  essentially  different 
from  the  common  character  sustained  by  the  trumpets  of  the  first 
class.  .  .  •  Now  the  common  character  of  the  four  first  trumpets  is 
purely  political.  .  .  •  What  then  can  be  the  peculiarity  which  fonns 
the  essence  of  the  character  of  the  three  last  trumpets,  if  it  be  not 
poHHcaJf  Clearly  reHgum,  or  rather  hostiliiy  to  true  rehgum.  "— 
Vol.  ii.|  pp.  892, 898. 

But  first,  the  character  of  the  first  four  was  not  purely  poli- 
tical. By  his  own  interpretation,  it  was  military  in  a  far 
higher  degree  than  political.  The  first  invasions  by  the  Goths 
were  merely  military.  They  slaughtered  and  plundered  the 
people,  devastated  the  fields,  and  burned  the  dwellings  and 
cities,  and  then  retreated  firom  the  empire.  They  established 
no  government:  they  retained  possession  of  no  territory 
whatever.  Such  were  the  incursions  of  the  Vandals  into 
Italy  and  Greece.  Next,  there  is  nothing  in  the  denunciation 
of  woes  under  these  trumpets,  that  necessarily  implies  that 
the  calamities  which  they  represent,  were  to  be  of  a  wholly 
different  nature  from  those  inflicted  by  the  Groths  in  thp  west- 
em  empire.  They  merely  indicate  great  and  terrible  cala- 
mities; but  present  no  clue  to  their  nature.  Yet,  Mr.  F. 
assumes  that  they  were  essentially  diflferent,  and  founds  on' 
that  assumption,  a  theory  respecting  the  nature  of  that  diflfer- 
ence  which  he  takes  as  his  guide  in  their  interpretation  I  But 
thirdly,  were  it  admitted  that  the  agents  who  were  to  inflict 
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the  woes,  were  to  act  with  a  refereDce  to  reltgiocit  iiiftlead  df 
politics,  it  would  not  follow  that  they  were  to  be  aDiimtad 
solefy  by  *'  hostility  to  true  religiaiw**  nor  were  the  Sarmcen 
or  Turks,  The  prophecy  itself  represeDts  that  the  locnAti 
of  the  fifth  trumpet  were  to  employ  iheinfielvoi  in  tormenliiig 
the  men  who  had  Dot  the  name  of  God  on  their  forvbeidi^ 
not  true  worshippers ;  and  it  is  implied^  that  thofe  oo 
the  plagues  of  the  sixth  trumpet  wore  inflicted^  were^ 
pers  of  devils  and  idols^notof  God,  It  is  known  from  hiMotr, 
alsOj  that  the  Saracens  and  Turks  were  aiiimated  by  even  s 
greater  hostility  to  idol  worship  than  to  pure  Chrtstiamty*  He 
thus,  by  an  assumption  thai  h  wholly  without  foundatjoii,  and 
in  cmuradiction  to  the  prophecy^ itself  and  to  historif^  deter- 
mines, with  an  air  of  the  titmosi  demonstration,  what  the 
charftcter  of  the  events  to  be  revealed  under  the  trumiietj  is 
to  be,  independently  of  any  consideration  of  the  syinboli 
themseUes  by  which  they  are  foreshown* 

His  interpretation  of  the  st^tr  that  fell  to  the  earth  tnider  the 
fifth  trumpet,  as  denoting  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  its  fall,  as  sym- 
bolizing his  apostasy,  is  also  iacon^i  stent  with  the  prophecy: 
first,  because  the  popes  had  apostatized  to  idol  and  saint  wor* 
ship  more  than  two  centuries   before  ;  next,  becnuse  the  fdl 
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*  scientific  principle**  enables  him  to  triumph  with  equal 
fiicility,  over  the  prophecy  and  over  history. 

In  his  construction  of  the  symbols  of  the  sixth  trumpet,  he 
fidls  into  the  error  of  Mr.  Mede,  Mr.  Whiston,  and  other 
writers  who  preceded  him,  of  exhibiting  the  four  angels,  who 
had  been  bound  at  the  river  Euphrates,  as  denoting  the  four 
Seljukian  Sultanies  of  Persia,  Kerman,  Syria,  and  Rhoum, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  415 ;  and  of  assuming  that  the  woe  they  inflicted, 
terminated  in  1697,  He  is  prompted  to  this  explication,  as 
be  admits,  and  as  is  apparent  from  his  discussion,  by  his 
chronological,  theory.  But  it  is  obnoxious  to  the  formidable 
objection,  first,  that  it  dates  the  woe  more  than  two  hundred 
years  after  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  eastern  empire  by  the  Turks.  Next,  that  the  Turkish 
away  over  that  empire  did  not  cease  in  1697,  nor  undergo  any 
diminution  whatever,  but  continues  to  the  present  hour.  And 
thirdly,  that  it  assumes,  that  those  on  whom  the  woe  was 
inflicted,  were  not  those  whom  the  Turks  conquered ;  but 
those  whom  they  merely  threatened  or  assailed,  without  suc- 
cess !  For  he  considers  the  termination  of  the  woe,  as  nothing 
more  than  their  ceasing  to  extend  their  conquests.  That 
they  still  retain  dominion  over  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Armenia, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  oppress  the  corrupt  churches  that  subsist 
there,  he  does  not  regard  as  a  continuance  of  their  woe.  If 
the  tyranny  of  the  Turks  over  Greece,  Thrace,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  was  a  woe  from  1301  to  1697,  why  was 
it  not  equally  such  through  the  century  and  a  half  that  fol- 
lowed, during  which  it  underwent  no  important  change,  in 
fiivor  of  the  churches  of  those  countries  ? 

He  follows  Mr.  Mede,  likewise,  Mr.  Whiston,  and  others, 
in  assuming  that  the  little  book  held  by  the  angel  of  the  tenth 
chapter,  and  delivered  to  the  apostle,  contained  the  things 
revealed  in  chap.  xi. — xiv.,  as  **  a  codicil**  to  the  book  of  seven 
seals ;  and  thence,  that  the  book  of  seven  seals  was  not  a 
symbol  of  the  whole  system  of  purposes  that  are  unfolded  in 
the  revelation.  That,  however,  is  in  every  relation  untenable. 
It  implies  that  it  was  not  beyond  the  power  of  creatures  to 
ascertain,  independently  of  the  breaking  of  the  seals,  a  large 
part  of  the  things  revealed  in  the  visions ;  for  the  little  book, 
instead  of  bemg  held  by  Christ,  was  in  the  hand  of  an  angel, 
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and  instead  of  being  sealed,  was  open,  and  wa»  doRf  erod  ^ 
the  angel  to  the  apostle.  Bui  that  is  irreconcilable  with  dit 
representatioti  in  chap,  t,,  that  no  crtalure  ww  able  or 
worthy  to  open  the  symbols  of  the  divme  deaigBS^  and  leatl 
what  they  contained.  If  it  were  tme  thai  no  creature  wm 
able  or  worthy  to  open  the  seals,  or  make  a  IriaJ  of  his  poww 
to  open  them,  by  esaminbg  the  bool^  how  can  it  be  thai  a 
codicil  coDtainiDg  a  most  importaot  and  most  difiicult  jiart  of 
the  revelation^  was  left  unsealed,  and  delivered,  ocit  ualy  Is 
an  angel,  but  to  the  apostle  to  be  eaten  T  What,  indeed,  caa 
be  more  unbecoming,  than  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  caAcd 
to  that  book,  as  though  it  was  originally  ipiperfecif  and  itm 
enlarged  or  altered  by  an  after  thought ! 

It  is  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  delivery  of  tlu^book  lo 
the  apostle.  As  the  angel  holding  it  wan  a  symbol,  his  act  in 
delivering  the  book,  and  directing  the  apoetle  te  eat  it,  moit 
also  be  regarded  as  symbolic ;  and  as  the  angel  reptreMOtad  i 
class  of  men  who  were  to  arise  in  the  church,  and  utter  't 
Hon  voice/*  and  an  appeal  to  heaven  analogous  to  his ;  so  Ui 
act  in  delivering  the  book  to  the  apostle^  must  be  held  ta 
f epresent  an  analogous  act  which  they  were  to  exert  tawuik 
persons  standing  in  a  relation  to  them,  like  that  in  whidl  (n 
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giTes  no  explanation  whatever  of  the  measuring  of  the  temple 
and  altar^  but  only  of  the  worshippers^  which  he  defines  as 
''equivalent  to  what  is  elsewhere  termed  sealing  them.  Each 
phrase  alike  denotes  the  taking  an  account  of  them,  and  it 
involves  also  the  necessary  idea  of  separation ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  separation  of  the  sealed  from  the  unsealed,  of  the  measured 
from  the  unmeasured,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  15.  And  he  regards  it  as 
extending  through  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years.  Now  as 
the  command  to  measure  the  temple,  altar,  and  worshippers, 
was  preceded  by  the  symbols  of  the  tenth  chapter,  if,  as  Mr.  F. 
holds,  the  order  of  the  visions  corresponds  with  the  order  of 
the  events  which  they  foreshow,  then  the  measuring  of  the 
temple  must  have  been  preceded  by  the  appearance  in  the 
church  of  an  order  of  men  symbolized  by  the  rainbow  angel, 
who  uttered  a  voice  that  occasioned  a  loud  and  passionate 
response  from  multitudes,  answering  to  the  seven  thunder 
voices.  Those  thunder  utterances  must  have  been  succeeded 
by  an  appeal  to  God  by  that  order  of  men,  in  regard  to  the 
time  of  some  event  that  is  to  take  place  in  the  days  of  the 
seventh  trumpet,  when  the  mystery  of  Grod  is  finished  ;  that 
appeal  must  have  been  followed  by  the  delivery  of  a  book  by 
those  whom  the  angel  represented,  to  persons  whom  it  viras 
their  office  to  instruct ;  and  a  book  which  gave  rise  to  dis- 
quietudes and  contentions.  Why  then,  if  Mr.  F.  is  able  to 
sustain  his  reference  of  the  measuring  of  the  worshippers  to  the 
year  604,  did  he  not  show  that  such  agents  appeared  in  the 
church,  exerted  such  acts,  and  gave  rise  to  such  events,  im- 
mediately before  that  date?  It  was  indispensable  to  the 
verification  of  his  theory.  And  as,  if  he  can  point  out  such  a 
train  of  actors  and  occurrences  at  the  close  of  the  sixth 
eentury,  or  in  the  first  years  of  the  seventh,  it  vnll  corroborate 
his  construction ;  so,  if  he  cannot,  it  is  an  unanswerable  proof 
that  his  reference  of  the  symbols  to  that  period  is  mistaken. 
Not  a  syllable,  however,  does  he  utter  on  the  subject ;  and, 
doubtless,  because  aware  that  no  such  actors  or  events  are 
found  in  the  history  of  that  age.  He  is  none  the  less  confident, 
however,  in  the  assertion  of  his  views. 

But  he  wholly  misapprehends  the  import  of  the  measuring 
of  the  temple,  altar,  and  worshippers.  To  measure  a  temple, 
altar,  and  worshippers,  is  to  ascertain  theur  dimensions  and 
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form,  by  applying  to  them  a  itandard  measure,  or  rule  i  tjifl  u 
ibe  ifioer  temple  was  the  i^ymbo]  of  i\v&  bearcoly  temple ;  tbc 
outer  sanctuary  the  syii^bol  of  the  places  io  whidi  tbi 
Christian  ministers  offer  worship;  Uie  altar,  (hu  type  of  tin 
cross  ;  and  the  worshippers  at  the  Jewish  tamplo,  symbiik  of 
the  worshippers  in  Christian  edifices;  Ui#  meusuremait  of 
those  great  symbols  by  a  measuriog  rule  or  rod^  danateitki 
inquisition  and  cletermination  of  llie  great  things  whieii  timj 
S7mbo]i;;se^  by  the  word  of  God,  which  h  the  rule  by  winch 
we  are  to  judge  of  them-  To  take  the  Scripioiies  as 
eland ard  of  truth  and  the  rule  of  fitith,  aiid  ascertain 
them  what  the  inner  temple  deootei^  lo  which  the  throoe 
God  stcrod,  the  Scheklna  appeared,  the  cherubim  over 
ed  the  mercy  seat,  and  into  which  tJie  high  prleat  entered  > 
offered  blood,  is  to  do  that  which  is  denoted  by  me«£uhi>gi 
temple.  To  ascertain  from  the  Scriptures  what  the  office  ^ 
the  altar  was  as  a  type  of  the  cross  of  Christ ;  what  the  oieu* 
ing  was  of  the  sacrifices  that  were  oflfered  on  tt;  what  ihi 
faith f  penitencej  and  hope  were,  wnth  which  the  ofierer  wm»te 
present  those  sacri^ces;  lu  what  maimer  they  reprefieiited 
Christ  as  the  e%piation  of  sin  ;  and  show  how  ttie  wonhippif 
must  look  to  him  in  faith,  penitence^  and  love*  aa  the  od; 
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and  teachers  of  a  false  religion,  instead  of  the  true.  It  is  only 
those  who  hold  and  teach  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  who 
receive  and  exhibit  him  as  the  only  sacrifice,  intercessor,  and 
jostifier;  and  who  reject  the  usurpations,  superstitions,  and 
idolatries  of  antichrist,  that  are  pronounced  true  ministers  of 
the  gospel.  But  instead  of  being  thus  employed  in  ascertain- 
ing who  are,  and  who  are  not  the  true  ministers  of  God, — the 
office  of  the  sealing  is,  to  affix  a  mark  on  his  servants^  whether 
ministers  or  not,  by  which  all  who  behol  J  them  may  see  that 
they  are  his  servants,  without  going  through  a  formal  inquisi- 
tion. In  the  one  instance  the  measurer^  by  his  own  investiga- 
tion, ascertains  the  character  of  the  ministers  of  the  Word  ; 
in  the  other,  the  servant  himself  of  God  makes  manifest  his 
character,  as  it  were,  by  a  conspicuous  mark  impressed  on  his 
ibrehead.  The  first  class  consists  of  teachers  of  the  gospel 
only;  the  other  embraces  all  who  witness  for  Jesus  in  a 
public  and  conspicuous  manner,  whether  as  ministers  of  the 
word,  or  unofficial  disciples.  Mr.  F.  wholly  misrepresents 
the  symbol,  therefore,  in  exhibiting  the  measuring  and  sealing 
as  the  same. 

He  mistakes  likewise,  in  representing  the  measuring  as  in- 
Tolving  an  absolute  withdrawment  of  the  true  worshippers  from 
the  presence  of  the  false,  and  retirement  into  a  different  scene. 
The  symbol  indicates  no  such  separation.  They  may,  for 
aught  that  appears,  continue  to  dwell  in  the  same  countries,  and 
the  same  provinces,  cities,  and  villages.  Their  separation 
firom  the  apostate  church  is  a  secession  from  it,  and  union  in 
the  institution  of  another,  in  which  there  is  a  true  profession 
and  a  pure  worship ;  as  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  the 
Protestants  withdrew  from  the  Catholics,  and  instituted  new 
churches,  in  which  the  gospel  was  taught,  the  ordinances 
administered,  and  homage  offered  to  God  according  to  his 
word,  while  they  still  continued  to  occupy  the  same  provinces, 
oities,  and  dwellings,  as  before. 

Instead  of  these  errors  into  which  he  is  led  by  his  theories, 
had  he  interpreted  the  symbols  correctly,  and  looked  for 
agents  and  occurrences  such  as  they  represent,  he  would 
liaTe  seen  that  no  traces  of  those  measurers  can  be  discerned 
till  more  than  nine  hundred  years  after  the  period  to  which 
he  refers  them ;  and  that  they  are  found,  and  found  only,  in 
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the  Reformers  of  the  sixteeDth  ceolutry, and  theirs 
who,  taking  the  word  of  God  as  their  rule  of  &ilb,  pubUely 
exammed  by  its  teachingSi  all  the  grwi  subj^cU  whidi  Uie 
symbolic  temple,  altar,  and  worshippers  reipcct:  and  fangb 
aad  mamtained  the  truth  in  regard  tci  them  on  the  OM  hmi, 
aad  denounced  the  counter  Bvrors  of  the  aposLalo  church  m 
the  other. 

We  postpone  a  further  notice  of  Mr.  Faber's  wark  M»  tbe 
next  number. 
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S.  Toe  Later  PBornEciBs  of  Isaiar.  By  J,  A.  Alaxanfhr, 
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Wiley  &,  Putnam :  New  York  and  London.     1847. 
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empires  which  they  Qstablished,  and  was  long  since  exhausted. 
They  are  now  only  objects  of  curiosity.  No  one  looks  to 
them  as  exemplars ;  no  one  deduces  from  them  the  rules  of 
his  conduct ;  no  one  refers  to  them  any  of  the  arts  that 
minister  largely  to  the  enjoyment  of  life.  The  great 
monarchs  who  reign  in  the  thoughts  and  hearts  of  the  wisest 
and  best,  from  generation  to  generation,  with  a  perpetually 
accumulating  power,  and  are  to  continue  their  influence,  are 
not  the  sceptred  rulers,  but  the  teachers  of  the  race, — ^law- 
givers, seers,  poets,  philosophers.  The  number  of  individuals 
to  whom  the  prophet  Daniel  has  been  an  object  of  interest, 
and  a  teacher,  is  probably  a  thousand  times  greater  than 
those  over  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  reigned.  The  sway  of 
Aristotle  over  the  empire  of  mind  for  two  thousand  years, 
was  immensely  larger  and  more  absolute,  than  that  wielded 
by  Alexander  at  the  epoch  of  his  greatest  power.  Moses^ 
commencing  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  years  after  his 
death,  exerted  through  the  fifteen  centuries  that  followed,  a 
decisive  influence  on  the  faith  and  morals  of  more  millions, 
than  were  ever  swayed  by  a  monarch  of  Asia  or  Europe. 
And  this  majestic  power  is  wielded  in  some  instances,  by 
individuals  whose  conditions  seemed  .wholly  unsuited  to 
lead  to  such  a  result.  It  was  a  captive  in  the  court  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  wrote  the  prophetic  visions,  which 
have  been  studied  by  every  succeeding  generation  of  the 
worshippers  of  the  true  God ;  that  now  engage  the  thoughts 
and  afiect  the  expectations,  in  a  degree,  of  the  whole  Jewish 
and  Christian  world  ;  and  to  whose  brief  history  Nebuchad- 
nezzar himself  is  far  more  indebted  for  the  place  he  retains  in 
the  memory  of  men,  than  to  the  monuments  which  he  erected 
for  the  perpetuation  of  his  glory.  It  was  when  driven  from 
the  court  of  Saul,  and  hunted  in  the  wilderness  like  an  outlaw, 
that  David  composed  some  of  the  sacred  hymns,  that  have 
been  the  vehicle  of  the  adoration  and  prayers  of  Grod*s 
people  in  every  succeeding  age,  and  now  resound,  and  are 
for  ever  to  resound,  in  all  the  sanctuaries  of  the  earth.  It 
would  have  seemed  incredible  to  Pharaoh,  had  it  been 
announced  to  him  that  a  slave  in  his  palace  could  reach  a 
height  of  conspicuity  and  power,  immeasurably  greater  than 
his,  and  be  intimately  known,  and  the  subject  of  daily  thought, 
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to  millions  of  the  nations  of  remote  parts  of  tba  gl|ta|^ 
thousands  of  years  after  Egypt  had  fulleti  from  hmt  giwidV^ 
a&d  the  names  of  her  great  motiarehs  passed  from  the  know*    | 
ledge  of  men.    Yet  God  has  madd  Uml  dave  the  instnmtt 
of  a  greater  and  more  benignant  influenza,  perliA]]tf  thn  hm    ] 
been  exerted  by  any  other  mer#  man>     It  is  tiarokigfa  Um  tlal 
the  race  have  received  all  the  iiifarmatioEi  they  possass  of  iM 
creation  of  the  world,  of  the  law  under  wliieb  I  be  firit  ftk 
were  placed,  of  their  fall  and  its  immediate  eaii«eqimiea%  of    ; 
the  new  and  gracious  dispeosstioii  tmder  which  they 
then  put,  and  of  the  character  and  lu^tory  of  tlieir 
for  near  two  thousand  and  five  hundred    yeara.      U  wii 
•through  him^  also,  that  they  received  the  firgt  ebsieoti  rf 
their  knowledge  of  the  perfections  and  right t  of  6oil|  and  t))e 
duties  they  owe  to  him  and  one  another,  thi&t  Im^e  beea  ikt 
basis  of  the  virtue,  the  religion,  and  much  of  the  [egUatlQD 
of  the  civilized  nations,  for  many  centtirief.     Ther«  ara  olfair 
writers,  also,  whose  influence,  though  far  inferior  in  kind  iiJ 
degree,  is  still  very  great    No  prediction,  two  thoQai^  ml 
geven  hundred  years  ago,  of  any  of  the  events  tint  ham 
since  marked  the  civil  history  of  tlie  nationi,  of  the  pmgiv^ 
of  the  arts,  could  have  seemed  so  tmprobahle,  as  ihali 
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moral  power  of  these  illustrious  teachers,  who,  instead  of 
being  buried  in  their  sepulchres,  still  live  in  their  deathless 
thoughts,  and  have  been  endowed  as  it  were  with  a  presence 
as  extensive  as  the  diffusion  of  their  works ;  who  not  only 
have  a  fixed  residence  in  all  the  great  seats  of  learning,  but 
dwell  in  every  city,  have  a  home  in  every  hamlet,  and  pene- 
trate wherever  knowledge  extends  her  domain,  and  cultivation 
and  refinement  establish  their  empire. 

Among  those  whom  God  has  thus  exalted  to  the  majestic 
office  of  dwelling  in  the  thoughts,  enlarging  the  knowledge,  and 
elevating  the  affections  of  the  race,  the  prophet  Iscuah  is  dis- 
tinguished beyond  all  others,  by  the  greatness  and  splendor  of 
his  endowments,  the  novelty,  significance,  and  grandeur  of  the 
truths  he  was  commissioned  to  communicate,  and  the  force 
and  beauty  of  the  means  which  he  employed  to  express  them. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  entered  on  his  prophetic  office  about 
75Q  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  to  have  continued 
it  near  fifty  years.  The  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  and 
organization  under  a  separate  monarch,  had  taken  place  two 
hundred  and  forty  years  before.  The  princes  and  people  of 
Judea  had  repeatedly,  during  that  period,  relapsed  to  idolatry, 
and  soon  after  the  accession  of  Ahaz  to  the  throne,  sixteen 
years  after  Isaiah  commenced  his  ministry,  the  worship  of 
God  was  totally  suspended,  and  the  deities  of  Syria  substi- 
tuted in  his  place.  The  temple  service  was  again,  however, 
established  by  Hezekiah,  in  the  thirty-second,  probably,  or 
thirty-third  year  of  Isaiah's  prophetic  office.  In  these  circum- 
stances he  was  called  to  deliver  to  that  people  a  series  of 
messages  firom  God  ;  the  chief  of  which  were  denunciations 
of  their  revolt  from  him,  and  their  crimes  against  one  another ; 
assertions  of  his  deity,  and  right  to  their  homage ;  prohibitions 
of  their  idol  worship,  and  exposures  of  its  folly;  forewamings 
of  the  judgments  with  which  he  was  to  scourge  them; 
prophecies  of  the  overthrow  of  the  idolatrous  nations  that 
•educed  them  into  sin,  and  were  employed  to  punish  their 
rebellion ;  predictions  of  the  advent  and  work  of  the  Messiah ; 
and  revelations  of  his  purposes  respecting  the  Jewish  and 
Israelitish  people,  and  the  Gentiles  through  a  long  succession 
of  ages. 

The  style  in  which  these  oracles  are  clothed,  is  as  pecoliar 
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and  gorgeous  as  their  themes  tbeimelves  ara    great 
wonderfuL     No  work  in  any  other  luDguage^  no  atlier  part  ^f 
the  sacred  writiDgs,  equals  them  m  variety,  frequency,  for 
and  beauty  of  figures*     There  i%  scarce  a  pamgrBph 
is  not  enlivened  by  a  comparisoQ,  a  metaphor,  a  peraoQifie 
tion,  an  apostrophe,  a  hypocatastails,  or  jome  other  tropicif 
form ;  and  many,  like  the  first  ten  verses  of  the  first  chapter, 
present  an  example  of  each  of  them.     I^amh'ii  compariiuni 
and  metaphors,  especially,  are  very  numerous,  and  of  erei|H 
variety  of  which  those  figures  are  caimble.     Hi»  peratmiici^^ 
tions  are  frequent,  and  of  the  highest  order  of  beauty  and  _ 
dignity.      And    in   addition  to    these,   metonyiny,  and  ttl 
allegory,  his  most  conspicuous    and    imposing    figart,  ihi 
hypocatastasis,  or  substitution,  in  whicli  one  agent  or  eb 
of  agency  is  put  in  the  place  of  another  for  the  ptirpo^of  illy 
tratlon,  such  as  chap.  i.  5,  6  ;  xliii.  2  ;  If.  l-^,occur3i  frequa 
ly^and  is  found  nowhere  else  in  its  highest  form s^  except  iat 
sacred  Scriptures.     And  by  tliis  and  other  figures,  the  pn 
tions,  warningSjand  promises,  arc  raised  to  a  vivacily,! 
and  impressiveness,  that  have  no  equal  in  any  other  e(UD[i 
tion-     His  prediction  of  the  ministry  of  John  Baptist^  may  I 
taken  as  an  example  of  tha  methods  in  which  he  inv^ts 
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valley  be  raised,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  be  brought  low ; 
and  the  uneven  become  level,  and  the  ridges  a  plain  ;  and  the 
glory  of  Jehovah  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  fle^h  shall  see  it ; 
for  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  speaks.  Get  thee  up  upon  a  high 
mountain,  thou  that  publishest  good  news  to  Zion;  Raise 
powerfully  thy  voice,  thou  that  proclaimest  good  tidings  to 
Jerusalem.  Raise  it:  Be  not  afraid.  Say  to  the  cities  of 
Judah,  behold  your  God !  Behold  the  Lord  Jehovah  shall 
come  with  might,  and  his  arm  shall  rule  for  him.  Behold ! 
his  reward  is  with  him,  and  his  recompense  before  him.  He 
shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd  ;  he  shall  gather  the  lambs 
in  his  arms,  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom.  He  shall  gently 
lead  the  milk-giving  ewes."  What  a  majestic  picture  of 
Jehovah's  approaching  them  in  one  form,  is  thus  used  to 
indicate  his  coming  to  them  in  another  I  How  much  more 
vivid  the  conceptions  of  his  advent  with  which  it  filled  the  minds 
of  the  Israelites  by  being  associated  with  the  scenery  of  the 
country,  and  clothed  in  the  manners  of  the  age,  than  any 
mere  unfigured  prediction  could  have  generated  I  It  ii^ 
invested  with  an  air  of  reality  and  raised  to  a  dignity  and 
grandeur,  that  impress  the  imagination  with  all  the  force  with 
which  the  spectacle  itself  would  naturally  stiike  the  senses. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  finest  delineations  of  the  ancient  or 
modem  poets  ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  boldest  personifications 
of  the  greatest  orators,  that  indicates  a  strength  and  magni- 
ficence of  genius  to  be  compared  with  that  which  is  exhibited 
in  thisy  and  many  other  passages  of  Isaiah ;  nothing  that 
approaches  it  in  adaptation  to  captivate  the  fancy  and  heart, 
and  invest  ideal  scenes  with  the  presence  and  resistless  power 
of  outward  realities. 

This  prophecy  has,  from  the  singular  beauty  of  its  style,  the 
vehemence,  greatness,  and  majesty  of  its  thoughts,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  prospects  which  it  unfolds  to  the  people  of 
God,  attracted  beyond  any  other  part  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  curiosity  and  study  of  interpreters  and  critics.  What  the 
principles  are,  however,  on  which  it  is  to  be  interpreted  ;  what 
the  things  are  which  it  reveals ;  or  who  the  subjects  are  of 
many  of  its  predictions,  they  are  very  far  from  having 
satisfactorily  determined.  Widely  difierent  views  are  enter- 
tained, especially  in  respect  to  the  import  of  the  last  twenty- 
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leven  chapters^  which  Prafe«!or  Aleiauder  denomitiatei  ihe 
prophet's  later  prophecies-  One  cbiist  of  expfminrn  mainlftis 
that  it  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  mere  laws  of  philology,  lilt 
an  uninspired  history,  or  mere  work  of  imagiiiatioa.  A 
second  hold  that  in  addition  to  the  meaniDg  evalvcd  by  the 
lawg  of  philology,  it  tias  also  a  spiritual  sense,  which  ii  to  b« 
deduced  by  a  different  and  higher  »et  of  rules  i  while  n  tidnl 
assume  that  its  agents,  objects^  and  actions^  have  a  mprvMcit^ 
live  office,  and  are  to  be  interpreted  in  much  the  nune  QUUk 
ner  as  the  symbols  of  the  visions  of  Daniel  and  John. 

This  last  theory  is  indisputably  erroneous ;  as  the  agenAi, 
acts,  and  events  of  the  predictions,  were  neither  exhibitftd  to 
the  prophet  in  vision,  as  the  chief  symbols  were  of 
Daniel,  Zechariah^  and  John ;  nor  are  thay  represenl 
the  prophecy  itself^  as  symbolic;  as  all  symbols  are  ihali 
not   exhibited  in  vision.      The  assumption   tJiat  they  dff 
symbolic,   is,  therefore,  not    only   without    any  ground  in 
the  prophecy,  but  is  refuted  by  the  w^ant  of  the  cfrnmctecMcs 
that    invariably    distinguish    symbolic    predictions.      Thej 
moreover  cannot   be  symbolic,  inasmuch  asi  there  are  m     ■ 
analogous  agents,  objects,  acts,  and  events,  of  which  ibay    | 
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church  from  idolatry  to  a  pure  worship.  The  relation  oi 
persoDs  to  places  has  no  resemblance  to  their  relation  as 
worshippers  to  idols  and  to  Grod.  There  is  no  analogy 
between  geographical  position  and  religious  character ;  be- 
tween latitude  and  rectitude ;  longitude  and  obliquity.  Be- 
sides^ what  do  Judea,  Babylonia,  Persia,  Media,  on  that 
hypothesis,  denote;  and  who  do  the  Babylonians,  Cyrus^ 
the  Persians,  and  the  Medes  symbolize  7  The  Babylonians, 
Persians,  and  Medes  cannot  represent  Gentiles,  for  they  were 
Gentiles  themselves.  They  cannot  represent  idolaters  or  &lse 
worshippers,  for  they  were  themselves  idol- worshippers.  It 
is  plainly  impossible  to  find  any  such  counterpart  in  either  the 
Jewish  or  Gentile  world,  to  these  places  and  agents,  as 
symbolization  requires. 

The  necessity  of  such  a  correspondence  between  the  whole 
group  of  representatives  and  that  which  they  represent— if 
the  agents  of  the  prophecy  are  used  in  that  relation — has 
been  overlooked  by  interpreters.  Thus  Cocceius  treated 
that  which  is  afiirmed  of  the  Israelites,  as  in  fact  affirmed  ol 
the  Christian  church,  tts  though  the  name  of  the  one  stood  for 
the  name  of  the  other ;  or  the  ancient  people  of  God  sym- 
bolized the  church ;  and  the  enemies  of  his  ancient  people, 
the  enemies  of  the  church ;  without  considering  that  if  his 
theory  were  true,  apostate  Jews  could  only  represent  apostate 
churches,  and  pure  Jewish  worshippers,  pure  Christian 
worshippers,  and  that  pagans  would  require  to  be  taken  as 
representatives  of  some  differing  and  analogous  class ;  not  of 
mere  pagans.  Thus  in  his  explanation  of  Isaiah,  xiv.  1,  2. 
"  For  Jehovah  will  take  pity  on  Jacob,  and  will  again  make 
choice  of  Israel,  and  settle  them  in  their  own  land :  and 
strangers  shall  join  themselves  to  them;  they  shall  attach 
themselves  to  the  house  of  Jacob  ;  and  the  people  shall  take 
them  and  bring  them  to  their  own  place  :  and  the  house  of 
Israel  shall  possess  them  in  the  land  of  Jehovah  as  servants 
and  as  handmaids.  They  shall  take  captive  their  captors ; 
they  shall  rule  over  their  oppressors ;" — he  treats  the  Jewish 
exiles  at  Babylon,  who  were  carried  there  because  of  their 
idolatry,  as  denoting  the  persecuted  Christians  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  centuries ;  the  conquering,  tyrannical,  and 
idol- worshipping  Babylonians,  as  representatives  of  the  idol- 
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worshipping  and  persecutmg  Gentila  Cssars  i  and  tbe  re 
atioQ  of  the  Israelites  to  their  owa  tiUQcl,  a^  mi  emkkat 
the  establishment  of  the  church  in  froedom  and  peace  i 
Constantius  Chlorus,  arid  Constantlne,  in  the  beginnbg  af  I 
fourth  century.     But  tiiat  is  to  make  the  Jewish  churcli  wfa 
apostate,  the  symbol  of  the  ChrbtiaE  church  when  mo^  poro 
the  Jewish  church  when  reformed  from  idol&try,  llie  rep 
seDtalive  of  the  Christian  church  when  It  became  aposiate  I 
nationalization,  and  the  worship  of  martyrs  and  relics ; 
the  pagan  Babylonians  %vho  conquered  the  Jews  as  foreij 
and  carried  them  into  captivity,  iJie  reprej^entatives  of  tb 
pagan  Romans  who  persecuted  the tn,  nut  aa  foreigtierSi  1 
as  their  own  subjects  : — all  wliich  are  against  analogy » 

The  hypothesis  on  which  he  everywhere  pfOcee«l%  ia 
Et  vero  si  Christiana  ecclesia  est  vere  populus  Dei  eteclu 
del^ent  in  ilia  omnia  praedicata  eC  vaticitiia  veriScari*  ** 
the  Christian  church  be  in  truth  the  elect  people  of  God,  i 
the  predictions  and  prophecies  mmi  be  verified  in  hen''  U4 
made  such  applications  of  them,  therefore,  as  his  fancy  i 
gested,  without  any  consideration  whether  ^^uch  a  corxef 
dence  subsisted  between  the  representative,  and  that  which  i 
supposed  it  to  represent,  as  the  laws  of  sjanbolxs^&ti^Q  v&qmr 
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other  inferior  animals.  If  they  are  warriors,  they  are  armed 
with  weapons,  and  excite  to  war,  slay,  reduce  to  want,  and 
destroy  by  famine  and  pestilence.  If  a  tornado  is  used  as  a 
symbol,  it  sweeps  over  the  earth,  discharges  rain,  and  flashes 
fire,  aad  destroys  the  trees  and  grass ;  if  a  volccmic  mountain, 
it  projects  heated  masses  from  its  summit,  and  destroys  the 
fish  and  the  ships  of  the  sea  into  which  its  lava  falls.  If^ 
therefore,  the  fact  that  the  attributes  and  acts  ascribed  to 
symbols,  suit  their  nature,  is  a  reason  for  interpreting  the 
l&oguage  in  which  they  are  described  in  its  grammatical  and 
literal  sense,  and  receiving  that  as  their  whole  meaning,  then 
all  symbols  must  be  taken  as  denoting  nothing  more  than  the 
language  in  which  they  are  delineated  literally  involves,  and 
be  divested  accordingly  of  their  representative  office.  On 
that  principle,  the  parable  of  the  sower  can  have  no  su<^ 
meaning  as  the  Saviour  assigns  to  it ;  for  all  the  acts  and 
effects  which  it  ascribes  to  the  sower,  the  seed,  the  fowls,  the 
thorns  and  briers,  the  heat  and  the  good  ground,  are  entirely 
suited  to  the  nature  of  those  several  subjects. 

The  other  part  of  his  rule,  that  when  qualities  and  actions 
are  affirmed  of  a  subject  that  do  not  accord  with  its  nature, 
they  are  to  be  considered  as  ascribed  in  fact  to  some  analo- 
gous subject ;  and  that  that,  therefore,  of  which  they  are 
predicated,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  symbol,  is  equally  errone- 
ous ;  as  the  only  instances  in  which  natures,  qualities,  and 
acts,  are  ascribed  to  things  to  which  they  do  not  belong, 
are  those  in  which,  the  things  of  which  they  are  affirmed,  are 
metaphorized,  or  personified.  But  the  subjects  of  those  figures 
are  not  representative  of  other  analogous  subjects.  If  they 
are  metaphorized,  it  is  in  order  to  illustrate  their  nature.  If 
they  are  personified,  it  is  in  order  to  a  bolder  expression  of  the 
thoughts  and  passions  of  the  writer  in  respect  to  the  subject 
of  his  discussion.  To  treat  them  as  symbols,  therefore,  is  to 
make  the  greatest  possible  mistake  in  regard  to  their  office, 
and  totally  to  lose  and  misrepresent  their  meaning.  When 
the  princes  of  Judah,  for  example,  are  called  "  rulers  of 
Sodom,"  and  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  "  the  people  of  Go- 
morrah,'' it  is  those  Jewish  princes  and  people,  who  are 
addressed ;  not  the  pagan  princes  and  people  of  some  other 
land  of  that  or  a  later  age,  or  some  Christian  princes  and 
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people  of  modern  limes.  When  Resin  anil  PekiJi  are  ^fed 
the  tails  of  smoking  firebrands^  it  is  of  thetn  tbat  th&t  wl 
the  terms  denote  is  affirmed ;  cot  of  some  other  p( 
The  metaphor  is  used  like  a  comparison^  to  indicate 
strongly  than  literal  langnage  could  do,  the  eharmcter  of 
princes ;  not  by  such  a  delineatioEi  of  their  ctiaraicterf  lo 
represent  that  of  some  other  agents.  And  this  is  ao  olmoittp 
tbat  Vitrtnga  himself  usually  disregards '  his  own  law,  and 
treats  the  metaphorical  expressions  of  the  prophecy,  ai  de* 
scriptive  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  arc  applied  \  mrt 
subjects  as  symbols  of  some  other  class.  As  fiir,  faoimri 
as  he  follows  his  rule,  he  misrepresents  their  meanings 

The  theorj'  of  a  secondary  or  spiritual  In  disltnctiaii  fro» 
figurative  sense  of  words,  is  equally  groujidless,  and  lendi 
equally  false  constructions.     Langufige  has  no  tneaaing 
cepi  that  which  is  either  literal  or  figorative.     Terms 
none  but  their  hteral  signification,  except  wh^o^  for  tlie 
pose  oi  a  more  emphatic  description,  they  are  emplojped 
affirm  things  of  a  subject  that  are  not  literally  true  of  It, 
of  which  only  resembling  things  are  true — and  that  is  wl 
they  are  used  metaphoricatly— ^and  to  those  cases,  the  t^i 
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lities  or  objects,  which  it  is  the  peculiar  function  of  another 
set  of  words  to  denote,  is  not  only  puerile  and  absurd  in  the 
utmost  degree,  but  a  gross  outrage  on  the  laws  of  language. 
It  is  to  shut  the  eyes  to  the  blaze  of  noonday,  and  deny  that 
the  light  of  the  sun  is  the  light  that  is  designed  for  our  use, 
and  endeavor  to  show  that  a  different  species  of  rays  from 
some  other  orb,  situated  no  one  knows  where,  are  the  rays 
that  we  are  to  admit  to  our  organs,  and  make  the  instrument 
of  our  perception. 

As  these  terms,  when  used  metaphorically,  are  employed  in 
their  literal  sense,  and  their  metaphorical  use  lies  merely  in 
their  being  applied  to  subjects  of  which  the  things  they  ex- 
press are  not  literally  true,  in  order  to  indicate  a  resemblance 
in  those  things  to  that  which  they  affirm;  and  as,  besides 
their  metaphorical  use,  they  have  none  but  a  literal  meaning ; 
it  is  clear  that  they  have  no  spiritual  import,  in  distinction 
from  that  which  is  literal  and  metaphorical ;  and  that  if  they 
have  a  third  signification,  therefore,  it  must,  like  those,  be  a 
matter  of  convention  and  usage,  and  be  literal.  And  this  is, 
in  fikct,  the  assumption  on  which  those  who  spiritualize  the 
prophecy  proceed,  when  they  adhere  to  their  theory  of  a 
spiritual  sense.  The  process  of  spiritualization  consists  sim- 
ply in  ascribing  to  the  terms,  meanings  which  it  is  the  office 
of  another  class  of  terms  literally  to  express ;  and  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  those  spiritualized  terms  are  also  literally  employed 
.with  those  significations.  The  question  whether  a  spiritual 
interpretation  is  correct,  therefore,  turns  wholly  on  the  question 
whether  the  term  to  which  a  spiritual  signification  is  ascribed, 
is  in  fact  in  established  usage  employed  with  that  meaning. 
The  question  whethes  terms  have  the  spiritual  meanings  or 
not,  which  interpreters  ascribe  to  them,  admits  accordingly  of 
an  easy  solution.  It  is  in  respect  to  the  construction  placed 
for  example,  byCocceius,  on  those  to  which  we  have  referred, 
nothing  more  than  the  question  whether  the  Israelites  literally, 
or  by  established  usage,  mean  Christians ;  whether  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians  mean  Romans ;  whether  Cyrus  means  Con- 
stantino ;  in  reiipect  to  which  there  assuredly  is  no  room  for 
debate. 

Those  interpreterii  do  not,  in  fact,  however,  adhere  to  their 
own  theory,  but  almost  universally  treat  the  agents,  objects. 
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acts,  and  events,  which  they  attempt  to  spiritiiallzo,  as  «ym' 
bols  or  types  of  that  which  they  assume  that   they  Ensao* 

Thus,  Vitriuga  says : — 

"  I  have  learned  from  the  study  of  the  prophetic  won),  ihut  boiilai 
Urn  literal; to  which  the  first  consideration  is  tlue^  a  mysticul  nod  idle- 
gorlcal  sonse  is  also  to  be  given,  answering  to  the  design  of  the  Hdj 
Spirit,  whos(3  wisdom  is  such,  that  in  his  predlclions  lie  ^cnbraoeA 
antitypes  undor  type^  and  analogous  things  under  snch  m  hkft 
a  similitude;  for  as  he  who  searches  the  di>ep  things  of  God  per* 
ceives  tbe  Einalogy  of  all  his  works  and  purposes,  ho  frames  hia 
expressions  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  enwrap  the  events  of  later  in 
the  occurrences  of  former  periods,  as  though  they  w^ere  types/*— 
Cdoi.  In.  Jes.  p.  G2. 

His  theory  of  a  spiritual  sense  thus  exhibits  the  agatits,  aet% 
and  events  of  one  period,  as  representatives  of  anaIogf?us 
agents,  acts,  and  occurrences  of  another^  on  the  prineiple  of 
types  or  symbols. 

The  late  German  expositors  not  only  reject  thia  method  of 
interpretation,  but  deny  the  predictive  character  of  th«  jin>- 
phecy,  and  treat  it  as  the  tnere  work  of  an  uninnpired  author; 
and  in  order  to  irive  nlausihilitv  to  that  hvDothejd^  rtenv*  tlm 
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The  ecclesiastical  and  popular  estimate  of  the  hooks  as  sacred  went 
ibr  nothing,  or  was  laughed  at  as  a  relic  of  an  antiquated  system. 
This  change,  though  apparently  confined  to  technicalities,  could  never 
haye  been  wrought  without  a  deep  defection  from  the  ancient  faith, 
as  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Under  the  pretext  of 
exchanging  barbarism  for  refinement,  and  of  putting  biblical  and 
olassical  pursuits  upon  a  footing  of  equality,  the  essential  distinction 
between  Uierature  and  Scripture  was  in  fact  abolished,  without  any 
Tiaible  or  overt  violence,  by  simply  teaching  men  to  treat  them  and 
to  talk  of  them  without  discrimination. 

**  This  momentous  change  was  undesignedly  promoted  by  Lowth's 
ingenious  and  successful  effort  to  direct  attention  to  Isaiah's  charac- 
ter and  value  as  a  poet.  Believing  justly  that  the  exposition  of  the 
prophet's  writings  had  been  hindered  and  perplexed  by  a  failure  to 
appreciate  the  figurative  dress  in  which  his  thoughts  were  clothed, 
the  learned  and  accomplished  prelate  undertook  to  remedy  the  evil  by 
presenting  in  the  strongest  light  and  in  extreme  relief  this  single 
•aspect  of  Isaiah's  writings.  In  attempting  this,  he  was  unconsciously 
led  to  overcolor  and  exaggerate  the  real  points  of  difference  between 
the  ordinary  prose  of  history  or  legislation,  and  the  lively  elevated 
prose  of  prophecy,  applying  to  the  latter  all  the  distinctive  terms 
which  immemorial  usage  had  appropriated  to  the  strictly  metrical 
productions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets."     .... 

*^  By  the  German  writers,  these  new  notions  were  soon  pushed  to 
an  extreme.  Besides  the  total  change  of  phraseology  mentioned, 
aoroe  went  so  far  as  to  set  down  the  most  express  predictions,  as 
mere  poetical  descriptions  of  events  already  past.  From  this  extreme 
position  occupied  by  Eichhom  and  some  others,  De  Wette  and 
Gesenius  receded,  as  they  did  from  the  critical  extravagance  of 
multiplying  authors,  and  reducing  the  ancient  prophecies  to  frag- 
ments. They  admitted,  not  only  that  many  portions  of  Isaiah  had 
reference  to  events  still  future  when  he  wrote,  but  also  that  he  was 
inspired,  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of  putting  a  convenient 
sense  on  that  equivocal  expression.  Among  the  later  German 
writers  on  Isaiah,  there  is  a  marked  variety  of  tone  as  to  the  light  in 
which  the  prophet  is  to  be  regarded.  While  all  in  general  terms 
acknowledge  his  genius  and  the  literary  merit  of  his  writings,  some, 
in  expounding  them,  appear  to  vacillate  between  condescension  and 
oontempt.  Of  this  class  Hitzig  is  perhaps  the  lowest ;  Knobel  and 
Hendewerk  exhibit  the  same  peculiarities  with  less  uniformity  and 
in  a  less  degree.  Gesenius  treats  his  subject  with  the  mingled 
interest  and  indifference  of  an  antiquary  handling  a  curious  and 
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valuable  relic  of  the  olden  time*  Ewmld  nam  bjghor  ill  hk  Afi 
estimation  of  hjs  subject,  and  Rabitumltjr  ^peakii  of  Iffmiiiii  m  ' 
admiration  and  respect.  Umbfeit  got^n  itlll  furtbf«r  in  tti^  fiHK 
direction,  and  employs  e^cpressions  Wbicb  s^m  U»  klesiUfjr  lum  bUj 
witb  the  orthodox  believing  achool  of  erflklwii,  but  fer  hi*  ftKcM 
agreement  with  neology  in  one  particular,  about  to  be  aL&lncL  ^^| 
"  The  successive  writers  of  this  rnodem  achool,  boweref  ihey  fJ^^ 
differ  as  to  mm  or  points  among  themselves,  pmre  ttieir  ickoiitr  of 
prtnciple  by  holding  that  th^rt  cannot  he  diMimei  ptoph^£/m^^ 
of  the  distant  future*  This  doctnim  i»  afowed  mare  explfeifl^  ^ 
some  (as  by  Hitstg  and  Knobet)  than  by  othom  (as  Gmeniv  tw) 
Ewald),  but  it  k  really  the  'stfti^^  ^u$f^  of  the  wlioWacboOl,  inillb 
only  bond  of  unity  between  them.  There  m  alio  a  dlllbreMtt  fn  Ae 
application  of  the  general  rule  to  specific  cases*  Where  ihe  o^vbta 
eji position  of  a  passage  would  convert  it  into  a  dtstitict  pr^sS&ikm, 
Gesenius  and  Hltzig  usually  try  to  sliow  tbnt  the  w^rds  ififtUy  j 
to  something  near  at  hand,  and  wttblii  tho  reach  of  « 
human  foresight,  while  Ewald  and  Umbreil  in  the  mtrm  > 
mthef  to  convert  it  iuto  a  vague  anticipatloot  But  ihey  nil  ogrer  b 
this,  that  where  the  prophecy  can  be  explained  awajf  bi  o^Aef  of 
these  methods,  it  mu^t  he  regarded  as  eerinin  proof  of  a  laler  dli& 
This  is  the  real  ground  on  which  chap»  x\. — Ixyi*^  are  referrrtl  D&lfce 
period  of  the  e,\ilo,  when  the  conquer  of  CyruJi  nntl  tbe  611  ^k 
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translation  and  critical  exposition  of  the  text,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  them  a  statement  of  the  interpretations  it  has  received 
firom  the  most  eminent  ancient  and  modem  writers.  His 
views  of  the  principles  on  which  the  exposition  of  the  pro- 
phecy should  be  conducted,  are  seen  from  the  following 
passages. 

''  As  the  only  valid  principle  of  criticism  in  the  technical  or  strict 
sense,  the  laws  of  interpreUUhn  may  be  well  defined  to  be  those  of 
common  sense,  controlled  by  a  regard  to  the  divine  authority  and 
inspiration  of  the  book,  considered  as  a  fact  already  established  or 

received  as  true While  the  rationalist,  therefore,  avowedly 

proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  the  book  before  him  is,  and  can 
be  nothing  more  than  a  human  composition,  it  is  not  only  the  right, 
but  the  duty  of  the  Christian  interpreter  to  treat  it  as  the  work  both 
of  God  and  man,  a  divine  revelation  and  a  human  composition,  the 
contents  of  which  are  never  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
either  with  the  supposition  of  its  inspiration,  or  of  its  real  human 
origin.  The  latter  hypothesis  is  so  essential,  that  there  cannot  be  a 
sound  interpretation  where  there  is  not  a  consistent  and  constant 
application  of  the  same  rules  which  control  the  exposition  of  all  other 
writings  qualified  only  by  a  constant  recollection  of  the  well  attested 
claims  of  the  book  expounded  to  the  character  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion  

^All  predictions  or  prophecies  in  the  restricted  sense,  are  not 
specific  [and  exclusive ;  i.  e.  limited  to  one  occasion  or  emergency ; 
but  many  are  descriptive  of  a  sequence  of  events  which  has  been 
often  realized.  The  vagueness  and  indefiniteness  which  might  seem 
to  attach  to  such  predictions,  and  by  making  their  fulfilment  more 
uncertain,  to  detract  from  their  impressiveness  and  value,  are  pre- 
duded  by  the  fkct,  that  while  the  whole  prediction  frequently  admits 
of  their  extensive  application,  it  includes  allusions  to  particular 
events,  which  can  hardly  be  mistaken.''    .... 

**  All  the  predictions  of  Isaiah,  whether  general  or  specific,  are  not 
to  be  literally  understood.  The  ground  of  this  position  is  the  fact 
universally  admitted,  that  the  prophecies  abound  in  metaphorical 
expressions.  To  assert  that  this  fi^rative  character  is  limited  to 
words  and  clauses,  or  at  most  to  single  sentences,  is  wholly  arbitrary, 
and  at  variance  with  the  acknowledged  use  of  parables  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  i^  which  important  doctrines  and  events 
are  presented  under  a  tropical  costume,  throughout  a  passage  some 
times  of  considerable  length 
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**  The  prophecies  of  this  \kxA  are  fiol  always  to  be  untl^ritfiod  b 
a   6gurative  or  spirit unl   8cns#*      The  contrary   assumptii^a  liii 
engf^ndered  a   vast  mQllry  miiltitude  of  tnystjcul   und   mitft^giad 
interpretalionSj   sometimea   superadded  to  the  obiriou*  mtm^t  nni 
sometimes  substituted   for  it^  but  in  i^itlicr  cusa  oixfEeiiriiig  iht  tnie* 
impartt  and  defeating  the  design  of  thd  predletlon,     Thi  «i»iw^ 
pHcatwn  of  the  laws  of  commmi  tensf  nfid  tf  ginerat  unahg^  ipIkI 
shmes  that  some  predictions  musi  B^  ntokxphoncai^  ^h^t^  that  olkra 
mtisi  he  liieraL     To  assert  without  e3iprt)M  tiuiliorky,  thiU  pjtiphrcy 
(jiust  always  and  exclusively  be  ope  or  tho  other,  i^  u^  foolish  is  it 
would  be  \o  assert  the  same  thing  of  the  whole  converaaticm  csf  iff 
individual  throughout  his  lifctimLv  or  of   humrm  JFipeech  in  g«ienJ. 
No  valid  reason  can  be  given  for  applying  this  exclusive  ctnoaof 
mlerpretation  la  tlie  prophecies,  which  would  Doi  justify  iu  uppUita- 
Uon  to  tiie  [Had,  the  iEneid,  the  Divina  Commedia^  or  the  Pi 
Lost  I  an  application  fruitful  only  io  absurd itids.     koiahV 
ciea  are,  therefore,  not  to  be  expounded  on   th^   genernl   prini 
that  either  a  literal  or  figurative  senaa  must  be  A^sumrxl  whi 
it  is  possible.     We  have  already  seen  tho  fallacies  resulting  fesifl 
the  assumption  that  whatever  is  possible,  is  probable  or  certain*    To 
set  aside   the   obvious  and  strict  sense,  wherever  it  can  he  ikflit 
without  absurdity,  is  forbidden  by  Uie  vciy  nature  of  the  lIlfiatBOCC 
between  literal  and  tigurativo   language.     That  which   is 
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prophecies  in  particular,  especially  of  such  as  helong  to  the  same 
writer,  or  at  least  to  the  same  period,  and  apparently  relate  to  the 
Mune  subject. 

**  In  executing  this  design,  it  is  essential  that  regard  should  be 
paid  to  the  exterior  form  as  well  as  to  the  substance  of  a  passage, 
that  rhetorical  embellishments  should  be  distinguished  from  didactic 
propositions,  that  prosaic  and  poetical  peculiarities  should  be 
distinctly  and  correctly  estimated  at  their  real  value." — ^Introduc- 
tioD,  vol.  i.  pp.  xliii.-xlvii. 


These  views  of  the  principles  of  interpretation,  are  un- 
doubtedly in  the  main  correct,  embrace  the  chief  rules  by 
which  the  expositor  should  be  guided,  and  might  consistently 
with  themselves,  have  been  extended  by  the  addition  of  the 
subordinate  laws,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  as  necessary,  as 
of  these.  They  are  defective,  however,  from  the  omission 
of  the  criteria  by  which  tropical  is  distinguished  from  literal 
language,  the  several  species  of  figures  from  one  another, 
and  literal  and  figurative  language  from  symbols.  As* 
it  is  not  to  their  use  in  prediction,  nor  to  the  context  in 
which  they  occur,  that  terms  owe  their  figurative  meaning, 
but  to  the  relation  in  which  they  are  employed,  a  knowledge 
of  that  relation  is  requisite  to  determine  whether  they  are 
used  figuratively  or  not ;  and  what  the  species  of  the  figure 
is  in  which  they  are  employed. 

In  conformity  with  these  general  views  then,  the  several 
portions  of  Isaiah,  whether  predictive,  historical,  or  didactic, 
are  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  media  through  which 
they  are  expressed.  If  they  are  clothed  in  literal  language, 
the  literal  is  to  be  received  as  their  true  meaning.  If  they 
are  conveyed  through  figurative  forms  of  expression,  the 
figures  are  to  be  expounded  according  to  their  several  natures. 
And  if  symbols  are  the  media  of  prediction,  they  also  are  to 
be  interpreted  by  their  own  proper  laws.  To  suppose  that  a 
passage  can  have  a  figurative  meaning,  when  it  has  no  figure 
m  t7,  is  as  unauthorized  as  it  were  to  suppose  that  it  can  have 
personal  denominatives  when  it  has  no  substantives  that  are 
ever  used  as  names  of  intelligent  beings.  What  the  figures 
of  the  prophecy  are,  however,  and  the  methods  in  which 
they  are  severally  to  be  resolved,  is  left  undetermined  by  Dr. 

VOL.  I. HO.  IV.  M 
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A.  i  and  we  apprehend  it  is  from  sm  in&dequato  cotisid^itltfti     ' 
of  their  nature,  that  the  chief  imperfections  of  his  wnrl  hirs 
sprung*     He  has  nevertheless  in  a  large  degree^  fbUcin'^  th^ 
great  maxims  which  he  has  here  stated  ;  and  witli  ddH    Wt 
might  transcribe  many  expHcations  of  both  tileml  and  fipra- 
live  passages,  that  are  highly  felicitouji,  and  indicate  joft  riewi 
of  the  laws  of  language,  and  a  clear  perceptjcm  of  tbegcitiiii 
of  the  prophet ;  but  our  space  will  not  odmst  any  Tivlfaef 
quotations  than  are  requisite  to   the  notice  of  Bome  ^tl^_ 
deviations  from  them  into  which  he  has  fallen.    Tim  fSit^M 
important  is  his  hypothesis  in  respect  to  the  tise  of  the  tertm^ 
servant  of  Jehovah ,  Z ion,  Jerusalem,  Jacob,  and  Ismd* 
tracing  the  history  of  the  criticism  of  the  Later  Prop 
and  stating  the  different  systems  on  which  oJcpostoiil 
founded  their  interpretations,  he  adds ; 

"  It  remains  to  be  coDsidered  whether  any  geiier&I 
vohetne  can  be  coDBtructcd,  which  without  giving  tindue  j 
to  any  of  the  topics  introduced,  without  rei^tfietitig 
sions  to  specific  objects,  without  a^f^iaiog  harsli  immtitlflQ^  i 
double  scDseSj  or  imaginary  typfcftl  mlationi,  ^bal]  lio  jtutioe  to  t 
nuity  and  homogeneousneas  of  tlio  com  post! ion,  and 
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nent  exhibition  of  the  great  event  by  which  the  transition 
effected,  and  of  the  great  person  who  effected  it.  That  person  is  the 
servant  of  Jehovah,  elsewhere  spoken  of  as  his  Anointed,  or  Messiah, 
and  both  here  and  elsewhere  represented  as  combining  the  prophetic, 
regal,  and  sacerdotal  characters,  suggested  by  that  title.  The 
specific  relation  which  he  here  sustains  to  the  Israel  of  God,  is  that 
of  Head  to  a  living  Body :  so  that  in  many  cases  what  is  said  of  him 
appears  to  be  true  wholly  or  in  part  of  them,  as  forming  one  complex 
person,  an  idea  perfectly  accordant  with  the  doctrines  and  the 
images  of  the  New  Testament.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  clearly 
stated  in  the  dictum  of  an  ancient  writer,  quoted  by  Augustin.  <  De 
Christo  et  Corpore  ejus  Ecclesia  tanquam  de  una  persona  in  Scrip- 
tura  ssBpius  ipentionem  fieri,  cui  quaedam  tribuuntur  quas  tantum  in 
Caput,  quasdam  tantum  in  Corpus  compctunt,  qusedam  vero  in 
utrumque.'  There  is  nothing  in  the  Prophecies  more  striking  or 
peculiar  than  the  sublime  position  occupied  by  this  colossal  figure, 
standing  between  the  church  of  the  Old  and  that  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  a  mediator,  an  interpreter,  a  bond  of  union,  and  a 
common  head." — Introduction,  vol.  ii.,  p.  xxxi. 

'*  Assuming  then  that  the  Messiah  is  the  servant  of  Jehovah 
introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  there  are  only  two  ways 
of  accounting  for  the  subsequent  use  of  the  same  language  with 
respect  to  Israel.  The  first  way  is  by  alleging  a  total  difference  of 
subject  in  the  different  places ;  which  in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  is 
to  decline  all  explanation  of  the  fact  in  question,  as  being  either 
needless  or  impossible.  That  such  a  twofold  application  of  equiva- 
lent expressions  to  entirely  different  subjects  is  conceivable,  and 
roust  in  certain  cases  be  assumed,  there  is  no  need  of  denying.  But 
unless  we  abandon  all  attempts  to  interpret  language  upon  any 
settled  principles,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  nothing  short  of  exegeti- 
eal  necessity  can  justify  the  reference  of  the  same  descriptive  terms 
to  different  subjects  in  one  and  the  same  context.  If  then  there  is 
an  exegetical  hypothesis  by  which  these  applications  can  be  recon- 
cOed,  without  doing  violence  to  usage  or  analogy,  it  seems  to  be 
clearly  entitled  to  the  preference.  Such  a  hypothesis,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  one  obscurely  stated  by  some  older  writers,  but  which  may 
be  more  satisfactorily  propounded  thus; — that  by  the  servani  of 
Jehovah  in  these  later  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  we  are  to  understand  the 
church  with  its  Head,  or  rather  the  Messiah  with  the  church,  which 
is  his  body,  sent  by  Jehovah  to  reclaim  the  world  from  its  apostasy 
•ad  ruin.  This  agrees  exactly  with  the  mission  both  of  the 
Redeemer  and  his  people,  as  described  in  Scripture,  and  aooounts 
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for  M  the  variations  which  embftirw*  the  interpretfttfoo  cf  1 
paAiages  in  question  upon  any  more  exclusive  exegvtlod  1 
It  IS  alao  favored  by  the  analogy  of  Deut.  IB,  whe^ie  llie 
prophet^  accordiog  lothe  best  intorprelatiooi  is  not  Cbmi  txdiulv 
but  Chrisl  us  the  Head  of  the  pmphetic  budy  who  pommmA 
spirit.  Another  analogy  is  furoished  by  the  une  of  ibn  pli 
Ahmham^s  seed,  both  individually  and  collectively,  Hcf  whom 
Paul  describes  aa  the  seed  of  Ahrabam^  and  Moses  as  a  pnrphd  Vikt 
unto  himself,  in  a  personal,  but  not  an  exclusive  sf^nae,  is  descriM 
by  fsaiah  m  the  servant  of  Jehovah  in  hh  own  pemip  boCllfiltdl 
exclusion  of  his  people,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ooiiailaivd  iMi 
workera  or  hm  repress n tali ves^  Ohjectfons  founded  on  the 
agreement  between  some  of  these  dfBcriptions^  and  thi^ 
character  of  Israel,  are  connected  with  a  superfjoiJil  view  erf  hml, 
considered  simply  as  a  nation,  and  Hke  other  nations,  ej[c«pt  ju  &r 
as  it  waa  brought  into  external  and  fortuitous  oonaosjcill  wiib  tk 
true  religion  I  An  essential  feature  in  the  theoty  prqpwwJ,  ii  lln 
this  race  was  set  apart  and  organized  for  a  apeeific 
that  its  national  character  is  constantly  subordlnaHe  lo  Its  < 
cal  relation.  There  h  precisely  tha  same  variatiDD  m  tbd  1 
used  respecting  it,  as  in  the  use  and  application  of  the  t**rm 
in  the  New   Testament,     Israel  is  $ometlmc!»  dc^ribfHl  «#  Iw  km 
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are  used  to  denote  ^  the  church  with  its  Head,  or  rather  the 
Messiah  with  the  church,  which  is  his  body,  sent  by  Jehovah 
to  reclaim  the  world  from  its  apostasy  and  ruin.*'  It  is  un- 
doubtedly, however,  an  error.  It  is  at  best,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered, but  a  mere  hypothesis.  It  is  not  specifically  taught 
Chap.  xlii.  1,  in  connexion  with  which  he  advances  it,  nor  in 
any  of  the  other  passages  in  which  the  term  servant  is  used. 
It  has  no  express  sanction  from  the  prophecy,  but  is  advanced 
for  the  purpose  of  accounting  for  the  appropriation  of  the  same 
term  both  to  Christ  and  the  Israelites.  It  ought  not  to  be  adopted, 
therefore,  nor  countenanced,  unless  it  is  itself  free  from 
objection.  If  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  explication  of  those 
passages  ;  if  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  meaning  of  the  term 
servant ;  if  it  is  fraught  with  greater  difficulties  than  it  is 
intended  to  obviate ;  it  should  be  discarded  ;  and  it  is  obnox- 
ious to  all  these  objections.  For,  in.the  first  place,  had  it  been 
the  design  of  the  Spirit,  by  a  figure,  to  exhibit  Christ  and  the 
church  as  a  body,  or  organization,  of  which  he  is  the  head, 
and  they  are  the  members,  servant  is  not  a  natural  and  appro- 
priate term  to  designate  them  under  that  conception.  It  has 
no  adaptation  to  exhibit  them  as  an  ideal  person  or  complex 
body,  or  show  their  relation  to  one  another  as  such,  any  more 
than  the  word  creature,  laborer,  or  subject.  It  is  not  used 
metaphorically,  as  it  should  be  on  his  theory,  but  literally  ; 
and  its  special  office  is  to  exhibit  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
applied,  in  his  relation  to  God,  or  some  other  superior,  as 
appointed  to  a  specific  work,  as  called  to  render  a  peculiar 
service,  or  as  rendering  a  service  in  a  subordinate  and  ap- 
pointed station.  As  the  term  then  is  thus  used  literally,  it 
cannot,  by  the  laws  of  language,  denote  such  an  ideal  person 
as  he  supposes  it  to  designate  ;  and  as  its  natural  office  is  to 
express  a  totally  different  relation ;  it  is  on  that  ground  clear 
that  it  is  not  used  in  the  sense  which  he  ascribes  to  it.  In  the 
second  place,  if  the  word  be,  as  he  supposes,  employed  as  a 
denominative  of  an  ideal  person — the  church  considered  as  a 
body,  including  Christ  as  well  as  his  members,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  used  in  all  those  instances  as  the  name  of  that  whole 
body.  It  were  inconsistent  with  the  definition,  and  with  the 
nature  of  a  person,  to  regard  it  as  used  sometimes  to  denote 
only  the  head  of  the  body,  and  at  another  to  signify  only  the 
body  in  contradistinction  from  the  head.    Yet  he  admits  that 
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it  is  not  used  uniformly  to  des^^ute  ihe  wliote  cotiipin 
person,  but  must  be  taken  in  soma  passages  as  tiieiM^ 
Christ,  and  in  others  as  denoting  the  church,  becnuie  af  the 
peculiar  acts  or  character  ascribed  to  the  persoo  or  persooi 
whom  it  denotes. 


"  If  it  be  asked,  how  the  (iiflTereol  appi  lea  lions  of  this 
title  are  to  be  distinguished  so  as  to  avoid  eoofusriDii  or 
ineopsbteacy,  the  aaswer  is  aa  follows*  Where  the  lirnn<  am  h 
their  nature  applicable  both  toChrkt  as  the  Head,  antl  tohiftdiitlli 
as  the  BodjTj  there  is  no  need  of  distirtgubhiog  at  all  between  tbtfli. 
Where  sinful  imperfection  is  implied  in  what  m  aaid,  it  m^  of 
course  be  applied  to  the  body  only.  Where  a  freedom  from  lUfih 
imperfection  is  implied,  the  language  can  have  a  direct  and  Utenl 
reference  only  to  the  f  lead,  but  may  bt?  considered  as  des£fiptlv«  of 
the  body  in  so  far  as  its  idea  or  deaigu  is  concemedf  thotigh  tiol  h 
reference  to  its  actual  condition.  Lastly,  when  anylbing  h  uH  ia^ 
plying  Deity  or  intinite  merit,  the  application  to  the  Uead 
Dot  only  predomiaant,  but  exclusive^  It  miiy  further  ba 
that  as  the  church,  according  to  this  view  of  thti  mailer,  ivpnseati 
its  Head  J  so  it  is  represented  by  Its  le  ad  ers,  whether  pmfibeli^pflailii 
or  kings  ;  and  as  all  these  functions  were  to  meet  in  C3irfa%  m^^ 
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persons;  the  word  head,  the  only  one  used  to  distinguish 
Christ  in  his  relation  to  the  church  as  his  members ;  and  the 
word  members,  the  only  one  employed  to  denote  his  people 
in  their  relations  to  him  as  their  head.  And  concinnity  re- 
quires it.  It  were  to  abandon  the  conception  on  which  the 
representation  is  founded,  and  contradict  it,  to  overlook  the 
relations  of  those  two  great  divisions  of  the  body,  and  use  the 
same  terms  indifferently  to  designate  now  one,  and  now  the 
other,  and  now  both  united  ;  and  in  their  peculiar  relations  as 
parts  of  a  whole  person. 

And  this  adherence  to  the  utmost  propriety  and  exactness 
in  figures  and  representative  agents,  is  characteristic  of  the 
Scriptures.  No  examples  occur  in  them  of  deviations  from 
nature  and  truth :  no  instances  of  false  or  confused  concep- 
tions. In  the  exhibition  of  animals,  for  example,  as  symbols 
of  combinations  of  rulers  in  a  civil  government,  the  heads  or 
some  part  of  them,  as  the  horns,  the  instruments  of  aggression 
and  defence,  are  always  assigned  the  office  of  representing 
the  supreme  rulers ;  the  teeth  and  claws  are  put  in  the  place 
of  destructive  members  of  the  represented  body ;  and  the 
other  parts  are  used  to  denote  those  who  hold  corresponding 
stations  in  the  artificial  combination  which  the  whole  is  em* 
ployed  to  represent.  It  would  be  to  violate  concinnity  to  use 
the  word  head  sometimes  to  denote  the  members,  and  the  feet 
or  body  to  denote  the  head.  It  would  be  equally  inconsistent 
with  nature  and  the  use  of  the  symbol  as  a  representative,  to 
employ  the  word  by  which  it  is  distinguished  as  a  beast,  as 
lion,  leopard,  or  bear,  to  denote  at  one  time  its  head  merely 
independently  of  all  its  other  parts,  and  at  another  to  mean 
its  other  parts  irrespective  of  its  head.  In  like  manner,  had  it 
been  the  aim  of  the  prophet,  or  the  design  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
as  Dr.  Alexander's  hypothesis  assumes,  to  exhibit  the  church 
as  a  body,  including  Christ  as  the  head,  and  his  disciples  as 
the  members,  it  would  be  equally  inaccurate  and  incongruous 
to  use  the  term  employed  to  designate  them  under  that  form, 
whether  it  were  the  word  servant  or  any  other,  to  denote 
now  the  first  of  its  divisions  in  contradistinction  from  the 
other,  and  now  the  second  in  contradistinction  from  the  first. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  a  still  more  formidable  objection  to 
the  hypothesis  that  by  the  legitimate  laws  of  interpretation,  it 
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exposes  Christ  to  be  charged  with  the  Imperfecliopf  and  »ii 
that  are  ascribed  to  his  people.  It  exhibits  them  &s  de 
nated  as  a  complex  body  by  the  dame  appellaure ;  and  \ 
represents  that  appellative  as  sometimes  employed  to  de 
him  in  distinction  from  his  dbciptofi  and  nt  others  to  i 
his  people  exclusively  of  him ;  and  represents  it  as  the  ^ 
of  that  discrimination,  that  the  appellation  is  gon>etimes  used 
to  denote  a  person  who  is  !(p*>Ue*H!s,  perfect,  and  divine,  and  at 
others  to  signify  those  who  are  imperfect  and  sinrnl.  Btit  if 
the  hypothesis  were  jusl^  it  would  be  impossible /nom  tkm 
passages  themselves,  to  ascertain  that  it  is  not  tised  inelositelf  j 
of  him  in  the  latter  instances  as  well  as  the  former.  Dr.  ^ 
proceeds  in  his  construction  on  the  tact  %vhich  is  knowta  froalj 
other  parts  of  the  prophecy^  and  from  the  other  Scriptun 
that  Christ  is  perfectly  holy  and  divine,  and  cannot  iheretbitj 
be  included  among  those  who  are  denoted  by  the  term,  wl 
it  is  appropriated  to  persons  who  are  irnperfecl :  and  it  is  t 
avoid  this  ascription  to  him  of  imp^irfeclion,  that  he  ab 
his  hypothesis  in  all  cases  where  the  term  denotes  lhc*#e  wli 
and  treats  it  as  then  wholly  excluding  him.     Bat  thia  i 
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that  there  is  as  absolute  proof  in  these  passages  that  Christ  is 
imperfect,  and  a  sinner,  as  there  is  in  others  that  he  is  per- 
fectly holy  and  divine.  This  result,  i9  which  his  hypothesis 
leads,  forms  therefore  the  most  ample  demonstration  of  its 
total  unsuitableness  to  th»  end  for  which  it  is  devised ;  as  it 
embarrasses  the  passages  it  is  employed  to  explain,  in  place  of 
relieving  them  from  what  are  thought  to  be  difficulties.  In 
truth,  however,  no  hypothesis  of  that  kind,  or  any  other,  is 
requisite  to  their  explanation.  Dr.  Alexander  treats  the  terms, 
"the  servant  of  Jehovah,**  "my  servant,**  and  "his  servant,** 
as  though  they  were  official  designations,  and  denoted  a  person 
or  persons  appointed  to  a  peculiar  office,  that  has  a  direct  re- 
lation to  men ;  much  like  the  term  prophet.  Mediator,  Re- 
deemer. That  we  are  persuaded  is  not  the  fact,  however.  It 
is  not  an  official  title.  It  does  not  designate  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  applied  in  his  relation  to  man,  but  in  his  relation  to 
God^  as  called  to  render  a  service  to  him ;  to  perform  some 
work  which  he  has  appointed ;  to  exercise  some  agency  or 
bring  some  end  to  pass,  the  accomplishment  of  which  is  em- 
braced in  his  scheme  of  providence,  whether  he  himself  is  the 
object  of  that  agency,  or  creatures.  It  is  an  appropriate  desig- 
nation, therefore,  taken  literally,  of  all  who  act  in  that  relation, 
whatever  the  rank  or  province  may  be  that  is  assigned  to 
them.  It  is  with  perfect  propriety  applied  to  Christ  as  the 
great  messenger  of  God,  appointed  by  him  to  make  known  his 
will,  and  accomplish  the  work  of  redemption  by  his  ministry 
and  death ;  and  is  with  equal  propriety  applied  to  all  others 
who  are  appointed,  or  required  to  render  him  a  service, 
whether  in  a  peculiar  office,  or  in  the  mere  relation  of  subjects. 
It  ma|B^  used  as  a  designation  of  the  Israelites  at  large,  who 
were  required  to  serve  him  as  his  chosen  people,  placed  by 
him  for  that  purpose  under  a  peculiar  administration,  invested 
with  peculiar  privileges,  and  called  to  peculiar  duties :  and  it 
may  also  be  applied  to  individuals,  who  were  appointed  to 
peiform  a  special  service  for  him  towards  that  people,  as  were 
Moses,  Joshua,  David,  Elijah,  and  the  other  prophets,  several 
of  whom  are  expressly  called  his  servants.  There  is  no  sin- 
gularity, therefore,  whatever,  nor  inconsistency  in  the  use  of 
the  term  in  some  passages  to  denote  Christ,  and  in  others  to 
designate  some  other  person  or  persons^  in  the  relation  of  a 
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nuDisler  or  ministers,  appointed  to  perform  some  ispecml  i^ori 
for  him ;  or  in  the  relation  of  subjects  of  his  sdmmistnitiuD 
over  his  chosen  people** 

Nor  is  it  used  in  such  a  manner  as  lo  leave  any  room  for 
doubt  whether  it  is  Christ,  or  some  oiber  person  or  persona,  to 
whom  it  is  apptied.  The  term,  "the  servant  of  Jehovah^"  it 
not  appropriated  to  any  one  but  Christ,  except  in  a  nngie  m* 
stance,  chapter  xlii*  19,  and  it  is  then  in  a  couneadcm,  as  wc 
shall  show,  which  renders  it  dear  that  it  h  not  lie  whom  it  ts 
employed  lo  designate.  In  chapter  xlix.  5,  ft,  where  Jehovah 
calls  him  "his  servant "  lie  is  dincriminated  from  the  Israalilei 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  the  term  is  not  used  to  ^ 
note  them  as  an  *' ideal  person^"'  or  complex  body.  **Aiid 
now  saith  Jehovah  that  formed  me  from  the  womb  to  be  Ws 
servant  to  restore  Jacob  to  him ;  though  Israel  should  Juit  be 
gathered  to  him,  yet  I  shall  be  glorious  in  the  sight  of  Jebo* 
vah,  and  my  God  shall  be  my  pratso*  Ue  also  saith,  ft  U 
too  small  a  thing  for  thee  to  be  my  servant  to  rake  tip  tin 
tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to  restore  the  preserved  of  Israel ;  I  have 
also  appointed  thee  to  be  a  light  to  the  nations,  to  be  my  snha* 
tion  to  the  end  of  the  earth."  The  servant  of  Jebovali  U  thui 
formally  distinffmshed  here  from  Jacob,  or  Israel.   In  the  oilier 
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The  imputation  of  blindness  and  deafness  most  certainly 
shows  that  Christ  is  not  the  person  whom  it  designates. 
There  is  no  sense  in  which  he  can  be  said  to  have  been  blind 
or  deaf  as  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  and  this  fact  refutes  Pro- 
iessor  A.'s  hypothesis,  that  it  is  a  title  of  Christ  and  the  church 
or  people  of  God  as  ^  an  ideal  person,**  or  complex  body.  How 
can  he  regard  it  as  such  a  title,  when,  by  his  admission,  it  cannot 
be  employed  to  denote  that  ideal  person  or  body,  but  only  cer- 
tain members  or  individuals  that  belong  to  it  ?  On  the  other 
band,  the  denominative, "  messenger,"  is  not  appropriate  to 
the  Israelites  at  large.  They  were  not,  as  Professor  A.  inti- 
mates, messengers  of  God  to  the  Qentiles,  any  more  assuredly 
than  their  prophets  were,  who  he  admits  ^  are  invariably 
represented  as  the  messengers  of  God  to  the  Jews  and  not  to 
the  Gentiles.** — p.  47.  They  had  not,  as  a  body,  or  as  mdivi- 
duals,  any  message  to  announce  to  the  Gentiles.  Such  an 
office  is  unsuited  to  a  people  as  a  people.  It  is  an  office  of 
individuals,  not  of  communities  or  nations.  It  must  denote, 
therefore,  some  one  person,  or  class  of  the  Israelites,  who  was 
a  messenger,  or  were  messengers  of  God  to  that  people  ;  and 
therefore  a  prophet,  or  prophets,  as  they  are  the  only  class 
who  are  denominated  messengers,  and  said  to  be  sent  to  them, 
each  one  of  them  having  an  immediate  call  to  the  office,  and 
receiving  from  him  the  message  which  he  was  to  communi- 
cate. There  is  no  ground,  however,  to  suppose  that  it  is  used 
to  denote  them  as  a  class.  There  is  no  indication  that  they 
were,  as  a  class,  obnoxious  to  the  imputation  of  blindness  and 
dea&ess ;  and  that  application  is  precluded  by  the  consideration 
that  this  servant  and  messenger  is  represented  as  contempo- 
rary with  Christ.  Is  it  not  then  John  Baptist,  to  whom  the 
passage  refers?  It  is  apparent  from  verse  1-7,  and  21,  that 
the  period  of  this  messenger  was  that  of  Christ's  ministry. 
It  is  predicted,  chap.  Hi.,  liii.,  that  Christ  should  appear  in  a 
form  so  different  from  that  which  the  nation  expected  he 
would  assume,  that  they  should  not  recognise  him.  It  is 
shown  in  the  gospels  that  John  felt  uncertain  whether  Christ 
was  in  truth  the  Messiah,  or  he  was  to  look  for  another ; 
indicating  that  his  views  of  the  Messiah  were  not  realized  in 
Christ  And  that  doubt  seems  to  imply  a  want  of  understand- 
ing like  that  imputed  in  the  text.    He  had  undoubtedly  heard 
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from  his  parents,  the  historj^  of  Christ's  annunciation  and 
birth,  and  knew  the  dem on st rations  that  were  then  giveD  thit 
he  was  the  Messiah.  He  heard  the  attestation  at  his  baptism^ 
that  he  was  the  beloved  Son  of  God,  beheld  the  Spirit  like  a 
dove  descend  on  him,  and  even  bon^  witoe^???  that  he  was  the 
Lamb  of  God,  whofse  advent  it  was  his  office  to  annou&cs^ 
He  was  andoobledly  aware,  al^\  of  the  great  eveUts  ©f 
Chriisl's  ministry.  The  phrase  accordingly,  the  devot©d[j  the 
perfect^  or  the  best  taught,  was  appropriate  to  him^  aad 
accords  with  Christ's  saying.  Among  those  that  are  bom 
of  women,  there  is  not  a  greater  prophet  than  John  the 
Baptist,  He  had  a  larger  underj^tanding  of  the  nature  of 
Christ's  person,  office^  and  kingdom,  manifestly  ffota  bii 
teachings,  than  any  other  prophet,  or  any  contemporary  among 
tbe  priests  and  rulers ;  and  yet^  notwithstanding  hj«  mtmtif  far 
a  just  judgment  respecting  him,  ha  needed,  or  at  least  desired 
confirmation  from  Christ  himself,  and  propounded  the  ques- 
tion doubtless,  **  Art  thou  he  that  should  come  T*'  in  »ficti  & 
state  of  mind,  that  it  would  not  have  surprised  him  greatly, 
had  he  received  an  answer  directing  him  to  look  for  anotliet. 
That  he  was  perplexed  with  his  appeai^ance  and  ministry,  il 
indicated  by  Christ's  reply ;  **  Blessed  is  he  that  is  not  o^endeJ 
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he  held  that  it  was  a  command  to  him  and  Barnabas,  in  the 
same  sense  that  it  was  a  prediction  or  declaration  of  the  pur- 
pose of  Christ's  interposition.  It  was  alleged  by  him,  we  pre- 
sume, not  as  the  command  he  had  received,  but  as  an  exem- 
plification or  proof  from  the  Scriptures,  which  the  Jews 
acknowledged,  of  God*s  design  that  Christ's  salvation  should 
be  preached  to  the  Gentiles.  The  command  to  which  he 
alluded,  was  probably  that  which  was  directly  addressed  to 
him  at  his  conversion,  and  at  his  commission  at  Antioch  to  go 
to  the  Gentiles.  **  And  I  said.  Who  art  thou,  Lord  ?  And  he 
said,  I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou  persecutest.  But  rise  and  stand 
upon  thy  feet ;  for  I  have  appeared  unto  thee  for  this  purpose, 
to  make  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness  both  of  these  things 
which  thou  hast  seen,  and  of  those  things  in  the  which  I  will 
appear  unto  thee  ;  delivering  thee  from  the  people,  and  from 
the  Gentiles  unto  whom  I  now  send  thee,  to  open  their  eyes^  and 
to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins, 
and  inheritance  among  them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith 
that  is  in  me." — Acts  xxvi.  15-18.  That  that  was  his  oflice, 
is  implied  also  in  the  commission  given  him  at  Antioch,  Acts 
xiii.  2-4.  The  language.  Acts  xxvi.  15-18,  resembles  in  a 
degree  that  of  Isaiah  xlii.  6,  and  yet  is  suited  to  the  special 
oflice  of  Paul  as  a  servant,  who  was  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
nations,  and  turn  them  unto  the  light ;  while  Christ  himself 
was  the  light  to  which  he  was  to  turn  them. 

Dr.  A.  again  advances  the  theory  of  an  ^  ideal  person  "  as 
denoted  by  the  term  servant,  chap.  1.  10,  p.  211.  It.  is,  we 
think,  however,  not  only  wholly  unnecessary  but  solecistical. 
The  passage  is  clear,  taken  in  its  obvious  sense.  ''Who 
among  you  is  a  fearer  of  Jehovah,  hearkening  to  the  voice  of 
his  servant ;  who  walketh  in  darkness  and  there  is  no  light  to 
him  7  Let  him  trust  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  lean  upon 
his  God."  The  servant  of  Jehovah  whose  voice  is  obeyed  by  the 
fearer  of  Jehovah,  is  doubtless  Christ,  as  Dr.  A.  himself  ad- 
mits. The  fearer  of  Jehovah  is  discriminated  not  only  from 
him,  but  from  the  Israelites  at  large  also,  as  an  individual  that 
either  exerts  a  peculiar  agency  towards  Christ,  or  else  that 
walks  in  darkness.    What  then  can  be  more  mistaken  and 
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incongruous^  than  to  suppose  that  the  term  servant  of  Jeho- 
yah,  which  thus  denotes  a  person  that  is  the  object  of  fear  to 
another  person,  who — ^this  second  person — is  himself  distin- 
guished from  all  others  with  whom  he  is  associated,  is  yet 
after  all  the  title  of  an  ideal  person,  or  complex  body  that  in- 
cludes all  these  individuals  ?  If  these  persons  are  not  distin- 
guished from  each  other  as  individuals,  and  exhibited  as  in 
peculiar  relations  to  one  another^  it  were  vain  to  attempt  a 
discrimination  of  persons.     Yet  Dr.  Alexander  says : — 

<<  On  this  hypothesis,  the  servant  of  Jehovah  here  referred  to  is  tl^ 
same  ideal  person  who  appears  at  the  beginning  of  the  forty-ninth 
and  forty-second  chapters,  namely,  the  Messiah  and  bis  People  as 
his  type  and  representative,  to  whose  instructions  in  the  name  of 
God,  the  world  must  hearken,  if  it  would  be  saved.  The  questioo 
which  part  of  the  complex  person  here  predominates,  must  be  deter- 
mined  by  observing  what  is  said  of  him.  If  the  exhortation  of  the 
verse  were  naturally  applicable  to  the  world  at  large,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  chosen  people,  then  the  latter  might  be  readily 
supposed  to  be  included  under  the  description  of  the  servant  of  Jeho- 
vah. But  as  the  terms  employed  appear  to  be  descriptive  of  the 
people  of  Jehovah,  or  of  some  considerable  class  among  them,  the 
most  probable  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  by  the  servant  of  Jehovah, 
we  are  licre  to  understand  the  Head,  as  distinguished  from  the  Body, 
with  a  secondary  reference,  perhaps,  to  iiis  official  representatives, 
so  far  as  he  employs  them  in  communicating  even  with  the  Body 
itself."— Vol.  ii.,  p.  211. 

But  if  this  assemblage  of  individuals  is  exhibited  as  one  ideal 
person,  how  can  one  of  them  be  represented  as  the  object  of 
obedience  to  another  of  them,  who  is  himself  individualized 
and  discriminated  from  all  the  rest  among  whom  he  dwelt,  as 
though  a  fearer  of  Jehovah,  and  obeying  his  servant, — yet, 
walking  in  darkness,  and  having  no  light  ?  His  theory  on 
this  subject  is  undoubtedly,  then,  erroneous. 

As  he  thus  contemplates  the  people  of  God,  whether 
Israelites  or  Gentiles,  as  exhibited  in  the  prophecy  as  an  ideal 
person,  he  naturally  regards  the  several  names  of  that  ancient 
people  and  their  city,  as  used  in  conformity  with  that  idea ; 
and  interprets  them  accordingly,  not  of  the  Israelites,  people 
of  Jerusalem,  Zion,  and  Jerusalem,  which  they  literally  mean. 
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but  of  the  people  of  God  of  all  nations  and  ages.     He  says  of 
this  hypothesis. 

"  It  supposes  the  main  subject  of  these  prophecies,  or  rather  of 
this  prophecy,  to  be  the  church  or  people  of  God,  considered  in  its 
members  and  its  head,  in  its  design,  its  origin,  its  progress,  its  vicissi- 
tudes, its  consummation,  in  its  various  relations  to  God  and  to  the 
world,  both  as  a  field  of  battle  and  a  field  of  labor,  an  enemy's 
country  to  be  conquered,  and  an  inheritance  to  be  secured." — Intro. 
Vol.  ii.,  p.  xxix. 

"  If  this  be  a  correct  view  of  the  structure  of  these  prophecies, 
nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  or  unfriendly  to  correct  interpreta- 
tion, than  the  idea,  which  appears  to  form  the  basis  of  some  expo- 
sitions, that  the  primary  object,  in  the  Prophet's  view,  is  Israel  as  a 
race  or  nation,  and  that  its  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  relations  are 
entirely  adventitious  and  subordinate.  The  natural  result  of  this 
erroneous  supposition,  is  a  constant  disposition  to  give  everything  a 
national  and  local  sense.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  names  so  frequently  occurring,  Zion,  Jerusalem,  Judah  ;  all  of 
which,  according  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  must  be  understood, 
whenever  it  is  possible,  as  meaning  nothing  more  than  the  hill,  the 
city,  and  the  land,  which  they  originally  designate.  This  error  has 
even  been  pushed  by  some  to  the  irrational  extreme  of  making  Israel 
as  a  race  ,the  object  of  the  promise,  afler  their  entire  separation  from 
the  church,  and  their  reduction  for  the  time  being  to  the  same  posi- 
tion with  the  sons  of  Ishmael  and  of  Esau.  That  this  view  should 
be  taken  by  the  modern  Jews,  in  vindication  of  their  own  continued 
unbelief,  is  not  so  strange  as  its  adoption  by  some  Christian  writers, 
even  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own  interpretation  of  former 
prophecies,  almost  identical  in  form  and  substance 

"  The  claim  of  this  mode  of  interpretation  to  the  praise  of  strict- 
ness and  exactness  is  a  false  one,  if  the  Israel  of  prophecy  is  not  the 
nation  as  such  merely,  but  the  nation  as  the  temporary  framework 
of  the  church  ;  and  if  the  promises  addressed  to  it,  in  forms  derived 
firom  this  transitory  state,  were  nevertheless  meant  to  be  perpetual, 
and  must  be  therefore  independent  of  all  temporary  local  restric- 
tioDS.  The  true  form  of  the  prophecies  in  this  respect  cannot  be 
more  strongly  and  explicitly  set  forth  than  in  the  words  of  the  apos- 
tle when  he  says,  *  God  hath  not  cast  away  his  people  which  he 
foreknew  ;' — '  Israel  hath  not  obtained  that  which  he  secketh  for,  but 
the  election  hath  obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were  blinded;'   *not  as 
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though  the  Word  of  God  hath  taken  none  effect,  for  they  are  not  all 
Israel  which  are  of  Israel.'  " — Intro.  Vol.  ii.,  p.  xxxi. 

He  tfius  regards  Zion,  Jerusalem,  Israel,  the  tribes  of  Jacob, 
my  people,  and  other  terms  of  the  kind,  as  denoting  what 
they  literally  mean — the  city  Jerusalem,  or  its  population  and 
the  Israelites,  only  when  the  context  shows  that  the  events 
treated  of  had  already  taken  place,  or  were  to  take  place 
before  or  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  worship  and  state, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  new  dispensation,  and  conquest  and 
dispersion  of  the  nation  by  the  Romans.  In  all  other  instan- 
ces, he  interprets  them  as  denoting,  not  Jerusalem,  or  the 
Israelitish  nation,  but  the  true  people  of  God,  irrespective  of 
the  consideration  whether  they  are  Israelites  or  Gentiles. 
This  hypothesis,  however,  like  the  other,  is  in  our  judgment 
embarrassed  by  insuperable  objections.  It  proceeds,  at  least 
virtually,  on  the  assumption^  that  the  literal  Zion,  people  oj 
Jerusalem,  and  Israelitish  nation^  are  in  .these  instances  used 
as  representatives  of  the  true  people  of  God  under  the  Chris* 
tian  dispensation,  on  the  principle  of  symholixation,  by  which 
agents,  acts,  events,  and  conditions  of  one  order^  denoU 
agents,  acts,  events,  and  conditions  of  another  of  an  analogous 
nature.  Such  is  undoubtedly  the  mode  in  which  they  and 
what  is  affirmed  of  them  are  used,  if  they  are  employed  to  ^ 
denote  corresponding  persons  and  events  in  the  Christian 
church  ;  for  the  Zion,  Jerusalem,  and  Israel  of  the  passages, 
in  which  the  things  interpreted  by  Dr.  A.  of  the  church,  are 
affirmed,  are  most  certainly  the  literal  Zion,  Jerusalem,  or 
their  people,  and  the  Israelites. 

Thus  in  the  passage,  chap.  xl.  1,2.  "  Comfort  ye,  my  peo- 
ple, saith  your  God :  speak  to  the  heart  of  Jerusalem,**  as  Dr. 
A.  translates  it ;  or  **  soothingly**  according  to  Mr.  Henderson, 
— Jerusalem  is  used  by  metonymy  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  and  means,  as  well  as  the  word  people,  the  literal  Israel- 
ites. This  Dr.  A.  admits.  "  Jerusalem  is  here  put  for  the 
church  or  chosen  people,  whose  metropolis  it  was,  and  for 
whose  sake  the  place  itself  was  precious  in  the  sight  of  God.** 
— p.  2.  If  it  is  put  for  the  chosen  people  whose  metropolis  it 
was,  it  is  of  course  put  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  or  at 
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least  of  the  land  of  which  that  city  was  the  capital ;  and  they 
were  Jews^  or  Israelites,  not  Gentiles.  It  is  apparent  from 
the  announcement  to  Jerusalem — ^^her  warfare  is  accom- 
jdishedf  her  iniquity  is  pardoned,''  that  they  were  the  people 
of  whose  sins  and  punishment  the  prophet  had  spoken  in  his 
former  predictions  and  denunciations;  and  they  were  the 
people  of  Judea  and  Jerusalem.  That  is  shown,  also,  by  the 
passage  that  immediately  follows,  which  had  its  fulfilment  in 
the  ministry  of  John  Baptist  among  the  literal  Jews.  It  is 
apparent  from  the  ninth  verse  also,  in  which  Zion  and  Jeru- 
salem are  put  by  metonymy  for  the  people  of  that  city ;  and 
the  cities  of  Judah  for  their  population ;  as  is  seen  from  the  com- 
mand : "  Behold  your  God !"  and — whether,  as  Dr.  A.  represents^ 
the  city  be  considered  as  addressed  by  the  prophet,  or  the 
prophet  be  regarded  as  addressing  the  herald, — *^  Gret  thee  up 
upon  a  high  mountain,  bringer  of  good  news  to  Jerusalem ;" 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  true  construction ;  as  it  were  incon- 
gruous to  represent  the  literal  city  as  ascending  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  or  any  other  mountain,  and  addressing  the  other  cities. 
It  is  the  herald  from  the  wilderness,  who  announces  the 
arrival  of  Jehovah,  doubtless,  as  in  the  third  verse ;  and  he 
announces  it  to  Jerusalem,  as  the  glad  tidings  were  address- 
ed to  her  in  the  first.  That  it  is  the  literal  city,  or  its 
population  that  is  the  subject  of  the  passage,  is  further 
indicated  by  Dr.  A.  in  his  remarks  on  the  theory  that,  **  Zioa 
or  Jerusalem  herself  is  represented  as  the  bearer  of  good 
tidings  to  the  towns  of  Judah."  **  This  construction  is  further 
recommended  by  the  beautiful  personification,  which  it 
introduces  of  the  Holy  City,  as  the  seat  of  the  true  religion, 
and  the  centre  of  the  church.  The  oflice  here  ascribed  to  it 
is  the  same  that  is  recognised  in  chap.  ii.  8,  the  law  shall  go 
forth  from  Zion^  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem* 
•  •  .  The  explanation  of  Jerusalem  and  Zion  as  meaning 
Ibeir  inhabitants  among  the  captivity,  is  still  more  arbitrary 
here  than  in  verse  2,  because  no  reason  can  be  given  why 
the  exiles  from  the  Holy  City  should  be  called  upon  to  act  as 
heralds  to  the  others,  whereas  there  is  a  beautifiil  poetical 
propriety  in  giving  that  ofiice  to  the  Holy  City  itself — p.  0. 
If  Uie  literal  city  were,  as  he  thus  holds,  perscmified  in  the 
passage,  the  literal  city  undoubtedly  and  nothing  else 
VOL.  I* — ^!»o.  nr.  87 
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would  be  the  subject  addressed  under  its  name.  In  like 
manner  Jacob  and  Israel,  v,  27,  stand  for  the  Israelitisb 
people,  the  descendants  of  Jacob.  "*  The  two  names  of  the 
patriarch  arc  here  combined,"  Dr.  A.  says,  "as  in  many 
other  case?,  to  describe  his  offspring.** — p.  28,  Whoever, 
then,  the  persons  or  body  may  be,  whom  the  Israelites  r©pit- 
sent,  if  they  are  used  as  representatives  of  a  different  body  or 
order  from  themselves,  there  is  no  room  for  question  that  the 
persons  of  ^vhom  these  passages  literally  treat,  are  the  people 
of  Israel.  Zion  and  Jerusalem  are  often  proper  names  by 
metonymy,  in  the  usa^e  of  the  prophet^  of  the  people  of  that 
city ;  and  Jac*>b  atid  Israel  proper  names  of  the  Uraelitish 
people  ;  as  the  phrase  "  my  people"  is  descriptive  of  them  ai 
his  covenant  peo|>le. 

So,  also,  they  vvlio  are  denoted  by  the  names  Israel  and  Jacob, 
chap,  xli,  8,  9,  14,  are  literal  Israelites^  obviously  from  the 
express  description  of  them  as  "  the  seed  of  Abraham,"  and  as 
his  servant  ^vllom  he  had  called  and  chosen.  This  Dr.  A. 
admits,  "  The  prominent  idea  is  still  that  of  the  contrast 
between  Israel  as  tlie  people  of  God,  and  the  heathen  as  his  ene- 
mies."—[h  36  i  They  a  re  used  in  the  same  sense  likewise,  chap. 
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described  as  his  descendants." — p.  60.  ^  He  now  resumeSi*' 
y  21,  ^  the  tone  of  promise  and  encouragement  with  which  the 
chapter  opens,  and  assures  the  chosen  people,  here  personified 
as  Israel  or  Jacob,  that  having,  been  constituted  such  by 
Jehovah  for  a  special  purpose,  they  could  not  cease  to  be  the 
objects  of  his  watchful  care.** — p.  102.  **  The  thing  done,**  t. 
33,  ^is  what  is  mentioned  in  the  last  clause,  i.  e.  the  redemp- 
tion of  Israel,  including  the  deliverance  from  exile  in  Babylon, 
bat  not  confined  to  it." — ^p.  103.  This  is  shown  also  in  v.  26, 
in  which  Jerusalem  is  spoken  of  as  a  literal  city  that  should  be 
built ;  and  in  v.  28,  in  which  Cyrus  is  mentioned  as  fulfilling 
the  will  of  God,  in  ordering  the  restoration  of  the  city  and  re- 
erection  of  the  temple. — p.  106.  Their  use  in  this  sense  is 
equally  clear  in  the  prophecy,  chap.  xlv.  4,  in  relation  to 
Cyrus,  and  is  so  construed  by  Professor  A.  **The  great 
theme  of  the  prophecy  is  still  the  relation  of  Israel  to  Grod  as 
his  chosen  people,  and  to  the  nations  as  a  source  or  medium 
of  saving  knowledge." — p.  100.  They  are  used  in  the  same 
sense  also  chap.  xlvi.  3,  and  chap,  xlviii.  1,  12,  20.  That  is 
their  meaning,  chap.  xlix.  3,  5,  6,  indisputably  from  their  dis- 
crimination from  the  Gentiles.  And  that  is  their  meaning,  and 
is  so  regarded  by  Dr.  A.  in  all  'the  other  passages  in  which 
they  occur.  Thus  on  chap.  li.  2,  3, ''  for  God  hath  comforted 
Zion,"  he  says,  ^  we  are  here  to  understand  by  Zion,  Jehovah's 
people,  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  the  sanctuary,  and  the 
symboL"— p.  218.  And  v.  4,  11,  16,  17,  also  pp.  219,  228, 
229.  So  also  chap.  lii.  1, 2,  7,  9,  they  denote  God's  people 
whom  he  had  allowed  to  be  carried  into  captivity,  and  whom 
he  was  to  restore.  So  likewise  chap.  Iviii.  1.  It  is  his  people, 
and  the  house  of  Jacob  who  are  to  be  told  of  their  trans- 
gressions and  sins.  So  also  chap.  Ixv.  9, 18,  19,  it  is  the  seed 
of  Jacob,  and  an  heir  of  Judah  who  are  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
there  promised.  Aijd,  finally,  they  are  used  in  the  same  sense, 
chap.  Ixvi.  1-6,8,  9, 10,  manifestly  from  the  mention  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  allusion  to  the  temple  and  sacrifices.  It  is  clear  then 
beyond  all  disputation,  that  the  persons  who  are  denoted  by 
these  terms,  who  are  distinguished  from  the  Gentiles,  and  of 
whom  the  events  predicted  in  the  passages  ai^  directly 
afllrmed,  are  the  Israelites,  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and 
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God's  ancient  chosen  people.     And  this  is  as  folly  recog- 
nised by  Dr.  A,  as  it  is  asserted  by  us. 

It  is  equally  certain,  alsOj  that  the  names  Zion  and  Jenisa* 
lem,  when  employed  to  denote  a  piace^  instead  of  its  popula* 
lion,  denote  the  literal  material  city^  Jerusaleirij  the  capital  of 
the  Israelites,  This  follows  of  necessity^  from  the  use  of  the 
names  Jacob  and  Israel,  to  denote  the  Israelites,  as  they  are 
employed  in  connexion  with  each  other  and  in  reference  lothe 
same  people.  The  Jerusalem^  chapter  xliv<  26,  28,  is  the 
Jerusalem  of  Judea,  that  was  to  be  raised  from  her  ruins,  and 
whose  temple  was  to  be  rebuilt  by  Cyrus-  The  Zion,  chapter 
3clvi.  13j  to  which  God  was  to  give  his  salvation,  is  the  Zion 
of  *^  Israel,  his  glory,"  and  therefore  Jerusalem  of  Jadea. 
The  Zion,  chapter  U.  3,  is  a  Zion  that  has  ruins,  a  waste,  and  i 
desert,  wliich  God  is  to  convert  into  a  garden,  and  to  which 
hiii  ransomed  are  to  return,  v.  11,  and  is  therefore  the  literaJ 
Jerusalem.  It  is  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city^  chapter  liJ.  l,iiito 
which  the  un circumcised  are  no  more  to  enter ;  to  which  glad 
tidings  are  to  be  annnunced  from  the  mountains,  t.  7;  and 
whose  ruins  are  to  sing,  v.  9.  It  is  Zion,  the  city  of  Jehovili, 
that  is  the  subject  of  the  prophecy,  chapter  li*  1—14,  as  it  is 
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strength  of  the  expressions,  put  into  the  mouth  of  her  re- 
pentant enemies.  The  old  Jerusalem  was  not  merely  a  holy 
place,  a  city  of  Jehovah,  but  tlie  holy  place,  the  city  of 
JehoTah,''  pp.  385,  386.  It  is  certain,  then,  from  the  manner 
in  which  these  two  classes  of  names  are  used,  that  the  people 
whom  the  first  denotes  are  literal  Israelites,  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, the  ancient  chosen  people  of  God,  in  contradistinction 
from  all  other  nations  ;  and  that  the  city  called  Zion  and  Jeru- 
salem, of  which  the  prophecy  treats,  is  the  literal  capital  of 
the  Israelites,  in  which  their  temple  was  built,  in  which  they 
ofiered  their  sacrifices,  and  which  was  to  be  made  desolate 
by  the  dispersion  and  captivity  of  its  people. 

As  the  literal  Israelites,  then,  and  their  capital  city  and 
land,  are  the  literal  subjects  of  the  aflirmations  and  predictions 
of  these  passages,  it  is  apparent  that  so  far  as  they  are  not  to 
be  the  literal  subjects  of  the  things  foreshown  in  them,  they 
must  be  used  as  mere  representatives  of  diflferent  persons  and 
places,  on  the  same  pft-inciple  as  in  the  visions  of  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  and  John,  symbolic  agents  and  acts  of  one  species  are 
employed  as  representatives  of  actors  and  actions  of  another. 
This  theory,  seems,  from  his  remarks  on  chapter  Ix.  1,  to  be 
formally  entertained  by  Dr.  A-  Arise,  be  light ;  for  thy 
light  has  come^  and  the  glory  of  Jehovah  has  risen  upon  thee. 
^  These  are  the  words,  not  of  a  prophetic  chorus,  as  Vitringa 
imagines,  but  of  Isaiah,  speaking  in  the  name  of  Grod  to  Zioli, 
or  Jerusalem,  not  merely  as  a  city,  nor  even  as  a  capital,  but 
as  the  centre,  representative,  and  symbol  of  the  church  or 
chosen  people.'*  p.  370.  But  whether  he  specifically  enter- 
tains this,  or  not,  there  is  no  other  hypothesis  on  which  it  can, 
in  any  consistency  with  the  laws  of  language,  be  supported. 
If  the  people  who  are  the  literal  subjects  of  the  prophecy,  are 
not  used  as  symbols  of  a  diflferent  order  of  persons,  but  stand 
simply  for  themselves,  then  it  must  be  held  that  whatever  it 
may  be,  they  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  that  which  is  aflirmed 
and  predicted  of  them.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  language 
is  highly  figurative,  yet  there  is  no  mere  figure  by  which  that 
which  is  affirmed  of  them  can  represent,  not  what  is  to  befall 
them,  but  what  is  to  befall  some  other  persons  or  people.  That 
that  which  is  foreshown  is  expressed  in  metaphorical  language, 
does  not  affect  the  certainty  that  they  are  to  be  \\a  ^>iV^^Vik\ 
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as  the  figure  always  lies  in  the  predicate — ^not  in  the  subject 
to  which  it  h  applied.  There  is  no  medium  by  which  that 
which  is  affirmed  of  tliem,  can  be  truly  and  eicclusively  a  pre- 
diction respecting  a  different  order  of  persons,  but  that  of 
symbolizalion,  by  which  they  are  representatives  of  those 
whom  the  predictions  respect*  The  hypothesis,  however,  that 
they  are  employed  as  symbols  of  a  diflerent  and  analogota 
class  of  person?^,  is  wliolly  untenable. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  entirely  gratuitous.  There  are  no 
indications  in  the  prophecy  itself  that  they  are  used  as  mere 
representatives.  There  are  no  interpretations  given  of  its 
actors  and  events,  that  exhibit  them  as  employed  as  substi- 
tutes for  others  of  a  different  order.  To  assume  therefore  that 
they  are  employed  as  symbols,  is  wholly  needless,  in  order  to 
give  a  natural  and  probable  sense  to  the  predictions,  and  is 
thence  wholly  unauthorized  and  inadmissible.  Why  should 
the  agents  and  events  of  this  part  of  the  prophecy  be  consi- 
dered as  representative,  any  more  than  those  of  any  other! 
Why  should  this  hypothesis  in  regard  to  the  prophecy  al 
large,  be  any  more  entertained,  than  those  Dn  A.  so  justly 
rejects,  on  w^hich  Cocceius^  Vitringa,  and  others  proceeded,  in 
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and  the  prophets  explained  their  meaniDg ;  and  those  of  Eze- 
kiel  were  designed  as  exemplifications  of  the  predictions 
which  he  had  already  uttered  in  words,  instead  of  a  revelation 
of  that  of  which  they  had  before  had  no  intimation.  The  only 
other  instances  of  the  use  of  substitutes,  occur  in  prophecies 
that  are  not  symbolical,  but  are  expressed  wholly  in  language 
either  literal  or  figurative,  and  in  all  such  instances  they  are 
used,  as  is  shown  in  the  article  on  figurative  language,  like 
comparisons  and  metaphors,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  illus- 
tration. But  the  agents  and  actions  presented  in  Isaiah's 
predictions,  have  neither  of  these  marks,  which  they  would 
possess  were  they  representative.  They  were  not  exhibited 
to  him  in  vision,  in  the  manner  in  which  Daniel  saw  the 
great  beasts  emerging  from  the  sea,  or  John  beheld  the 
horsemen,  the  wild  beasts,  the  locusts,  and  other  symbols 
of  the  Apocalypse.  Nor  did  the  prophet  himself,  nor  any 
one  else,  act  out  in  his  presence,  the  agency  which  he 
describes,  in  order  to  exemplify  the  acts  and  events  which  he 
foretold.  They  are  exhibited  as  future,  not  narrated  as  having 
been  already  beheld.  It  is  as  inconsistent,  therefore,  with  the 
media  through  which  the  predictions  are  made,  to  regard  them 
as  representative,  as  it  were  with  those  of  any  other  prophe- 
cies to  ascribe  to  them  that  oflice.  It  is  to  violate  alike  the 
laws  of  language  and  of  representative  agents ;  to  annihilate 
the  distinction  between  words  and  symbols  as  a  medium  of 
prediction  ;  and  yield  a  sanction  to  as  wild  a  misinterpretation 
of  the  prophecies,  as  any  of  which  the  most  lawless  and  fana- 
tical have  been  guilty. 

In  the  third  place,  were  it  granted  that  Zion,  the  Israelites, 
and  the  acts  and  events  that  are  predicted  of  them,  are  used 
as  representatives  of  places,  agents,  and  events,  that  differ 
from  themselves,  then  Dr.  A.'s  construction  would  be  inad- 
missible, inasmuch  as  the  literal  return  of  the  Israelites  to 
Jerusalem,  and  the  re-erection  of  that  city,  would  be  as  indis- 
pensable in  order  to  the  verification  of  the  prediction,  as 
though  the  prophecy  were  literal  instead  of  representative. 
If  Jerusalem,  her  population,  and  the  Israelitish  nation  are 
used  as  representatives,  then  the  acts  and  events  that  are 
predicated  of  them,  must  also  be  representative.  Otherwise, 
nothing  would  be  predicted  of  the  agents  whom  they  severally 
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represent.  And  those  acts  and  events  must  be  representa* 
tive  of  a  difTerent  species,  or  else  the  acts  and  events  foretold 
of  those  whom  they  symbolize  would  be  precisely  like  those 
that  are  ascribed  to  themselves.  But  that  would  make  them 
symboHze  a  gathering  of  the  Gentiles  instead  of  Israelites  io 
the  places  denoted  by  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  and  the  re- 
erection  and  inhabitation  of  the  city  represented  by  Jerusalem, 
by  the  Gentiles,  instead  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  which  is  impossi- 
ble ;  as  those  who  are  to  be  gathered  there  from  the  east  and 
the  west,  are  distinguished  from  the  Gentiles,  who  are  only  to 
favor  and  aid  their  return,  not  to  be  subjects  of  that  restora- 
tion itself.  But  if  the  events  and  acts  predicated  of  Zion,the 
people  of  Jerusalem,  and  Israel,  are  representative,  as  well  as 
that  city  and  the  nation,  then  those  acts  must  be  Uterally 
exerted  by  them,  and  the  events  of  which  they  are  exhibited 
as  the  subjects,  must  actually  befall  them,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  caj»able  of  that  representative  office;  and  must  have 
existence,  therefore,  before  that  which  they  foreshow  of  a 
different  species  can  take  place.  That  is  an  invariable  Jaw  of 
representative  prediction.  All  the  acts  of  the  symbolic  agents 
in  the  visions  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Zechariah,  and  John,  that 
•tentative  id'  the  acts  that  were  to  be  exerted  by  ibe 
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seDtatives,  yet  what  Dr.  A.  exhibits  as  the  reprejpntative 
objects,  are  not  adapted  to  the  symbolization  of  such  agents, 
actfli  and  events,  as  he  regards  them  as  foreshowing,  inasmuch 
as  they  do  not  sustain  to  them  the  requisite  analogy.  If  they 
are  used  as  representatives,  there  must  be  a  correlation 
between  them,  and  that  which  they  symboh'ze.  Agents  must 
represent  agents ;  acts  denote  acts ;  events  events ;  and 
places,  if  used  in  that  relation,  denote  places;  and  the 
represented  agents,  acts,  and  places,  must  be  of  a  character 
analogous  to  those  by  which  they  are  represented.  If  the 
representative  agent  is  an  apostate,  the  agent  or  agents  repre- 
sented must  also  be  apostates,  though  of  a  difiering  order.  If 
the  symbolic  agent  is  exhibited  as  chastened,  those  who  are 
represented  must  also  be  exhibited  as  punished  for  their 
oflfences,  though  in  a  different  form.  If  the  representative 
repents  and  returns  to  God,  so  also  must  those  whom  he  per- 
sonates in  a  different  but  resembling  manner.  But  no  such 
correspondence  subsists  between  Jerusalem  itself,  or  the 
people  of  that  city,  and  the  Israelites,  and  that  which  he  re- 
gards them  as  representing.  He  treats  the  material  city, 
Zion,  or  Jerusalem,  as  the  symbol  of  the  system  of  worship  of 
which  it  was  the  scene.  He  says  on  chap.  Ixii.  10.  '*  Pass, 
pass  through  the  gates^  clear  the  way  of  the  people^  raise  high, 
raise  high  the  highway,  free  it  from  stones,  raise  a  banner 
over  the  nations.^  **  Pass  through  the  gates,"  neither  means 
**go  out  of  them,"  nor  "go  into  them,"  "but  go  through  them, 
leaving  the  direction  to  be  gathered  from  the  context,  which, 
combined  with  the  analogy  of  chap.  Ivii.  14,  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  what  is  here  described  is  the  entrance  of  the  nations 
into  Zion,  or  the  church.^  **  It  may  therefore  be  alleged 
in  opposition  to  the  views  which  have  been  quoted,  with  as 
much  plausibility  at  least,  that  this  is  not  a  prediction  of  the 
former  restoration  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  or  of  their  future 
restoration  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  of  the  increase  of 
the  church,  or  chosen  people  by  the  accession  of  the  Gentiles. 
The  gates  are  then  the  gates  of  the  ideal  Zion  or  Jerusalem,  the 
passage  is  an  inward,  not  an  outward  passage,  and  the  exhor- 
tation of  the  text  is  one  to  all  concerned,  or  who  have  the 
opportunity  to  take  away  obstructions  and  facilitate  their  en- 
trance,"  pp.  410, 411.    But  that  is  not  in  accoid^xia^  ^\\.Vw 
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analoiry*  If  it  is  in  its  relations  as  a  place^ — not  as  the  name, 
by  metonvTriy,  of  its  population — that  it  is  used  as  a  symbol, it 
is  as  ihe  scene  of  the  worship  which  God  had  instituted  there, 
that  it  is  used,  as  it  is  in  Rev*  xi.  2  \  and  that  which  it  denotes 
must  be  a  scene,  or  ifie  scenes,  of  the  differing  homage  of  Lhe 
Christian  uhureh,  Avhich  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual.  lie  regards  the  worshippers  also  in  the  Jewist 
temple,  ns  tlie  representatives  of  pure  worshippers  m  the 
Chrisitian  church.  But  that  is  not  in  accordance  with  analogj'. 
If  the  Israel itish  church  of  Isaiah's  time  is  employed  as  a 
symbol  of  worshippers,  it  must  be  of  a  church  of  a  character 
and  e audition  that  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  symbol 
There  is  no  correspondence  between  an  apostate  worshipper 
and  a  true  one,  between  one  who  adores  an  idol,  and  one  who 
adores  Jehovah.  Tlie  acts  and  the  objects  of  homage  presents 
contrast  instead  of  a  resemblance.  As  then  the  Israelites^ 
whom  Dr.  A.  regards  as  symbolizing  the  Christian  church, 
were  a]>ostates  from  God,  worshippers  of  idols,  and  guilty  of 
other  great  crimes,  the  church  which  they  denote,  if  they  are 
symbfds,  must  he  an  apostate  church  that  worships  false  gods, 
and  is  uuilty  of  other  ofTcuces  resembling  those  of  the  Israel- 
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which  he  places  on  the  prophecy,  and  is  in  every  relation 
untenable. 

On  what  pnnciple  then  is  the  prophecy  to  be  expounded  T 
Who  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  great  events  which  it  fore- 
shows ?  And  what  are  those  events  7  We  answer ;  it  is  to 
be  interpreted  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  language ;  and  accord- 
ingly, the  persons  of  whom  the  predictions  literally  treat,  are 
to  l>e  the  authors  of  the  acts  and  subjects  of  the  events  which 
are  foretold  of  them :  the  scenes  of  those  acts  and  events,  are 
to  be  what  the  names  properly  denote ;  and  the  acts  and 
events  themselves,  such  as  the  terms  by  which  they  are  ex- 
pressed, and  other  means  by  which  they  are  indicated,  import 
According  to  the  established  laws  of  speech.  Jerusalem 
therefore  as  a  city,  is  to  be  the  scene  and  subject  of  everything 
that  is  predicated  of  it  as  a  material  city,  the  capital  of  the 
Israelitish  nation.  The  population  of  that  city  are  to  exert  all 
the  acts,  and  be  the  subjects  of  all  the  events,  that  are  ascribed 
to  them  as  her  population.  The  Israelites  who  are  dispersed 
among  the  nations,  are  to  act  the  parts  also,  and  be  the  sub- 
jects of  the  events,  that  are  affirmed  of  them  as  exiles  or  cap- 
tives, and  as  returning  to  Judea.  And  the  Gentile  nations 
are  in  like  manner  to  exert  the  agencies,  and  be  the  subjects 
of  the  events,  and  no  others,  in  verification  of  the  prophecy, 
that  are  affirmed  of  them.  There  is  no  medium  between 
this,  and  the  assumption,  either  that  the  names  by  which 
they  are  denoted  are  used  metonymically  or  metaphorically : 
or  else  that  the  agents,  places,  acts,  and  events  are  em- 
ployed as  symbols  of  agents,  places,  acts,  and  events,  of  a 
different  order. 

The  first  is  most  assuredly  unauthorized.  Such  a  suppo- 
sition is,  in  the  first  place,  wholly  gratuitous.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  ground  for  regarding  the  names  of  these  agents, 
places,  and  acts,  as  used  by  metonymy  for  a  different  set, 
any  more  than  there  is  for  such  an  hypothesis  in  respect  to 
names  that  occur  in  the  narratives  of  the  gospels,  the 
acts  of  the  apostles,  and  the  epistles ;  and  the  assumption  is 
as  lawless,  and  as  subversive  of  all  certainty  and  truth  in 
respect  to  the  prophecy,  as  a  similar  theory  were  in  respect 
to  the  narratives  and  representations  of  the  New  Testament 
Such  a  theory  will  now  be  advocated  by  no  one. 
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In  the  next  place,  that  hypothesis  is  substantially  that  on 
which  Cocceius  proceeded,  who  without  formally  advandng 
it,  in  fact  treated  the  names  of  the  prophecy,  as  though  they 
stood  fur  the  names  of  the  different  persons  and  places  of 
which  he  expounded  them.  Whether  he  regarded  them  as 
used  by  metonymy,  for  the  names  of  the  agents  and  places  he 
supposes  them  to  denote,  or  conceived  that  the  persons  and 
places  were  used  as  symbols  of  the  latter  class,  the  result  was 
the  same.  That  false,  capricious,  and  absurd  theory,  no  one 
will  now  undertake  to  support.  It  is  as  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  symbolization  as  it  is  with  those  of  philology,  and 
makes  the  prophecy  the  mere  vehicle  of  expressing  any  mean- 
ing, however  groundless  or  preposterous,  which  the  ignorance, 
whim,  or  fanaticism  of  the  expositor,  may  choose  to  ascribe 
to  it. 

In  the  third  place,  Zion  and  Jerusalem,  it  is  admitted  by 
Dr.  A.  and  others,  are  in  fact  in  several  instances  used  by 
metonymy,  for  the  i)opulation  of  that  city.  They  cannot, 
therefore,  in  those  instances,  be  used  by  another  interposition 
of  that  figure,  for  another  set  of  persons.  Such  a  use,  if  it 
were  supposed,  could  not  be  proved;  and  the  supposition  is 
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that  city ;  precisely  as  when  a  woman  is  used  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  city  or  people,  that  which  is  affirmed  of  her,  is 
suited  to  her  nature  as  a  woman.  The  names  Zion,  Jerusa- 
lem, Israel,  house  of  Jacob,  tribes  of  Israel,  cannot  be  used, 
therefore,  by  metonymy,  for  another  set  of  persons  or  things, 
masmuch  as  the  things  affirmed  of  them  are  suited  to  their 
own  peculiar  nature,  character,  and  condition,  and  not  those 
of  any  other  class  of  persons  or  things.  Jerusalem  is  a  city 
in  ruins,  that  has  a  high  mountain  at  hand,  and  a  desert  in 
the  vicinity,  that  sustains  a  relation  to  Lebanon,  Kedar,  and 
Midian ;  whose  people  have  revolted,  become  idolatrous,  and 
been  carried  into  captivity,  and  who  are  to  be  restored.  The 
Israelites  are  the  seed  of  Abraham,'the  house  of  Jacob,  who 
were  ransomed  from  Egypt,  who  were  God's  chosen  people, 
who  resided  in  Palestine,  who  had  apostatized  to  idol  worship, 
who  were  to  be  carried  into  captivity  in  punishment  for  their 
sins,  and  who  are  at  length  to  be  recalled  from*  all  the  sur- 
rounding lands,  and  re-established  in  their  own  country.  As 
then  these  are  things  that  cannot  be  literally  true  of  any  other 
place  or  people,  they  must  be  affirmed  solely  of  them ;  and 
their  names  are  used,  therefore,  as  their  own  proper  names, 
not  as  the  names  by  metonymy  of  some  other  class  of  persoi^ 
and  places. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  they  are  not  used  metaphorically ; 
as  that  would  render  it  uncertain  what  the  places,  or  who  the 
persons  are  which  they  are  employed  to  denote.  If  Jacob, 
Israel,  and  my  people,  do  not  mean  the  Israelites,  but  are 
mere  metaphorical  names  transferred  from  the  persons  whom 
they  literally  denote,  then  we  are  left  in  total  ignorance  who 
the  persons  are  of  whom  the  prophecy  treats  ;  for  it  is  no- 
where affirmed  that  the  persons  to  whom  those  names  are 
applied,  are  not  the  people  of  Israel,  but  some  other  nation  or 
elass.  And  that  consideration  demonstrates  that  they  are  not 
used  metaphorically  ;  as  it  is  an  invariable  law  of  that  figure, 
that  the  person  or  thing  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  expressly 
designated  as  its  subject  If  one  of  our  nature,  for  example, 
is  denominated  a  lion ;  it  is  man  that  is  said  to  be  a  lion.  If 
one  of  a  peculiar  employment,  as  the  military  profession,  it  is 
a  warrior  that  is  said  to  be  a  lion ;  if  an  individual,  it  is  Judah, 
or  Caear^  or  Washington^  to  whom  the  name  \s  a.\f^\\«du    Kxii^ 
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without  such  a  specification,  there  would  be  no  knowledge, 
who  or  what  it  is,  that  a  metaphorical  name  is  employed  to 
denote.  The  supposition,  therefore,  that  these  names  are  used 
metaphorically,  is  inadmissible,  as  it  is  against  the  law  of  the 
figure,  and  would  at  once  deprive  the  prophecy  of  all  intelli- 
gibility, and  render  it  hopeless  to  attempt  its  explication. 

The  supposition  that  these  agents,  places,  acts,  and  events, 
are  used  as  symbols  is,  in  like  manner,  unauthorized,  and 
would  make  the  interpretation  of  the  prophecy  impossible. 
For  if  the  Israelites  are  symbols  of  a  people  of  a  different 
order  in  covenant  with  God,  then,  on  the  same  principle,  the 
Gentiles  of  the  prophecy  must  also  denote  nations  who  are 
not  literal  Gentiles,  but  ^f  some  analogous  order,  differing  in 
the  same  manner  from  Gentiles,  as  the  Gentiles  differ  from 
Israelites.  But  as  there  are  no  nations  in  our  world  who  are 
not  either  Israelites  or  Gentiles,  it  is  clear  that  they  cannot 
be  used  as  representatives  of  a  class  that  differ  from  them- 
selves. 

The  people  of  Jerusalem  then,  the  Israelites  of  Judea  and  in 
exile,  and  the  Gentiles,  are  respectively  to  exert  the  acts,  and 
be  the  subjects  of  the  several  events  that  are  predicated  of 
them ;  and  Jerusalem,  Judea,  and  other  lands,  are  to  be  the 
scenes  of  the  agencies  and  occurrences  that  are  represented 
as  to  take  place  there.  The  question  what  those  acts  and 
events  are,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  laws  of  the  media 
through  which  they  are  foreshown.  If  they  are  expressed  in 
literal  language,  they  are  such  as  that  language  literally 
denotes.  If  a  portion  of  the  language  employed  in  their 
description  is  metaphorical,  they  are  what  that  language, 
interpreted  by  its  proper  law,  indicates :  and  if  representative 
agents,  objects,  acts,  and  events,  are  in  any  instances  employed 
as  a  means  of  illustrating  them,  then  those  representatives  also 
are  to  be  interpreted  according  to  their  nature  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  true  meaning. 

The  Israelites  therefore,  as  a  nation,  and  as  the  chosen  people 
of  God,  in  contradistinction  from  Gentiles,  are  the  great  sub- 
jects of  the  prophecy ;  not,  as  Dr.  A.  holds,  the  pious  Israelites 
down  to  the  advent  and  crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  after  that 
period,  the  pure  worshippers  of  the  Christian  church.  The 
Gentiles  are  the  subjects  of  the  prophecy,  only  so  far  as  they 
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are  expressly  named  as  such,  or  as  the  nations  in  distinction 
from  the  descendants  of  Jacob  ;  or  as  the  blessings  of  salva- 
tion are  represented  as  extended  to  all  the  earth.  Jerusalem 
and  Judea,  in  like  manner,  and  the  territories  of  the  Gentiles, 
are  respectively  to  be  the  scenes  of  all  the  acts  and  events 
that  are  represented  as  to  take  place  in  them.  What  then  are 
the  great  acts  and  events  predicted  of  the  Israelites,  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  of  Christ,  that  are  yet  future  ? 

L  The  Israelites  are  to  be  restored  to  their  own  land.  Thus 
it  is  predicted,  chap,  xliii.  5-7 :  Fear  not^  for  I  am  with  thee  ; 
From  the  east  will  I  make  thy  seed  come  ;  and  from  the  west 
will  I  gather  thee.  I  will  say  to  the  north  give^  and  to  the  south 
withhold  not.  Let  my  sons  come  fromfar^  and  my  daughters 
from  the  end  of  the  earth ;  every  one  called  by  my  name.  1.  This 
promise  is  made  in  respect  to  Israelites  who  were  in  every 
direction  from  Judea  among  the  nations.  The  return  is  not 
their  return  therefore  from  Babylon,  which  was  a  return  only 
from  the  east,  not  from  the  west  also,  the  north  and  the 
south.  2.  It  was  to  take  place  at  a  period  subsequent  to 
Christ's  advent,  chap.  xlii.  1-21.,  and  the  dispersion  from 
which  it  is  to  be  a  return,  was  to  be  inflicted,  it  seems  to  be 
intimated,  because  of  their  rejection  of  him. — chap.  xlii.  22-25. 
It  is,  therefore,  still  future.  8.  It  is  to  be  a  return  by  a  jour- 
ney; not  a  moral  renovation.  Such  a  return  of  persons 
who  had  apostatized,  has  no  adaptation  to  signify  a  renova- 
tion. It  is  not  a  return  to  God,  but  to  Judea.  A  mere  migra- 
tion from  one  land  to  another  has  no  suitableness  to  signify  a 
change  from  sin  to  obedience.  It  is,  therefore,  future.  4.  It 
was  to  be  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  as  that  is  alleged  as 
already  past  in  exemplification  of  God*s  power  to  accomplish 
this,  chap,  xliii.  14,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  destruction  of 
Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians  is,  v.  16, 17.  This  is  to  be  a  new 
thing,  more  admirable  and  marvellous  than  that,  v.  18-21.  5. 
It  is  to  be  accompanied,  or  followed  by  their  renovation,  chap, 
xliv.  1-0.  They  are  to  be  forgiven,  not  because  of  their  ofTer- 
'  ing  sacrifices,  which  they  are  to  omit,  but  because  of  Christ's 
having  borne  their  transgressions,  xliii.  22-25. 

It  is  predicted  again,  chap.  xlix.  5-26.     1.  This  return  is  to 
take  place  after  Christ's  advent ;  for  it  is  represented  as  a  |;arl 
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of  his  work*  Arid  now  saith  Jehovah  who  formed  me  frm 
th^  womb  to  be  a  servant  to  himself  to  restore  Jacob*  It  is  a 
light  fhiit!^  (hat  thou  should st  be  my  servant  to  raise  up  the 
tribes  of  Jacobs  and  the  presa*ved  of  Israel  to  restore.  He  is 
then  to  mit?e  up  those  tribes  and  restore  them.  Thatrestora* 
tioii  is,  there fi! re,  future.  2.  They  are,  at  that  restoralion,  to 
come  from  all  fjuLirter.^  and  from  very  demote  countries.  Be- 
hold  these  from  afar  shall,  come^  and  behold  these  from  the  north 
and  from  the  seci,  and  these  from  the  land  of  Sinim^  v.  12,  It 
was  not  the  return  froui  Babylon,  therefore,  3.  It  is  to  be  a 
return  in  which  the  nations  generally  are  to  assist  them. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jfdtovah,  Behold^  I  will  lift  vp  to  the 
nations  my  hand ;  and  I  will  set  itp  to  the  peoples  my  standard; 
and  they  shall  bring  thy  sons  in  the  bosom^  and  thy  daughten 
on  the  shouidns  shall  be  carried^  And  kings  shall  be  thy 
n  u  rs  i  ng  fa  I  h  e  rs,  and  their  qu  een  s  thy  n  u  rsing  m  oth  ers ;  they 
shall  baw  the  face  to  the  ground  to  thee^  and  the  dust  of  thy 
feel  shall  they  UcA%  v,  22^  23.  It  is  not  the  return  from  Baby^* 
Ion,  therefore,  4.  Their  nuniber  is  to  surprise  the  people  ef 
Jerusalem,  and  to  be  greater  than  the  land  can  accommCMlate, 
"  For  thy  wastes  and  thy  desolate  place?»^  and  thy  land  that 
is  destroyed,  shall  now  be  too  confined  for  the  inhabitants. 
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▼.  14.  2.  The  uncircumcised  and  profane  are  never  after  that 
period  to  enter  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  ▼.  1.  It  is  to  take 
[riace  after  the  Gentiles  have  ceased  to  tread  the  holy  city, 
and  is  therefore  still  future.  8.  The  Israelites  are  never 
again  to  be  made  to  drink  the  cup  of  God's  anger,  but  he  is 
then  to  inflict  vengeance  on  their  oppressors,  chap.  li.  23-2S. 
It  is  therefore  yet  future. 

It  is  predicted  again,  chap.  liv.  1.  The  multiplication  fore- 
told here,  is  to  take  place  at  a  time  when  God  has  ceased  for 
ever  to  be  angry  with  them.  **  For  a  small  moment  I  have 
forsaken  thee  ;  but  with  the  greatest  tenderness  will  I  gather 
thee :  with  everlasting  kindness  I  will  be  merciful  to  thee, 
saith  thy  Redeemer,  Jehovah.  For  this  is  to  me  as  the  waters 
of  Noah.  As  I  swore  that  the  waters  of  Noah  should  not 
again  overflow  the  earth ;  so  have  I  sworn  that  I  will  not  be 
angry  with  thee,  nor  rebuke  thee." — v.  7-10.  2.  Grod  is  then 
to  c<Hifer  on  them  gifts  that  have  never  yet  been  bestowed,  v. 
11,  12.  3.  They  are  all  then  to  be  taught  by  Jehovah,  freed 
from  oppression,  and  established  in  righteousness  and  peace. 
It  is  therefore  still  future. 

It  is  foretold  again,  chap.  Ix.  1-22.  1.  This  is  to  take  place 
after  the  Redeemer  has  come  to  Zion,  or  poured  out  his  Spirit 
on  the  seed  of  Jacob,  lix.  20,  21 ;  and  all  nations  come  to  har 
light,  Ixi.  1-8.  2.  It  is  to  be  when  all  her  sons  are  to  be  col- 
'  lacted  to  her.  **  Lift  up  thine  eyes  around  and  behold ;  they 
all  collect  themselves,  they  come  to  thee.  Thy  sons  shall 
come  from  far,  and  thy  daughters  shall  be  borne  on  the  ade.* 
— ^v.  4.  **  Who  are  these  that  fly  like  a  cloud,  like  doves  to 
their  holes  T  Surely  the  maritime  lands  shall  wait  for  me^ 
and  the  ships  of  Tarshish  first ;  to  bring  thy  sons  from  afitr ; 
their  silver  and  their  gold  with  them.** — v.  8,  9.  8.  The 
nations  are  then  to  contribute  to  her  wealth :  ^  For  the  riches 
of  the  sea  shall  be  turned  to  thee ;  the  wealth  of  the  nations 
shall  come  to  thee." — v.  5.  It  is  therefore  future.  4.  The 
gates  of  Jerusalem  are  never  thereafter  to  be  shut ;  ^  Thy 
gates  shall  be  open  continually ;  They  shall  not  be  shut  by 
day  nor  by  night" — ^v.  11.  This  has  never  yet  been  true  of 
Jerusalem.  5.  The  nations  that  will  not  serve  them  in  their 
return  and  re-establishment,  are  to  be  destroyed.  ^For  the 
nation  and  the  kingdom  that  will  not  serve  thee,  ihali  \imb\ 
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yea,  those  nations  ^hall  be  utterly  destroyed." — v.  12,  This 
cannot  refer  in  the  restoration  from  Babylon.  There  were 
none  but  those  who  were  under  the  jurisdiclion  of  the  Per- 
sians who  rould  then  rontribiite  to  their  restoration.  0-  ZioD 
\s  then  to  be  made  *'an  eternal  excellency,  the  joy  of  nmny 
generations."  *'  Violence  is  no  more  to  be  heard  in  her  land, 
nor  devastation  nor  destruction  within  her  borders^"  v,  15-lS, 
wliicfi  18  most  certainly  future.  7.  When  this  takes  place. 
the  days  of  her  mourning  shall  be  ended  ;  all  her  people  shall 
be  righteous ;  and  they  shall  inherit  their  land  for  ever,  v.  30, 
31*     These  predictions  have  had  no  fulfilment  hiiherto. 

The  prophecies  ofcliap.  Hi.  and  Ixii*  are  of  a  similarnature. 
L  They  are  to  be  verihed  after  the  advent  of  the  Messiah^  Ixi*  3. 
2.  Tlie  ancient  desolations  are  then  to  be  repaired,  and 
the  desolations  of  many  generations,  v.  4.  These  must  he  th« 
desolations  therefore  caused  by  the  Roman  war ;  as  they 
alone  have  continued  through  many  generations.  3,  Thef 
are  then  to  he  known  and  acknowledged  among  dl  nations 
as  the  people  of  God  whom  he  has  blessed,  v.  D,  which  has 
had  no  verification  as  yet*  Instead,  they  have  for  ages 
been  regarded  by  the  nations  among  whom  they  are  dispersed, 
ifhom  God  has  rejected  and 
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main  there  forever.  **  And  they  shall  bring  all  your  brethren 
from  all  the  nations,  an  oblation  to  Jehovah,  on  horses>  and  in 
chariots  and  litters,  on  mules  and  on  dromedaries,  to  my  holy 
mountain  Jerusalem,  saith  Jehovah,  as  the  children  of  Israel 
bring  the  oblation  in  a  clean  vessel  to  the  house  of  Jehovah.  And 
of  them,  also,  will  I  take  for  priests  and  for  Levites,  saith  Jeho- 
vah* For  as  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  ecu-th,  which.  1 
will  make,  shall  remain  before  me,  saith  Jehovah ;  so  shall 
your  seed,  and  your  name  remain,** — which  is  most  certainly 
itill  future. 

Is  it  not  astounding  that  these  numerous,  clear,  and  em- 
phatic predictions  of  their  return  and  re-establishment  in  their 
own  land,  should  be  regarded  by  the  great  body  of  evangeli- 
cal interpreters  who  consider  their  fulfilment  as  still  future, 
as  meaning  something  wholly  different  from  that  which  they 
express  T  What  a  stupendous  demonstration  that  the  boasted 
laws  of  philology  have  as  little  influence  over  them  as  those 
of  symbolization,  which  they  do  not  profess  to  receive  or  un- 
derstand I 

II.  Jerusalem  is  then  to  be  rebuilt,  and  her  wastes  and  wil- 
dernesses converted  into  a  garden.  **  For  Jehovah  will  hava 
compassion  upon  Zion,  He  will  have  compassion  upon  all  her 
wastes ;  He  will  make  her  wilderness  like  Eden ;  and  her 
desert  like  the  garden  of  Jehovah.  Joy  and  gladness  shall- 
be  found  in  her;  Thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of  praise.** 
IL  8.  That  joy  is  to  be  everlasting.  ^Then  shall  the  ran- 
somed of  the  Lord  return  and  come  to  Zion  with  singinj^ 
and  everlasting  joy  shall  be  upon  their  heads.  They  shall 
obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee 
away,**  v.  11.  And  that  is  to  take  place  at  a  time  when  God 
shall  take  the  cup  of  his  indignation  from  her  hand,  and  she 
shall  drink  it  no  more,  v.  22.  It  is,  therefore,  future.  **  The 
SODS  of  strangers  tthall  build  thy  walls,"  chap.  Ix.  10.  '^Thy 
gates  shall  be  open  eternally,  that  the  wealth  of  nations  may 
be  brought  unto  thee,"  v.  11.  ''The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall 
come  to  thee,  the  cypress,  the  larch,  and  the  pine  together, 
to  beautify  the  place  of  my  sanctuary,  and  I  will  make  the 
place  of  my  feet  glorious,"  v.  13.  "  Thou  shall  call  thy  walls 
salvation,  and  thy  gates  praise,"  v.  18.    And  that  is  to  eodme 
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for  ever.  '*  And  tlie  days  of  thy  mourning  shall  be  ended. 
And  as  for  ihy  people,  they  shall  all  of  theni  be  righteoijs; 
they  shall  inherit  the  land  for  ever^"  v.  20,  21.  Il  b  moit 
certainly,  therefore,  vet  to  be  fulfilled. 


IIL  The  period  of  their  return  and  re-establishment  is  to  be 
a  period  of  avenging  jiulgments  on  their  enemies*  "  Who  is 
this  that  rometh  from  Edom,  in  purple  array  from  Bozrah? 
This  that  is  gloriuns  in  his  apparel,  advancing  stately  m 
the  greatness  of  his  strength  ?  It  is  I,  the  announcer  of 
righteousness,  mighty  to  save.  Why  is  thine  apparel  redf 
and  thy  garments  like  those  of  him  that  treadeth  in  the  i^ine- 
vat  7  1  have  trodden  tlie  wine- press  by  myself;  and  of  the  peo- 
ple, no  man  was  Avith  me.  I  trod  them  in  my  anger,  and 
trampled  them  in  my  fury ;  so  that  their  blood  is  sprinkled  ot 
my  garment,  and  I  have  stained  all  my  appareL  For  the 
day  of  vengeance  %vas  in  my  heart,  and  the  year  of  my  re- 
deemed was  come."  "  I  tread  the  people  in  my  anger,  1 
break  them  in  pieces  in  my  fur)\  I  made  their  blood  flow 
down  to  the  earth/'  Ixiii.  1-6*  And  this  is  to  be  celebi^ted 
hy  the  Israelites  as  an  act  of  grace  and  faithfulness  to  them. 
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land,  that  they  will  aid  them  in  returning.  **  Then  saith  the 
Lord  Jehovah,  I  will  raise  my  hand  to  the  nations,  and  ele- 
Tate  my  standard  to  the  people ;  and  they  shall  bring  thy 
sons  in  their  bosoms,  and  thy  daughters  shall  be  borne  on 
their  shoulders:  Kings  shall  be  thy  supporters,  and  their 
princesses  thy  nurses :  With  their  fkces  to  the  ground  shall 
they  do  thee  homage,**  xlix.  22,  23 ;  Jx.  9-12.  "*  I  will  as- 
semble all  the  nations  and  the  languages,  and  they  shall  come 
and  shall  see  my  glory ;  and  I  will  place  a  sign  among  them ; 
and  those  of  them  that  escape,  I  will  send  to  the  nations ;  and 
they  shall  declare  my  glory  among  the  nations ;  and  they 
shall  bring  all  your  brethren  from  all  the  nations,  an  oblation 
to  Jehovah,  on  horses,  and  in  chariots  and  litters,  on  mules, 
and  on  dromedaries,  to  my  holy  mountain  Jerusalem,  saith 
Jehovah,**  Ixvi.  18-20.  How  surprising  that  this  restoration 
of  the  Israelites  to  their  own  land  by  the  aid  of  the  Gentiles^ 
should  be  regarded  by  a  long  line  of  learned  expositors,  as 
symbolizing  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Christian 
fiiith  1  What  analogy  is  there  between  a  migration  of  Is- 
raelites to  Palestine  from  Europe,  northern  or  eastern  Asia, 
Africa,  America,  and  the  Isles  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the 
conversion  of  Pagans  to  faith  in  Christ  7  Is  Judea  to  the  Israel- 
ites what  the  Redeemer  is  to  converts  from  paganism  T 
Besides,  if  the  Israelites  symbolize  Gentiles,  who  do  the  Gen- 
tiles symbolize  ?  Is  there  a  third  class  of  nations  who  are 
neither  Israelites  nor  Gentiles  T 

y.  The  whole  Israelitish  nation  is  then  to  be  converted, 
and  live  in  righteousness  and  peace.  Thus  it  is  predicted, 
chap.  xL  9,  that  **  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
Jehovah,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea  ;**  and  that  is  to  be  after 
the  advent  of  Christ,  v.  1-5,  and  at  the  period  when  he  re- 
gathers  the  Israelites  from  their  dispersion,  and  establishes 
them  again  in  their  own  land.  ^  And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
in  that  day»  that  to  the  Root  of  Jesse,  who  shall  stand  as  a 
banner  to  the  people,  shall  the  nations  repair ;  and  the  place 
of  his  rest  shall  be  glorious.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in 
that  day,  that  Jehovah  shall  stretch  forth  his  hand  the  second 
Itsie,  to  recover  the  remnant  of  his  people  that  remaineth, 
from  Assyria,  and  from  Egypt,  and  from  Pathros^  and  from 
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Cush,  and  from  Elam,  and  from  Shmar,  and  from  Hamalh, 
and  fioTTi  ihe  regions  uf  the  sea  ;  He  shall  raise  a  baoner  Xo 
ihe  nations,  and  ^^hall  Lr^lher  the  outcasts  of  Israel,  and  collect 
the  disperse f!  of  Jiidah  from  the  eict rem i ties  of  the  eartb," 
V.  10-12.  "  And  in  tlial  day  thou  shalt  say :  I  will  praisa 
thee,  O  Jehovah-  Though  thou  hast  been  angry  with  me, 
thine  anger  is  turned  ravny,  and  thou  cotnfortest  me-  Behold* 
God  is  my  salvation;  1  will  trust  and  not  be  afraid:  For 
Jehovah  is  my  glory  and  song.  He  has  become  my  salira- 
lion.  And  ye  shall  draw  water  with  joy  from  the  fountains 
of  salvation,"  chap,  xii.  1-3. 

It  is  predicted  of  Zion,  chap,  liv,,  that  after  her  restoratioii 
to  the  divine  favor,  and  the  re-erection  of  her  walls,  **  All  thy 
children  shall  be  taught  by  Jehovah ;  and  great  shall  be  the 
peace  of  thy  children-  Thou  shall  be  established  in  right- 
e<jusnes*?"  v.  13,  11;  and  again,  chap,  Ix.  20:  "As  for  thy 
people^  they  shall  all  of  them  be  righteous.  They  shall  inhe- 
rit the  land  for  ever :  the  branch  of  my  planting,  the  work  of 
my  hands;  that  I  may  be  glorified,"  And,  finally,  it  is  fore- 
told, chap.  Ixvi.  20-23,  that  after  their  restoration,  they  shall 
remain   for  ever  before   Jehovah,  and   be  employed  in  his 
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assemble  all  the  nations  and  the  languages,  and  they  shall 
come  and  shall  see  my  glory  ;"  and  as  a  consequence  of  that, 
shall  bring  the  Israelites  ^  as  an  oblation  to  Jehovahy**  to  Jeru- 
salem, Ixvi.  18,  20.  And  that  is  to  take  place  ''in  the  last 
days,**  when  **  the  mountain  of  Jehovah's  house  shall  be  estab- 
lished  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  and  all  the  nations 
shall  flow  to  it.  Yea,  many  people  shall  go  and  say,  Come, 
let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  Jehovah,  to  the  house  of  the 
God  of  Jacob ;  that  he  may  teach  us  his  ways ;  and  that  we 
may  walk  in  his  paths.  For  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the 
law,  and  the  word  of  Jehovah  from  Jerusalem,"  ii.  2,  3. 

VIl.  The  Israelites  are  to  continue  for  ever  separate  from 
the  Gentiles.  ''  I  hid  my  face  from  thee  for  a  moment,  but 
with  everlasting  kindness  I  will  be  merciful  to  thee ;  saith  thy 
Redeemer,  Jehovah:  For  this  is  to  me  as  the  waters  of 
Noah  :  as  I  swore  that  the  waters  of  Noah  should  not  again 
overflow  the  earth,  so  have  I  sworn  that  I  will  not  be  angry 
with  thee,  nor  rebuke  thee.  Though  the  mountains  should  be 
removed,  and  the  hills  should  be  shaken,  yet  my  loving-kind- 
ness shall  not  be  removed  from  thee,  nor  shall  my  covenant 
of  peace  be  shaken,  saith  Jehovah  that  showeth  thee  mercy*** 
— liv.  7-10.  **  Thy  gates  shall  be  open  continually ; 
they  shall  not  be  shut  by  day,  nor  by  night ;"  **  I  will  make 
thee  an  eternal  excellency ;  the  joy  of  many  generations ;" 
^  Violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  in  thy  land  ;  nor  devasta- 
tion or  destruction  within  thy  borders.**  **  For  Jehovah  shall 
be  to  thee  an  everlasting  light ;  and  the  days  of  thy  mourning 
shall  be  ended :  And  as  for  thy  people ;  they  shall  all  of  them 
be  righteous ;  they  shall  inherit  the  land  for  ever." — Izi.  11, 15, 
18,  20,  21. 

VIII.  It  is  indicated,  chap.  iv.  4, 5,  that  God  is  then  to  mani- 
fest himself  visibly  to  them,  as  during  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 
^  When  the  Lord  washeth  away  the  filth  of  the  daughters  of 
Zion;  and  cleanseth  out  the  blood  of  Jerusalem  from  the 
midst  of  her,  with  the  spirit  of  judgment  and  the  spirit  of 
burning,  then  shall  Jehovah  create  upon  every  station  of 
Mount  2«ion,  and  upon  her  places  of  convocation,  a  cloud  and 
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a  smoke  by  day,  and  the  brightness  of  a  flaming  fire  by  night; 
which  shall  be  over  all  the  glory  for  protection," 

The  prophecy  is  thus  in  all  these  respects  precisely  such  is 
suits  the  purpose  to  foreshow  the  literal  restoration  of  ibe 
Israelites — for  it  is  the  Israelites  of  whom  it  treats,  it  should 
be  noticed,  in  all  these  passages^  not  the  Jews  exclusive  of 
the  other  tribes  of  Israel.  They  are  distinguished  from  the 
Gentiles.  They  are  exhibited  as  returning  from  all  quarten 
of  the  world :  The  Gentiles  are  represented  as  aiding  their 
return,  and  treating  theEn  as  the  chosen  people  of  God.  The 
object  of  their  recall  is  that  they  may  become  a  holy  people. 
and  fulfil  thereafter  ihe  great  objects  of  their  separatian 
from  the  other  nations ;  and  their  residence  there  is  to  con- 
tinue for  ever  :  and  redound  to  the  manifestation  of  God's 
faithfulness,  goodness,  and  glory. 

To  this  construction,  however,  Professor  Alexander  objects, 
that  it  implies  that  there  is  to  be  a  restoration  of  the  sacrifices 
of  the  ancient  rilLiah  Of  chap*  Ix,  6,  7,  "A  stream  of  camels 
shall  cover  thee  ;  yovuig  camels  of  Midian  and  Ephah  ;  aUof 
them  from  She ba  shall  come,  gold  and  incense  shall  they  bear; 
and  the  praises  of  Jehovah  as  good  news.  All  the  flocks  of 
Kedar  shall  be  .slathered  for  thee ;  the  rams  of  Nebatoth  shall 
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▼ioes  of  that  ministration  which  ezceedeth  in  glory !' — Hendersooy 
p.  419.  This  is  the  <  literal  interpretation '  of  a  school  which  will  not 
allow  Israel  to  mean  the  Church  or  chosen  people  as  such  considered, 
but  insists  upon  its  meaning  the  nation  of  the  Jews !  The  picture 
.  which  this  interpretation  makes  the  prophet  draw,  may  well  be  call- 
ed a  mixed  one,  consisting  of  a  literal  Jerusalem,  literal  caravans 
and  camels ;  but  a  figurative  altar,  figurative  victims,  and  a  material 
temple,  to  be  built  upon  the  site  of  the  old  one,  for  a  spiritual  wor- 
ship,  exclusive  of  the  very  rites  which  it  is  here  predicted  shall  be 
solemnly  performed  there.  Of  such  a  figment  upon  such  a  subject 
we  may  say  yi^ith  more  than  ordinary  emphasis,  and  even  with  a 
double  sense,  Credat  Judaeus  Apella  f  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
phecy explains  itself  to  those  who  believe  that  the  ancient  Israel  is 
•till  in  existence,  and  that  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  form  no  part  of  it." 
—Vol.  ii.  pp.  378,  879. 

The  difficulties  are  very  far,  however,  from  being  all  on  one 
side.  If,  as  Professor  A.  assumes,  the  temple,  the  altar,  and  the 
sacrifices  are  symbolic,  and  represent  something  analogous  in 
the  Christian  church ;  then  must  the  camels  also,  and  drome- 
dariesy  and  Midian,  and  Ephah,  and  Sheba,  the  gold,  and  the  in- 
cense ;  the  flocks  of  Kedar,  and  their  gathering  to  Jerusalem  ; 
the  isles,  and  the  ships  of  Tarshish,  the  strangers  that  shall  build 
her  walls,  the  kings  that  shall  serve  her,  and  the  nations  whose 
strength  shall  be  brought  into  her, — ^be  symbolic.  If  Israel* 
then,  symbolizes  ^  the  church,"  Professor  Alexander  should 
inform  us  who  the  Gentile  nations  symbolize  :  for  they  must 
have  a  correlative  as  well  as  Israel.  Are  there  to  be  nations, 
at  the  period  when  the  prophecy  meets  its  fulfilment,  who 
are  to  be  employed  in  introducing  persons  into  the  Christian 
church,  who  yet  themselves  continue  to  be  Pagan,  or  at  least 
do  not  belong  to  that  church,  but  stand  in  a  relation  to  it, 
analogous  to  that  in  which  the  ancient  Gentiles  stood  to  the 
Israelites,  as  God's  peculiar  people  7  Are  th^  to  employ 
means  to  promote  those  conversions,  that  are  analogous  to 
gold  and  silver  T  Is  a  migration  from  Europe,  Africa,  or 
Eastern  Asia  to  Jerusalem,  a  proper  symbol  for  a  conversion 
to  God,  or  initiation  into  the  church  7  Is  there  any  analogy 
between  a  voyage  in  a  ship  of  Tarshish  down  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  being  created  anew  in  Christ,  baptized,  and  intro- 
duced among  his  people  7    If  not,  then  the  theory  that  Israel 
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and  Jerusalem  are  symbolic,  muM  be  rejected^  as  well  od  tint 
the  temple  and  altar  and  sacrificos  arc,  l*rofe«ior  A*,  iheit* 
fore^  instead  of  presenllng  a  mare  eligiblB  hypothei*U  id  pliot 
of  that  which  he  discardg^  only  repeats  itjiind  thai  iii  a  more 
eompreheasi  ve  form,  and  embarraased  with  a  greater  number  of 
difficulties ;  for,  as  we  have  shdWQ,  there  h  no  assomptioo, 
except  that  the  prophecy  is  symbolic^  on  which  Im  c<ro- 
»trt3ction  of  it  can  be  consistently  placed.  It  h  *aui,  indeed, 
that  the  passage  is  highly  tropical :  that  its  several  predxetfont 
are  clothed  in  bold  figpres.  But,  supposiiiig  it  were  so,  still 
figures  have  a  specific  nature  and  office,  and  cannot  bibm 
anything  but  what  that  nature  allows :  and  tliere  urn  m 
figures,  whether  bold  or  timid,  by  which  Israel  and  Jerasalftti 
can,  in  such  a  connei^ion,  stand  for  the  ChriitJftH  chuTcb. 
They  are  not  used  by  similitude.  There  is  no  compariioD 
instituted  between  them  and  tfte  Chrti?tian  chiircti;  nor,  if 
there  were,  would  it  imply  that  they  were  the  same*  histMit, 
it  would  assume  their  diversity,  as  a  comparison  is  nevisr  in- 
stituted between  a  thing  and  itselC  They  are  not  lised 
phorically  ;  as  that  figure  requires  that  the  a^ent  or  obj 
which  a  metaphorical  name  is  applied,  should  be  etpi 
mentioned.     Without  such  a  dedffnatien,  it  wnuld  be  wl 
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Though  we  thus  dissent  from  Professor  AFezander  on  these 
subjects,  we  regard  his  Commentary  as  of  very  great  value. 
The  views  to  which  we  have  objected;  are  not  only  by  far  the 
most  exceptionable  in  it,  but  are  all  of  moment  that  detract 
from  its  excellence.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  end  for  which 
he  designed  it.  It  furnishes  the  means  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  prophecy,  in  a  higher  measure  than  any  other  which  we 
have  seen.  He  has  availed  himself  of  the  aids  of  modem 
phOology.  He  gives  the  requisite  information  respecting 
the  course  of  interpretation  heretofore.  His  statements  of  the 
theories  and  character  of  the  authors  whose  works  he  con* 
suits,  are  marked  by  discrimination  and  candor.  His  expli- 
cations, generally,  are  distinguished  by  ample  learning,  mature 
sense,  and  good  taste.  He  indulges  in  no  extravagances.  Ife 
fills  up  none  of  his  pages  with  hasty  thoughts  and  vague 
speculations.  Every  part  of  his  work  bears  the  impress  of 
careful  study  and  an  independent  judgment.  He  possesses, 
indeed,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the  endowments,  and  has  made 
the  acquisitions  that  fit  him  for  a  skilful  commentator ;  and  we 
trust  his  work  on  Isaiah  is  but  the  first  of  a  series  which  he 
is  to  give  to  the  church.  New  translations  and  expositions  of 
the  other  prophets  are  greatly  needed.  A  finer  field  was 
never  presented  for  the  useful  and  popular  exertion  of  gifts 
and  learning  of  the  highest  order.  We  wish  he  may  long  be 
continued  to  labor  in  it,  and  may  present  to  those  who  have 
already  entered  the  sacred  office,  and  whom  he  is  aiding  to 
fit  for  it,  what  is  more  to  be  desired  than  any  other  work, — 
an  example  of  the  scientific  application  of  the  laws  of  lan- 
guage to  that  part  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  without  any  inter- 
mixture of  the  conjectural  systems  and  hypotheses,  to  which 
modem  interpreters,  generally,  notwithstanding  the  progress 
made  in  philology,  are  nearly  as  much  enthralled,  as  were 
their  predecessors  of  the  first  half  of  the  last  century. 


gH  A  D^ngncUian  and  CUuijicmUom  [kfA, 

AftT.  IIL  A  DesiGNATroN  a  wo  Ci.iuniiricATio?i  or  tux  Fiena 
OF  IsAiAn,  Chap.  i. 

BY    THK    RDITOX. 

Of  the  various  branches  of  knowli»lge  tliat  are  essentkl  H 
the  expositor  of  the  Sacred  Word^  there  is  none  move  an* 
portanl  than  of  the  figures  of  the  pro|>hetit,  or  ^uiied  a  a 
higher  degree  to  delight  the  bacy^  aad  refine  the  taste.  Itii 
ODly  by  understanding  the  principle  oti  which  ihejf  iff  m^ 
ployed^  and  the  laws  by  vvliieli  they  ure  to  be  coitstnitd*  tiitf 
the  meaning  can  be  determined  of  the  passages  in  wbieli  they 
occur.  It  is  only  by  comprehending  the  ofTicif  whk^fa  lli^ 
fill,  that  their  beauty  car)  be  ieen^  and  the  cleiuiieis  md 
strength  realized,  wilh  A^bich  they  eihibit  the  objects  llmf 
l^re  employed  to  illustrate.  To  unfold  in  a  degree  tb 
ipecious  and  attractive  field,  which  interpreters  have  hilhlfia 
aloioet  wholly  neglected,  and  assist  the  itudent  to  gath^  ib 
fruilii^  we  propose  to  point  out  the  vi/bole  tferies  of  tliotEVi|»di 
expressions  of  portions  of  the  ancient  propbecie^  ilefl^gatfe 
the  classes  to  which  they  belong,  and  give  examples  of  the 
manner  in  which  thev  have  been  misunderstamL    We  ihill 
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the  east,  and  shineth  even  unto  the  west,  so  shall  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man  be.** — Matthew  xxiv.  27. 

A  metaphor  is  a  direct  affirmation,  or  representation,  that 
an  agent,  object,  quality,  act,  or  effect,  is  actually  that  which 
it  merely  resembles ;  as,  ^  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough  ;  a  fruit- 
ful bough  by  a  well,  whose  branches  run  over  the  wall.**— 
Genesis  xlix.  22.  ^ 

Personification  is  the  ascription  of  intelligence  to  an 
inanimate  object,  by  addressing  it  as  though  it  had  the  facuN 
ties  and  organs  of  men ;  as,  *'  Be  astonished,  O  ye  heavens, 
at  this,  and  be  ye  horribly  afraid.** — Jeremiah  ii.  12.  "Hear,0 
ye  mountains,  the  controversy  of  Jehovah ;  and  ye,  O  ye 
strong  foundations  of  the  earth.** — ^Micah  vi.  1. 

An  apostrophe  is  a  direct  address  in  an  argument,  narrative, 
or  prediction,  to  a  person  or  persons  of  whom  the  discourse 
treats,  or  one  who  hears  and  is  to  form  a  judgment  in  respect 
to  it ;  as  when  an  advocate,  in  detailing  the  history  of  an  act 
or  event  that  is  under  judicial  investigation,  suspends  the 
narrative,  and  makes  an  impassioned  appeal  to  the  judge  in 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  facts,  the  motives  by  which  the 
actions  were  prompted,  or  the  principles  on  which  the  validity 
of  the  evidence  is  to  be  determined ;  or  when  an  orator,  in 
depicting  some  one's  life  or  death,  or  describing  the  conse- 
quences of  his  departure,  arrests  the  history,  and  addresses 
himself  directly  to  the  dead,  as  though  he  were  present,  and 
ooDscious  of  what  has  taken  place.  Thus  Isaiah,  in  predict- 
ing the  visible  advent  of  the  Messiah,  the  earthquake  with 
which  the  globe  is  then  to  be  shaken,  and  the  ruin  in  which 
all  the  objects  of  the  vain  confidence  of  the  Israelites  are  to 
be  involved,  arrests  the  prediction,  and  in  a  direct  address, 
summons  them  immediately  to  flee  to  the  dens  and  caverns, 
and  hide  themselves,  as  though  the  dazzling  lightnings  of  his 
presence  were  about  to  flame  on  their  vision,  chap.  ii.  10.  In 
the  simile,  metaphor,  personification,  and  apostrophe,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  figure  is  expressly  designated. 

An  allegory  is  the  use  of  intelligences  acting  in  one  sphere 
or  relation,  to  exemplify  and  illustrate  their  own,  or  the 
agency  of  others,  in  another;  or  the  use  of  unintelligent 
agents  or  objects,  in  a  natural  or  supposititious  relation,  to 
esemplify  the  conduct  of  man ;  and  the   agency,  in   the 
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descriptive  part,  is  always  exhibited  as  already  eierted^ 
not  as  future.  Jn  the  allegory  of  the  Ixxxth  Psalm,  God  and 
unintelligent  fibjecis  ure  imited  ;  in  Christ's  parable  of  the 
»ower,  ruai],  the  devil,  fowls,  and  unconscious  objects;  m 
JoUiaEn's  jKiialile,  trees  and  the  bramble  considered  as  pofr 
aes.'^fn^  the  [ij^wers  nf  thought  and  speech;  in  Ezekiel's 
flllegnm'  ol'lho  f^edar,  tree<;»  waters,  fowlSj  beasts^  and  nations, 
chap,  xxxi.  The  allegory  ilsolf  does  not  directly  indicate 
who  it  h  h>  whorji  it  refers ;  but  there  is  always  an  express 
designatiui),  either  iritrndiictory  to  it,  or  at  its  close,  of  the 
persons  whctm  it  i>  employed  to  exemphfy.  Thus  it  isGod'^ 
chosen  people,  the  If^raeliles,  who  are  represented  by  the  vine 
in  the  Ixxxih  !V:ilni  i  and  the  hearers  of  the  gospel,  who  are 
exem[iiitied  in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  Matthew  xii.  16-23; 
the  Israelites,  whuin  Jot  ham's  trees  and  bramble  are  employed 
to  denote  ;  and  the  monarch  of  Assyria,  whom  Ezekiers  cedar 
represents. 

T[ie  hypoe;Ltasta>is  \^  the  substitution — without  a  fonnd 
notice  of  it^-uf  agents  and  objects  of  one  sphere,  or  of  one 
species,  in  the  place  of  the  persons  or  objects  of  another,  tA 
which  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs  treats  ;  and  exhibition  of 
Uiem  either  as  subjected  to,  or  exerting  an  agencv  proper  to 
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thing  predicated  of  the  mountain,  that  is  not  compatible  with,' 
its  nature.  It  is  not  a  personification,  for  although  a  personal 
pronoun  is  applied  to  the  mountain,  there  is  no  imputation  to 
it  of  the  faculties  of  an  intelligence,  but  it  is  treated  as  a  real 
mountain  of  rocks  and  stones.  It  is  not  an  allegory,  for  there 
is  no  express  affirmation  before,  or  after  it,  that  it  is  Babylon 
which  the  mountain  denotes ;  and  that  which  is  affirmed  of  the 
mountain  is  not  represented  as  past,  but  as  future.  It  is  a 
substitution,  therefore,  without  a  formal  notice  of  it,  of  a 
mountain  in  the  place  of  Babylon,  in  order,  by  the  events  that 
are  foretold  of  the  one,  to  represent  by  analogy  those  that 
were  to  befall  the  other. 

Metonymy  is  the  use  of  a  noun  that  stands  for  something 
intimately  related  to  that  which  is  meant  to  be  expressed, 
instead  of  the  noun  that  literally  denotes  it ;  as  the  head, 
instead  of  the  mind  that  resides  in  it.  Thus  Jerusalem  is 
sometimes  put  for  the  people  that  dwell  in  it ;  and  Babylon 
for  its  population. 

A  synecdoche  is  the  use  of  a  term  that  properly  denotes  a 
part  of  a  thing,  in  place  of  one  that  denotes  the  whole ;  or  of 
one  that  properly  denotes  the  whole  in  place  of  one  that  de- 
notes only  a  part;  as  genus  instead  of  species;  or  species 
instead  of  genus:  the  hand  in  place  of  the  person  who  works 
with  it ;  and  man  for  the  race  of  both  sexes. 

We  proceed  now  to  designate  the  figures  of  Isaiah,  chap.  i. 
and  refer  them  to  their  several  classes.  We  shall  quote 
them  usually  as  they  are  expressed  in  the  common  version ; 
and  sometimes  as  they  are  exhibited  by  Bishop  Lowth,  or 
Professor  Alexander. 

1.  A  prosopopoeia.  "  Hear,  O  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth, 
for  Jehovah  speaks,**  v.  2.  Here,  1  st,  i t  is  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
that  are  addressed.  2d.  They  are  addressed  as  though  they  were 
intelligent,  had  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  possessed  a  knowledge 
of  the  existence,  perfections,  and  relations  of  Jehovah.  Sd. 
They  are  summoned  to  hear  what  was  about  to  be  announced. 
4lh.  And  the  reason  given  for  it  is,  that  Jehovah  is  the  Being 
against  whom  the  oflTence  to  be  related,  had  been  committed. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  though  there  could  be  no  diversity 
of  views  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  this  figure,  yet  it  has  been 
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'very  variously  eonsirued.   Jerome  r^arded  tlie  hesTees  MtaH 
earth,  as  used   by  metonymy  for  aiigeb  and  nieii  who  d^H 
in  them ;  but  that  is  wholly  without  amhority  and  ahsiml ;  n    1 
in  the  first  place,  it  would  be  U>  summon  the  Ij^melitm  vho    1 
were  among  those  who  occupied  the  earth  ai  the  perifMl,  lo    I 
listen   as    witnesses,  or   judges^  in  renpect   to    tkeir  iwe     1 
(^flences ;  and  next,  it  would  be  to  summon  the  liMtlieQ  ii 
witnesses  and  judges,  who  neither  acknowledged  GofTi  ii|lt 
i>ver  bis  people,  nor  had  any  knowledge  of  his  extfteoee.    Btt 
God  does  not  appeal  to  his  open  and  remorseJeiS^oeOBe^v 
witnesses   against  their   own   crimes.      The  sqppoihkitt  h 
incongruous,  and  would  divest  the  passage  of  att  lU 
The  revolting  Israelites  could  have  asked  for  nothing 
suited  to  their  views,  than  that  they  and  tbeir  fellow^ 
of  the  heathen,  should  be  made  umpires  in  tlieir  contnivefiy 
with  God.     But  instead  of  referring  \he  question  lo  tbei^  b 
appeals  to  the  material  heavens  and  earth,  the  grtal  agenH 
through  which  his  bounties  ai  creatar,  preserver,  and  beoft- 
factor  were  bestowed  on  them,  as  tbougli  even  they  mitft  he 
shocked  at  the  enormity  of  his  people*!^  rebellion.     And  tlai 
contemplated,  it  has  at  once  a  greatness  that  belits  hit  msjoty, 
and  an  adaptation  to  strike  and  awe  the  heaii,  ifaal  ts  wQctl^ 
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The  figure  is  regarded  by  Vitringa,  Rosenmiiller,  and 
otliersy  as  an  apostrophe,  which  is  an  equal  error ;  first,  be- 
cause it  is  the  commencement  of  the  discourse  of  which  it  is  a 
part  An  apostrophe  never  forms  the  first  member  of  a  dis- 
course. It  is  one  of  its  peculiarities,  that  it  is  a  deviation^  as 
the  term  literally  denotes,  from  the  main  order  of  the  narra- 
tive, argument,  or  prediction  in  which  it  occurs.  And  next 
because  it  is  always  addressed  to  persons  or  intelligent 
beings,  never,  like  this  figure,  to  inanimate  objects. 

The  prosopopoeia  is  one  of  the  loftiest  and  most  expressive 
of  the  figures ;  and  is  never  used  in  the  sacred  writings,  ex- 
cept in  reference  either  to  the  actions  of  God  towards  men, 
which  are  suited  to  awaken  wonder,  joy,  and  praise  ;  or  the 
actions  of  men  towards  him,  that  are  adapted,  by  their  enormity, 
to  excite  astonishment. 

2.  A  hypocatastasis.    **  I  have  nourished  and  brought  up 
children,  and  they  have  rebelled  against  me." — v.  2.     It  is 
somewhat  more  emphatic  as  translated  by  Bishop  Lowth. 
^  I  have  nourished  children  and  brought  them  up,  and  even 
they  have  revolted  from  me.''    This  is  not  a  simile.    No 
comparison  is  made  of  the  .children  whom  Gk>d  had  nourished 
with  any  other  persons,  nor  are  any  others  mentioned  with 
whom  they  could  be  compared.    It  is  not  a  metaphor.    As 
children  are  the  subjects  of  the  aflirmation,  had  it  been  a 
metaphor,  the  things  afiirmed  of  them  would  have  been 
such  as  are  not  literally  suited    to   their   nature.      Being 
nourished,  however,  and  brought  up,  are  proper  to  children, 
and  customary  with  them ;  and  on  having  been  nourished  and 
brought  up,  their  powers  are  such  that  they  can  rebel  as  the 
Israelites  revolted.    There  is  no  figure,  therefore,  in  those 
terms ;   but  it  is  a  hypocatastasis,  or  exhibition  of  God  as 
exerting  an  agency  of  one  kind  towards  persons  of  one  class, 
and  in  one  relation,  to  illustrate  his  agency  towards  another 
class  of  persons  in  another  relation,  and  show  the  character  of 
their  conduct  towards  him.     The  care  and  love  which  he  had 
exercised  towards  the  Israelites,  compared  with  his  dispensa- 
tions towards  other  nations,  were  what  the  care  with  which 
parents  rear  their  own  ofispring  is,  compared  with  that  which 
they  take  of  other  children  who  are  under  their  control. 
The  next  expression,  **  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the 
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«ss  his  master's  crib,  bat  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  peopte  4pfli 
not  consider  "  v.  3,  is  treated  by  Theodorcl,  Jerome,  CaWn^ 
Cocceius,  Vilringa,  LowtJi,  and  Aleiwider,  ait  a  eompfuiidB. 
It  IS  not  a  simile,  however,  bm  a  caoUraFt  t  it  di>es  not  affirm  a 
resemblance,  but  a  disslmtlority;  and  its  object  is  to  ithowlfctf 
th€  Israelites,  in  their  conduct  towardsGod,  did  not  exhibit  ef«a 
such  a  degree  of  understanding  and  consideration,  as  ducm^ 
cated  brutes  are  accustomed  to  display  in  thair  saTenU  i 

3^  4,  5.  Metaphor^  in  the  words  laden, 
and  gone  away  backward,  ^  Ah  sinfu]  nation ;  a  fe> 
pie  laden  with  iniquity  ;  a  seed  of  evil  doers ;  dilihtt 
that  are  corrupters ;  they  have  forsaken  the  Lord ;  thifiy  Ipe 
coDteinoed  the  Holy  One  of  Israel^  Uiey  arc  gone  a  tray  badi* 
ward.'^ — V.  4,  Their  iniqiiitie!t  were  not  in  faei  materai 
subject  to  the  law  of  gravitatioD,  tui^nng  weight  thsrifol^ 
and  put  on  their  shoulders^  so  as  to  constltuie  a  bordeiL 
None  of  the  things  thus  implied  in  the  verli  taden,  are  coat* 
patible  with  their  nature.  It  is  not  absolutely  tnie,  iheitrili% 
that  they  were  laden  with  iniquity,  and  the  Terh  wbm  nol  em- 
ployed to  signify  that  which  it  directly  expr^ses ;  bttt  iMt$it 
to  indicate  id  au  emplmtic  manner  what  it  retemble^  tlm 
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moral  conduct  of  the  Israelites,  in  respect  to  6od*B  command- 
ments. 

6.  A  hypocatastasis  :  "  Why  should  ye  be  stricken  any 
more?  Ye  will  revolt  more  and  more." — v.  6.  This  ex- 
pression is  not  metaphorical,  inasmuch  as  beating  or  scourg- 
ing was  not  incompatible  with  their  nature.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  however,  that  the  Israelites  had  actually  been 
scourged  or  stricken  with  a  rod,  universally,  by  those  who 
had  been  employed  to  punish  them.  That  violent,  distressing, 
and  disgraceful  species  of  infliction,  is  used  to  indicate  the 
analogous  kinds  of  punishment  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected, that  were  as  torturing  and  humiliating,  as  bruising  and 
laceration  by  a  scourge. 

The  question  of  the  prophet  is  translated  by  Jerome, 
Lowth,  RosenmUller,  Maurer,  and  others,  **  Whereon  can  ye 
be  stricken  any  more  7"  as  though  the  reason  for  discontinuing 
the  chastisement  was,  either  that  there  could  be  no  sensibility 
to  punishment,  or  else  that  it  could  have  no  efllcacy  unless  it 
were  inflicted  on  a  part  that  had  not  before  been  injured.  Their 
sensibility  to  the  lash,  however,  on  the  parts  that  had  already 
been  stricken,  could  not  have  been  destroyed  by  the  wounds 
and  bruises  they  had  received.  Instead,  they  must  have 
greatly  augmented  it.  Nor  is  that  the  reason  given  of  the 
uselessness  of  any  further  scourging,  but  that  it  only  proved 
the  means,  from  their  incorrigibleness,  of  exciting  them  to 
greater  rebellion. 

7.  A  hypocatastasis : ''  Thewhole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole 
heart  faint.  From  the  sole  of  the  foot,  even  unto  the  head, 
there  is  no  soundness  in  it ;  but  wounds,  and  bruises,  and  putre- 
fying sores :  they  have  not  been  closed,  neither  bound  up, 
neither  mollified  with  ointment." — v.  5,  6. 

This,  as  was  shown  in  the  Analysis  of  Figures  in  the  Janu- 
ary number,  is  not  a  simile  ;  as  no  formal  comparison  is  made 
of  the  Israelites  to  a  person  smitten  in  that  manner.  Nor  is  it 
a  metaphor;  as  the  injuries  ascribed  to  the  body  are  not 
incompatible  with  its  nature,  but  are  such  as  are  sometimes 
inflicted  on  men ;  and  their  eflfects  such  as  naturally  result  from 
a  violent  scourging  :  but  it  is  a  substitution  of  an  individual 
and  corporeal  infliction,  in  place  of  the  national  calamities  with 
which  the  Isradites  had  been  smitten,  in  order  to  show,  by  the 
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tarribla  punishments  under  wbidi  Ibay  had  already  i 
incorrigible^  the  hopelessness  of  llieir  being  reformed  by  i 
further  chastisements* 

This  passage  is  not  only  regarded  by  tome  mm  a  imlip 
of  which  it  has  none  of  the  charactenstica,  bol  also  as  ijai- 
bolical ;  the  body  being  held  to  «t«iid  for  Uto  sotd ;  iwl ; 
wounds^  bruises,  and  sores,  its  aickneas  and  &tatii«8;Ebri 
go  us  diseases  of  the  mind.   But  it  h  wholly  tm  an  thoiisid,^ 
in  violation  of  the  laws  both  of  symbolizatioti  and  uf  laag 
The  body  and  its  wounds  are  not  used  as  symboU:  Isl, ! 
cause  symbols  were   either  naturally  or  suparaaturaBf « 
bibited  to  the    senses  of  the  prophets.     They  are  iliva| 
represented  as  being  beheld  by  them.    But  no  such  poTK>ii  i 
Is  described  in  this  passage,  was    present  to   Ifialabf  eH 
literally,  or  in  vision.     The  assumption  in  wholly  grmluito 
and  inconsistent  with  the  representation*    It  might  as  welt  I 
supposed  that  the  ox  and  the  ass  were  present  with  him,  llieif 
owners  and  crib,  the  rulers  of  Sodom  and  people  of  GoIl»^ 
rah,  the  new  moon  and  feasts,  the  sabbulhs  and  (asta^  and  all 
the  other  agents,  objects,  and  times  that  are  mentioned  m  I 
chapter.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^_ 
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vymhci,  it  is  of  souls  only,  separated  like  itself  by  death  from 
thfi  body ;  and  when  the  body,  apart  from  the  soul,  is  employ- 
ed as  a  representative,  as  in  the  vision  of  the  slain  witnesses, 
it  is  of  the  dead  bodies  only  of  men  like  itself;  and  that  mode 
of  representation  is  required  by  analogy.  The  relation  of 
one's  body  to  his  mind  is  such,  that  a  condition  or  affection  of 
the  first,  may  be  with  propriety  used  to  symbolize  a  resem- 
bling condition  or  affection  of  the  other ;  but  there  is  no  such 
relation  between  the  body  of  one  individual,  and  the  minds  of 
other  persons,  that  his  corporeal  state  or  affections  can  be 
taken  as  a  representative  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  con- 
dition. The  whole  Israelitish  people  were  not  always  in  a 
mental  and  moral  disorder,  answering*  to  a  bodily  fever, 
whenever  one  of  them  was  seized  with  such  a  disease.  They 
were  not  all  deprived  of  some  one  of  their  intellectual  &cul- 
ties,  that  bears  an  analogy  to  a  bodily  organ  or  limb,  when- 
ever one  of  their  number  lost  one  of  his  limbs  or  organs. 
There  was  no  such  correspondence  between  their  general 
mental  state,  and  the  condition  of  any  individual  body, 
diseased  or  well. 

And,  finally,  the  assumption  that  it  is  a  symbol,  is  as  in- 
consistent with  the  design  of  the  passage  as  it  is  with  the  laws 
of  symbolization  and  figures.  The  object  is,  not  to  represent 
the  depravity  of  the  Israelites,  but  to  exemplify  and  illustrate 
the  greatness  of  the  evils  which  had  been  inflicted  on  them  in 
punishment  of  their  sins.  Others  ascribe  that  meaning  to  the 
passage  by  what  they  denominate  the  spiritual  import  of  the 
terms.  The  theory  on  which  they  proceed  is,  in  fact,  however, 
the  same.  They  assume  that  the  body  of  the  stricken  and  lace- 
rated individual  was  the  symbol  of  his  soul ;  and  then  that  his 
soul  was  the  symbol  of  the  souls  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Israel- 
ites, and  mankind  at  large.  There  is  no  other  process  by 
which  they  can  invest  the  passage  with  such  a  function.  If 
the  body  is  not  used  as  a  symbol,  then  the  whole  meaning  is 
couched  in  its  mere  terms.  But  there  is  no  law  of  language 
by  which  the  assertion,  "  The  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the 
whole  heart  faint ;  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the 
head  there  is  no  soundness  in  it,  but  wounds,  and  bruises,  and 
putrefying  sores :  they  have  not  been  closed,  neither  bound 
up,  neither  mollified  with  ointment,**  can  mean  that  men  uni- 
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versallyf  or  the  Israelitish  natioa,  ivere  iti  a  moral  state  \ 
gous  to  the  condition  of  such  a  body.  Ttiftt  U  not  wbol  |i 
literally  affirmed  by  tiie  language  4  and  there  is  no  figtm  hf 
which  it  c^an  acquire  such  ft  mtonipg.  If  a  ct^m^rmm  \mA 
been  instituted  between  a  body  in  such  a  cotidilion,  and  Iki 
moral  state  of  the  mind,  it  would  only  have  alSrmed  ilifti  ito 
one  resernbied  the  other ;  it  eottld  not  have  indiciited  tlmt  tliBt 
condition  of  the  body  actually  denoted  such  a  stale  ef  Ike 
mind.  Nor  had  the  words  sick,  faint,  waundii,  brutsesi  laid 
sores  been  used  metaphoricany,  OQuld  they  Itaire  sigmfied 
that  the  minds  of  the  Israelites  were  in  a  conditioti  like  Ifail 
of  a  body  bruised  and  lacerated  by  a  scourge  in  filch  a  loftii* 
ner ;  for  the  body  viiis  the  subject  of  the  iiftenlkFns  cjifireiieil 
by  those  terms,  not  the  &ouIs  of  the  Uraelites ;  nor  the  wd 
even  of  the  individual  of  whom  the  allirmaliotts  are  inidai 
Nor  is  there  any  other  figure  that  could  give  theen  ^ttch  iB 
import.  Under  every  tropical  form,  it  would  »tili  be  thmhoif 
not  the  mind,  of  which  the  aihnnatiou  would  be  oittb^ 
.There  is  no  mode  in  which  the  condition  uf  the  body  cotiki 
actually  denote  the  condition  of  tiie  inittd,  but  by  makitig^  tlM 
body  itself  the  representative  of  it  t  and   it  is  on  thai  fake 
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eating  up  the  fruits  of  the  gardens,  vineyards,  and  fields  that 
had  been  spared  from  wanton  destruction.  And  finally,  ▼.  8, 
the  population  of  the  capital  had,  under  these  inflictions, 
dwindled  to  a  small  **  renuiant.'*  To  take  the  verb  devour  as 
used  metaphorically,  to  which  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the 
expression  itself,  were  to  make  the  description  a  repetition  of 
that  already  given, — **  your  land,  a  waste,''  and  that  which  fel- 
lows,— **  a  waste ;''  except  that  it  would  exhibit  the  devouring 
as  still  going  on,  instead  of  being  already  accomplished,  as 
those  terms  represent.  Jerome  supposed  this  passage  might 
also  be  taken  figuratively  of  sinners,  who,  in  their  apostasy 
from  God,  are  lefl  as  our  first  parents  were,  to  the  dominion 
of  evil  dispositions,  or  perhaps  he  meant  angels,  so  that  ^all  the 
noble  faculties  with  which  they  are  endowed  become  a  waste, 
are  burnt  by  the  fire  of  the  devil,  and  become  a  prey  as  it 
were  to  wild  beasts."  Possumus  autem  haec  tropologice  de 
peccatoribus  accipere,  qui  de  sanctitate  pristina  corruerunt, 
postquam  contrariis  fuerint  traditi  potestatibus,  quod  omnia 
eorum  bona  veniunt  ad  desertum,  et  prioris  justitiae  Deus  non 
recordetur,  et  igne  diaboli  omnia  succendantur,  et  sint  pabu- 
lum bestiarum.  There  is  no  species  of  figure,  however,  by 
which  it  can  be  made  the  vehicle  of  such  a  representation.  In 
assigning  to  it  such  an  office,  he  in  fact  treats  it  as  though 
the  land  of  Judea,  its  cities,  and  its  fruits,  were  symbols  of 
mankind  as  fallen  beings ;  which,  as  in  respect  to  the  preced- 
ing verse,  is  wholly  without  authority,  and  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  of  symbolization. 

9.  A  simile.  ^  Your  land,  strangers  devour  it  in  your  pre- 
sence; a  waste,  as  overthrown  by  strangers,"  v.  7.  The  mode 
in  which  the  land  was  stripped  of  its  fruits  and  made  a  waste,  is 
compared  to  that  in  which  a  country  is  devastated  by'a  foreign 
people,  who  march  into  it,  and  seize  whatever  they  can 
appropriate  to  their  own  use — fruits,  flocks,  herds,  merchan- 
dise, arms,  gold,  and  silver,  and  wantonly  destroy  whatever, 
if  left  uninjured,  would  be  of  service  to  the  possessors  who 
survive ;  fruit-trees,  vines,  crops,  implements,  dwellings,  forti- 
fications. 

10.  An  elliptical  metaphor.  ^  And  the  daughter  of  Zion  is 
lefl  as  a  cottage  in  a  vineyard ;  as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of 
cucumbers ;  as  a  besieged  city/'  v.  8.    The  daughter  Zion, 
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or  daughter  of  Zioo,  is  used  here  by  a  metapbor  for  the 
population  of  the  city,  though  the  affirmaliiHi  that  she  if  i 
daughter,  with  which  the  passage  wouJd  have  been  istrodueedt 
bad  the  figure  been  complete,  is  ^rniitted.  It  is  by  manj  btor- 
preterSj  indeed,  Jerome,  Theodoret,  Viiritig^,  Le  C!erc»  Row^ 
muiler,  regarded  as  denoting  the  maieiiat  oily  Jeru^alam ; 
and  it  is  sometimes  used  in  that  maaDer,  as  in  Lafiu^ntalJaDi 
ii.  §;  9f  lOp  where  the  daughter  of  Zioii  i«  distitigiuib^  bom 
her  king,  princes,  elders,  prophets,  Mid  virgins.  The  daugUer 
Jerusalem  i^  sometimes  employed  to  denote  the  lilenl  ctly. 
**  All  that  pass  by  clap  their  bands  at  theo  ;  they  hist  and  w^ 
their  head  at  the  daughter  of  Jeru.^alem,  saying,  is  this  lb 
cittf  that  men  call  the  perfection  of  beauty  V*  Lain.  il.  t.  Ik 
In  other  instances,  however^  it  is  used  to  denote  the  pcipulacion 
of  the  city.  *^  Loose  thyself  from  the  bonds  of  thy  neck,  Ocap^ 
live  daughter  of  Zion  ;  for  thus  saith  the  Lord,  ye  hare  fold 
yourselves  for  naughty  and  ye  shall  be  redeemed  withocn 
money/'  Isaiah  lii.  2,  X  ^  Behold^  aIso»  the  Lord  hath  prockifoed 
unto  the  end  of  the  world;  Say  ye  to  the  daughter  ofZJeti, 
Behold  thy  salvation  cometh;  Behold,  his  reward  is  with  hiaip 
and  his  work  before  him<    And  they  shall  call  them,  The  bolf 
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1  besieged  city ;  and  of  the  completeness  with  which  they 
would  all  have  been  swept  away,  had  not  God  left  a  small 
remnant,  to  the  destruction  with  which  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
were  overwhelmed.  ^The  daughter  of  Zion  is  left  a»  a  cottage 
in  a  vineyard, — as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers  ;  as  a 
besieged  city.  Except  the  Lord  of  hosts  had  left  unto  ub  a 
very  small  remnant,  we  should  have  been  as  Sodom ;  we 
should  have  been  tike  unto  Gomorrah,^  v.  S,  9. 

10.  An  apostrophe.  ^  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye  rulers 
of  Sodom :  give  ear  unto  the  law  of  our  God,  ye  people  of 
Gomorrah,''  v.  10.  The  prophet  here  turns  from  a  narrative 
or  description,  in  the  first  and  third  person,  of  the  sins  and 
punishments  of  the  Israelites  and  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
and  people  of  that  city,  and  makes  a  direct  address  to  them, 
which  is  the  peculiarity  of  an  apostrophe. 

17,  18.  Metaphors ;  in  the  denomination  of  the  rulers  of 
Jerusalem,  the  rulers  of  Sodom  ;  and  the  people  of  that  city, 
the  people  of  Gomorrah,  v.  10.  That  they  are  the  rulers  and 
people  of  Jerusalem  whom  those  terms  are  emploved  to 
denote,  is  apparent  from  the  consideration  that  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  were  no  longer  in  existence,  and  had  no  rulers 
therefore,  and  people  who  could  hear  the  word  which  the 
prophet  uttered  ;  and  from  the  actions  that  are  ascribed  to  the 
persons  addressed, — ^treading  his  courts,  offering  sacrifices  and 
oblations,  of  which  Jerusalem  alone  was  the  scene,  and  ob- 
serving moons  and  sabbaths  which  were  peculiar  to  the 
Israelites. 

The  laws  of  these  several  figures  thus  render  the  meaning 
of  the  expressions  in  which  they  occur  certain,  and  refute  the 
ialse  constructions  that  have  been  put  on  them.  To  know, 
however,  what  the  reasons  were  that  God  inflicted  those  evils, 
is  as  essential  in  order  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the  passage, 
as  a  just  understanding  is  of  the  figures.  Why  then  was  it, 
that  God  poured  on  his  own  chosen  people  such  a  storm  of 
calamities  7  Not  as  were  the  losses  and  sufferings  of  Job,  to 
test  the  genuineness  of  their  love.  Not  like  the  trial  of 
Abraham,  to  cause  it  to  be  seen  whether  they  had  a  perfect 
&ith.  Not  like  the  necessities  and  dangers  to  which  the 
Israelites  were  subjected  in  the  wilderness,  to  prove  them,  and 
lead  them  to  show  what  was  in  their  hearts*    That  great  ques- 
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lion  liad,  in  a  large  degree,  already  been  tried^  and  bad 
their  open  rebellion,  B»it  they  were  inflictei]  oo 
as  revoUetA ;  in  expression  of  God^s  displeastu^  ;  in  pttnid^ 
ment  of  their  sins  ;  in  coDfutation  of  their  false  doctrin<».  U 
was  because  they  fiad ''  forsaken  the  Lord ;  they  had  contemned 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  Uiey  had  gone  away  baclrward  * 
These  avenging  judgments  ser^^ed  also  to  demonstrate  a  truth 
of  the  utmost  moment  to  be  verified  and  felt^  in  oriier  that  the 
measures  of  his  mercy  that  were  ultimately  to  be  adopttd, 
might  be  understood  ;- — tliat  the  most  dreadful  individiml  and 
national  punishments  were  wholly  int^tlicaciuus  to  tbi^ir  rofor- 
mation ; — that  the  most  awful  maoifestationB  of  bU  wralb 
failed  even  to  bring  them  to  a  realizalion  that  tbey  liad  foi^ 
feited  his  favor  by  their  tranagreasjon^  ;  for  they  Btjll  Irod  bi$ 
courts,  offered  ^acrlfices^  and  observed  tuooini  and  sal^bfllli^ 
as  though  those  external  acts  were  all  tfic  homage  thai  vai 
due  to  him,  or  could  be  necessary  to  secure  hi^  bte^dikg. 

But  where  lay  the  necessity  that  God  ihoutd  raa&iftal  hts 
displeasure  at  their  sins  by  tho^  pnnlslimetits  ?  To  viodi^te 
his  riglits,  and  manifest  liis  nghtecmsness.  The  evili  wifb 
which  they  had  been  smitten,  were  identically  tJiose*  whicl^ 
m±  thft  in«titiiiinn    nf  th«i^  liLiv.  mtsmti  xhtf^stlnnmA    tAtntslA 
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These  modes  of  punishment  were  chosen,  doubtless,  not  only 
because  of  their  higher  adaptation  than  any  others,  to  awe  the 
Israelites,  restrain,  and  correct  them ;  but  because  they  formed 
a  refutation  of  the  assumptions  on  which  they,  as  well  as  the 
heathens  around  them,  proceeded  in  their  homage  of  the  false 
gods  to  which  they  apostatized.  It  was  the  belief  of  the 
pagans,  that  each  god,  if  in  his  power,  gave  prosperity  to  his 
worshippers,  and  defended  them  from  their  enemies.  They 
accordingly  considered  a  war  between  nations  worshipping 
different  gods,  as  in  fact  a  war  between  their  gods,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  conquerors,  as  demonstrating  that  their  god 
was  stronger  than  the  deity  of  the  vanquished.  This  is  seen 
from  Sennacherib's  message  to  Hezekiah  and  the  people  of 
Jerusalem.  It  was  a  defiance  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  the 
expected  triumph  over  the  Jews,  it  was  held,  would  be  a  tri- 
umph of  the  Assyrian  deity  over  him.  **  Whom  hast  thou 
reproached  and  blasphemed ;  and  against  whom  hast  thou 
exalted  thy  voice,  and  lifted  up  thine  eyes  on  high  ?  Against 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel.'*— chap,  xxxvii.  23.  The  worshippers 
of  idols  looked  to  their  deities,  in  like  manner,  for  prosperity 
and  happiness  in  peace,  and  referred  all  their  blessings  and 
enjoyments  to  their  bounty. 

It  was  indispensable,  therefore,  to  the  vindication  of  God's 
rights,  and  manifestation  of  the  truth,  that  this  falsehood  should 
be  publicly  refuted.  Had  he  left  his  revolting  people  to  go  on 
without  punishment,  or  had  he  exempted  them  from  punish- 
ment in  those  forms,  it  would  have  been  in  effect  to  verify 
their  pretences,  and  confirm  them  in  their  apostasy.  But  that 
would  have  been  as  inconsistent  with  his  station  as  moral 
governor,  as  rebellion  was  with  theirs  as  his  subjects.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  mere  power  or  arbitrary  choice,  whether  he 
establishes  a  government  or  not  over  his  moral  creatures.  It 
18  not  a  matter  of  indifference,  caprice,  or  mere  expediency, 
whether  he  exercises  a  government  in  which  he  asserts  such 
rights,  and  enjoins  such  services ;  or  whether  he  enforces  or 
not  the  laws  which  he  enacts.  It  is,  necessary  in  order  to  his 
perfection.  It  is,  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  acts,  as  indispen- 
sable to  his  infinite  holiness,  as  obedience  to  his  laws  is  to  the 
yirtue  of  those  on  whom  he  imposes  them.  He  can  no  more 
omit  it,  without  the  loss  of  his  rectitude,  than  they  can  omit 
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obedience,  without  a  loss  of  theirs.  This  truth  needs  to  be 
seen  and  felt  in  all  its  greatness  and  awfiilness,  in  order  to  an 
understanding  of  his  government.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
all  his  acts  as  lawgiver,  rewarder,  and  avenger.  It  is  the 
ground  of  the  necessity  of  an  expiation  by  a  substitute  in 
(Mrder  to  the  deliverance  of  offenders  from  punishment,  and 
restoration  to  his  fav^or. 

Such  then  being  the  moral  necessity,  that  God  should  treat 
his  creatures  according  to  their  conduct  towards  him  as  law- 
giver, and  the  ground  of  his  procedure  in  these  avenging 
providences ; — three  great  truths  are  announced  in  these  pas- 
sages, that  unfold  the  objects  of  his  present  administration,  and 
are  essential  to  be  discerned  and  realized  in  order  to  a  com- 
prehension of  his  subsequent  judgments  on  the  Israelites,  and 
the  great  measures  of  mercy  which  he  reveals  towards  them 
and  the  Gentiles,  that  are  to  follow  in  a  future  age.  First 
That  they  were  inflicted  on  them  in  punishment  of  their  sins. 
Secondly.  That  God,  in  inflicting  them,  asserted  and  enforced 
his  rights,  manifested  his  righteousness,  and  confuted  their 
frlse  pretences  in  respect  to  their  idols.  Thirdly.  That  such 
was  their  alienation  from  him,  that  punishments  were  wholly 
inefiicacious  to  reform  them.  Or  contemplated  in  the  opposite 
direction  :  God  by  those  avenging  judgments  publicly  confuted 
the  assumptions  on  which  they  were  proceeding:  First 
That  a  large  part  of  his  laws  were  not  really  obligatory,  nor 
consistent  with  their  well-being,  but  might  be  violated  with 
impunity ;  such  especially  as  those  that  prohibit  oppression, 
robbery,  and  murder.  Secondly.  That  he  could  have  no 
cause  for  displeasure  with  them,  while  they  observed  the  ex- 
ternal services  which  he  enjoins,  such  as  offering  sacrifices, 
and  observing  new  moons  and  sabbaths.  Thirdly.  That  no 
renovation  of  their  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit  was  necessary 
to  fit  them  for  his  acceptance.  The  grounds  on  which  they 
were  proceeding,  were  thus  the  direct  opposites  of  the  eternal 
truths  on  which  God  founds  his  government,  and  the  great 
questions  between  them; — whether  he  is  the  only  deity 
whether  he  is  the  giver  of  the  blessings  of  providence 
whether  he  possesses  the  rights  which  he  asserts ;  and  whethf 
their  doctrines  respecting  their  idols  were  true,  or  not,  we' 
put  by  him  to  a  practical   trial,  and   all  the   prerogativ 
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maintained  and  facts  verified,  that  need  to  be  seen  and 
felt,  in  order  to  a  just  understanding  of  his  righteousness,  wis- 
dom, and  grace. 

19.  A  metaphor  in  the  word  full.  **  To  what  purpose  is 
the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord  T  I 
am  full  of  the  burnt  offerings  of  rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed 
beasts,**  v.  11.  That  which  is  here  affirmed  of  God  is  not 
consistent  with  his  nature,  and  cannot  have  been  literally 
true ;  the  figure  is  used  to  show  that  he  was  as  wholly  without 
delight  in  their  sacrifices,  as  men  are  without  desire  for  food, 
and  ability  to  enjoy  it,  when  they  have  eaten  to  satiety. 

20.  A  synecdoche.  ^  When  you  come  to  appear  before  me, 
who  hath  required  this  at  your  hand,  to  tread  my  courts,"  v. 
12.  The  hand  was  not  the  member  by  which  they  entered 
the  courts  of  the  temple.  The  special  office  it  filled  there, 
in  respect  to  the  worship,  was  the  presentation  of  sacri- 
fices. It  is  the  member,  however,  by  wliich  external  services 
or  works  are  generally  performed,  and  it  is  for  that  reason,  in 
conformity  with  common  usage,  put  for  the  whole  person. 

21.  A  metaphor  in  the  verb  **  bear,**  as  translated  by  Vi- 
tringa,  Rosenmuller,  Professor  Alexander,  and  others.  **  Bring 
no  more  vain  oblations.  Incense  is  an  abomination  to  me  ; 
new  moon  and  sabbath,  the  calling  of  the  assemblies ;  I  can 
not  bear  iniquity  and  holy  day,**  v.  13.  The  word  "  bear,"  in 
the  sense  of  supporting  a  weight,  is  not  applicable  to  God,  nor 
to  acts  of  worship.  It  is  employed  metaphorically  to  indicate 
that  the  feelings  with  which  God  regarded  their  hyi>ocritical 
services,  were  analogous  to  the  sensation  which  men  expe- 
rience when  subjected  to  an  oppressive  burden. 

22.  23,  24.  Metaphors.  The  passage  is  translated  by  Pro- 
fessor Alexander  thus :  **  Your  new  moons,  and  your  convo- 
cations my  soul  hateth ;  they  have  become  a  burden  on  me ; 
I  am  weary  of  bearing,"  v.  14.  Bishop  Lowth*s  version  of 
the  metaphorical  expressions  is  the  same.  ^  They  have  be- 
come a  burden  upon  me :  I  am  weary  of  bearing  them."  The 
terms  burden,  weary,  and  bearing,  are  here  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  verb  bear  in  the  preceding  verse.  They  are 
not  literally  applicable  to  God,  but  are  employed  to  signify, 
that  in  place  of  being  acceptable,  the  new  moons  and  assem- 
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bties  of  the  Israeliies,  were  to  Ihid,  wliat  an  insapport&UB 
burden  is  to  a  human  being, 

25,  26.  Metaphors.  *'  And  when  ye  spread  forth  your 
hands,  I  will  tiide  mine  eyes  from  yOU ;  yea,  wlteo  y©  ntalre 
tnany  prayers,  I  will  not  hear,^  v*  1&  Hiding  the  ey^  and 
refusing  to  hear,  are  acts  that  are  not  mpproprioto  to  God. 
He  uses  them  to  show  that  he  was  as  a%*©rsD  to  accept  and 
grant  their  supplications,  us  n.  human  bein^ig  to  aontply  with 
the  entreaties  of  one  w  horn  he  refuses  to  see  and  hear. 

27,  A  hypocatastasis,  "Your  handK  are  full  af  bbod. 
Wash  you  ;  make  you  clean/*  v*  15,  10.  It  is  t»ot  lo  be  Sil|^ 
posed  that  the  hands  of  all  the  braelite!*  were,  al  the  tnomeoft 
when  this  wa^  addressed  to  thcm«  or  when  assembled  for  bin 
worship,  either  literally  full  of  blood,  or  E^tained  with  it,  It  Is 
not  that,  accordingly,  that  in  really  imputed  to  them ;  nor  are 
washing  and  purifying  the  acts  that  are  required  of  tliem ;  bat 
having  blood  in  the  hands,  is  put  for  the  %m  of  blood^beddin^; 
and  washiug  away  its  stains  for  repentance  nnd  reformaticm* 
Exterior  deJilemenl,  which  was  the  usual  attendant  of  munjer, 
is  ascribed  to  them,  thereibre,  to  indicate  in  nn  cmpliatjc 
manner,  that  they  were  blood^ihedders ;  iwd  tlie  CfinimmMl  to 
wash  and  make  themselves  cleaji*  emotoved  iitstead  of  «■ 
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shedding  it ;  and  washing  it  away,  for  purification  from  that 
sin;  and  the  figure  by  which  they  fulfil  that  office,  is  the 
hypocatastasis. 

28.  A  metaphor.  "  Put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from 
before  mine  eyes/'  v.  16.  They  could  not  literally  remove 
the  crimes  which  they  had  perpetrated  from  God's  presence 
and  notice,  as  though  they  had  a  material  nature,  and  were 
lodged  in  some  place  at  the  temple.  They  were  commanded 
to  remove  them,  as  they  would  remove  a  forbidden  object 
from  the  sanctuary  or  sacred  courts,  to  denote  that  they 
should  put  away  their  guilt  by  repentance,  and  offering  sacri- 
fice,* in  order  to  forgiveness,  which  was  the  mode  m  which 
the  evil  of  acts  that  had  already  been  exerted,  was  to  be  put 
away. 

29,  30,  31,  32,  33.  Comparisons  preceded  by  as  and  like. 
**  Cease  to  do  evil ;  learn  to  do  well :  seek  judgment ;  relieve 
the  oppressed ;  judge  the  fatherless ;  plead  for  the  widow. 
Come,  now,  and  let  us  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord 
Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as 
snow  ;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool. 
If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient,  ye  shall  eat  the  good  of  the 
land,"  V.  16-19.  Here,  again,  is  a  confutation  of  the  false 
assumption  on  which  they  were  proceeding,  that  a  hypocritical 
service  of  mere  external  rites  was  all  the  homage  that  was 
due  to  him.  The  reason  that  he  would  not  accept  their 
sacrifices  nor  hear  their  prayers  was,  that  they  were  so  false 
in  their  acts,  and  guilty  of  such  crimes  in  other  relations,  as  to 
make  the  pretence  of  their  worshippmg  him  a  consummate 
aflront.  They  had,  however,  but  to  repent  of  their  sins, 
reform,  and  offer  him  a  pure  homage,  and  great  as  their 
offences  were,  he  would  'forgive  them,  and  restore  to  them 
the  gifts,  peace,  and  prosperity  which  he  had  withdrawn  from 
them.  What  a  majestic  assurance!  No  sentiment  ever 
uttered  by  uninspired  lips,  approaches  it  in  greatness  and 
beauty  I  ^  Come,  now,  let  us  reason  together."  Let  us  test 
the  validity  of  the  grounds  on  which  I  reject  your  false  hom- 
age; offer  the  prescribed  worship  in  the  awe,  humbleness, 
penitence,  faith,  and  love,  that  are  required,  and  you  will  be 
accepted,  and  blessed.  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they 
shall  be  as  white  as  snow ;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson. 
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they  shall  be  as  m^ooI  !  '*  What  a  rebuke  to  tkttr  hypocmf 
and  aUenalion !  What  a  gimBdetir  of  truth  and  graal 
What  a  support  to  faith  I  How  many  of  GodV  poople,  Irein- 
bliDg  under  a  sense  of  their  siBs»  h&Te  heard  in  it  the  acoftatf 
of  their  forgiveness  and  acceptance — have  been  fitlod  tad 
transported  by  it  with  the  realizatkiti  that  ChnstV  aaerifcs  ii 
adequate  to  the  expiation  of  alt  their  guili — that  Cof§ 
cotnpassionis  are  more  than  equal  to  the  fargiTeoess  of  tl«r 


sin  Si 


34f  35.  There  are  two  metaphors  aliio  iti  the  p^isage  :  in  tim 
expressions,  "They  shall  be  whiU  as  !rnaw,^  **  they  slialtbe" 
whit^  **  as  wool."^  Their  slob  could  not  literally  acqiatre  ttat 
color,  as  it  can  only  be  a  quality  of  material  tbinga.  Il  ti 
affirmed  of  them  metQphoricatlyp  to  indicate  that  their  wt 
would  r^ease  to  be  a  ground  to  them  of  condetnnatiDe  wxd 
[ninishment,  as  completely  as  though  they  were  canvertediafeQ 
spotless  innocence  !  What  a  beautiful  representatitni  of  iJb 
efficacy  of  Christ's  sacnfice  !  Wliat  an  impressive  as»0liiiBg 
of  ihe  perfect  forgiveness  and  acceptance  of  those  who  it- 
pent  and  believe  I 

86,  The  next  also  is  a  metaphor  m  llie  word  devour,  **  But 
if  ye  refuse  and  rebel,  ye  ifhall  be  devoured  by  the  sword,  for 
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Righteousness  in  like  manner  is  said  to  have  "  lodged  in  it,** 
ike  a  person  who  had  his  settled  residence  there,  to  denote 
that  it  was  an  habitual  and  conspicuous  trait  of  its  inhabitants. 

40.  A  hypocatastasis ;  '^  Thy  silver  is  become  dross ;  thy 
wine  mixed  with  water." — ^v.  22.  This  is  denominated  by 
Calvin  and  Vitringa  a  metaphor ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  meta- 
phor in  the  affirmation  that  silver  is  converted  into  dross,  and 
wine  mixed  with  water,  as  they  are  processes  of  which  they 
EUB  susceptible.  Silver  may  be  mixed  with  alloy,  or  converted 
by  chemical  agents  into  dross ;  and  wine  may  be  weakened 
by  water.  The  supposition  that  the  figure  is  a  metaphor  is 
inconsistent  also  with  the  import  which  they  ascribe  to  the 
language,  as  both  regard  the  silver  and  .wine  as  representa- 
tives ;  Calvin  of  the  moral  state  of  the  inhabitants,  Vitringa 
of  the  princes  who  are  described  in  the  next  verse.  But  if 
silver  and  wine  were  the  subjects  of  the  predicates,  as  they 
would  be  were  the  affirmations  metaphorical,  they  would 
also  be  the  subjects  of  that  which  the  affirmations  denote,  and 
the  meaning  would  be  nothing  more  than  that  their  silver 
was  like  dross,  and  their  wine  as  though  it  were  mixed  with 
water. 

But  the  silver  and  wine  cannot  have  been  used  metaphori- 
cally, even  if  the  dipss  and  water  were  employed  in  that  man- 
ner ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  subjects  of  the  predicates,  not 
the  predicates  themselves,  in  which  the  metaphor  always  lies. 
Instead,  they  are  substitutes  of  analogous  things  in  the  people 
of  Jerusalem  ;  the  one  of  that  which  seemed  the  most  precious 
and  brilliant ;  the  other  of  that  which  promised  to  be  the  most 
agreeable  and  exhilaratmg.  The  sense  is  given  substantially 
by  Calvin,  though  he  mistook  the  nature  of  the  figure.  ^  The 
prophet  speaks  metaphorically,  and  shows  by  these  similes, 
that  although  the  aspect  of  things  was  not  wholly  altered,  yet 
the  state  was  changed  and  deteriorated,  so  as  to  be  quite  unlike 
what  it  had  formerly  been  ;  for  he  says  that  that  which  now 
glittered  was  alloy  instead  of  silver,  and  the  mere  color  of  the 
wine  remained  without  its  flavor.  Though  they  ^ept  up -a  flashy 
appearance,  there  was  nothing  in  them  that  was  genuine.** 

41,  42.  The  next  are  metaphors  in  the  verbs  follow  and 
come.  ^Thy  princes  are  rebellious,  and  companions  of 
thieves ;  every  one  loveth  gifts,  and  followeth  after  rewards ; 
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ihey  judge  not  the  fatherless ;  neither  dotli  tbe  catise  af 
widow  come  before  them "  v*  23.  They  did  f>ol  lil«i 
follow  reward?^  as  a  sportsman  follows  game  thai  flies  ^ 
reward?  make  no  such  movement.  The  verb  is  u*ed  to  bit- 
cale  that  they  sought  them  with  the  eagerness  and  actmty  wilk 
which  men  in  a  chase  endeavor  to  overtake  the  animals  th&X  tm 
from  them,  or  victors  in  a  battle  pursoe  their  fugitive 
In  like  manner  the  cause  of  the  widow  does  not  litenlty 
before  rulers  by  its  own  volition^  as  a  plaintiff  goes  befort  a 
judge,  to  seek  redress  from  injury-  The  figure  i*  umd  to 
signify  that  the  venality  and  injustice  of  the  rulers  was  so 
notorioufs,  that  widows  dJd  not  pretend  to  appeal  to  them  far 
protection  from  oppressors. 

Here  the  great  fact  which  had  before  been  indicated,  v. 
16,  11  f  is  again  showo^  that  apostasy  froni  God  lo  idolatry,' 
always  and  naturally  associated  with  erery  speeieft  of  crime 
wards  men.  And  one  of  the  reasons  is,  which  it  is  cif  the 
importance  to  understand,  as  it  exempliiies  a  g^reat  law  of 
divine  administration — that  God  withholds  from  them  his  Spirit, 
and  leaves  them  to  the  dominion  of  the  passions  and  prbd* 
pies,  under  which  they  act  in  their  revolt  from  him,  thai 
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causing  it  to  seem  that  the  religion  he  institutes,  is  no  more 
favorable  to  virtue  than  the  idolatry  which  he  prohibits.  To 
exercise  an  administration  that  should  in  that  manner  confound 
good  and  evil,  and  overturn  his  throne,  were  infinitely  incon- 
sistent with  his  perfections.  He  was  under  a  moral  necessity, 
therefore,  of  leaving  the  worshippers  of  false  deities  to  the 
sway  of  their  principles,  and  causing  their  nature  to  be  pub- 
licly manifested  in  their  fruits ;  that  their  contrariety  to  his 
law  might  be^seen,  and  his  righteousness  and  wisdom  vindi- 
cated and  manifested  in  their  beauty  and  greatness. 

43.  A  metaphor :  **  Therefore  saith  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  the  Mighty  One  of  Israel,  Ah  I  I  will  ease  me  of  mine 
adversaries  ;  and  avenge  me  of  mine  enemies  f  v.  24.  His 
adversaries  were  not  actually  a  burden  to  him,  or  annoyance, 
as  an  odious  enemy  is  to  a  human  being.  He  could  not  lite- 
rally ease,  free  himself,  or  comfort  himself  from  them,  as  it  is 
sometimes  translated.  The  expression  is  used,  doubtless,  to 
signify  that  he  would  cast  them  off  as  a  people,  and  put  an 
end  thereby  to  their  hypocritical  worship,  as  human  rulers 
relieve  themselves  from  their  revolting  subjects,  by  disfran- 
chising and  exiling  them. 

44,45,46.  Metaphors:  ''And  I  will  turn  my  hand  upon 
thee,  and  purely  purge  away  thy  dross,  and  take  away  all  thy 
tin  f  V.  25.  To  turn  his  hand  upon  men  is  not  literally  ap- 
propriate to  God,  who  is  a  Spirit  That  mode  of  expression 
18  employed  to  indicate  that  he  would  exercise  a  direct  and 
extraordinary  providence  over  them,  as  a  metallurgist  takes 
metal  into  his  hands,  and  has  it  under  his  immediate  manage- 
ment, when  he  proceeds  to  purify  it  from  alloy.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  not  consonant  to  their  nature,  that  Grod  should 
purge  dross,  and  take  tin  from  them.  They  were  not  ele- 
ments of  their  minds  or  bodies.  These  terms  are  used  to 
denote,  thai  he  would  purify  them  from  the  analogous  moral 
qualities  which  he  had  before  ascribed  to  them,  as  a  metal- 
lurgist purifies  metal  firom  alloy. 

47,  48.  Next  follow  two  similes,  preceded  by  **  as.**  **  And 
I  will  restore  thy  judges  as  at  the  first ;  and  thy  counsellors 
as  at  the  beginning.  Afterwards  thou  shalt  be  called,  the 
city  of  righteousness ;  the  faithful  city  ;**  v.  26.  Its  judges 
are  to  be  such  as  they  were  when  the  city  kept  its  allegiance 
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to  God,  and  was  "  full  of  judgmeni ;"  nod  its  coimsfsDoti  sieh 
as  they  were  when  "  rLghteouBiieBS  lodg&d  in  iL" 

49.  A  metaphor  in  the  verb  redeaii^d  :  "  Anti  Zioo  sbaO  I 
redeemed  in  judgment,  and  tho^  who  am  returned  lo  her,j 
righteousness  ;**  v,  27,  That  li  the  meaning  of  tho  i?tird 
dered  in  our  version-^  converts.  It  is  trans) atrd  by  Lo« 
^Sion  shall  he  redeemed  in  judgment,  and  tier  esptiref  in 
righteousness/*  RosenrauIIer  regards  Zion  as  ptil  for  the  Ii^ 
raetites*  It  is,  tiowever,  not  only  without  authopty,  btilfnQtii>' 
ststent  with  the  discrimination  of  the  city  frojn  those  wlia  ore 
to  be  restored  to  it  from  captivity.  If  Zion  stands  for  the 
Israelites,  then  those  who  are  to  he  restored  to  Zion  art  i&  be 
restored  to  the  laraelites,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  l^raatiiei, 
but  must  be  Gentiles,  which  is  absurd,  u^  they  have  netar  be- 
longed to  that  people,  and  is  irreconcilable  witli  iJia  wbole 
strain  of  the  passage,  which  treats  of  the  Israelites*  Tltoiv  h 
no  reference  to  Gentiles^  except  as  the  agenta  by  whom  Ik 
evils  with  which  the  Israelites  were  overwtielm«c(  were  itiflM"!^ 
ed.  The  word  redeenied  is  not  used  literatly,  to  de&ola^H 
deliverance  from  the  hands  of  conqueror*,  or  owners,  liie  i 
captive  or  slave,  by  the  gift  of  an  equivalent  j. 
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pieces,  that  it  become  like  the  chafTof  the  summer  threshing 
floors.  The  persons  whose  destruction  is  here  foreshown,  are 
probably  the  same  as  those  represented  by  the  image ;  and 
the  metaphor  is  used  to  denote  that  they  are  to  be  dashed  by 
the  avenging  bolts  of  the  Almighty,  or  cut  off  in  some  other 
oianner  analogous  to  the  destruction  of  a  fragile  vessel,  or  an 
image,  by  a  blow  that  breaks  it  to  pieces.  The  word  forsake 
or  forsakers,  as  rendered  by  Professor  Alexander,  is  not  em- 
ployed to  represent  that  they  actually  left  God's  presence 
and  went  out  of  his  jurisdiction,  which  was  impossible,  but 
that  they  withdrew  their  affections  and  thoughts  from  him, 
and  fixed  them  on  other  objects. 

The  events  with  which  the  breaking  of  the  transgressors 
and  the  sinners  is  to  be  contemporaneous,  signified  by  ^  toge- 
ther," is  the  redemption  of  Zion  and  her  inhabitants,  who  are 
to  be  restored  from  their  exile  in  judgment  and  righteousness. 
The  redemption  of  the  Israelites  and  the  destruction  of  the 
anti-christian  powers  are  to  take  place  at  the  same  period  and 
be  intimately  conjoined,  as  is  indicated  in  other  passages,  as 
chap.  Ixvi.  5-7. 

And  they  are  future.  The  Israelites  have  not  been  puri- 
fied from  dross  and  tin  ;  their  judges  have  never  been  restored 
as  at  the  first,  and  their  counsellors  as  at  the  beginning. 
Zion  has  not  been  redeemed  in  judgment,  and  her  people 
returned  from  exile  in  righteousness,  simultaneously  with  a 
breaking  of  the  hostile  transgressors  and  the  sinners,  and  an 
absolute  extinction  of  those  who  forsake  Jehovah.  The 
restoration  from  Babylon  had  none  of  these  characteristics ; 
but  the  prediction  is  still  to  be  verified. 

51,52.  Two  similes,  preceded  by  "as.**  "For  they  shall 
be  ashamed  of  the  oaks  which  ye  have  desired  ;  and  ye  shall 
be  confounded  for  the  gardens  that  ye  have  chosen.  For  ye 
ihall  be  as  an  oak  whose  leaf  fadeth,  and  as  a  garden  that 
hath  no  water ;'"  v.  29,  30.  Their  groves  of  oaks  and  their 
gardens  were  the  scenes  of  their  idolatrous  worship.  The 
passage  foreshows  accordingly  that  God  is  so  to  conduct  his 
tway  over  them,  as  to  confute  all  the  views  and  pretensions 
on  which  they  proceeded  in  the  worship  of  their  false  deities. 
It  is  to  be  one  of  the  great  objects  of  his  providence  to  de- 
monstrate in  such  forms  and  through  such  a  series  of  ages. 
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that  they  are  no  gods  ;  that  they  are  not  the  authors  of  the 
gifts  that  were  ascribed  to  them  ;  that  they  have  no  power  to 
save  or  destroy ;  and  that  the  calamities  with  which  the  Is- 
raelites are  smitten  from  generation  to  generation  are  in 
punishment  of  their  apostasy  from  Jehovah ;  as  to  produce  in 
them  a  resistless  conviction  of  these  facts,  and  fill  them  with 
shame  and  confusion  at  their  folly  in  forsaking  him,  and  put- 
ting their  trust  in  idols.  It  is  thus  again  indicated  that  the 
design  of  the  present  dispensation  towards  the  Israelites  is,  to 
show  their  falsehood,  and  vindicate  his  rights  and  righteous- 
ness, and  prepare  the  way  thereby  for  their  redemption. 

53,  54,  55,  56.  Metaphors  in  the  use  of  tow,  spark,  burn, 
and  quench.  **  And  the  strong  shall  become  tow,  and  his 
work  a  spark,  and  they  shall  bum  both  of  them  together,  and 
none  shall  quench  them.** — v.  31.  What  an  impressive  repre- 
sentation of  the  ease  with  which  the  mightiest  enemies  of 
Grod  will  then  be  destroyed  I  Were  they  transmuted  into  the 
most  inflammable  substances,  and  their  work  into  fire,  their 
destruction  could  not  be  more  instantaneous  and  absolute. 

Such  is  the  series  of  great  truths  announced  in  this  chapter 
respecting  Grod*s  dispensations  and  purposes  towards  the 
Israelites.  And  how  much  is  their  expression  aided  ; — ^into 
what  clearness,  beauty,  and  strength,  are  they  raised,  by  the 
figures  that  are  employed  to  illustrate  and  embellish  them  ! 
What  impression  was  ever  more  mistaken,  than  that  which 
almost  universally  prevails,  that  similes,  metaphors,  personifi- 
cations, apostrophes,  and  other  tropical  forms,  obscure  the 
thoughts  which  they  are  designed  to  unfold  and  adorn,  and 
render  them  uncertain  ! 

This. chapter  presents  an  epitome  of  the  designs  with 
which  God  is  conducting  his  present  administration,  and 
the  great  events  that  are  to  mark  its  close.  1.  He  inflicts 
terrible  punishments  on  apostates,  in  expression  of  his 
displeasure  at  their  sins,  and  thereby  asserts  his  rights  and 
protects  himself  from  misrepresentation.  2.  In  order  to  that 
end  also,  he  leaves  them  to  act  out  their  hearts,  and  show  the 
evil  of  their  principles  in  their  conduct.  3.  He  causes  it  to 
be  seen,  by  their  incorrigibleness  under  chastisements,  that 
nothing  but  his  Spirit  is  adequate  to  recall  them  to  obedience. 
4i  He  shows  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  relieve  himself  of  the 
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apostate  Israelites  by  casting  them  ofl^  and  inflicting  on  them 
the  most  signal  vengeance.  5.  But  that  afterwards  he  will 
turn  his  hand  upon  them,  and  purify  them  from  their  errors 
and  unbelief  as  silver  is  purified  in  a  furnace.  6.  That  he 
will  then  re-establish  them  as  a  nation,  and  give  them  rulers 
again,  who  shall  be  like  Moses  and  Joshua.  7.  That  Jerusa- 
lem shall  then  be  delivered  by  judgments  from  the  dominion 
of  hostile  Gentiles,  and  the  dispersed  Israelites  who  are  to  be 
led  back  to  dwell  in  her,  by  righteous  inflictions  on  their 
oppressors  :  and  that  she  shall  thereafter  be  called,  The  city 
of  righteousness ;  The  city  that  keeps  her  covenant  with  Gtod. 
8.  That  contemporaneously  with  that  deliverance,  the  oppos- 
ing transgressors  and  sinners,  and  all  who  continue  apostate, 
are  to  be  dashed  to  destruction.  9.  And  finally,  that  the 
result  of  this  system  of  measures  towards  them,  is  to  be  a 
perfect  vindication  of  God,  and  confutation  of  his  enemies. 


Art.  IV. — Colerbme's   Philosophy   of  Christianitt  ,   an 
Atheistic  Idealism. 

BT   THE    EDITOR. 

In  the  notice  in  a  former  article  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  theory 
of  the  understanding  and  reason,  we  pointed  out  its  similarity 
to  that  of  Kant,  from  whom  he  drew  it,  its  atheistic  character, 
and  its  incompatibility  with  a  belief  in  the  great  doctrines  and 
facts  of  Christianity,  which  he  professed  to  receive.  The 
large  circulation  which  his  and  kindred  works  have  gained, 
and  the  indications  that  appear  of  a  disposition  in  the  young 
especially,  to  acquiesce  in  his  system,  render  it  a  question  of 
interest,  what  the  real  views  were,  which  he  entertained  of 
religion.  Did  he  truly  hold  the  theory  which  he  adopted 
from  Kant,  with  a  full  understanding  of  its  import,  and  reject 
all  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  revelation  that  are  inconsistent 
with  it?  And  was  his  professed  reception  of  Christianity, 
therefore,  like  that  of  the  German  idealists,  whose  philosophy 
he  held,  nothing  more  than  a  deceptive  appropriation  of  its 
terms  to  a  set  of  philosophical  assumptions  and  speculations, 
that  were  known  to  be  wholly  irreconcilable  with  it  ?    Or, 
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ingteadf  was  his  philosophy,  false  and  atheiittie  as  it  W&J^  i 
flueotial  on  his  faith,  and  were  what  Iio  profeased  to 
as  the  facts  and  doctrines  thai  are  tanght  m  theScripIti 
those  which  actually  constitute  the  Chriftian  system  !  If  the 
latter,  one  may  naturally  fdel  stirpri*e  at  Im  minlithef  and  pfty 
for  his  weakness  ;  but  if  the  fcrrmer,  he  is  to  be  regarded  ' 
reprobation  for  bis  disingenuousness  and  impiety. 

His  theorj*  of  the   underfitaiidbg  and  reason  t?,  that 
perceptions  and  ideas  of  things  that  are  e'lterlor  to  a% 
merely  conceptional  or  imagioarj%  are  not  cansed  by  the  t 
on  us  of  such  things  as  they  seem  in  represent,  and  Conn  I 
evidence  whatever  that  such  things  exist.     It  divides  oar  i 
ceptioas  or  ideas  into  two  classes ;  those  which  respect  ob 
that  are  perceptible  by  the  senses^  and  those  that  are  suf 
suous  or  discernible  only  by  the  inteltect ;  and  assigns  the  < 
of  generating  the  former  to  the  utidcrstandlng,  and  of  I  he  iaiBi 
to  the  reason.    As  then  the  body  itself^  the  maLerial^itajTe 
felloW'beings,  and  God,  are  all  exterior  to  the  tnind.  It  rtp 
sents  that  they  are  all  nothing  tnore  than  concaptiaair 
mere  products  of  the   intellect,  having  no  actual  ei 
without  us,  ajid  forming  no  eyideace  that  there  are  obh 
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are  consequently  the  mere  product  of  the  mind,  and  have  no 
ground  in  such  a  being,  or  anything  else,  actually  existing 
without  us. 

This  theory  of  the  understanding,  and  the  whole  of  his 
speculations  in  respect  to  space  and  time,  Kant  seems  to  have 
adopted  from  Swedenborg's  representation  of  the  spiritual 
world,  or  the  power  and  agencies  of  incorporeal  beings. 
That  writer  held  that  incorporeal  intelligences,  such  as  disem- 
bodied spirits  and  angels,  have,  instead  of  organs  of  sense,  a 
mental  faculty  of  generating  conceptions  of  external  objects 
like  those  of  this  world,  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  both  seem 
to  the  mind,  to  have  an  external  and  indSpendent  existence, 
and  are  perceptible  to  other  intelligences.  Thus,  Mr.  Bush  says: 

"It  appears  that  besides  self- mirrored^  effigies  of  evety  spirit's 
inner  world,  which  spring  forth  independent  of  his  volition,  there  are 
also  representative  creations  of  boundless  variety,  originating  in  the 
will  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  and  hell.  As  if  we  in  this  world 
possessed  the  pauoer  of  giving  an  objective  existence  to  the  creatures  of 
onr  imagination^  they  in  that  world  are  enabled  at  pleasure  to  project 
outwardly  the  phantasies  of  their  minds,  which  have  all  the  efieot 
upon  others  of  the  most  ^ona^e  realities."  "Every  variety  of 
affection  pictures  itself  in  a  corresponding  variety  of  sensible 
imagery,  and  thus  becomes  objective,  not  only  to  the  spirit  itself y 
from  whence  it  emanates,  but  to  other  associated  spirits."  "  What- 
ever is  objective  in  the  spiritual  world,  is  an  emanation  or  projection 
bom  the  interior  states,  as  to  affection  and  thought,  of  its  inhabitants. 
Every  spirit  and  angel  there  beholds  himself  reflected,  as  in  a  mirror, 
by  the  scenery  by  which  he  b  surrounded.  His  most  internal  qua- 
lities are  vividly  effigied  in  the  forms  that  continually  stand  forth  to 
hb  view,  as  they  are  invariably  of  such  a  nature  as  to  correspond 
according  to  fixed  laws,  with  the  dominant  internal  state  of  his 
affections  and  consequent  thoughts.  Their  forms  are  composed  of 
elements  derived  from  time  and  space,  in  which  he  had  previously 
lived,  though  oflcn  wrought  into  combinations  of  beauty,  splendor, 
and  magnificence,  of  which  he  had  before  scarcely  the  faintest  con- 
ception."— MemorabiUay  pp.  181,  114. 

This  representation  is  presented  by  Swedenborg  in  a  great 
number  of  passages.    Thus,  he  says : — 

"  All  the  discourse  of  spirits  and  angels  is  effected  by  representa- 
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tives,  far  they  exhibit  by  wonderful  vajiittions  of  Ught  ^nd  iltftd^^ 
whatei^er  ihe^  are  thinking j  in  a  Jiving  manner  before  ths  miemali  and 
ol  the  same  time  the  external  mghi  of  him  with  whom  ihey  xptak,  •o4 
iosinuata  it  by  suitable  changes  of  the  atala  of  the  ftfl^doos ;  iba 
representations^  which  exist  in  such  dkcoQiadfit are  quick  ao<l  f QSCUI- 
taneous,  together  with  the  ideas  which  am  of  thtir  dlscouTBe,  Thflj 
are  as  when  something  is  described  In  i  lang  series^  viAcl^l  0I  the»am 
tme  it  is  exhibited  in  an  image  la  the  mght^  f^r  what  h  wmdafidi 
gpiriiual  things  tkem^ehes  of  whikver  kindt  mojf  H  r§pretmkiid^ 
exhihiied  by  species  of  images" — Arc.  Ctkst 

"  It  is  to  be  known  that  the  epi ritual  world,  In  extern &1  appoanticet 
ig  altogether  similar  to  the  natural  world  ;  there  appear  tb^re  landst 
mountains,  hills,  valleys,  plainsj  fields,  iake^i,  nverg,  f)>untiiiEif,  oa  iti 
the  natural  world  ;  thus  all  things  which  are  of  the  iDjnimil  Mag- 
do  m*  There  appear  also  paradises,  gardens,  groves,  woods^  In  whkh 
there  are  trees  and  shrubs  of  every  kind  ;  with  fruits  and  oeddi; 
also  plants^  flowers,  herbs  j  and  grasses  ;  thus  all  things  that  ftrt  of  ( 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  There  appear  animals,  birds,  and  ftsbfli^  of  * 
every  kind  ;  thus  all  things  which  are  of  the  animal  kingdom^ 
Man  there  is  an  agent  and  a  spirit.  This  is  premised  thai  It  mty 
be  known  that  the  universe  of  the  spiritual  «*orld  is  altogetbtr  « 
lar  to  the  universe  of  the  natural  world,  mth  the  diffennce  ani^t^ 
the  things  which  are  there ,  are  not  fo^ed  and  staiitmmyt  ^a  tht 
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*'  The  objects  in  heaven  being  like  those  in  our  world,  there  are 
in  the  heavens  spaces  as  well  as  Umes  ;  but  then  the  spaces  there, 
as  the  lands  or  countries  themselves,  and  the  objects  upon  them, 
are  i^^ppeorance^."  "It  is  the  same  with  txmits^  for  in  the  same 
way  as  spaces  are  constituted,  so  are  times." — A.  E. 

"  In  the  spiritual  world,  or  in  the  heavens,  nothing  of  space  and 
time  enters  their  ideas,  but  whatever  is  comprehended  in  their  state 
of  life  instead.  Space,  indeed,  appears  to  spirits  and  angels,  for 
they,  as  well  as  ourselves,  walk  about,  and  move  from  place  to 
place,  just  in  a  similar  way  as  it  appears  to  man,  and  yet  ihty  are 
hut  changts  in  their  state  ofUfe  that  produce  thai  appearance.*^ — A.  C. 
**  Times  which  are  properties  of  nature  in  this  world,  are  pure  states 
of  the  mind  in  the  spiritual  world ;  which  states  appear  progressive, 
there,  because  angels  and  spirits  are  finite." — D.  L.  W. 

"  The  objects  of  space  in  all  their  successive  and  simultaneous 
variety,  are  brought  forth  to  view  correspondently  with  the  relative 
affections  of  their  unlls  and  the  thoughts  of  their  intellects.  The 
objects  of  the  senses,  therefore,  in  the  appearance  of  space,  reveal 
to  them  the  relative  states  of  their  own  minds,  or  the  measure  and 
kind  of  love  and  thought  which  they  have  for  such  heavenly  uses 
as  are  promoted  by  the  members  both  of  other  societies  and  of  their 
own."  "  The  ideality  of  space  and  time  is  a  term  equally  appli- 
cable  to  the  objects  that  exist  in  the  appearances  of  space,  and 
endure  in  the  appearance  of  time." — A.  C. 

Kant's  theory  of  our  perceptions  of  external  things,  is 
thus  nothing  else  than  this  dream  of  Swedenborg,  respecting 
the  perceptions  of  incorporeal  beings.  He  published  his 
Critick  of  Pure  Reason  only  nine  or  ten  years  after  Sweden- 
borg's  death,  and  it  was  from  him,  doubtless,  that  he  drew  his 
hypothesis  respecting  the  understandmg,  time,  and  space ; 
with  no  other  alteration,  than  the  rejection  of  the  parts  that 
are  most  inconsistent  with  our  consciousness.  The  chief 
differences  are,  first,  in  respect  to  the  occasion  of  the  mind's 
giving  birth  to  these  spectra  of  external  existences.  Sweden- 
borg regarded  the  thoughts  and  affections  of  the  spirits,  as 
the  immediate  antecedent  and  occasion  of  their  projection 
outward  and  perception  of  the  external  things,  which,  accord- 
ing to  him,  are  representatives  of  those  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions. Kant  held  that  it  is  the  action  of  somd  unknown 
agent  on  the  organs  of  sense,  that  occasions  the  underatandin.^ 
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to  generate  its  perceptions  of  external  objects.  Secondly,  in 
respect  to  the  perceptibility  of  the  spectra,  by  other  agents. 
Swedenborg  exhibits  those  of  spirits,  as  perceptible  by  others, 
as  well  as  by  those  by  whom  they  are  generated.  As  that,  how- 
ever, is  not  consistent  with  our  experience,  it  is  not  adopted 
by  Kant.  But  whatever  may  be  the  source  from  which  he 
drew  his  theory,  it  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the  facts  and 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  system.  The  belief  and  the  wor- 
ship of  a  mere  idea,  are  as  different  from  the  belief,  love,  and 
adoration  of  the  self-existent,  infinite,  and  eternal  Jehovah, 
the  creator,  upholder,  and  ruler  of  all  ;  as  the  belief  and 
homage  are  of  an  idol  or  a  reptile,  and  are  as  absolute,  as 
senseless,  and  as  guilty  an  apostasy  from  God. 

Which,  then,  was  the  object  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  faith  and 
homage  ?  Was  he  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah,  or  only  of  an 
idea  T  Did  he  adhere  to  his  speculative  theory,  and  was  that 
which  he  professed  to  regard  as  Christianity,  in  fact,  an  artifi- 
cial and  false  system  formed  to  suit  his  philosophical  scheme? 
Or  was  his  philosopliy  uninfluential,  and  the  facts  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Scriptures  the  real  objects  of  his  faith  ?  A  can- 
did consideration  of  what  he  has  taught  on  the  subject,  we 
think,  will  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  his  philosophical 
theory  expresses  his  genuine  belief,  and  that  that  which  he 
regarded  as  Christianity  was  not  the  system  of  the  Scriptures: 
that,  in  fact,  like  the  German  rationalists,  from  whom  he 
drew  his  religion  as  well  as  his  philosophy,  he  was  nothing 
more  than  an  atheistic  idealist,  or  ideal  pantheist ;  his  system 
being  a  mixture  of  Swedenborgianism  and  Spinozism,  as  the 
one  was  modified  by  Kant,  and  the  other  by  Hegel. 

That  his  philosophical  theory  was  a  mere  idle  speculation, 
without  any  influence  on  his  faith,  he  certainly  would  not 
have  allowed,  nor  will  it  be  admitted  by  his  disciples  and 
admirers.  So  far  from  it,  both  he  and  they  ascribe  to  it  the 
utmost  truth  and  importance,  and  assign  it  the  high  oflice  of 
unfolding  the  true  nature  of  Christianity,  and  correcting  what 
he  regarded  as  misconceptions  of  it,  that  almost  universally 
prevail.     Thus  he  says : — 

"  My  Great  Work,  to  the  preparation  of  which  more  than  twen- 
ty years  of  my  life  have  been  devoted,  and  on  which  my  hopes  of 
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extensiTe  and  permanent  utilityi  of  fame  m  the  noblest  sense  of  the 
UH>rd,  mainly  rest — ^that  by  which  I  might — 

As  DOW  by  thee,  by  all  the  good  be  known, 
When  this  weak  frame  lies  mouldered  in  the  grave, 

Which  self  surviving  I  might  call  my  own. 
Which  Folly  cannot  mar,  nor  Hate  deprave^ — 

The  incense  of  those  powers,  which  risen  in  flame, 
Might  make  me  dear  to  Him  from  whom  they  came. 

**  Of  this  work,  to  which  all  my  other  writings,  unless  I  except 
my  poems,  and  these  I  can  exclude  in  part  only,  are  introductory 
and  preparative  ;  and  the  result  of  which,  if  the  premises  be,  as  /, 
with  the  most  tranquil  assurance,  am  convinced  they  are,  insubvertible, 
the  deductions  legitimate,  and  the  conclusions  commensurate  with  both, 
mutt  finally  be  a  revolution  of  all  that  has  been  called  Philo- 
sophy OR  Metaphysics  in  England  and  France,  since  the  era  of  the 
oommencing  predominance  of  the  mechanical  system  at  the  restora- 
tion of  our  second  Charles ;  and  with  this  the  present  fashionable  views 
not  only  of  religion,  morals,  and  politics,  but  even  of  the  modem  phy- 
sics  and  physiology.  You  will  not  blame  the  earnestness  of  my 
expressions,  nor  the  high  importance  which  I  attach  to  this  work ; 
fer  how  with  less  noble  objects,  and  less  faith  in  their  attainment, 
could  I  stand  acquitted  of  folly  and  abuse  of  time,  talents,  and 
learning,  in  a  labor  of  three-fi>urths  of  my  inteHeciual  life  ?" — Let- 
ters, pp.  95,  96. 

Such,  also,  are  the  views  which  his  disciples  entertain  of 
the  system.  Thus,  Mr.  Marsh  represents  his  theory,  as  it  is 
presented  in  the  Aids  to  Reflection,  as 

**  A  PHILOSOPHICAL  STATEMENT  AND  VINDICATION  OF  THE  DISTINC- 
TITBLY  SPIRITUAL  AND  PECULLAR  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  SYS- 
TEM ;"  .  .  .  **  By  reflecting,"  he  says,  *'  upon  the  subjective 
grounds  of  knowledge  and  faith  in  the  human  mind  itself,  and  by  an 
analysis  of  its  faculties,  he  developes  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics and  necessary  relations  of  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  as  our 
modeirof  being  and  knowing,  and  the  all  important  fact,  that  although 
the  former  does  not  comprehend  the  latter,  yet  neither  does  it  pre- 
clude its  existence." 

That  is,  although  his  theory  of  the  understanding  denies  not 
only  that  we  have  any  evidence  of  God'a  exUtAtLfifb^V);^  >iM^ 
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possibility  of  his  revealiog  him^lf  to  uK  ^titl  it  does  not  pr^ 
elude  his  hypothesis  that  the  reason  may  fiirm  an  idm  of 
Godj  and  conscience  prompt  the  will  to  decree  ihat  heiuiwalltf 
exists !  for  that  is  the  representation  which  Mr*  Coleiidp 
gives  of  the  origiQ  of  our  faith  in  the  being  of  6od«  Hfi 
Marsh  proceeds : 

"  He  proveia  that '  the  scheme  of  ChriiU&iilty,  though  not  diiKSOfer- 
able  by  reason,  b  yet  in  accordance  with  It ;  that  link  Allows  link  by 
necessary  coq sequence  ;  that  religion  pads^  out  of  the  keu  uf  rteftffiii 
only  where  the  eye  of  reason  has  r#aoh#d  its  horizon  ;  and  ihfiS  &idi 
ia  then  but  its  continuation.'  taatead  of  adopimg^  like  the  pt^pnltr 
tnetaphysicians  of  the  day,  a  ^stem  of  philosophy  at  wmr  with  ttiu 
gioOp  aad  which  tends  inevitably  to  undermine  our  belief  in  dn 
reality  of  anything  iplrityal  in  the  ooly  proper  sense  of  that 
and  then  coldly  and  ambiguously  refernng  us  for  the  support  of! 
faith  to  the  aulhariltf  of  revelation,  he  boldly  asaerts  the  redUty  of 
aorne thing  di^tincliyely  spiritual  In  oi&a,  and  the  futiHtj  of  all 
modes  of  philo^pbizing  in  which  thi&  \s  not  recogtiiiodi  or 
are  incompalible  with  it.  He  considers  it  the  Highest  and  i0Qiti»> 
tional  purpose  of  any  system  of  philuaophy,  at  loa&t  of  oan  fttdbji 
ing  to  be  Chrisiianf  to  investigolo  those  higher  and  peculiar  attiibste 
I  whie-lt    rtii^tincTiuflh    u^  from   thn    YinilAit  fluit    ruiriiJt     »liif*1i   mm  tli* 
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Christian  system ;  he  accommodated  his  views  of  revealed 
religion  to  his  philosophy,  not  his  philosophy  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Scriptures ;  and  he  anticipated  that  his  theory,  in  place 
of  proving  wholly  uninfluential  on  the  faith  of  the  church,  was 
to  work  a  total  revolution  in  ethics  and  theology.  His  religion 
is  undoubtedly,  therefore,  to  be  judged  by  his  philosophy,  and 
not  at  all  by  his  professed  assent  to  portions  of  the  Christian 
system.  Whatever  of  truth  his  theory  directly  rejects,  he 
must  be  regarded  as  absolutely  rejecting :  and  what  he 
professes  to  receive,  must  be  considered  as  held  by  him  no 
further  than  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  elements 
of  his  theory. 

Had  he  regarded  ELant  as  having  fallen  into  an  error  in 
denying,  on  the  ground  of  his  theory  of  the  understanding,  that 
we  have  any  evidences  of  God's  being,  or  can  have,  even  if 
emch  an  infinite  intelligence  exists,  he  would  naturally  have 
disclaimed  that  part  of  his  system,  and  endeavored  to  prove 
its  erroneousness.  He  made  no  such  attempt,  however,  nor 
uttered  any  such  dissent.  So  far  from  it,  he  adopted  that 
element  of  Kant's  system  as  fully  as  the  others,  and  asserts 
and  urges  it  with  as  much  confidence  and  earnestness.  Thus 
he  says: 

**  I  hold  then,  it  is  true,  that  the  so-called  demonstrations  of  a  God 
either  prove  too  little,  as  that  from  the  order  and  apparent  purpose 
in  nature;  or  too  much,  viz.  that  the  world  is  Itself  God ;  or  they 
clandestinely  involve  the  conclusion  in  the  premises,  passing  off  the 
mere  analysis  or  explication  of  an  assertion  for  the  proof  of  it ;  a 
species  of  logical  legerdemain  not  unlike  that  of  the  jugglers  at  a  fair, 
who,  putting  into  their  mouth  what  seems  to  be  a  walnut,  pull  out  a 
score  yards  of  ribbon.  On  this  sophism  rest  the  pretendcKi  demoo- 
stratioDs  of  a  Grod,  grounded  on  the  postulate  of  a  first  cause.  And, 
lastly,  in  all  these  demonstrations,  the  authors  presuppose  the  idea  or 
conception  of  a  God  without  being  able  to  authenticate  it,  that  is,  to 
give  an  account  whence  they  obtained  it.  For  it  is  clear  that  the 
proof  just  mentioned,  and  the  most  natural  and  convincing  of  all, 
the  Gosmological  I  mean,  or  that  from  the  order  of  nature,  presup- 
poses  the  ontological,  i.  e.  the  proof  of  a  God  from  the  necessity, 
and  necessary  objectivity  of  the  idea." — Aids,  pp.  118,  119. 

<<  Assume  the  existence  of  God,  and  then  the  harmony  and  fitness  of 
the  physical  creation  may  be  shown  to  correspond  with  it,  and  support 
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such  aQ  aasumptioa  ;  but  to  act  about  promng  the  exialeiieo  of  ft  GiA 
by  such  meooSf  is  a  mere  circle^  &  drttisioo*  It  cfto  to  wi  praofle 
a  good  rea^Der,  unless  he  violates  nM  syllogtstio  logic,  iuk}  jfTftJVKi 
his  conclusion/'— TaW^  TaSt^  Vol  u.  p.  149- 

He  thus  avows  aod  aifimifi  that  ]iart  of  Kant'f  ^ilecii,  Dot- 
withstanding  its  contradiciian  to  Paul,  who  fepresent^  that 
those  even  to  whom  no  revelation  had  heea  made,  weregioltj 
for  not  knowing  and  aeknowledgiQg  God,  beeaiite  lJ»e  iam- 
ble  things  of  him,  even  his  etenial  power  and  gcMlbead,  t»«fe 
digcemihle  by  them,  being  dearly  inanirealed  by  thecrestioa 
of  the  world.  It  is  only  on  the  gt-onndp  however,  of  hii  theorr 
of  the  understanding,  it  should  be  noticed,  wluch  deaka  tlai 
we  have  any  evidences  of  the  esbtetif^  of  an  exlanaal 
verse,  that  all  demonst ration  from  tl  of  the  being  of 
cati  be  held  to  be  inconelusive^  U  thero  is  tn  reality  fiidi^ 
externa]  universe  as  our  senses  represent  to  US,  and  the  acboo 
OB  U8  of  the  objects  of  that  univei^e  ts  the  cau^e  of  ottr  pcfoq^  I 
ttons  of  thern^  then  the  argument  from  tfie  effects  they  ■■■ 
duce  in  us  to  their  existence^  and  the  oxlstence  and  nattiri^B 
their  cause,  is  legitinifite,  and  of  as  absolute  certalaty  as  m; 
other*     To  deny  it,  is  to  deny  either  that  an  efiect  has  i 
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of  one  kind,  is  no  proof  of  a  cause  of  another ;  as  that  were  to 
deny  the  possibility  of  God's  revealing  or  making  himself 
known  to  us  by  any  process  whatever; — ^inasmuch  as  a 
revelation  of  himself,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  be  an 
effect  differing  from  himself,  and  would  form  no  proof,  there- 
fore, according  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  logic,  of  his  being,  nor 
ground  for  any  inference  respecting  him.  The  whole  of  hit 
professed  faith  in  a  revelation  from  God,  would  accordingly 
fidl,  as  necessarily,  on  that  assumption,  as  the  arguments  of 
his  antagonists  in  favor  of  the  divine  existence  would,  were 
the  theory  on  which  he  proceeds  correct.  That  assumption, 
which  is  the  real  basis  of  his  whole  speculative  system,  makes 
his  belief  of  a  God  on  the  ground  of  an  ideal  necessity,  con- 
science, or  the  interests  of  morality,  as  illogical  and  absurd, 
as  a  belief  in  him  on  the  ground  of  the  effects  he  produces  in 
as  would  be,  were  his  theory  true  that  these  effects  can  only 
prove  a  cause  of  the  same  nature  as  themselves.  For  if  an 
effect  immediately  produced  in  us  by  the  finger  of  the  Al- 
D^ighty,  is  no  proof  of  his  agency  in  its  production,  or  of  his 
existence  ;  then  most  certainly  a  mere  idea,  conception,  or  voli- 
tion generated  by  our  own  faculties,  or  a  condition,  or  feeling 
that  is  not  immediately  produced  by  God,  cannot  be  a  proof 
of  his  being.  First,  On  Mr.  Coleridge's  own  principles ; — ^for 
one  ground  on  which  he  denies  that  our  perceptions  of  exter- 
nal objects  constitute  any  evidence  of  God's  being  is,  that  they 
are  produced  by  our  understanding  instead  of  exterior  agents^ 
and  that  they  furnish  no  media,  therefore,  for  an  inference  of 
the  existence  of  an  exterior  cause,  like  God.  But  if  the  fact 
that  a  perception,  idea,  or  feeling,  is  the  product  of  our  own 
fifcculties,  instead  of  an  exterior  cause,  renders  it  impossible  to 
deduce  from  it  the  existence  of  another,  an  exterior  and  an 
infinite  cause,  like  God ;  then  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  his 
being  from  a  self-originated  idea  of  reason,  a  feeling  of  obliga* 
tion,  or  a  sense  of  the  logical  necessity  of  supposing  the  exist- 
ence of  an  infinite  intelligence  in  order  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  our  nature.  If  an  effect  of  one  kind  cannot 
prove  his  existence  because  it  has  no  connexion  with  him,  how 
can  it  be  proved  by  an  effect  of  another  kind  that  in  like  man- 
ner has  no  connexion  with  him  7  Yet  Mr.  Coleridge  held  that 
soch  a  self-originated  idea,  conception,  or  feeling  of  the  want 
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of  a  cause  to  account  for  itie  phenomena  of  our  nature  ud    1 
the  universej  is  the  ground,  and  the  0[|]y  groimd  tliat  we  bifi^  ' 
or  needf  of  a  belief  of  God*^  beiDgp  agency^  and  ebuttder J 
Thus  he  says : 

"  Ttie  Idea  which  is  the  basts  of  rellgfoo,  oommandiid  hj  \hn  ooft^ 
ecieoce,  and  required  by  morality,  coatains  the  Iruths"— 4»y  vliidb— 
<'  it  19  the  instinot  of  reasc^n  to  bring  a  unity  into  all  mr  em^vojUkm 
and  several  knowledges" — that  is — "  no  iifefiimplion  or  bypotk^of 
a  oifc  as  the  ground  and  cause  of  the  utjlvor&e.  .  .  .  Thi  fajfO* 
thesis  of  a  one  ground  and  principle  of  ike  univer 
an  hypothemt  but  having  only  a  /^ea/  or  c^mi^ 
thus  raided  into  the  Idea  op  thr  LlvlKo  GoD,  the  tmprmtm^^mitd 
our  faitb,  loTe>  fear,  and  adomtlon**' — Aids^  p,  11^. 

He  thus  exhibits  a  mere  idea,  feelings  or  act,  origiaattd 
by  the  mind  itself,  as  the  grauod,  aiid  a  logical  lad 
necessary  ground  of  its  belief  of  Gair^i  emta&cs^  But  i( 
as  he  assumes,  the  perception  of  an  external  object  ihfoc^h 
the  senses  would  fornn  no  proof  of  God's  being,  if  it 
were  generated  by  the  mind  itself  instead  of  an  extomil 
cause ;  then  for  the  same  reason,  an  iden  of  the  intell«ci,  or 
fealinff  of  consciousness,  tiiai  m  i?aiierated  hv  Uifi  mliid  ih 
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of  his  being ;  for  he  proceeds  in  it  on  the  assumption  that 
reason  regards  the  existence  of  an  external  material  universe, 
^  such  as  onr  senses  represent  to  us,  as  a  realfact^  and  thence 
feels  a  logical  necessity  of  supposing  that  there  is  an  intelligent 
and  self-existing  being  who  is  its  cause.  But  that  is  on  the 
ground — the  direct  reverse  of  his  theory — that  the  uni- 
verse is  an  effect,  and  must,  therefore,  have  had  a  cause, 
and  a  cause  of  a  different  nature  from  itself,  and  thence 
b  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  its  intelligent,  uncreated, 
and  infinite  author.  What  a  brilliant  exemplification  of 
the  piercing  and  infallible  **  insight  ^^  which  he  ascribes  to 
reason,  and  represents  as  elevating  it  so  far  above  the  faculty 
by  which  we  perceive  external  objects,  and  judge  according 
to  sense  I  The  whole  fabric  of  his  philosophical  and  theolo- 
gical system  rests,  first,  on  the  denial  that  our  sense  percep- 
tions are  produced  by  the  action  on  us  of  the  agents  that  are 
exterior  to  us,  and  are  the  objects  of  those  perceptions ;  next, 
that  if  they  were,  they  would  be  no  evidence  that  those  ob- 
jects were  the  work  of  an  intelligent  cause ;  and  then, 
thirdly,  on  the  directly  opposite  assumption,  that  those  objects 
actually  exist  without  us,  produce  our  perceptions  of  them, 
and  place  us  thereby  under  a  logical  necessity  of  regarding 
them  as  effects,  and  accounting  for  their  existence  and  agency 
by  referring  them  to  an  intelligent,  self-existing,  and  eter- 
nal cause.  How  admirably  adapted  is  a  system  which  thus 
refutes  itself,  to  work  the  great  revolution  which  he  anticipated 
from  it,  in  the  ethics  and  theology  of  the  church  I  What  an 
eflbctive  demonstration  it  forms  of  the*  perspicacity  of  his 
admiring  disciples,  who  eulogize  him  as,  ^  in  the  power  of 
placing  scattered  truths  in  harmonious  combination,  and  of 
illustrating  them  out  of  the  stores  of  a  vast  intellect,  by  far 
the  most  wonderful  man  of  his  time  P  Thus  it  is,  that  those 
who  reject  God  as  their  teacher,  and  exalt  their  wisdom  above 
his,  are  left  by  him  to  confute  themselves,  and  demonstrate 
their  folly  by  the  very  means  by  .which  they  attempt  to  strike 
him  from  his  throne,  and  reduce  him  to  a  dependence  on 
themselves.  Mr.  Coleridge  then,  so  far  from  dissenting  from 
Kant's  denial  of  the  possibility  of  proving  God's  existence 
from  the  effects  produced  in  us  by  the  external  universe,  fully 
concurred  with  him  in  it,  and  rejected  with  scorn  all  attempts 
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It  such  ''demonstrations  of  God,"  as  ''no  better  than  the 
legerdemain  of  jugglers.**  His  philosophy  was  undoubtedly, 
therefore,  the  object  of  his  genuine  belief!  His  religious  viewt 
are  consequently  to  be  interpreted  by  his  philosophy — not  Uf 
philosophy  by  his  religion. 

He  accordingly  exhibits  God  as  nothing  but  an  idea,  with> 
out  any  other  objectivity,  than  is  imparted  t6  it  by  the  mind, 
in  which  it  exists. 

**  Out  of  the  principles  necessarily  presumed  in  all  discureiTe 
thinking, ...  the  human  miod  forms  certain  essences  to  which,  fiir 

its  own  purposes,  it  gives  a  sort  of  notional  subsistence." 

But  **  the  stablest  atid  most  indispensable  of  those  notional  things" 
are  *<  but  the  necessary  forms  of  thinking  taken  abstractedly,  and 
.  •  .  subsist  wholly  and  solely  in  and  for  the  mind  that  contemplttei 
them.  Where  the  evidence  of  the  senses  fails,  and  beyond  the  pie- 
oincts  of  possible  experience,  there  is  no  reality  attributable  to  asy 
notion,  hut  what  U  given  to  U  by  revelation^* — the  possilulity  of 
which  his  theory  denies — "  or  the  law  of  c(Hiscience,  or  the  neces- 
sary interests  of  morality."  "  The  hypothesis  of  the  one  ground 
and  principle  of  the  universe,  is  thus  raised  into  the  msA  of  ths 
UTiNO  GOD,  the  supreme  object  of  our  faith,  love,  fear,  and  adora> 
tion."— ilid#,  pp.  109, 110. 

The  idea  of  God  is  thus  but  an  idea,  after  it  is  raised  into 
the  form  which  conscience,  religion,  and  morality,  are  said  to 
impart  to  it.  And  such  it  must  necessarily  be.  It  is  prepos- 
terous to  suppose  that  the  mind  can,  by  a  mere  wish  or 
volition,  convert  an  idea  into  an  infinite  and  eternal  self- 
existence.  The  idea  of  a  created  self-existent  intelligence,  is 
a  contradiction.  The  idea  of  the  conversion  of  an  idea  into 
an  essential  existence,  is  an  equal  contradiction.  Dreamy 
and  bewildered  as  Mr.  Coleridge's  intellect  was,  and  capable 
of  palpable  and  consummate  blunders,  it  is  scarcely  supposable 
that  he  was  so  weak  as  to  entertain  tlie  false  and  monstrous 
notion,  that  the  mind  actually  creates,  by  its  wish  or  volition, 
an  infinite  self-existing  intelligence,  that  corresponds  to  its 
idea  of  Gk)d  !  What  a  stupendous  solecism  I  It  implies  that 
the  mind  infinitely  transcends  God  himself  in  power.  It  im- 
plies that  there  are  as  many  infinite,  self-existing,  yet  created 
intelligences,  each  of  whom  is  the  maker  and  ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, as  there  are  nodnds  that  give  validity  to  their  idea  of 
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God !  It  represents  its  own  work  as  the  "  supreme  object  of 
its  fiiithy  love,  fear,  and  adoration,''  and  makes  its  worship  of 
God,  therefore,  as  senseless  and  debasing  as  theirs  is,  who  pay 
their  homage  to  idols  !  But  if  it  cannot  thus  create  a  deity, 
then,  on  Mr.  Coleridge's  principles,  it  cannot  by  any  process 
have  any  more  than  an  idea  of  one.  If,  as  he  holds,  none  of 
the  effects  that  are  produced,  or  that  seem  to  be  produced  in 
as,  by  causes  that  act  on  us  from  without,  can  be  a  medium  to 
OS  of  a  knowledge  of  God, — if,  by  our  very  constitution,  it  is 
impossible  that  he  should  reveal  himself  to  us,  or  work  any 
effect  in  us,  from  which  we  can  legitimately  infer  his  being ; 
then,  whatever  we  may  wish  or  will,  he  can  be  to  us  nothing 
more  than  an  idea,  and  by  the  very  terms,  a  positive  non^ 
reality^  therefore,  instead  of  an  absolute  existence.  But  that 
this  was  his  theory,  he  places  beyond  all  doubt,  by  formally 
discarding  and  denouncing  the  supposition  that  the  idea  of 
God  is  converted  by  the  act  of  the  mind  into  "  a  substance,* 
or  that  there  is  any  real  "existence"  that  corresponds 
to  it 

*<  The  hypothesis  of  a  one  ground  and  principle  of  the  Universe-^ 
necessary  as  an  hypoUitsis  ;  but  having  only  a  logical  and  conditional 
necessity — is  thus  raised  into  the  idea  of  the  living  god,  the  supreme 
object  of  our  faith,  love,  fear,  and  adoration.  Religion  and  morality 
do  indeed  constrain  us  to  declare  him  eternal  and  immutable.  Bui^ 
if  from  the  eternity  of  the  Supreme  being,  a  reasoner  should 
deduce  the  impossibility  of  a  creation  ;  or  conclude,  with  Aristotle, 
that  the  creation  was  co-eternal ;  or,  like  the  later  Platonists,  should 
torn  creation  into  emanation,  and  make  the  universe  proceed  frora 
deity,  as  the  sunbeam  from  the  solar  orb ; — or  if,  from  the  divine 
immutability,  he  should  infer  that  all  prayer  and  supplication  must 
be  vain  and  superstitious;  then,  however  evident  and  logically 
necessary  such  conclusions  may  appear,  it  is  scarcely  worth  our 
while  to  examine  whether  they  arc  so  or  not.  The  positions  them- 
selves are  false.  For  were  they  true,  the  Idea  would  lose  the  sols 
ground  of  its  reality.  It  would  no  longer  he  the  Idea  intended  by  the 
believer  in  his  premiss — in  the  premiss,  with  which  alone  religion  and 
morality  are  concerned.  The  very  subject  of  the  discussion  would  be 
changed.  It  would  no  longer  be  the  God  in  whom  we  believe  ;  but 
a  stoical  Fate,  or  the  supcr.essontial  One  of  Piotinus,  to  whom 
ndiker  inieiligence,  or  self-consciousness,  or  life,  or  even  being  dabb 
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n  ATTRIBUTED ;  OF  lastly,  the  world  itself,  the  indivisible  one  and 
only  suhstance — substantia  una  et  umca, — of  Spinoza,  of  which  all 
phenomena,  all  particular  and  individual  things,  lives,  minda^ 
thoughts,  and  actions  are  but  modifications." — Aids,  pp.  110,  111. 

The  reason  why  he  rejected  these  inferences  from  the 
eternity  of  the  Supreme  being,  which  he  denominates  fidse, 
thus,  was,  not  that  he  held  that  they  would  not  be  legitimate, 
if  there  in  reality  existed  an  infinite,  self-subsisting  being, 
corresponding  to  the  idea  of  God  ;  but  because  he  held  that 
there  was  no  such  being ;  and  that  to  reason  respecting  him 
as  a  real  existence,  was  to  abandon  the  ground  of  his  theory, 
which  was  that  the  object  of  the  mind's  faith,  love,  fear,  and 
adoration,  is  only  an  idea.  ^It  would  be  no  longer,"  he 
says,  "the  Idea  intended  by  the  believer  in  his  premiss,**— 
•*  the  premiss  with  which  alone  religion  and  morality  are  cost' 
cerned" — "  when  they  declare  him  to  be  eternal  and  inuno- 
table.**  "The  very  subject  of  the  discussion  would  be 
changed.**  That  to  which  they  gave  validity,  or  raised  into 
the  idea  of  God,  continued  accordingly,  after  their  decretive 
act  towards  it,  to  be  a  mere  idea,  and  was,  by  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge, believed,  loved,  and  adored  as  such.  He  proceeds 
accordingly — 

"  Let  the  believer  never  be  alarmed  by  objections  wholly  specu- 
lative, however  plausible  on  speculative  grounds  such  objections 
may  appear,  if  he  can  but  satisfy  himself  that  the  result  is  repug- 
nant to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  irreconcilable  with  the 
interests  of  morality.  For  to  baffle  the  objector  we  have  only  to 
demand  cf  him,  by  what  rigid  and  under  what  authority,  he  converts 

A  THOUGHT  INTO  A  SUBSTANCE  ;    Or  OSSCrtS  THE  EXISTENCE    OF   A   REAL 

SOMEWHAT  CORRESPONDING  TO  A  NOTION  not  derivedfrom  the  experience 
of  the  senses.  It  will  be  of  no  purpose  for  him  to  answer,  that  it  is 
a  legitimate  notion.  The  notion  may  have  its  mould  in  the  under- 
standing, but  its  substance  must  be  the  work  of  the  Fancy." — 
Aids,  p.  111. 

To  regard  God  as  a  real  existence  corresponding  to  our 
idea  of  him,  and  reason  respecting  him  as  such,  he  thus 
expressly  represents  as  an  unauthorized  conversion  of  **  a 
THOUGHT  INTO  A  BUBaTANCB.**    And  this  belief  that  there  is  no 
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medium  between  absolute  idealism  and  absolute  materialism^ 
he  indicates  in  other  passages.     Thus : 

"  The  dialectic  intellect,  by  exercise  of  its  own  powers  exclusiYelji 
may  enable  us  to  affirm  the  reality  of  an  absolute  being  gsnerally. 
But  here  it  stops.  It  can  command  neither  insight  nor  eomnUum 
concerning  the  existence,  or  even  the  possibility  of  the  toorld  as  distinei 
and  different  from  Deity.  It  finds  itself  constrained  io  confound  the 
creator  with  the  creation  ;  and  then  cutting  the  knot  it  cannot  solvci 
merges  the  latter  in  the  f<^rm#r,  and  denies  reality  to  all  finite  ex- 
istence." "  Mark  the  inevitable  result  of  all  consequent  reasonings 
when  the  intellect  refuses  to  acknowledge  a  higher  and  deeper 
ground  than  itself  can  supply,  and  weens  to  possess  within  itself  the 
centre  of  its  own  system.  From  Zeno  the  Eleatrico  to  Spinoza, 
and  from  Spinoza  to  Schelling,  Oken,  and  the  German  nature 
philosophers  of  the  present  day,  the  result  has  been  and  ever  mutt 
he,  Pantheism,  under  some  one  or  other  of  its  modes  or  disguises." 
— Letters,  pp.  28,  29. 

But  why  did  he  thus  hold  that  an  argument  from  the  ma- 
terial universe  could  only  conclude  for  a  material  deity  like 
itself  1  On  the  ground  that  a  physical  effect  can  only  indicate 
a  physical  cause  of  the  same  nature  as  itself  There  is  no 
other  postulate  from  which  it  could  be  deduced.  Let  it  be 
admitted, — which  no  one  not  wholly  bewildered  will  deny — 
that  a  physical  efifect  may  be  produced  by  a  spiritual  cause, 
and  be,  therefore,  a  proof  of  its  existence,  and  then  there  can 
be  no  necessity  that  all  reasoning  from  effects  must  termmate 
in  material  pantheism.  This  monstrous  assumption  is  accord* 
ingly  the  key  to  his  whole  speculative  system,  and  the  occa^ 
sion  of  his  depreciation  of  the  understanding,  and  deification 
of  the  reason.  As  all  reasoning — his  theory  is — is  reducible  to 
the  forms  of  the  syllogism  ;  as  in  the  syllogism,  the  con- 
clusion can  embrace  nothing  that  is  not  contained  in  the 
premiss ;  and  as  on  his  theory,  all  the  logical  elements  fur- 
nished by  the  understanding,  respect  material  or  sensible 
objects ;  therefore  all  that  is  demonstrated  by  reasoning  from 
those  elements,  must  be  of  a  like  material  and  sensible  nature  I 
This  was  Spinoza's  theory,  and  Kant's.  But  it  overturns 
Mr.  Coleridge's  system,  as  effectually  as,  were  it  true,  it  could 
theirsi  whom  he  assails ;   as  it  would  prove  that  the  mind. 
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which,  on  hit  theory,  creates  the  phenomena  of  the  nndtf^ 
standings  is  itself  of  the  same  material  or  sensuous  naioie  u 
those  phenomena ;  and  thence,  if  the  mind  is  the  work  of 
God,  or  is,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  held,  of  a  spiritual  nature,  like 
Us,  that  he  also  is  sensuous  and  material.  He  thus  precipi- 
tates himself  into  the  abyss,  which  he  attempts  by  this  bim 
method  to  escape.  There  is  no  room  to  doubt,  then,  that  he 
was  an  atheistic  idealist.  It  is  the  only  system  with  wUeh 
his  philosophical  speculations  can  consist.  It  is  the  theory 
which  was  held  by  the  German  rationalists,  from  whom  he 
borrowed  the  whole  of  his  theological  as  well  as  his  philoeo- 
plucal  views ;  and  it  is  the  system  which  the  peculiar  terms 
of  his  vocabulary  are  employed  by  that  class  of  writen 
to  express.  It  indicates  the  ground,  accordingly,  of  many 
of  the  peculiar  theological  views  which  he  entertained. 

Thus  we  see  in  it  the  reason  of  his  regarding  the  triunity 
of  God  as  a  mere  diversity  of  relations  or  acts.   If,  as  he  held, 
God  is  only  an  idea  formed  by  our  reason ;  and  our  sole  object 
in  generating  that  idea  is,  that  it  may  serve  as  a  beau-ideal 
eause,  by  which  we    may  speculatively  account   for  the 
universe;  then  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  supposing  a 
trinity  in  that  cause,  like  that  which  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to 
the  deity.     Reason  most  certainly  would  never  require  or 
suggest  it ;  inasmuch  as  no  such  thing  is  either  known  or 
possible  as  a  triunity  in  a  mere  idea.     We  may,  indeed,  have 
an  idea  of  a  trinity ;    but  we  cannot  have  an  idea  that  is 
itself  one,  Mr.  Coleridge's  idea  of  God  accordingly  as  a  triunity, 
was  an  idea  of  him  in  three  different  acts,  or  exerting  three 
attributes,  will,  reason,  and  love.     He  used  the  term  deity  to 
denote  God,  irrespective  of  acts  and  relations.     He  regarded 
the  Father  as  the  deity  acting  in  relation  to  himself—"  the 
eternally  self-affirmant,  self-affirmed,  the  I  am  in  that  I  am,  the 
relatively  subjective  ;  the  absolute  will,  the  absolute  good,  in 
the  eternal  act  of  self-affirmance."    The  Son,  as  the  deity  act- 
ing as  ^reason,  the  faculty  of  ideas,  whose  attribute  is  the 
true,  whose  definition  is  the  fulness  of  being ;  the  relatively 
objective  ;  deitas  objectiva,  in  relation  to  the  I  am,  as  the  deltas 
suhjectiva ;  the  divine  objectivity  ;"   and  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
the  deity  exercising  love  and  wisdom  towards  himself,  in  these 
relations.    "  With  the  relatively  subjective  and  the  relatively 
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objective,  the  Great  Idea  needs  only  for  its  completion  a 
eo-eternal  which  is  both,  that  is  relatively  objective  to  the 
subjective,  and  relatively  subjective  to  the  objective.  Hence 
the  eternal  life  which  is  love  ;  the  Spirit ;  relatively  to  the 
Father,  the  Spirit  of  Holiness,  the  Holy  Spirit ;  relatively  to 
the  Son,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whose  attribute  is  wisdom ;  the 
good  in  the  reality  of  the  true  in  the  form  of  actual  life^  that 
is  in  actual  exercise. — Literary  Remains^  vol.  iii.  pp.  1,  3. 

Here  is  obviously  nothing  but  ^  distinction  of  attributes,  or 
acts  of  will,  reason,  and  love.  lie  exhibits  the  same  view  of 
the  trinity  in  the  following  passage : — 

''  The  distinctive  title  of  the  Father  as  the  Supreme  Will,  is  the 
good ;  that  of  the  only  begotten  Word,  as  the  Supreme  Reason,  is 
the  True ;  and  the  Spirit  proceeding  from  the  good  through  the  true 
is  the  Wisdom.  Groodness  in  the  form  of  truth  is  wisdom.  Wisdom 
is  the  pure  will  redlvdng  itself  inieUigently  or  thoigood  tnanifestung 
iiMclftLa  the  truth,  and  realized  m  the  act.'* — Literary  Remains,  v(d. 
iii.  p.  127. 

The  trinity  here  is  nothing  more  than  Will,  Reason,  and 
Wisdom,  or  goodness  in  the  act^  which,  as  before,  is  Love. 
This  theory  is  expressly  affirmed  in  the  following  passage : 

"The  Trinity  is,  1.  The  Will.  2.  The  Reason,  or  Word.  8. 
The  Love,  or  Life.  As  we  distinguish  these,  so  must  we  unite  them 
as  one  God.  The  union  must  be  as  transcendent  as  the  distinc- 
tion."—Taftfe  Talk,  vol.  i.  p.  99. 

We  see  in  his  idealism  the  reason  of  his  denying  that  God 
has  any  right  of  dominion  over  his  creatures,  and  representing 
that  the  idea  of  God  is  indebted  for  all  its  authority  to  the 
conscience  and  will.  If  God  is  but  an  idea,  and  an  idea 
generated  by  our  reason,  it  is  manifest  that  he  cannot  have 
any  rights  over  us.  It  is  in  every  relation  impossible  and  pre- 
posterous. He  is  on  that  supposition  a  creature,  and  our 
creature,  not  God ;  and  as  we  are  his  creators,  therefore,  if 
any  right  of  dominion  subsists  between  us,  it  must  be  ours 
over  him,  not  his  over  us.  If  he  is  but  an  idea,  he  cannot  be 
a  moral  governor.  He  cannot  enforce  laws.  He  cannot  im- 
pose them.    He  cannot  know  that  there  are  subjects  to  be 
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ruled  ;  no  attribute  or  act  of  an  intelligence  is  predicable  of 
him.  Mr.  Coleridge  accordingly  denies  that  God  has  any 
right  of  dominion  over  "  rational  and  free  agents." 

"  What  is  this  but  flying  to  the  old  supra-lapsarian  hlasphemy  of  c 
righi  of  property  in  God  over  all  his  creatures,  and  destroying  that 
sacred  disliDclion  between  person  and  thing,  which  is  the  light  and 
the  life  of  all  law  human  and  divine."  .  .  *'  Right  of  dominion ! 
Nonsense  !  Things  are  not  objects  of  right  or  wrong.  Power  of 
dominion  I  understand,  and  right  of  judgment  I  understand,  but  ri^ 
of  domimon  can  have  no  immediate,  but  only  a  relative  sense.  I 
have  a  right  of  dominion  over  this  tstaU^  that  is  relatively  to  all 
other  persons.  But  if  there  be  a  jus  dominandi  over  rational  and 
free  agents^  then  why  blame  Calvin?  For  all  attributes  are  then 
merged  in  blind  power,  and  God  and  fate  are  the  same.'* — Ui.  Rem, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  330,  331. 

He  had  ample  reason,  manifestly,  for  the  expectation  which 
he  entertained,  that  if  his  philosophy  prevailed,  it  would  work 
a  total  revolution  in  ethics  and  theology.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  assaults  of  Paine  or  Voltaire  on  the  Almighty,  that  tran- 
scends this  in  audacity.  If  God  had  no  right  of  dominion 
**  over  rational  and  free  agents,**  he  would  have  no  justifiable 
ground  for  instituting  a  government  over  them,  claiming  their 
allegiance,  imposing  on  them  laws,  and  treating  them  as 
good  or  evil,  and  fit  subjects  for  eternal  rewards  of  love,  or 
wrath,  according  as  they  obey  or  violate  liis  will ; — for  that 
is  the  mode  in  which  he  exercises  his  right  of  dominion  **  over 
rational  free  agents," — and  his  whole  attempt  to  act  as  a 
moral  governor,  would  be  a  usurpation,  which,  instead  of  a 
crime,  it  would  be  a  virtue  to  resist  What  a  midnight  dark- 
ness of  the  intellect  this  horrid  misrepresentation  implies! 
What  a  depth  of  confusion  and  contradiction,  to  exhibit  man  as 
voluntarily  constituting  himself  a  subject,  instead  of  being  one 
by  his  origin  and  nature  irrespective  of  his  will ;  and  then 
spontaneously  creating  his  obligations,  instituting  the  laws 
which  express  them,  and  finally  giving  existence  to  the 
deity  to  whom  he  oflTers  his  allegiance ;  and  glorify  the  mon- 
strous c(5nception  as  the  beau-ideal  of  reason  ;  the  grand  secret 
of  metaphysics  and  theology,  that  is  to  clear  up  all  mysteries; 
a  beam  of  light  flashed  from  the  portals  of  heaven,  of  such 
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dazzling  efTuIgence,  as  to  render  it  unsafe  to  unveil  at  once  all 
its  splendors  to  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated  I 

Such  is  not  the  tenure  by  which  God  holds  his  throne  I 
Such  is  not  the  ground  on  which  he  claims  our  allegiance  I 
He  does  not  owe  his  prerogatives  to  our  will.  He  does  not 
ask  our  permission  to  reign.  His  rights  have  their  ground 
in  himself,  and  are  asserted  and  enforced  by  him,  whether 
we  acquiesce  in  them  or  not  "I  am  Jehovah" — ^the  self- 
existent,  "  thy  God,**  not  thy  creature  ; — is  the  ground  of  his 
command, — ^*'  Thou  shalt  have  no  foreign  gods  before  me.** 
Mr.  Coleridge's  theory  would  transmute  that  sublime  an- 
nouncement into  the  senseless  proclamation  :  *'  I  am  the  beau 
idea  of  God ;  therefore  thou  shalt  have  no  other  beau  ideas  of 
God  before  me ;" — which,  instead  of  a  prohibition  of  other 
gods,  and  of  pol}rtheism,  would  be  a  complete  legalization  of 
them  ;  for  as  it  founds  the  right  of  the  idea  to  its  place  as  God, 
on  the  fact  that  it  is  entertained  by  the  worshipper  or  subject, 
the  subject  would  only  need  to  discard  it,  and  adopt  another 
in  its  stead,  to  invest  the  new^ea  with  all  the  authority  that 
was  possessed  by  the  first  It  would  be  a  sanction  also  of 
every  species  of  demon,  idol,  and  reptile  homage  ;  as  it  would 
be  to  each  one,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  an  announcement 
from  his  own  peculiar  idea  of  God.  The  Egyptian,  the 
Canaanite,  the  Syrian,  the  Babylonian,  the  Greek,  the  Roman 
pagan,  would  each  necessarily  regard  it  as  the  voice  of  his 
own  idea,  and  find  in  it  as  absolute  a  legalization  of  his  wor- 
ship, as  the  Israelite  did  of  his.  What  a  brilliant  exemplifica- 
tion this  achievement  forms  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  "power  of 
placing  scattered  truths  in  harmonious  combination,"  and 
title  to  be  regarded  as  "  by  far  the  most  wonderful  man  of 
his  time !" 

We  see  in  this  scheme,  the  reason,  also,  that  he  regarded 
law  as  a  mere  idea,  and  the  work  of  the  creature,  instead  of 
God.  If  God  himself  is  but  an  idea,  which  reason  generates 
for  its  own  satisfaction,  the  acts  which  be  is  supposed  to 
exert,  must  be  imaginary  also,  and  the  law  which  is  ascribed 
to  him  be,  like  himself,  a  mere  idea.  Mr.  Coleridge,  accord- 
ingly, exhibits  the  laws  of  morality  and  religion  as  but  ideas, 
which  reason  and  conscience  generate,  and  invest  with  their 
authority.     Thus  he  says,  "  there  is  no  reality  attributable  to 


any  notion,  but  what  is  given  to  it  by  revebiion*"  wlitch,  on 
his  theory,  can  only  be  an  idea — ^**or  the  law  of  cotuci^ec^ 
or  the  interests  of  morality  "  and  represents  that  "cokktiei^ 
IN  THE  POWER,  and  AS  ths  indwelling  Wi^rd  of  am  aatf  Am 
OMNtFOTENT  LAWGIVER,  COMMANDOS  tje^^^froin  ainong  ths  I 
rous  IDEAS,  mathemattfal  and  f>hiIosophir!aI»  which  tlie  ! 
by  the  necessity  of  its  own  excellence  creatts  far  itietf^ 
unconditionally  commands  vb  to  ftttnbule  reatiti^  and  act  ml 
a^riVfence  to  those  ideas,  and  to  tiioiie  onuy,  vvilhuyt  whidi 
the  conscience  iEself  would  be  baseless  and  contradicton'^ 
to  the  ideas  of  the  Soul,  of  Free-will,  of  Immortality,  and  of 
God,"  \-^Aids,  p,  lOd.—Frknd,  p.  02.  **  Who  shall  ilart  pi*- 
Bcribe  a  law  of  moral  action  for  any  rational  being,  w^eb 
doei  not  Jlom  immediately  from  thai  rtason^  which  b  tbl 
fountain  of  all  morality?  Or  how,  withoot  breach  of  eoa* 
icience,  can  we  limit  or  lessen  the  power  of  a  free  igCQl, 
except  by  coincidence  wit  It  that  law  in  his  own  mimd^  wUdl 
Is  at  once  the  cause,  the  conditian^  and  the  mtmtnr^  of  los 
free  agency?" — Friend^  p.  IQp.  And  he  thus  averywhert 
exhibits  laws  as  ideas  that  are  formed  by  the  reticiii  and 
commanded  by  conscience.  **  The  justice"  h©  says^  **  whidi 
coHicience  dictates  to  map,  in  made  luw  in  the 
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Coleridge's  **  supersensoous  ideas,**  when  stripped  of  the 
specious  garb  in  which  be  has  invested  them,  and  forced  to 
show  their  true  features,  are  found,  like  these,  to  be  nothing 
better  than  the  most  revolting  and  impious  nonsense. 

His  idealism  indicates  the  reason  of  his  rejecting  Christ's 
atonement,  by  his  death,  for  our  sins.  If  God,  the  soul,  free- 
will, right,  law,  and  a  future  existence,  are  but  mere  ideas, — 
sin  and  punishment  must  be  also;  and  thence,  the  idea  of  an 
expiation  by  the  death  of  an  innocent  person,  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  idea  of  God,  with  the  idea  of  the  forgiveness 
of  the  guilty,  would  seem  wholly  unnatural ;  and  especially 
would  the  idea  of  an  expiation  by  the  death  of  the  idea  tff 
Ood  himself,  seem  wholly  inconsistent.  As  on  Mr.  Coleridge's 
theory,  God,  not  man,  is  the  creature,  and  man,  not  God,  the 
creator,  and  man  therefore  is  infinitely  superior  to  God,  if 
the  death  of  any  one  could  accomplish  an  expiation,  it  seems 
clear  that  it  must  be  the  death  of  the  greater,  not  of  the  less: 
and  of  man  himself,  therefore,  not  of  Jehovah  the  Word  I 
He  accordingly,  notwithstanding  the  clearness  and  fulness 
with  which  it  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  wholly  rejects 
the  doctrine  of  expiation  by  Christ's  sacrifice.  Thus,  he 
says: 

''Had  Lord  Byron  possessed  perseverance  enough  to  UDdergo 
the  drudgery  of  research,  and  had  his  theological  skidies  and  attain- 
ments  been  at  all  like  mine,  he  would  have  been  able  to  unsettle  all 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  upheld,  as  it  is  at  present,  by  simple 
confutation.  Is  it  possible  to  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption 
as  at  present  promulgated,  that  the  moral  death  of  an  unoffending 
being  should  be  a  consequence  of  the  transgression  of  humanity, 
and  its  atonement  ?'' — LeUerSy  p.  116. 

The  editor,  to  guard  against  the  suspicion  that  this  was  an 
incautious  expression,  that  means  more  than  he  really 
intended,  adds  a  note  to  assure  the  reader  that  it  indicates 
a  settled  ''disbelief." 

«'  Lei  it  always  he  borne  m  mind  that  this  and  other  expressions,  in 
these  pages,  toere  the  opinions  which  he  ever  expressed  to  me  ;  and 
are  not  to  be  taken  as  evidences  of  doubt  generally ,  but  of  disbelief 
in  the  corruptions  of  the  vulgar  Christianity  in  vogue.''— p.  I10« 
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That  the  word  **  moral,*'  in  the  quotation  from  Coleridge, 
was  actually  used  by  him,  we  doubt  If  it  were,  and  con- 
siderately, it  indicates  either  an  ignorance  that  is  not  very 
reconcilable  with  the  large  '^theological  attainments"  and 
superior  **  insight  ^  of  which  he  was  accustomed  to  boast ; 
or  else  a  disposition  to  disgrace  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
atonement  by  misrepresentation  that  should  divest  his  state- 
ments of  authority.  We  do  not  believe  any  one  ever 
deliberately  taught  that  Christ's  death  was  a  **  moral "  one,— 
which  would  have  been  apostasy  from  God, — and  thence, 
that  he  made  expiation  for  sin  by  committing  it  I  Men  have 
advanced  positions  that  have  involved  that  horrid  solecism : 
but  not  probably  with  a  knowledge  that  it  was  their  import 
It  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  nor  of  Christianity, 
as  it  is  commonly  taught.  We  think  it  likely,  therefore,  that 
the  term  was  introduced  inadvertently  by  his  nephew,  the 
editor,  who — we  apprehend — was  disqualified  for  the  lofty 
task  he  has  undertaken,  of  exalting  Mr.  Coleridge's  genius 
and  learning  above  those  of  all  other  men,  by  an  inability  to 
comprehend  his  mystical  speculations  ;  by  a  weak  and 
fulsome  admiration  of  whatever  he  uttered,  without  consider- 
ation whether  it  was  sense  or  nonsense,  original  or  bonx)wed 
from  Spinoza,  Behmen,  Swedenborg,  Kant,  Hegel,  or  some 
other  of  the  foreigners,  from  whom  he  drew  his  peculiar 
views ;  and  finally,  by  the  fancy,  that  his  own  importance  is 
enhanced,  in  proportion  to  the  extravagance  of  his  estimation 
and  eulogy  of  "  that  great  and  extraordinary  mind,*'  "  that 
mightiest  master  of  poetry  and  philosophy." — Letters,  Pre- 
face, pp.  X.  xi. 

But  whether  Mr.  Coleridge  used  that  term  or  not,  he 
openly  and  resolutely  denied  that  Christ's  death  was  expia- 
tory ;  first,  under  the  pretence  that  his  redemptive  act  was 
wholly  unknown  to  us,  and  incomprehensible.     He  says : 

"  The  article  of  redemption  may  bo  considered  in  a  two-fold  rela- 
tion— in  relation  to  the  antecedent,  i.  e.  the  Redeemer's  act,  as  the 
efficient  cause  and  condition  of  redemption ;  and  in  relation  to  the 
Consequent,  i.  e.  the  effects  in  and  for  the  redeemed.  Now  it  is 
the  latter  relation  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  of,  set  forth,  ex- 
pounded, and  enforced  by  St.  Paul.      Thb  xtstsrious  act,  tbm 
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onsRATiyB  CAtrsB  is  transcendent — Factum  est,  and  beyond  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  annunciation  of  the  Fact,  it  can  be  charao- 
tqrized  only  by  the  Consequences" — Aids,  p.  192. 

This  is  a  formal  denial  that  his  death  was  the  redemptive  act, 
and  assertion  that  it  was  something  else,  of  which  we  neither 
have  nor  can  have  any  knowledge.  No  misrepresentation, 
however,  qould  be  greater,  or  form  a  more  flagrant  contra- 
diction to  the  Scriptures.  We  are  not  only  told  by  Paul  that 
**  Christ  died  for  us,''  that  he  "  was  once  offered  to  bear  the 
sins  of  many,'*  and  that  he  "  died  for  our  sins ;"  but  that  he 
"  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself^  that 
^  we  were  reconciled  to  God  hy  the  death  of  his  son^  and 
that  ^'  redemption  from  transgression"  takes  place  '^  hy  means 
of  the  death""  of  the  **  Mediator,"  Rom.  v.  10;  Heb.  ix.  15,26, 
28.  A  great  number  of  passages  might  be  quoted,  that  with 
equal  explicitness  ascribe  our  redemption  to  his  sufferings,  his 
death,  and  his  blood.  No  fact  is  taught  in  the  Word  of  God 
with  greater  clearness  and  emphasis.  But  this  bold  denial  of 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  significant  doctrines  of  inspi- 
ration, is  but  an  exemplification  of  the  species  of  *^  safety  lamp" 
which  he  proposed  for  the  guidance  of  **  religious  inquirers." 
He  says : 

<<  My  object  has  been  to  establish  a  general  rule  of  interpretation 
and  vindication  applicable  to  all  doctrinal  tenets,  and  especially  to 
the  so-called  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith ;  to  provide  a  scfeiy 
iamp  for  religious  inquirers.  Now  this  I  find  in  the  principle,  that 
all  revealed  truths  are  to  be  judged  hy  us,  ta  far  as  they  are  possi- 
ble subjects  of  human  conception,  as  grounds  of  practice,  or  in  some 
way  connected  with  our  moral  and  spiritual  interests." — Aids,  p. 
114. 

That  is,  we  are  to  judge  of  their  nature,  not  by  what  God 
teaches  respecting  them,  but  by  our  independent  and  untaught 
ideas  of  what  they  should  be  1 

Next,  he  denies  the  doctrine,  under  the  pretence  that  the 
passages  which  are  alleged  by  theologians  as  teaching  that 
his  death  was  expiatory,  are  metaphorical,  and  treat  only  of 
the  consequences  of  bit  death. 
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*'  It  is  the  catuequences  of  the  act  of  redemption  that  the  xeakmi 
apostle  would  bring  home  to  the  minds  and  affections  both  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles.  Now  the  apostle's  opponents  and  gainsayera  wen 
principally  of  the  former  class.  ...  It  might  therefore  have 
been  anticipated  that  his  reasoning  would  receive  its  outward  fimns 
and  language,  that  it  would  take  its  predominant  colors  from  his 
own  pastf  and  his  opponents'  present  habits  of  thinking;  and  that  his 
figures,  images,  analogies,  and  references  would  be  taken  prefera- 
bly from  objects,  opinions,  events,  and  ritual  obser ranees,  ever 
uppermost  in  the  imaginations  of  his  countrymen,  and  such  we  find 
them. 

"  Now  it  would  bo  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  select  points  bet- 
ter suited  to  this  purpose,  as  being  equally  familiar  to  all,  and  yet 
having  a  special  interest  for  the  Jewish  converts,  than  those  are 
from  which  the  learned  apostle  has  drawn  the  four  principal  roeta- 
phors,  by  which  he  illustrates  the  blessed  cmisequenees  of  Christ'i 
redemption  of  mankind.  These  are,  1.  Sin  offerings,  sacrificial 
expiation ;  2.  Reconciliation,  Atonement ;  3.  Ransom  from  slavery, 
Redemption,  the  bringing  back  again  or  being  brought  back ;  4. 
Satisfaction  of  a  creditor's  claims  by  a  payment  of  the  debt.  To 
one  or  other  of  these  four  heads  all  the  numerous  forms  and  expo- 
nents of  Christ's  mediation  in  St.  Paul's  writings  may  be  referred. 
And  the  very  number  and  variety  of  the  words  or  periphrases  used  hf 
hm  to  express  one  and  the  same  thing,  furnish  the  strongest  presump- 
tive proof  that  all  alike  were  used  metaphorically,^^ — Aids,  pp.  192, 
193. 


Mr.  Coleridge  betrays  in  this  whole  argument  his  inao- 
quaintance  with  the  peculiarity  of  the  metaphor.  Had  he 
been  aware  of  its  nature,  and  the  criteria  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished  from  all  other  forms  of  expression,  he  would  not  have 
treated  a  large  share  of  the  terms  to  which  he  refers  as  meta- 
phorical, nor  imagined  that  there  can  be  any  mere  presumption 
that  an  expression  is  of  that  nature.  To  talk  of  presumptive 
proofs  that  a  passage  is  metaphorical,  is  as  inaccurate  and 
absurd,  as  it  were  to  talk  of  presumptions  that  a  language  is 
Greek,  Latin,  or  Sanscrit,  or  that  a  circle  is  a  circle,  or  a 
square  a  square.  Metaphors  occur  only  in  propositions,  the 
figure  always  lies  in  the  predicate,  and  the  term  or  terms  that 
bvolve  it  properly  denote  what  cannot  be  literally  true  of 
the  subject  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  only  resembles  what 
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is  true  of  it.  Thus,  when  it  is  said,  the  clock  proclaims  the 
hour  of  the  day,  the  figure  lies  in  the  verb,  which  properly 
denotes  an  announcement  by  the  human  voice,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  literally  true  of  a  clock ;  and  the  meaning  is,  that 
the  clock  by  striking  indicates  the  hour  to  the  ear,  in  a  man- 
ner resembling  a  proclamation  of  it  by  the  human  voice. 
Several  of  the  terms,  however,  which  Mr.  Coleridge  repre- 
sents as  used  metaphorically,  and  others  of  the  like  meaning, 
are  not  employed  in  that  manner.  Thus  in  the  following 
passage  there  is  no  metaphor  whatever : 

**  For  Christ  hath  once  suffered  for  sins — the  just  for  the 
unjust — ^that  he  might  lead  us  to  God,  being  put  to  death  in 
body,  but  living  in  spirit.**  1  Pet.  iii.  18.  Here,  he  is  clearly 
represented  as  having  suffered  a  corporeal  death  for  sin,  and  as 
a  substitute,  ^  the  just  for  the  unjust,"  and  in  order  to  lead  or 
present  us  to  God.  There  is  no  figure  in  the  word  suffered. 
There  is  none  in  the  terms,  sins,  and  just  for  the  unjust. 
There  is  none  in  the  phrase,  put  to  death  in  body.  They  all 
express  events  that  were  perfectly  compatible  with  Christ's 
nature,  and  were  literal  facts  ;  and  they  indicate  as  clearly  as 
language  can  indicate  anything,  Christ's  redemptive  act  in 
distinction  from  its  effect,  of  which  Mr.  Coleridge  asserts  we 
have  no  information  whatever,  except  what  is  implied  in  its 
consequences. 

There  is  no  metaphor  in  the  following  passage:  ^  But  he, 
after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins,  for  ever  sat  down 
on  the  right  hand  of  God,"  Heb.  x.  12.  That  which  is  here 
affirmed  of  Christ,  that  he  ^  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins," 
involves  nothing  incompatible  with  his  nature.  It  was  pre- 
cisely the  work  which  he  came  to  accomplish.  It  is  as  total  a 
misrepresentation,  therefore,  to  call  it  a  metaphor,  as  it  would 
be  to  ascribe  that  figure  to  any  other  literal  expression. 
Were  it  even  claimed  and  admitted  that  the  words  **  offered 
one  sacrifice,"  are  used  metaphorically,  to  denote  an  act  that 
only  resembled  the  offering  of  a  sacrifice,  it  still  would  not  vary 
the  meaning,  as  the  difference  of  the  two  would  be  simply  in 
the  mode  in  which  the  sacrifice  was  made, — that  firom  which 
the  language  was  drawn,  was  made  on  an  altar ;  his,  which  it 
was  employed  to  represent,  was  made  on  the  cross.  The 
object  of  each  was  the  same.    His  was  ^  for  sins^"  as  ^«a 
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the  burnt  sacrifice  which  was  its  type ;  and  it  was  in  expiatioii 
of  sin ;  as  that  is  the  only  end  for  which  sacrifice  was  ottend 
for  sin :  and  tliat  purpose  was  essential,  in  order  to  constitute 
a  resemblance  of  Christ's  death  to  a  sacrifice,  the  peculiarity 
of  which,  in  distinction  from  a  death  for  any  other  purpose, 
was,  that  it  was  a  death  for  expiation. 
.  That  his  death  was  expiatory,  is  taught  in  the  ibIlo¥PiDg 
passage,  also,  without  any  metaphor :  **  Being  justified  fineely 
by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  which  is  by  Christ  Jesofl^ 
whom  God  has  set  forth  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  through  faith 
in  his  blood,  in  order  to  the  manifestation  of  his  righteousness 
in  respect  to  the  remission  of  sins  that  had  before  been  com* 
mitied  in  the  forbearance  of  God  ;  to  the  manifestation  of  his 
righteousness  at  the  present  time,  that  he  may  be  just,  and 
justify  him  who  believes  in  Jesus,**  Rom.  iiL  25-27.  There 
is  no  metaphor  in  the  terms,  set  forth,  propitiatory  sacrifice, 
blood,  righteousness,  remission  of  sins,  just,  or  unjust  They  are 
all  used  in  their  proper  sense,  and  express  absolute  facts.  They 
show,  therefore,  that  Christ's  redemptive  act  was  hia  oflbring 
himself  in  his  death  on  the  cross ;  that  that  ofiering  had  a 
relation  to  God's  rights,  that  it  was  expiatory,  and  that  it  fill- 
filled  its  office  by  rendering  it  just  in  God  to  grant  remissioii 
to  the  unjust.  The  only  metaphor  in  the  passage  is  in  the 
word  redemption,  which  literally  signifies  a  restoration  to 
freedom  from  captivity  or  bondage,  by  the  gift  of  an  equiva- 
lent in  property ;  and  is  here  employed  to  denote  deliverance 
from  the  penalty  of  sin  by  a  difierent  equivalent, — the  blood 
of  Christ  shed  in  its  expiation.  The  use  of  the  word  meta- 
phorically does  not  imply  that  the  release,  which  it  denotes, 
is  accomplished  without  a  satisfaction.  Instead,  it  is  itself  a 
proof  that  it  is  procured  by  an  equivalent ;  as  otherwise  it 
would  not  resemble  a  redemption,  which  is  a  restoration  to 
freedom  by  the  payment  of  a  ransom,  but  would  be  an  uncon- 
ditioned release,  a  re-conquest,  or  some  species  of  dehverance^ 
that  is  not  like  a  purchase.  The  difierence  of  the  release 
which  Christ  accomplishes,  from  a  literal  redemption  by  a 
payment  of  property,  is  not  that  he  achieves  it  without  an 
equivalent,  a  satisfaction,  but  merely  that  that  which  he  pre- 
sents as  an  equivalent,  is  of  a  different  and  analogous  nature^ 
suited  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  presented,  namely,  hia  expiatory 
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death  which  renders*  it  just  in  Grod  to  grant  remission  to  the 
unjust,  who  by  faith  accept  Christ  as  their  redeemer.  The 
use  of  the  term  metaphorically,  therefore,  instead  of  sustaining 
Mr.  Coleridge's  representation,  resistlessly  confutes  it. 

But  in  addition  to  this  consideration,  which  overturns  his 
whole  pretence,  the  terms  redeem,  redemption,  reconcile,  and 
others  of  like  import,  that  are  employed  metaphorically  to 
denote  Christ's  work,  are  in  a  large  share  of  the  passages  in 
which  they  occur,  used  in  conjunction  with  literal  terms, 
which  show  that  his  sufferings,  his  blood,  and  his  death,  were 
the  media  by  which  he  reconciles  and  redeems.  Thus,  the 
living  creatures  and  elders  sang  a  new  song,  sayiqig :  **  Thou 
art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  its  seals,/or  thou 
wast  $lainy  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  hlood^  Rev. 
V.  9.  Peter  says :  ^  Ye  know  that  ye  were  not  redeemed 
with  corruptible  things  as  silver  and  gold^  from  your  vain  con-^ 
versation,  but  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christy  as  of  a  lamb 
without  blemishy  and  without  spot,^  1  Pet.  i.  18.  Here  is  an 
express  recognition  of  the  fact,  that  the  deliverance  which  the 
word  denotes  when  used  in  its  ordinary  sense,  is  accom- 
plished by  the  gift  of  an  equivalent  in  silver,  gold,  or  some 
other  species  of  property ;  and  that  the  difference  of  Christ's 
redemption  from  an  ordinary  one,  is  not  that  he  gives  no 
ransom,  but  that  that  which  he  gives,  is  of  a  different  nature ; 
his  blood  as  spotless  and  righteous ;  instead  of  silver  or  gold. 
^  Christ  has  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being 
made  a  culrse  for  us ;  for  it  is  written,  cursed  is  every  one 
that  hangs  on  a  tree,"  Galat  iii.  13.  Here,  that  from  which 
he  redeems  us  is  the  penalty  of  sin ;  the  curse  of  the  law : 
the  means  by  which  it  vras  accomplished,  was  his  suffering 
crucifixion  for  us.  His  redemptive  act,  therefore,  was  his  death 
as  our  substitute.  It  is  expressed  with  still  greater  directness 
in  the  following  passages :  ^  For  this  cause  he  is  the  mediator 
of  the  new  testament,  that  by  means  of  deaths  for  the  redemp- 
tion from  the  transgressions  under  the  first  testament,  they 
which  are  called,  might  receive  the  promise  of  eternal  inherits 
ance,''  Heb.  ix.  15.  ^  We  have  redemption  through  his  bloody. 
— ^the  forgiveness  of  sins,"  Eph.  i.  7.  The  fact,  therefore,  that. 
a  part  of  the  terms,  to  which  Mr.  Coleridge  refers,  are  some* 
tunes  used  metaphorically,  presents  no  ground  for  his  repre- 
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teDtalion,  that  Christ*s  death  was  noUexpiatoiy,  and  the 
means  by  which  he  accomplished  redemption.  So  fer  firom 
it,  they  all  show  demonstratively,  that  he  wroi^t  it  by  the 
gift  of  an  equivalent ;  and  the  language  with  which  th^  are 
associated,  declares  in  the  most  express  manner,  that  that 
equivalent  was  his  death.  He  is  equally  mistaken,  also^  in  the 
statement  that  these  metaphors  are  employed  by  the  apostle, 
in  merely  illustrating  **  the  consequences  of  Christ's  redempdon 
of  mankind,**  instead  of  describing  his  redemptive  act.  They 
are  employed  in  asserting  the  fact  that  he  has  redeemed  us, 
in  describing  the  nature  of  his  redemption,  and  in  stating  the 
reason  of  it,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  wrought  He 
has  redeemed  us.  He  has  redeemed  us  from  tke  cmrse  of  the 
law.  He  has  redeemed  us  by  his  precious  blood.  His  socrj- 
/Eos  was  necessary  to  render  it  just  in  Crod  to  grant  remissicm 
of  sins. 

His  allegation  that  divines  have  drawn  their  ideas  of  the 
^  causative  act**  of  redemption  from  its  cojuayiieals,  by  a  per- 
version of  these  metaphorical  terms,  is  accordingly  a  total 
misrepresentation.    He  says : — 

*'  I  complain  that  this  metaphorical  fUMia^  of  the  transoendeDt 
causative  act  through  the  medium  of  its  proper  effects,  from  actions 
and  causes  of  familiar  occurrence  connected  with  the  former  hf 
simQariiy  qfresvHj  has  been  mistaken  for  an  intended  designation  of 
the  essential  character  of  tke  causative  act  itself;  and  that  these 
divines  have  interpreted  de  omniy  what  was  spoken  de  stngulo^  and 
magnified  a  partial  equation  into  a  total  identity." — Aidsy  p.  201. 

"  Forgiveness  of  sins,  the  abolition  of  guilt  through  the  redemptive 
power  of  Christ's  love  and  of  hb  perfect  obedience  during  his 
voluntary  assumption  of  humanity,  is  expressed,  on  account  of  the 
resemblance  of  the  consequences  in  both  cases,  by  the  payment  of  a 
debt  for  another,  which  debt  the  payer  had  not  himself  incurred. 
Now  the  impropriation  of  this  metaphor — i.  e.  the  taking  it  titeraUy, 
hj  transferring  the  sameness  from  the  consequents  to  the  ante- 
cedents, or  inferring  the  identity  of  the  causes  from  a  resemblance 
in  the  effects ; — this  is  the  point  on  which  I  am  at  issue ;  and  the 
view  or  scheme  of  redemption  grounded  on  this  confusion,  I  believe 
to  be  altogether  unscriptural." — Aids,  p.  191. 

It  is  Mr.  Coleridge,  however,  who  has  fallen  into  the  mis- 
take of  confounding  consequents  with  antecedents,  not  those 
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whom  he  accuses.  Metaphorical  names  of  acts  are  nerer 
founded  on  a  resemblance  of  the  consequences  of  the  acts,  from 
which  the  figures  are  drawn,  and  those  to  which  they  are  applied. 
The  analogy  always  lies  between  the  act  named  by  the  figure 
and  that  by  which  it  is  named ;  as  in  the  expression  'Hhe  shipfiies,* 
the  resemblance  which  the  figure  expresses,  is  in  the  motion  of 
the  ship  to  the  movement  of  a  bird,  which  the  verb  literally 
denotes.  The  metaphor  is  nothing  else  than  an  elliptical  com- 
parison, and  the  resemblance  must  therefore  be  in  the  acts 
that  are  compared ;  not  in  the  consequences  of  those  acts, 
which  the  figure  does  not  touch.  Mr.  Coleridge  might  have 
searched  through  the  whole  realm  of  language,  without 
finding  a  metaphorical  name  of  an  act  founded  on  the  likeness 
which  he  here  represents  as  a  ground  of  the  figure.  The 
consequences  of  acts  are  themselves  acts  often,  and  must, 
therefore,  if  expressed  metaphorically,  be  named  from  acts  to 
which  they  sustain  a  resemblance,  not  from  a  wholly  dissimilar 
species.  Regeneration,  sanctification,  justification,  adoption, 
glorification,  for  example,  are  consequences  of  Christ's  re- 
demption ;  and  contemplated  as  the  work  of  God,  are  acts ; 
and  when  named  by  a  metaphor,  are  named  from  other  acts  to 
which  they  bear  an  analogy.  Thus  the  term  regenerate, 
which  is  used  by  a  metaphor  to  express  the  act  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  renewing  the  mind,  is  drawn  in  that  manner  from  the 
act  that  literally  denotes  the  generation  of  the  body ;  the 
direct  opposite,  instead  of  a  correlative  of  Christ's  redemp- 
tive act,  which  was  a  sacrificial  death,  in  place  of  a  communi- 
cation of  life.  The  verb  create,  likewise,  in  the  expression, 
^  created  in  Christ  Jesus,**  which  is  also  a  metaphorical  name 
of,  the  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  taken,  not  from  Christ's 
redemptive  act, — to  which  it  presents  a  like  total  contrast, 
instead  of  a  similitude, — but  from  the  analogous  act  of  giving 
being  to  a  creature,  that  before  had  no  existence.  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge's attempt  to  strike  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  atoning 
sacrifice  from  the  Scriptures,  and  to  convert  Christianity  into 
a  mere  vague  natura]ism,  thus,  instead  of  resulting  from  an 
accurate  analysis  of  what  others  had  confounded,  a  super- 
natural "insight"  of  principles  that  transcend  the  grasp  of 
ordinary  minds,  as  he  and  his  disciples  would  have  us 
believe,  was  in  fact  founded  on  the  grossest  misapprehension ; 
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and  tlamps  him  indelibly  as  a  soperficial  specnlatist,  insleid 
of  a  profound  philosopher  and  theologian. 

If  God,  the  soul,  right,  law,  obligation,  free-will,  and  a  fnture 
life,  are  thus,  as  he  represents,  mere  ideas,  it  is  apparent  that 
Christianity  itself  can  have  nothing  more  than  a  mere  ideal 
being,  and  must  owe  all  its  seeming  reality,  or  objectiyeness, 
to  the  act  of  the  mind,  in  the  same  way  as,  according  to  Mr. 
Coleridge,  the  objects  of  the  senses  owe  their  seeming  ezistp 
ence  without  us,  to  the  creative  act  of  the  understanding. 
And  as  it  generates  these  ideas,  and  gives  them  validity 
according  to  his  theory,  in  order  to  satisfy  its  feeling  of  the 
necessity  of  ideal  causes  to  account  for  the  &ct8  of  its 
experience ;  it  would  have  generated  and  given  objectivity 
to  essentially  the  same  ideas  of  God,  the  soul,  law,  Christ,  and 
immortality,  if  the  moral  facts  of  its  experience  had  been  in 
■ome  respects  of  a  different  species.  Thus,  if  the  object  of 
Christ's  incarnation  was  not  to  make  expiation  for  sin,  but  to 
some  other  moral  end,  that  is  rendered  necessary  by  our  nature 
as  human  beings,  then  it  would  seem  that  it  would  have  been 
equally  requisite,  if  men  had  not  become  sinners.  The  idea 
of  God  incarnate  is,  on  that  supposition,  the  beau-ideal  of 
kumaniiy ;  not  the  beau-ideal  of  a  Redeemer  from  sin  by  an 
expiatory  sacrifice.  Mr.  Coleridge  accordingly  held,  that 
Christ  would  have  become  incarnate,  and  for  the  same  reason 
that  he  now  has,  if  the  race  had  not  apostatized.  Thus 
quoting  from  Jeremy  Taylor  the  expression,  ^that  nature 
alone  cannot  bring  men  to  heaven,  and  that  Adam  left  us  in  a 
state  in  which  we  could  not  hope  for  it,**  he  says : — 

*'  This  is  likewise  my  belief,  and  that  man  must  have  had  a  Chritty 
even  if  Adam  had  continued  in  paradise — if  indeed  the  history  of 
Adam  be  not  a  mythos,  as  but  for  passages  in  St.  Paul  we  should 
meet  of  us  believe  ;  the  serpent  speaking,  the  names  of  trees,  aod 
so  on,  and  the  whole  account  of  the  creation  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  seems  to  me  clearly  to  say  : — <  The  literal  &ct  you  cannot 
comprehend,  if  it  were  related  to  you  ;  but  you  may  conceive  of  it 
as  if  it  had  taken  place  thus  and  thus.' " — Lit.  Rem.  vol.  iii.  p.  819. 

"  To  know  God  as  God — rov  Z^va,  the  living  GSod — we  must 
assume  his  personality  :  otherwise  what  were  it  but  an  ether,  a 
gravitation  ? — but  to  assume  his  personality,  we  WMSi  begin  with  Ids 
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hmutmiy,  and  this  is  impossible  but  in  history ;  for  man  is  an  his> 
torioal,  not  an  eternal  being.  Ergo  Christianity  is  of  necessity 
historical,  and  not  philosophical  only." — LU,  Rem.  vol.  iv.  p.  12. 

That  is,  the  idea  of  God  is  nothing  else  than  the  beau-idea 
of  man.  It  is  the  idea,  therefore,  of  God  in  humanity.  As  then 
the  mind  necessarily  generates  the  idea  of  God  in  order  to 
satisfy  its  moral  wants,  and  would,  had  Adam  continued  in 
Paradise  as  certainly  and  necessarily  as  now,  it  would  then 
as  certainly  and  naturally  have  had  the  idea  of  God  incarnate 
and  invested  with  objectivity  as  it  now  has.  It  would  follow 
from  this,  that  in  proportion  as  an  individual  of  the  race 
becomes  conformed  to  the  idea  of  God,  he  approximates 
towards  becoming  God  himself;  and  were  he  to  become 
absolutely  holy,  he  would  be  a  Jehovah  incarnate.  Mr. 
Coleridge  accordingly  held  that 

"  If  human  nature  could  make  itself  sinless  and  perfect,  it  would 
become,  or  pass  into  God  ;  and  if  God  should  abstract  from  human 
nature  all  imperfection,  it  might,  without  impropriety,  be  affirmed, 
even  as  Scripture  doth  affirm,  that  God  assumed  or  took  up  into 
himself  the  human  nature." — Lii.  Rem,  vol.  iii.  p.  70. 

If  this  be  true,  then,  when  the  ^  spirits  of  the  just  are  **  made 
perfect,"  they  become  incarnate  or  humanized  Jehovahs,  and, 
instead  of  there  being  but  one  such  self-existent  and  eternal 
agent,  there  are  and  are  to  be  millions  and  myriads  of  millions  I 
Such  is  the  stupendous  climax  of  senselessiess  and  blasphemy 
in  which  this  boasted  system  terminates  I  What  a  comment  on 
the  perspicacity  of  bis  admiring  disciples,  that  they  regard  it 
as  a  just  and  profound  exposition  of  philosophy  and  religion, 
of  man  and  God,  and  entitling  its  author  to  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest  genius  of  the  age !  It  has  not  even  the  merit,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  of  originality.  It  involves  no  element  that  is 
not  taken  either  from  Spinoza,  Swedenborg,  Kant,  Fichte, 
Schelling,  Hegel,  or  some  other  of  that  series  of  pantheists,  and 
is  set  forth  with  no  tiigher  clearness,  strength,  or  plausibility 
than  it  is  presented  by  some  of  them.  The  pretence  that  it 
exhibits  a  view  of  *'  the  Christian  dispensation,''  by  which  its 
doctrines  are  rendered  harmonious  with  the  dictates  of  reason, 
is  wholly  unauthorized.    The  mode  in  which  he  attempts  to 
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bring  tbe  doctrine  of  Christ's  death  into  harmony  with  reason, 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  denial  of  the  most  express  and  empha- 
tic teachings  of  the  Scriptures  respecting  it,  and  on  grounds 
that  bespeak  a  misrepresentation  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  language  in  which  it  is  taught  is  used.  The  claim  that 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  on  which,  as  held  by  Calrinists 
and  Arminians,  he  animadverted  with  severity,  is  freed,  in 
the  form  in  which  he  teaches  it,  as  a  disease  of  the  will,  from 
inconsistency  with  our  freedom  and  responsibility,  is  equally 
groundless  and  preposterous*  President  Edwards's  theory  of 
the  will,  which  he  rejects,  is,  th&t  the  mind  is  the  efficient 
agent  in  its  volition  ;  that  it  puts  forth  its  choices  for  reasons 
of  which  it  is  conscious,  and  that  lie  in  its  perceptions,  emo- 
tions, and  desires ;  and  that  therefore  it  both  acts  under  influ- 
ences, and  is  free  and  responsible ;  while  a  certainty  exists 
beforehand  to  God,  who  knows  what  the  motives  are  to  be 
under  which  it  is  to  make  its  choices,  of  the  mode  in  which  it 
acts.  Mr.  Coleridge  holds  that,  instead  of  being  determined 
in  that  manner  by  motives,  ^  the  will  is  ultimately  self-deter- 
mined^  or  it  is  no  longer  a  will  under  the  law  of  perfect  free- 
dom, but  a  nature  under  the  mechanism  of  cause  and  effect;" 
and  yet  he  holds  that  it  has  become  determined  to  evil  by 
subjecting  itself  by  its  own  act  to  ^the  determination  of 
nature,^*  by  which  it  received  ''  a  nature  into  itself ^  and  so  far 
became  a  nature,''  which  is  '^  a  corruption  of  the  willy**  and 
causes  it  to  put  forth  its  acts  from  an  impulse  of  which  it  has 
no  consciousness,  and  that  takes  place,  therefore,  '*  under  the 
mechanism  of  cause  and  effect  ;*'  which  is  the  identical  ele- 
ment falsely  imputed  by  him  to  President  Edwards's  theory, 
and  made  the  ground  of  his  objection  to  it. — Aids^  p.  172. 

There  is  no  one  perhaps  among  the  modems,  whose  genius, 
learning,  and  works,  have  been  so  excessively  over-estimated. 
He  had  unquestionably  superior  talents  in  some  relations; 
gleams  of  thought  that  were  very  brilliant,  and  an  unusual 
power  of  analysing  individual  things,  and  raising  their  minute 
elements  into  distinctness ;  but  had  no  corresponding  capacity 
of  contemplating  truths  in  their  remote  relations,  and  uniting 
them  harmoniously  in  a  system.  Instead,  he  seems  to  have  had 
a  singular  facility  of  entertaining  propositions  that  are  destruc- 
tive of  each  other,  without  being  aware  of  their  inconsistency. 
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There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  hallucination,  a  more 
striking  instance  of  that  weakness,  than  is  exhibited  in  his  pre* 
tence— -if  he  was  sincere  in  it — ^that  his  philosophy  of  our 
fitculties,  which  denies  the  possibility  alike  of  Grod's  directly 
revealing  himself  to  us,  and  of  our  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
him  from  his  works,  places  the  Christian  system  on  a  firmer 
basis,  and  invests  it  with  higher  authority  over  the  heart, 
than  the  doctrine  that  God  is  known  by  his  works,  and  has 
made  in  the  Scriptures  a  revelation  of  his  will  I  A  mere 
assumption  without  proo^  a  better  basis  of  faith  than  the 
most  indubitable  evidence  I  Absolute  disbelief  of  a  propo* 
sition,  the  medium  of  a  firmer  assurance  of  its  truth,  than  that' 
which  is  produced  by  resistless  demonstration  I  On  that  prin- 
ciple, one  who  should  deny  the  axioms  and  definitions  of 
geometry,  would  acquire  thereby  a  higher  conviction  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  results  that  are  wrought  out  by  them,  than 
they  obtain  who  regard  them  as  self-evident  truths  !  In  short, 
on  his  theory,  in  order  to  gain  an  undoubting  assurance  of  a 
truth,  it  should  be  rejected  as  a  falsehood  !  His  reason,  in  fact, 
in  place  of  enjoying  that  predominance  in  his  nature,  which 
he  ascribed  to  it,  was  in.  an  unusual  degree  the  mere  minister 
of  his  disordered  senses  and  fancy,  and  tasked  to  give  inno* 
cence  and  dignity  to  their  wild  and  lawless  forms. 

His  imagination  was  far  the  most  vigorous  of  his  powers,  and 
reduced  all  the  others  to  a  vassalage  to  itself;  but  was  without 
delicacy  or  truth,  and  morbidly  disposed  to  creations,  as  in  his 
Christabel  and  Ancient  Mariner,  that  are  not  only  deviations 
from  nature,  but  absurd  and  hideous.  He  appears,  indeed, 
scarcely  to  have  known  the  line  that  separates  the  real  from 
the  imaginary,  but  to  have  been  so  addicted  to  surveying 
subjects  through  the  false  medium  of  his  theory,  and  moulding 
them  to  his  fancy,  that  his  whole  domain  of  thought  became 
peopled  by  nothing  but  his  own  creations.  His  dreamy  specu- 
lations that  had  not  a  shadow  of  proof  to  sustain  them,  and 
that  confuted  themselves  by  their  inconsistencies,  and  contra- 
diction to  consciousness,  had  a  thousand  times  more  influence 
over  him,  than  the  most  indubitable  and  momentous  facts. 

His  acquaintance  with  books,  though  large,  was  probably 
less  extensive  than  his  admirers  supposed,  from  the  readiness 
with  which  he  talked  of  them,  and  expressed  opinions  oC 
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authors.  He  appears  to  have  read  in  a  large  degree,  in  order 
to  facility  and  brilliancy  in  conversation,  and  by  a  strong 
memory,  which  his  frequent  repetitions  of  what  he  had  gleaned 
from  books  assisted,  and  a  confident  and  imposing  manner, 
seemed  master  of  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  with  which  be 
in  truth  had  but  a  very  superficial  acquaintance.  In  place  of 
comprehensive  views  and  profound  learning,  he  was  in  a 
greater  measure  than  any  othej  conspicuous  individual  of  the 
age,  a  man  of  one  idea.  His  speculative  life  was  a  monoroap 
nia.  He  looked  at  no  subject,  great  or  small,  except  through 
the  medium  of  his  theory  of  the  understanding  and  reason. 
'Whatever  theme  he  undertook  to  discuss,  was  instantly 
resolved  into  the  forms  of  logic — a  prothesis,  thesis  and  anti- 
thesis, mesothesis  and  synthesis,  and  lost  in  a  cloud  of  sense- 
less and  cant  technicalities.  His  rationative  faculty,  in  that 
respect,  resembled  Shelley's  imagination,  whose  landscapes, 
the  moment  they  were  conceived,  were  converted  by  him 
into  scenes  of  confusion,  by  the  multitude  and  restlessness  of 
the  elves,  spirits,  fawns,  naiads,  and  deities,  with  which  he 
peopled  them,  that  served  no  other  purpose  than  to  create  a 
tumult.  In  like  manner,  the  instant  Mr.  Coleridge  turned  his 
thoughts  to  any  topic,  trivial  or  great,  Kant's  categories,  and 
the  whole  vocabulary  of  his  logic  and  philosophy,  came  troop- 
ing around  him  like  an  army  of  visible  shapes,  and  took 
possession  of  the  subject  and  of  him.  He  accordingly  exhibits 
just  as  much  genius  and  learning,  and  of  the  same  kind,  in 
talking  of  the  most  common  object,  as  of  the  infinite  self-exist- 
ence. The  secret  of  his  apparently  superior  insight,  and 
scientific  accuracy,  lies  in  his  appropriation  to  all  subjects 
of  a  set  of  technical  terms  that  are  usually  employed  in  the 
expression  of  the  most  exact  parts  of  knowledge.  And  the 
chief  ground  of  the  conspicuity  and  influence  which  he 
attained,  lay  in  his  conversation,  in  which  he  seems  often  to 
have  charmed  his  auditors  by  his  sprightliness  and  wit,  and 
still  more  generally  to  have  astonished  and  confounded  them  by 
the  oddity,  vagueness,  and  incomprehensibleness  of  his 
thoughts,  the  novelty  and  pomp  of  his  language,  and  an 
oracular  and  half-phrensied  utterance.  Had  he  been  known 
only  as  a  writer,  he  would  have  sunk  into  instant  oblivion. 
And  how  weak  and  impious  was  the  ambition  with  which 
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he  was  animated  I  He  regarded  himself  as  the  most  gifted 
genius  of  the  age,  perhaps  the  greatest  that  ever  appeared  in 
the  world,  and  formed  to  accomplish  some  vast  and  endur- 
ing work  ;  and  the  achievement  to  which  he  aspired,  to  which 
he  devoted  his  life,  and  by  which  he  hoped  to  gain  a  lasting 
place  in  the  estimation  of  men,  was,  the  annihilation  of  the 

SELF-EXISTENT,  AB   AN  OBJECT  OF   FAITH,  and  SUbstitUtiou  in  luS 

place  of  an  impious,  senseless,  and  contradictious  idealism,  on 
which  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  could  for  a  moment  act ! 
What  a  confutation  this  attempt  itself  presents  of  the  lofty 
powers  which  he  ascribed  to  reason  !  What  a  disproof  of 
them  the  wide  reception  and  popularity  of  his  system  forms  1 
No  higher  evidence  could  be  given  of  a  want  of  ^*  insight  f 
nor  a  more  impressive  exemplification  of  the  frightful  facility 
with  which  men,  not  deficient  in  talents,  and  not^  without 
learning,  are  sometimes  betrayed  into  assent  to  false  and 
revolting  principles.  His  history  and  influence  show,  in  a 
striking  manner,  that  neither  genius,  the  means  of  knowledge, 
cultivation,  nor  the  restraint^  of  religion,  are  any  absolute 
safeguard  against  the  grossest  delusions,  and  a  fanatical 
animosity  to  the  truth.  Most,  we  presume,  who  regard  them- 
selves as  entertaining  his  theory,  and  adopt  its  vocabulary, 
are,  in  a  large  degree,  unaware  of  its  true  character.  There 
have  been  some,  however,  we  apprehend,  and  still  are,  to 
whom  its  principal  charm  is  its  open  hostility  to  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  system.  But,  whatever  are  their 
motives,  a  serious  responsibility  rests  on  those  who  have 
labored,  and  are  still  laboring,  and  with  success,  to  introduce 
it  into  our  colleges  and  theological  seminaries,  and  make  it 
the  faith  of  the  community. 

It  is  sometimes  asked,  in  respect  to  the  purpose  which  Christ 
has  revealed,  of  again  manifesting  himself  visibly  to  men,  and 
reigning  on  earth  ; — ^What  useful  end  can  it  subserve  7  One 
of  the  great  efiects  which  it  will  achieve  is,  the  eternal 
annihilation  of  the  atheism,  pantheism,  and  other  forms  of 
unbelief,  which  the  proud  and  impious  cherish,  and  vindi- 
cation of  his  works  from  the  misrepresentations  with  which 
they  are  maligned  by  such  errorists.  The  almighty  Redeemer 
will  then  reveal  himself  in  his  glory  to  those  bodily  sensei  which 
Mr.  Coleridge  has  denounced  and  calumniated,  as  unworthy 
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of  credence,  and  show  that  thejare  fonued  to  be  thechaimeh 
of  an  absolute  and  loAy  knowledge  of  his  being,  and  demon- 
fltrate  thereby  the  justice  of  their  condemnation  who  refbse 
to  know  him  through  his  works.  He  has  himself  announced 
that  result  of  his  presence  in  the  sublime  assurance  with  which 
many  of  the  predictions  of  his  coming  are  closed ;  ^  and  they 
shall  know  that  I  am  the  Self-existent."  And  bow  necessary 
is  such  an  interposition  to  put  an  end  to  their  error  I  It  pre- 
vails very  widely.  It  is  taught  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
universities  of  Europe.  Probably  half  of  the  youth  that  are 
now  receiving  a  professional  education  in  Protestant  Christen- 
dom are  imbued  with  it.  It  is  the  fashionable  philosophy,  and 
lies  at  the  basis  of  the  rationalistic  exegesis  and  theology, 
which,  under  the  guise  of  superior  learning,  and  scientific 
accuracy,  are  gaining  admission  to  our  colleges  and  theological 
seminaries.  And  those  who  thus  contradict  their  nature,  and 
charge  their  senses  with  the '  perpetration  of  a  perpetual 
fraud,  are  not  to  be  convinced  of  their  mistake  by  the  ordinary 
processes  of  logic.  They  debar  themselves  from  the  truth,  by 
disowning  the  media  through  which  it  is  demonstrated.  It  is 
God  alone,  therefore,  that  can  confute  them;  and  he  is  to 
accomplisl^  it  by  unveiling  to  their  eyes  the  dazzling  splendon 
of  his  presence,  disarming  their  boasted  reasoning  of  its 
usurped  authority  over  the  senses,  and  filling  their  whole 
nature  with  a  resistless  realization  of  his  deity  and  dominion. 
^The  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  his 
mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that 
know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.''  And  what  a  deliverance  will  it  be  to  those 
who  survive !  The  next  in  greatness  to  the  exemption  from 
Satan's  tempting  agency,  which  is  at  the  same  epoch  to  be 
wrought,  by  his  banishment  to  the  abyss.  These  conspirators 
against  God  and  man  have  led,  and  are  now  leading  millions 
to  destruction;  but  their  influence  will  then  end  and  their 
systems  vanish,  never  to  reappear.  No  Spinoza  or  Kant 
will, — after  that  great  moment, — no  Eichhom  or  Paulus,  no 
Fichte  or  Hegel,  no  Coleridge  or  Cousin,  rise  and  undertake, 
by  denying  the  truth  of  our  senses  and  reason,  to  strike  God 
from  existence,  and  convert  religion  into  a  dream :  "  For  the 
earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah,  as  the  waters 
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cover  th0  seas.**  He  will  be  known  by  all  his  works.  He 
will  be  recognised  in  all  the  manifestations  he  makes  of  himself. 
He  will  be  acknowledged  in  all  his  gifts,  and  honored  in  all 
his  appointments. 


Art.  V. — ^A  Narrative  op  the  Expedition  bent  by  her 
Majesty's  Government  to  the  River  Niger  in  1841,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  H.  D.  Trotter,  R.N.  By  Captain 
Wm.  Allen,  R.N.,  and  T.  R.  H.  Thomson,  M.D.,  Surgeon 
R.N.     Two  vols.  8vo.    Richard  Bentley,  London,  1848. 

The  design  of  the  British  Government  in  this  expedition 
was  to  diminish,  and  if  practicable,  suppress  the  slave  trade 
on  the  Niger,  by  inducing  the  chiefs  on  that  river  to  enter  into 
treaties  to  discontinue  the  capture  and  sale  of  slaves,  and  sub- 
stitute for  them  a  commerce  in  the  products  of  their  soil ;  and 
by  establishing  an  agricultural  colony  among  them;  that  should 
teach  them  the  art  of  cultivation,  enable  them  to  furnish  the 
materials  of  so  large  and  profitable  a  trade,  as  to  exempt 
them  from  the  inducement  to  traffic  in  their  fellow  men. 
Three  iron  steam-vessels,  two  of  450  tons  each,  and  one  of 
250,  were  constructed  expressly  for  the  purpose,  furnished 
with  all  the  requisite  apparatus,  and  placed  under  the  charge 
of  officers,  who  appear,  in  talents,  professional  experience, 
activity,  courage,  and  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Africa,  to 
have  been  excellently  fitted  for  the  task.  They  sailed  on  the 
12th  of  May,  1841,  and  touched  at  Madeira,  St.  Vincent,  and 
Sierra  Leone.  One  of  the  objects  of  their  visit  at  that  port 
was  to  procure  gangs  of  negroes,  thirty  or  forty  for  each,  t6 
assist  in  working  the  vessels,  cutting  wood  for  fuel,  and  other 
heavy  labor,  and  exempt  the  whites  from  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  rain.  That  colony,  which,  for  a  long  period,  excited 
high  expectations  of  usefulness,  they  represent  as  but  very 
inadequately  answering  its  design.  Though  the  population  is 
large,  they  produce  nothing  of  importance  for  exportation. 
Their  chief  articles  for  foreign  trade  are  the  oak  and  cam- 
wood of  their  forests.    Though  efibrts  are  made  for  the  edii> 
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cation  and  christianization  of  those  who  are  annually  brought 
there,  it  is  with  but  little  beneficial  influence  on  the  colonists 
at  large,  or  the  neighboring  tribes.  The  captured  slaves;  on 
their  arrival,  are  apprenticed  to  planters  till  their  twentieth 
year  ;  land  is  then  apportioned  to  them  suflicient  for  their 
maintenance  ;  and  contented  with  that,  they  relapse  imme- 
diately to  their  natural  indolence  and  thoughtlessness,  and 
continue  little  less  barbarous  than  they  originally  were. 

''  Sierra  Leone  has  in  fact  reached  that  point  in  its  career  at  which, 
unless  some  more  energetic  measures  be  adopted  to  car/y  forward 
the  original  design,  its  usefulness  must  cease,  and  its  retrogressioD 
be  rapid.  Already  it  wears  the  aspect  of  premature  decrepitude. 
An  abundant  population  neglects  its  resources ;  and  in  addition  to 
the  natural  increment,  it  receives  large  numbers  every  year  in  recap- 
tured slaves  ;  yet  its  wealth  and  means  of  advancement  do  not  keep 
pace  with  even  a  natural  increase  in  population." 

**  It  wants,  in  fact,  capital  and  energy  to  call  forth  the  resources  of 
the  country,  and  give  employment  to  the  multitude  of  settlers,  who, 
in  default  of  it,  have  become  mere  drones.  The  exertions  of  the 
Missionary  Societies  in  their  great  vocation,  are  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise ;  but  how  few  laborers  in  such  an  extensive  vineyard ! 
After  all,  unless  the  social  condition  of  the  negro  be  raised,  he  will 
never  truly  appreciate  his  spiritual  wants." — Vol.  i.  pp.  85,  86. 

Far  too  high  expectations  are,  we  believe,  generally  enter- 
tained of  the  success  that  is  to  attend  such  undertakings. 
There  nre  many  that  seem  to  assume,  that  all  extraordinary 
endeavors  to  do  good  to  the  miserable  and  perishing, 
especially  in  distant  scenes,  must  meet  the  direct  and  special  fa* 
vor  of  providence.  But  why  should  God  make  such  benevolent 
labors  absolutely  efficacious,  any  more  than  similar  agencies 
at  home  ?  That  certainly  is  not  his  method.  He  did  not  attend 
the  ministry  of  the  apostles  with  larger  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
when  they  went  into  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Europe,  than 
when  they  preached  in  Judea.  He  has  never  rendered  mis- 
sions to  the  heathen  successful  in  a  higher  degree,  proportion- 
ally, than  similar  labors  among  the  christianized.  There  is 
ground  for  wonder  and  thankfulness  that  they  accomplish 
their  object  to  such  an  extent,  rather  than  surprise  that  they 
are  not  more  successful.     They  are   marred  by  as  great 
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imperfections ;  they  are  embarrassed  by  at  least  as  great  diffi- 
culties as  any  others.  There  are  ends,  doubtless,  to  be 
answered  by  the  obstruction  and  disappointment  of  the 
church  in  its  efforts  to  »pread  the  gospel  and  civilize  the 
pagan  nations,  as  important  as  those  for  which  the  success  of 
ministers  and  philanthropists  at  home  are  restricted  within 
such  narrow  limits.  A  vast  demonstration  is  taking  place  of 
the  inefficiency  of  the  means  which  men  employ  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  world,  and  the  inadequacy  of  their 
wisdom  to  cure  the  great  social  evils  which  they  have 
generated ;  and  one  of  the  most  unexpected,  stupendous,  and 
humiliating  of  these  exemplifications,  is  seen  in  the  results  of 
the  endeavors  of  the  British  nation  to  suppress  the  slave  trade 
and  introduce  civilization  and  religion  into  Africa.  And  this 
truth,  which  so  intimately  concerns  the  vindication  and  glory 
of  God,  needs  to  be  set  forth  in  its  greatness  and  certainty^  in 
order  to  a  just  understanding  of  the  work  which  he  accom- 
plishes in  the  salvation  of  men;  and  he  will  continue  the 
proof  of  it,  till  the  conviction  is  brought  home  resistlessly  to 
every  heart,  that  it  is  not  by  power,  nor  by  might,  but  by  his 
Spirit  alone  that  men  are  renewed  and  sanctified,  and  the 
universe  prepared,  when  he  shall  pour  his  gracious  influences 
on  all  the  nations,  and  turn  them  universally  to  obedience,  to 
ascribe  their  salvation  wholly  to  him. 

Among  the  evils  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  clime  are 
exposed,  is  the  ravage  of  their  fields  by  locusts. 

"The  day  before  leaving  Sierra  Leone,  we  witnessed  one  of 
those  destructive  flights  of  locusts,  which  sometimes  visits  the  settle- 
ment  with  a  blighting  influence.  It  first  appeared  about  three 
P.  M.,  and  only  terminated  at  sunset.  The  insects  followed  one 
another  at  the  distance  of  several  feet,  but  in  such  myriads,  that  a 
long  and  broad  line  only  was  discernible  in  the  air,  making  a  course 
from  north  to  south.  This  was  said  only  to  have  been  a  moderate 
swarm  ;  but  it  gave  us  some  faint  idea  of  the  eighth  plague  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  inhabitants  of  the  several  villages  lighted  fires, 
and  rauStered  with  drums,  tomtoms,  and  such  other  articles  as  would 
assist,  by  their  noise,  in  preventing  the  devastating  legions  from 
making  a  descent  on  their  plantations,  when  they  would  soon  have 
stripped  every  edible  herb  of  its  leaves.  As  the  people  here  do  not, 
like  the  Arabs,  use  these  insects  as  food,  their  visits  are  looked  on 
M  a  soourge/'-^-Voh  i.  pp.  86,  87.  «iHy 
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Od  resuming  their  voyage,  they  touched  at  MonroTia,Cape 
Palmas,  and  Cape  Coast  Castle.  There  are  no  good  harbors 
on  that  coast,  and  from  the  heavy  surf  that  c<Mitinaally  rolb 
in,  the  shore  can  only  be  approached  in  boats,  and  with  much 
danger.  Cape  Coast  Castle  is  the  residence  of  Grovemor 
McLean  who  married  Miss  Landon,  and  the  scene  of  her 
death* 

^  Id  passing  across  the  square  within  the  walls,  an  object  of  deep 
interest  presents  itself  in  the  little  space  containing  all  that  wu 
mortal  of  the  late  Mrs.  McLean,  the  once  well-known,  amiable,  and 
accomplished  L.  E.  L.  A  plain  marble  slab,  bearing  the  ibllowiog 
inscription,  is  placed  over  the  spot. 

Hie  jacet  sepultum 

Omne  quod  mortale  fuit 

LsTiTijB  Elizabbthjb  McLsan 

Quam  egregia  ornatam  indole,  Musis 

Unice  amatam,  omniumque  amores 

Seoum  trahentem  ;  in  ipso  aetatis  Acre, 

Mors  immature  rapuit. 

Die  Octobris  xv.  Mocccxxxviii.    Aetatis  zzzvi. 

Quod  spectas  viator  marmor  vanum 

Heu  doloris  monumentum 

Conjux  mserens  erexit. 

Here  lies  buried, 

That  which  was  mortal 

Of  Lbtitia  Elizabeth  McLean. 

Adorned  by  genius, 

A  successful  poet, 

The  object  of  general  admiration ; 

She  was  borne  away  by  death 

In  the  flower  of  her  age, 

October  15th,  mdcccxiiviii  ; 

In  her  thirty-sixth  year. 

Wayfarer ! 

The  marble  on  which  you  gaze ; 

Vain  memorial  of  grief ! 

The  sorrowing  husband  laid. 

They  entered  the  Niger  on  the  13th  of  August,  by  its  main 
outlet  the  Nun.     Its  vast  mass  of  waters,  divided  into  several 
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branches  far  back  in  the  interior,  enters  the  sea  through  more 
than  twenty  channels.  The  delta  formed  by  the  deposits  hai 
driven  back  the  ocean  near  a  hundred  miles,  from  what  must 
once  have  been  a  bay;  and  extends  a  hundred  and  fifty 
along  the  coast.  The  spaces  between  the  several  channels 
are  occupied  for  a  considerable  distance  by  swamps,  and 
covered  by  forests  of  mangroves.  After  a  delay  of  several 
days  at  the  outlet,  they  began  their  voyage  up  the  stream. 
At  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  sea,  the  banks 
become  slightly  elevated,  and  instead  of  the  mangrove,  are 
overrun  with  the  palm,  the  first  of  which,  they  say,  cannot  be 
exceeded  in  the  grace  of  their  immense  arching  leaves^ 
springing  from  a  short  stem.  As  evening  came  on,  they 
anchored,  having  advanced  more  than  thirty  miles.  They 
describe  the  scene  as  very  impressive. 

'-  The  river  had  here  attained  a  breadth  of  more  than  three 
hundred  and  fifly  yards,  with  a  depth  in  the  middle  of  thirty  feet. 
The  shores,  sometimes  of  sand  with  a  loamy  colored  clay,  rising 
two  or  three  feet  in  firm  land  above  the  level  of  the  water,  showed 
that  the  Nun  was  here  confined  within  a  decided  channel.  A 
populous  village  was  abreast  of  us  on  the  right  bank  ;  the  huts  very 
rude  in  construction.  The  inhabitants  at  first  made  their  appear- 
ance armed  with  muskets  and  cutlasses,  and  though  they  soon  laid 
these  aside  and  showed  signs  of  gratification  at  our  visit,  they  could 
not  be  prevailed  to  communicate  with  us. 

*^  Darkness  soon  enshrouded  all  objects,  and  was  the  moreintenaa 
from  the  close  vicinity  of  the  lofty  forests  by  which  we  were  sur- 
rounded. This  our  first  night  in  the  Niger  was  peculiarly  suited 
to  invite  to  meditation  those  who,  while  they  reflected  on  the  aeriooa 
difficulties  we  should  have  to  encounter,  had  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
power  and  goodness  of  Him  whose  fostering  care  is  traceable  in  the 
wildest  solitude. 

"  The  darkness  was  perfect ; — save  the  twinkling  of  the  stars  m 
the  narrow  portion  of  the  heavens  inclosed  by  the  dark  line  of  wood, 
and  the  fitful  flashes  of  the  fire-fly : — while  the  solemnity  of  silence 
was  scarcely  broken,  though  innumerable  insects  kept  up  their  not 
un pleasing  chorus  throughout  the  night.  Most  of  us  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  music  that  is  poured  forth  in  the  tropics  after 
sunset,  but  those  to  whom  it  was  a  novelty,  were  astonished  at  the 
volume  of  tone  in  this  evening  concert  of  nature's  harmonists." — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  181,  182. 

VOL.  I. — NO.  IV.  48 
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The  stream,  along  which  thej  ascended  the  following  day, 
spreads  to  a  width  of  eight  hundred  yards,  and  a  branch 
which  they  passed  has  a  breadth  of  five  hundred.  The  banb 
are  cultivated  in  a  degree  with  sugar  cane,  plantaim^ 
and  other  crops.  The  villages,  as  they  proceeded,  became 
more  frequent  and  populous,  and  surrounded  by  large  spaoM 
onder  culture.  The  scenery  was  fine.  The  oil-palm  wu 
everywhere  seen  ;  tlie  cocoanut  tree  only  near  the  dwell- 
iogs, — which  indicates  that  it  is  not  indigenous.  The  rosjf- 
Bificent  bombax,  or  cotton-tree,  presented  itself  in  every 
direction,  the  beautiful  pakn,  and  here  and  there  a  towering 
shape  decorated  with  scarlet  flowers.  Where  the  banks  are 
not  cleared,  the  trees  grow  down  to  the  water,  and  are 
covered  with  parasites  in  great  variety,  hung  in  gracefol 
festoons,  and  sometimes  bearing  blossoms  and  fruit  On  the 
cultivated  parts  bananas  were  seen,  sugar-canes,  cassada, 
maize,  cocoa-palms,  and  yams.  As  they  passed  the  village!^ 
the  natives  went  ofi*  in  canoes  to  visit  them.  Most  of  them 
were  marked  by  a  line  down  the  forehead  to  the  bridge  of  the 
nose.  Their  heads  were  universally  dressed,  and  in  a 
fimtastic  manner.  Some  had  their  hair  twisted  into  small 
bunches;  some  cut  into  compartments  like  a  chess-board; 
others  made  up  into  small  braids,  set  erect,  and  ornamented 
vrith  beads. 

At  a  point  higher  up,  the  river  is  twelve  hundred  yards 
wide,  at  others  seven  or  eight  hundred,  with  a  depth  of  thirty 
feet.  The  current  is  about  two  miles  an  hour.  The  banls 
are  adorned  with  large  trees,  covered  with  parasitical  plants. 
One  species  winds  up  to  the  top,  then  drops  thread-like 
flowering  stalks,  five  or  six  feet  long,  with  a  cluster  of  blos- 
soms at  the  end,  and  often  descending  in  a  series  to  the 
ground. 

On  the  24th  of  August  they  reached  Oniah,  a  town  on  the 
right  bank,  at  a  distance,  in  a  direct  line,  of  seventy-five 
miles  from  the  coast.  Many  boats  pushed  off  to  visit  them, 
and  among  them  the  chiePs  barge,  rowed  by  twenty  oarsmeo. 
They  say, 

**  The  men  here,  as  well  as  most  of  those  we  have  seen  of  the 
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true  Iber  raoe,  were  stout  and  well  mide,  of  middling  stature.  The 
mark  down  the  forehead  is  not  general,  appearing,  as  well  as  the 
▼arioos  other  tattooed  lines,  to  depend  nK>re  on  indiTidual  caprice 
than  to  be  any  national  distinction.  This  applies  also  to  the  mode 
of  arranging  the  woolly  ornaments  of  their  heads,  in  which  taste 
assumed  a  variety  of  odd  forms,  as  we  had  full  opportunity  of 
observing  in  the  numerous  specimens  collected  at  the  riiip's  side. 
While  some  had  them  in  full  expansion,  like  a  large  wig,  others 
wont  to  the  opposite  extreme,,  and  exhibited  their  closely  shaven 
erowns,  glittering  in  the  mid-day  vertical  sun  like  polished  ebony. 

**  Their  dress  consisted  mainly  of  a  body-cloth  passed  round  the 
loins,  so  as  to  require  the  least  quantity  of  material.  An  Iber's 
toilet,  his  hair  excepted,  is  not  very  elaborate.  Here  and  there  a 
striped  shirt  of  English  pattern  was  seen ;  and  a  few  individuals 
with  fantastic  lines  drawn  with  great  care  in  yellow  clay  over  their 
otherwise  unadorned  persons.  The  slave  trade  is  one  of  their  most 
important  sources  of  wealth,  which  some  of  them  admitted  without 
hesitation,  and  asked  if  we  were  inclined  to  purchase.  On  being 
told  that  our  mission  was  to  abolish  the  traffic,  they  were  at  first 
rather  serious,  but  tried  to  laugh  it  off." — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  190,  198. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  description  of  scenery  which,  each 
mile  we  advanced,  offered  some  new  and  interesting  feature ;  and  a 
wildness  that  accorded  not  inaptly  with  the  human  denizens  in  its 
neighborhood.  The  smooth  surface  of  the  water  was  in  several 
(daces  covered  with  tiny  canoes,  the  possessors  of  which  could  not 
oommand  sufficient  courage  to  fulfil  their  earnest  longings  to  traffic, 
yet  they  followed  us  at  a  little  distance,  paddling  very  ra|Hdly,  as  if 
in  mimic  race  with  the  object  of  their  inquisitive  fears.  The 
females  were  equally  expert  as  the  men  in  using  their  little  vesselsi 
and  sqffne  of  them  even  ventured  alongside  to  receive  a  few  handker- 
chiefs and  needles ;  the  latter  were,  apparently,  much  prized ;  why, 
we  could  not  guess,  as  they  had  no  clothes  on  which  to  use  them." 
—Vol.  i.  pp.  201,  202. 

**  Several  villages  were  passed  on  either  bank.  When  abreast  of 
one  of  them,  some  handkerchiefs,  as  a  little  present,  were  thrown 
overboard,  for  the  natives  to  pick  up,  in  order  to  avoid  detention  by 
sending  them  on  shore.  A  trait  of  honesty  was  here  exhibited,  not 
much  in  accordance  with  the  general  character  of  the  natives  of  this 
part.  On  seeing  the  handkerchiefs  in  the  water,  a  canoe  pushed  off 
from  the  village,  with  a  woman  apparently  of  some  consequence, 
who,  picking  them  up,  asked  if  they  had  been  lost  by  aoeident. 
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or  were  intended  for  them.    She  was  etill  fiirtber  rewarded  for  her 
diiintereatedneas. 

*<  At  another  village,  a  timilar  method  was  taken  to  aaTo  tint^ 
and  oocaaioDed  an  amusing  scene.  Several  eanoee  were  immedi- 
ately launched  off  after  the  handkerchie& ;  some  men  also  dashed 
into  the  river,  and  there  was  sn  animated  and  novel  scramhle  oa 
die  water  hetween  the  swimmeri  and  thoee  in  the  canoes ;  the  latter 
seemed  to  have  the  advantage*  hut  lost  it  hy  their  eagerness,  for  the 
canoes  were  cspsized,  and  thus  all  had  fair  play.  More  prises 
were  thrown  overboard,  enticing  more  canoes  and  swimmers,  till 
the  surlaoe  of  the  river  presented  a  scene  of  confusion,  and  one 
would  apprehend,  of  some  danger,  hut  there  was  no  time  to  await 
the  result  The  articles  were  doubtless  all  captured,  and  withosl 
die  loss  of  any  of  the  half  amphibious  scramblers.'' — VoL.  L  pp. 
310,  Sll. 

Capt.  Trotter  and  the  officers  associated  with  him  as  com- 
missioners for  negotiating  with  the  chiefe^  commenced  their 
official  communication  with  them  on  their  arrival  at  Aboh, 
situated  on  a  creek  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  on  the 
right,  and  the  capital  of  an  extensive  and  populous  territory. 
King  Obi  was  easily  induced  to  enter  into  a  treaty  for  the 
discontinuance,  in  his  dominions,  of  the  traffic  in  sla▼e^  hot 
rather,  it  would  seem  from  the  issue,  for  the  sake  of  the  pre- 
sents with  which  the  compact  was  to  be  ratified,  than  with 
a  purpose  of  adhering  to  it,  should  it  be  found  adverse  to 
his  interests.  On  the  return  of  Obi  from  the  ship  at  the 
completion  of  the  treaty,  some  of  the  officers  accompanied 
him  to  the  town. 

**  On  arriving  at  the  palace,  the  king  invited  them  to  sit  on  his 
tknme,  a  mud  couch,  covered  with  matting.  Obi  gave  them  palm 
wine,  and  began  to  relate  the  result  of  his  visit  to  the  white  man's 
ship,  and  describe  the  wonderful  things  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
He  had  a  numerous  and  willing  audience  in  his  wives,  who  crowded 
round  the  door  of  their  chamber,  expressing  their  astonishmest 
at  all  they  heard  by  loud  exclamations  and  violent  gestures. 
They  were  of  difierent  ages ;  some  being  young  and  good  looking} 
though  large.  At  another  door  were  about  twenty  of  a  more  mature 
age,  which  the  interpreter  said  were  superannuated.  Their  siro- 
pie  dress  was  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  round  their  waists ;  but  they 
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were  abundantly  adoraed  with  anklets  of  ivory  weighing  soTeral 
pounds,  armlets  of  the  same  or  of  brass,  and  some  of  leather,  wilh 
cowries  affixed  to  them.  Others  had  amulets  around  their  necka^ 
aoiall  calabashes  fastened  to  a  silver  cord,  ornamented  with  cowries 
and  pieces  of  brass. 

**  In  the  veranda  opposite  the  throne  were  two  idols,  which  the 
interpreter  called  'ju-ju  for  war  palaver.'  One  was  a  rude 
representation  of  a  human  being  carved  in  wood,  with  a  conical  cap, 
huge  eyes,  beads  round  the  neck,  and  several  other  articles,  as  a 
small  ivory  tusk,  and  the  handle  of  a  knife.  Prior  to  going  to  war, 
every  person  touches  this  ju-ju.  Those  apparently  sacred  objects 
were  allowed  to  be  handled  and  examined  without  opposition. 

"  Obi  retired,  after  having  done  the  honors  of  hospitality  to  his 
visitors,  and  they  went  out  to  view  the  town.  Guided  by  the  occa- 
sional sound  of  a  tomtom  and  an  opd,  they  looked  into  a  houses 
where  they  found  Obi '  making  ju-ju,'  and  calling  upon  his  deity 
for  success  and  advice,  previously  to  proclaiming  to  his  people  tbs 
treaty  he  was  making  with  the  white  man.  He  had  in  his  hand  a 
naked  sword,  with  which  he  touched  the  end  of  a  large  bAton 
surrounded  with  iron  rings,  which  he  reversed  at  every  touch-— 
something  like  the  operation  of  magnetizing.  At  the  same  time, 
two  of  his  attendants  performed  certain  mystical  motions  in  the 
air  with  large  fans  made  of  palm  leaves,  in  order,  probably,  to 
keep  away  the  Evil  One.  The  intrusion  of  our  officers,  however, 
having  the  effect  of  suspending  the  incantation,  they  withdrew." — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  231-233. 

Aboh  is  the  largest  town  in  the  delta  of  the  Niger,  though 
its  population  is  not  thought  to  exceed  seven  or  eight  thousand. 
Obi  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  influential  chiefs  on  the 
river,  partly  from  his  position,  which  enables  him  to  control 
the  trade  towards  the  sea.  The  government  is  an  elective 
monarchy ;  the  choice  of  the  king  being  made  by  a  council  of 
the  elders  or  head  men  of  the  villages,  who  are  sixty  in  num- 
ber. Each  town  has  a  judge,  also,  who  decides  disputes,  and 
determines  the  punishments  that  are  inflicted  for  misdemeanors 
and  crimes.  Murder  is  punished  by  death,  with  the  same 
means  as  the  murderer  used ;  the  theil  of  an  ox  or  goat  by 
hanging ;  and  of  objects  of  less  value  by  scourging,  or  con- 
finement. Some  of  the  most  important  persons  are  the  priests, 
or  ju-ju  men ;  but  their  mode  of  appointment  and  peculiar 
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fimctions  mre  not  known.  As  their  religion  is  a  gross  impos- 
ture, the  chief  requisites  for  the  oflSce  most  be  cunning  and 
boldness,  and  their  looks  and  manners  indicate  that  they  ars 
distinguished  for  those  qualities.  Their  religion  is  of  the  roost 
degraded  cast.  Their  fetiches  or  idols  are  numerous,  every 
hut  having  one  or  more.  Many  of  them  have  pots  of  water 
and  food  placed  near  them.  Amulets  or  charms  are  sus- 
pended around  the  courts  of  their  houses.  The  birth  of  twins 
is  regarded  as  an  evil  omen ;  they  are  immediately  carried 
into  the  thicket,  and  left  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  and 
the  mother  consigned  to  disgrace,  and  shunned  as  a  pest  by 
ber  husband  and  others.  Many  other  chUdren  are  the  victims 
also  of  a  like  cruel  superstition.  The  appearance  of  teeth 
first  in  the  upper  jaw,  is  regarded  as  a  sign  both  of  an  evil 
disposition  and  the  displeasure  of  the  gods,  and  as  a  token 
that  they  are  to  be  sacrificed  to  avert  their  wrath.  The  prin- 
cipal fetiche  at  Aboh  is  a  large  earthen  idol,  stationed  in  a 
thicket  surrounded  by  high  trees.  It  is  to  that,  it  is  suppos^ 
that  most  of  their  sacrifices  are  offered.  Its  votaries  consider 
it  as  the  representative  of  an  invisible  and  mysterious  god,  wh) 
resides  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  who  is  cognisant  of  all  that 
takes  place  in  the  world,  understands  and  speaks  all  lan- 
guages, and  has  power  to  punish  evil  doers. 

The  people  seemed  well  pleased  to  see  their  guests,  invited 
them  into  their  houses,  and  presented  ihem  fruits  and  palm 
wine. 

"  Tho  huts  are  of  a  square  form,  mostly  double,  placed  at  right 
angles,  neatly  built  of  mud,  and  roofed  with  a  compact  matting  of 
dried  palm  leaves,  and  a  sort  of  reed  which  grows  in  the  marshes 
near  the  rivers.  The  floor  is  raised  a  foot  and  a  half.  The  entrance 
is  square,  and  serves  the  threefold  purpose  of  a  door,  window, and 
chimney,  when  they  have  a  fire  within.  The  thatch  t  roof  over- 
hangs,  and  is  supported  by  little  pillars,  which,  as  well  as  the 
exterior  of  the  house,  are  curiously  streaked  with  red  and  yellow 
clay,  in  some  cases  tastefully  arranged.  Those  of  tho  richer  per- 
sons, as  judges,  headmen,  and  fetiche  priests,  are  larger,  and  have 
many  compartments,  with  a  quadrangular  court,  where  most  of  the 
cooking,  and  other  household  operations,  are  carried  on." — Vol.  i- 
p.  246. 
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After  a  delay  of  f6veral  days  at  Abdh  they  proceeded  op 
the  river  to  Iddah,  a  still  larger  town  on  the  left  bank,  and 
the  capital  of  a  more^mportant  kingdom ;  and  negotiated  a  like 
treaty  with  the  Attah,  or  King,  for  the  discontinuance  of  the 
traffic  in  slaves.  The  etiquette  at  his  court  is  more  formal 
and  pompous  than  at  Aboh.  As  it  was  deemed  inconsistent 
with  his  dignity  that  he  should  go  on  board  the  ships,  the 
negotiation  with  him  took  place  at  his  palace.  They  were 
first  introduced  to  his  sister. 

"After  sitting  for  a  few  minutes  under  the  veranda  of  the 
dwelling,  a  spare  black  figure  crawled  forth  on  hands  and  koeet 
from  a  narrow  and  obscure  recess.  This  was  no  less  a  person  than 
princess  Arnad^  Bue,  the  Att&h's  sister.  She  was  apparently  about 
forty  years  of  age.  Her  head  was  closely  shaven,  and  her  jel 
visage  rendered  blacker  by  some  application  to  the  nose  and  cheeks; 
which,  with  a  black  cloth  thri^wn  loosely  round  her  middle,  indicated 
that  she  was  observing  the  ceremonial  of  mourning  for  some  near 
relative.  She  was  accompanied  by  Idjee-Futhul,  daughter  of  the 
Att&h,  a  very  pretty  girl  df  seventeen  or  eighteen,  whose  only  gar- 
ment was  a  blue  cotton  cloth  folded  negligently  round  the  loins. 
Her  arms  were  each  encumbered  with  fifteen  brass  rings,  so 
weighty,  that  she  was  obliged  to  rest  them  on  the  shoulders  of  her 
attendants.  Her  toes  were  also  decorated  by  metallic  rings.  Her 
perforated  ears  had  each  a  blue  cylindrical  bead.  The  hair  was 
combed  into  a  ridge  traversing  the  back  of  the  head.  Amadii  Boe 
received  her  guests  kindly,  smiled,  held  out  her  hands,  and  saluted 
them  with  the  usual  greeting,  '  God  protect  you  !*  *' — ^Vol.  i.  pp. 
283,  284. 

After  proceeding  to  the  palace  and  waiting  several  hours, 
the  Attah  was  borne  on  a  cushion  into  the  court,  where  the 
interview  took  place.  Having  seated  him  on  his  throne, 
adjusted  his  dress,  and  arrang*  his  attendants,  the  screen 
which  had  concealed  him  was  withdrawn,  and  he  received 
the  strangers  with  calmness  and  dignity. 

"  He  is  a  person  of  immense  size,  the  skin  jet  black  and  shining, 
the  eyes  large,  but  sluggish.  He  wore  an  ample  tobe  of  red  velvet, 
and  a  pair  of  loose  scarlet  trowsers,  with  a  helmet- shaped  cap  of 
divers  colors,  ornamented  with  beads  and  coral ;  a  profusion  of  the 
latter  hung  round  his  neck.     His  feet,  which  were  inclosed  in  very 
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btrge  red  leather  booU,  surrounded  wiih  little  bell%  dangled  care- 
leeily  over  the  side  of  the  throne.  A  large  crinwoo  umbrella  was 
held  over  him.  There  were  several  fan  bearers  in  the  suite,  who 
observed  a  certain  regularity  of  motion  in  keeping  the  air  in  free 
eirculation.  Ho  was  muoh  amused  at  Mr.  Schon's  spectacles,  and 
•Ten  smiled,  which  obliged  the  fan  bearers  to  hide  the  royal  oounte- 
nance  for  a  short  time,  as  it  is  contrary  to  etiquette  to  let  strangers  or 
oommon  people  witness  an  emotion  so  entirely  beneath  the  dignity  of 
an  Iddah  sovereign." — Vol.  i.  pp.  286,  ;^9. 

He  appeared  at  a  subsequent  interview  arrayed  in  a  still 
more  gorgeous  form.  His  tobe  was  brocaded  with  gold.  A 
large  brass  or  gilt  plate,  with  a  raised  representation  of  the 
homan  face,  not  unlike  "  the  man  in  the  moon,**  suspended 
firom  his  neck,  and  hanging  down  on  his  breast,  seenned  to  be 
an  important  article  in  the  regalia.  The  principal  courtiers 
were  seated  close  round  the  throne,  with  their  backs  towards 
it,  excepting  a  large  party,  probably  "  Mahomedans,**  who 
fitced  it.  Most  of  them  were  neatly  dressed  in  white,  blue,  or 
checked  tobes,  and  small  caps.  Others  were  unwashed  and 
ragged. 

"  Lobo,  the  chief  judge,  was  pre-eminent  for  dignity,  as  he  was  for 
the  elegance  of  his  dress,  and  looked  remarkably  handsome.  His 
tall  figure  was  envdoped  in  an  ample  tobe  of  very  light  blue  cloth, 
with  a  broad  fringe  of  red  figured  damask.  Beneath  that  appeared  a 
loose  shirt  of  scarlet  cloth.  Over  one  shoulder  hung  a  scarlet  scarf; 
several  leaiher  amulets  were  suspended  round  the  neck,  one  of 
which  was  covered  with  a  snake  skin.  He  wore  a  dark  woollen 
cap,  with  a  blue  band.  Each  ear  was  partially  concealed  by  an 
ivory  ornament,  which  was  retained  in  its  place  by  piercing  the 
lower  lobe.  His  fingers  were  covered  with  various  metallic 
and  ivory  rings.  A  loose  ^ir  of  scarlet  trowsers  completed 
his  costume.  He  was  attended  by  a  young  slave,  who  carried  the 
sword  of  justice.  His  whole  appearance  was  extremely  command- 
ing, and  his  features  expressive  of  intelligence,  dignity,  and  benevo- 
lence." — Vol.  i.  p.  295. 

Iddah,  the  largest  and  most  important  town  in  the  kingdom 
of  Eggarah,  is  built  on  the  summit  of  a  cliff  that  rises  nearly 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  river.     It  consists  of  about  two 
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thousand  huts,  and  has  a  population  probably  of  eight  or  nine 
thousand.  It  is  divided  into  villages,  or  districts,  each  of 
which  is  under  a  chief,  who  is  responsible  to  the  Attah.  The 
palace  is  in  the  most  secure  position,  being  protected  towards 
the  river  by  the  precipitous  cliflfs,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  a 
mud  wall  and  a  circle  of  villages.  It  is  guarded  also  by  a 
militia,  armed  with  spears,  and  a  few  muskets  and  swords. 
Nearly  all  the  dwellings  are  circular.  The  walls,  built  of 
clay  with  small  stones  intermixed,  rise  about  six  feet.  The 
roofs  are  made  of  palm  leaves  and  other  strong  plants,  and  are 
conical.  The  edges  project  so  as  to  furnish  a  shade  for  seats 
which  are  placed  around  the  exterior.  The  huts  of  the  higher 
persons  are  painted  blue  or  white  outside ;  some  have  a  small 
space  in  front,  paved  with  pieces  of  granite,  or  shells.  The 
couches  are  simply  banks  of  clay,  with  mats  and  dry  grass 
spread  over  them.  Low  wooden  seats,  with  which  some 
houses  are  furnished,  are  regarded  as  articles  of  luxury.  The 
interior  is  usually  kept  clean  and  dry.  Those  of  the  higher 
classes,  like  the  palace  of  the  Attah,  are  surrounded  by  the 
huts  of  subordinates  and  slaves,  that  serve  as  a  rampart  when 
attacked.  The  streets  are  numerous  and  irregular.  The 
market  is  on  a  clear  level  space,  shaded  by  trees.  The 
articles  of  food  and  merchandise  are  numerous,  and  arranged 
in  order  on  the  ground,  or  on  mats.  ThQ)r  principal  manu- 
facture is  of  cotton,  which,  spun  in  a  rough  fliread,  woven  in 
narrow  strips,  and  richly  dyed,  forms  a  durable  and  not 
unhandsome  cloth.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  plantations 
that  are  kept  in  good  order,  and  yield  large  crops  of  yams, 
nuts  of  various  kinds,  Indian  corn,  rice,  and  plantains. 

The  monarchy  of  Iddah  is  hereditary.  The  power  of  the 
king  is  limited  by  the  head  men  or  council.  All  important 
questions  are  discussed  in  an  assembly  of  the  chiefs  and 
judges,  in  which  the  Attah  presides.  Their  religion  is 
controlled  wholly  by  the  priests,  who  ire  unlettered  Maho- 
metans. They  have  a  monopoly  also  of  medicine,  and  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  amulets,  or  charms,  against  sickness 
and  spirits.  Circumcision  is  very  common.  Many  of  the 
priests  were  made  acquainted,  by  the  medical  officers  of  the 
Expedition,  with  the  method  and  advantage  of  vaccination,  and 
a  large  number  of  the  people  induced  to  submit  to  it.    They 
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are  generally  pagant,  though  with  e  mixtare  of  Mahometui- 
bm.  There  are  no  public  idols.  Aoiuleti,  boweTer,  are 
cooimon,  which  are  held  in  much  the  same  estiaiation  as  the 
wooden  fetiches  of  other  tribes. 

"  They  have  all  a  clearer  notion  of  God,  as  an  Almighty  ruler  and 
divinity,  than  any  negroes  we  had  met  with,  and  offer  up  their 
prayers  direct  to  him  ;  but  they  believe  in  the  intermediate  agenqf 
of  good  and  evil  spirits,  charms,  and  priestly  inflaence.  They  look 
forward  to  a  heaven  and  hell,  or  places  which  good  and  evil  people 
are  hereafter  to  inhabit.  This  is  most  likely  derived  from  the 
extraordinary  views  their  religious  preceptors  hold  up  to  them,  of 
the  Inlnm  scale  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

"  However,  sacrifices  always  take  place  on  the  death  of  the 
King  ;  one  or  more  wives  and  several  eunuchs  of  his  establishment 
arc  then  killed,  to  accompany  the  great  man  in  the  new  world  on 
which  he  has  entered.  Every  sovereign,  also,  on  coming  to  the 
throne,  offers  similar  sacrifices,  to  exemplify  the  control  which  hit 
position  gives  him  over  the  lives  of  his  subjects.  The  people  do  not 
regard  it  with  horror  or  antipathy.  Amadd  Bue,  the  Att^h's  sister, 
even  said  she  should  like  to  be  sacrificed  to  attend  her  husband." — 
Vol.  i.  p.  828. 

Polygamy  prevails.  The  usual  number  of  wives  is  three, 
but  the  klrijj;  has  a  crowd.  The  first  wife  is  the  mistress  of 
the  household,  and  presides  over  its  affairs.  The  people 
exhibited  a  wish  for  the  settlement  of  whites  and  Christian 
teachers  among  them,  and  the  king  readily  consented  to 
the  cession  of  land,  at  a  higher  point  on  the  river,  for  a  model 
farm. 

The  officers  and  crews  of  the  Expedition  had,  up  to  this 
period,  crmlinued  in  health ;  but  during  their  delay  at 
Iddah,  sickness  commenced,  and  advanced  with  such  rapidity 
as  soon  to  inlcrcept  their  progress,  and  compel  them  to  return 
to  the  sea.  They  resumed  their  voyage  up  the  river  on  the 
12th  of  September,  and  proceeding  above  the  junction  of  the 
Chadda,  pelecled  a  site  for  the  farm  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Niger ;  landed  the  colonists  with  their  implements,  and  made 
the  requisite  arrangements  for  their  organization  and  friendly 
communication  with  the  neighboring  natives.  While  this  was 
completing,  the  fever  spread  with  such  rapidity,  and  proved 
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so  &tal,  as  to  induce  the  officers  to  put  the  sick  on  board  the 
smallest  steam-vessel,  and  send  them  back  to  the  ocean,  in 
the  hope  that  the  purer  air  might  check  the  disease,  and  enable 
them  to  recover.  The  parting  was  sad.  On  Sunday  the 
19th,  a  week  from  the  first  serious  ilhiess, 

^The  Soudan  came  alongside  the  Wilberforce  to  receive  our 
invalids,  who  took  a  melancholy  farewell  of  their  officers  and  mess, 
mates.  Prayers  were  read  to  the  crews  of  both  vessels.  It  was  an 
afiecting  scene.  The  wholo  of  one  side  of  the  little  vessel  was 
covered  with  the  sick  ;  and  the  cabins  were  full  of  officers ;  there 
was  indeed  no  room  for  more. 

*'  The  separation  from  so  many  of  our  companions  under  such  cir- 
cumstances could  not  be  otherwise  than  painful  to  all ;  the  only 
cheering  feature  was  the  hope  that  the  attenuated  beings  who  de* 
parted,  would  soon  be  within  the  influence  of  a  more  favorable 
climate,  and  that  we  might  meet  again  under  happier  auspices.  In 
a  short  time  the  steam  was  got  up,  and  our  little  consort,  watched 
by  many  commiserating  eyes,  rapidly  glided  out  of  sight." — Vol. 
i.  p.  863. 

That  measure  was  adopted  with  the  purpose  of  making  still 
farther  efforts  with  the  other  vessels,  to  accomplish  the 
objects  of  the  Expedition ;  Captain  Trotter  proposed  to  ascend 
the  Niger;  Commander  Allen,  the  Chadda;  but  ere  they 
were  ready  to  proceed,  sickness  had  made  such  frightful 
ravages,  as  to  convince  Commander  Allen  of  its  inexpediency, 
and  induce  him  to  urge  an  immediate  departure  from  the 
river.  Captain  Trotter  yielded  to  the  proposal,  and  the  Wil- 
berforce commenced  her  downward  voyage  on  the  twenty-first. 
The  descent  of  the  river  was  rapid ;  the  Soudan  reaching  the 
sea  in  four  days,  and  the  Wilberforce  in  five.  Disease  and 
death  made  dreadful  havoc  in  the  meantime,  and  left  scarcely 
a  sufficient  number  to  work  the  engines.  Relief  was  immedi- 
ately felt  from  the  sea  air,  and  on  their  reaching  Fernando 
Po,  many  rapidly  recovered. 

Captain  Trotter,  after  the  departure  of  the  Wilberforce, 
proceeded  up  the  Niger  to  Egga,  a  town  of  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  about  sixty  miles,  in  a  direct  line  above  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Chadda.  But  being  there  taken  ill,  and  so  large 
a  part  of  the  officers  and  crew  disabled,  as  to  render  it  im- 
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practicable  to  proceed  further,  he  decided  to  hasten  back  to  a 
healthier  clime.  The  voyage  downward  was  extremely 
hazardous ;  and  on  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  river,  cooM 
scarcely  have  been  continued  to  Fernando  Po,  had  not  the 
Soudan  been  despatched  to  yield  him  assistance.  On  reach- 
ing that  island,  the  sick  were  taken  on  shore,  and  nunt 
soon  began  to  recover ;  but  many  died,  and  those  who  had 
escaped  the  disease  in  a  violent  form  when  on  the  river, 
were  subsequently  attacked,  and  death  continued  to  thin  their 
number  while  they  remained  on  the  coast.  Captain  Trotter 
was  compelled,  from  the  total  loss  of  his  health,  to  relinquish 
the  charge  of  the  Expedition,  and  return  to  England.  Cap- 
tain Allen,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  employed  the 
autumn  and  winter  months  in  voyaging  to  the  neighboring 
islands  and  coast,  for  the  pilirpose  of  re-invigorating  the  crew, 
and  in  examining  the  rivers  and  country  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Fernando  Po,  with  the  design  of  again  proceeding  up  the 
Niger  the  next  summer;  but  the  Admiralty,  on  learning  the 
disasters  of  the  Expedition,  ordered  him  to  relinquish  the  under^ 
taking  and  return  home.  The  Wilberforce  was  again  sent  up 
the  Niger,  under  the  charge  of  Lieut  Webb,  to  learn  the  con- 
dition of  the  model  farm,  from  which  Captain  Trotter  had  on 
his  return,  on  account  of  their  sickness,  withdrawn  all  the 
Europeans.  The  settlers  being  found  in  total  disorganization, 
the  establishment  was  abandoned.  Thus  in  the  space  of  four 
weeks  from  their  entrance  of  the  river,  the  Expedition,  pro- 
jected with  high  expectations,  and  commenced  with  encourag- 
ing indications  of  success,  sank  in  helpless  defeat,  under  the 
fatal  influence  of  the  clime.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
whites  •f  the  three  vessels,  one  hundred  and  thirty  were  seized 
with  fever,  forty  died,  and  many  of  those  who  survived,  were 
left  incapable  of  any  further  active  service. 

Though  the  Expedition  thus  (ailed  to  attain  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  designed,  it  will  not  prove  wholly  useless. 
Much  important  information  was  acquired  respecting  the 
river,  the  country,  and  the  population,  and  the  way  probably 
prepared  by  the  ill-success  of  the  undertaking,for  the  adoption 
of  belter  methods  of  accomplishing  its  objects.  Though  that 
part  of  the  continent  is  only  very  partially  explored,  it  is 
ascertained  that  it  sustains  a  great  population ;  that  still  its 
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capabilities  are  but  very  slightly  unfolded ;  that  the  debase- 
ment and  misery  of  its  inhabitants,  are  the  result,  in  a  large 
degree,  of  the  slave-trade  ;  that  they  are  accessible  to  better 
influences ;  and  that  measures,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  may 
ere  long  be  devised  for  their  improvement  and  christianization, 
that  shall  not  involve  the  fatal  waste  of  Hfe  that  has  hitherto 
attended  efforts  for  their  benefit.  The  terrible  climax  which 
it  has  given  to  the  proofs  that  had  been  before  accumulated, 
of  the  inability  of  whites  to  sustain  the  influence  of  the  climate, 
will  probably  induce  the  institution  of  colonies  of  natives, 
already  civilized  and  christianized,  like  those  of  Liberia,  who, 
being  familiar  with  agriculture,  and  aware  of  the  advantages 
of  commerce,  will  be  led  by  the  s^me  motives  as  stimulate 
the  whites,  to  institute  free  governments,  establish  wise  laws, 
cultivate  the  arts  of  peace  and  civilization,  and  impart  the 
blessings  of  knowledge,  refinement,  and  religion,  to  the 
interior  tribes.  That  is  substantially  the  measure  which  Cap- 
tain Allen  and  Dr.  Thomson  suggest  They  propose  that  the 
present  method  of  attempting  to  intercept  the  slave  trade,  by 
armed  vessels  on  the  coast,  which  has  not  only  proved  wholly 
inefficacious,  but  has  augmented  in  a  frightful  manner  the 
horrors  of  the  traffic,  should  be  abandoned,  and  colonies  and 
armed  forces  of  civilized  natives  substituted  in  their  place. 
They  say : 

**  The  palpable  failure  of  all  our  well-meant  exertions  in  the 
sappressioQ  of  the  slave-trade,  which  holds  that  land  in  darknesi, 
renders  it  imperative  that  we  should  try  some  other  means,  and 
what  oan  be  supposed  to  bo  more  likely  to  succeed,  than  that  of 
enlisting  native  energies  in  their  own  cause  ?  If  a  race  cannot  be 
intrusted  with  its  own  regeneration,  it  is  hopeless  for  one  foreign  in 
sympathies  to  attempt  it.  If  we  commit  the  work  to  men  of  the  same 
temperament,  and  with  understandings  enlarged  by  cultivation,  we 
shall  have  an  intermediate  agency  sympathizing  with  both 
parties.  If  that  fails,  what  hope  is  there  for  the  race  ?  Bui  we 
assume  that  there  are  men  in  our  colonies  who  are  capable  of  suoh 
a  task,  and  come  therefore  to  the  means  we  would  propose.  They 
are,  to  establish 

"  I.  A  coloay  at  the  confluence  of  the  Niger  and  the  Chadda,  and 
eventually  on  all  other  accessible  rivers.     II.  Next,  a  small  native 
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military  force.  III.  An  African  inariney  limited  to  inmie  the 
peaceful  intercourse  of  the  natives  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  for 
the  furtherance  of  legitimate  commerce,  and  the  enforcement  of  ibe 
treaties  already  entered  into  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  on 
the  river. 

"  A  principal  feature  in  this  plan  is,  the  proposition  toestaUish  an 
African  force,  the  officers  of  which  should  be  natives,  holding 
commissions,  with  local  rank  ;  and  the  sons  of  native  chiefs  should 
be  persuaded  to  enter  our  army  and  navy,  with  a  view  of  educating 
them  for  the  service. 

"  We  do  not  contemplate  the  establishment  of  a  mere  model-farm, 
hut  the  foundation  of  a  colony,  having  in  it  all  the  elements  of  native 
society,  acquainted  with  the  usages  and  advantages  of  European 
civilization,  which  they  might  modify  and  assimilate  to  good  customs 
of  native  growth,  which  are  not  wanting."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  422,428- 
425. 

Such  a  measure,  embracing  the  main  elements  of  the  sys- 
tem which  has  been  pursued  by  the  American  Colonisation 
Society,  is  undoubtedly  immeasurably  more  hopeful  than  the 
present,  and  will,  if  conducted  with  energy  and  skill,  accom- 
plish great  good ;  yet  its  power  compared  with  the  gigantic 
evils  that  are  to  be  remedied  must,  at  best,  be  slight,  and  its 
progress  slow;  and  who  is  to  insure  its  wise  management? 
Who  is  to  guard  it  from  perversion  ?  Who  is  to  make  it  cer- 
tain that  the  natives  to  whose  hands  the  colonies  must  ulti- 
mately be  transferred,  will  be  wholly  free  from  the  ambition 
and  avarice  by  which  all  civilized  nations  have  hitherto  been 
animated,  and  the  British  not  less  than  others,  and  still  are,  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  maintain  a  cruel  tyranny  over  vast  por- 
tions of  their  fellow-men  T  Imperative  as  the  duty  is  of  that 
empire,  to  make  the  experiment,  and  large  as  the  blessings 
would  be,  that  would  almost  certainly  spring  from  it,  it  is  yet 
vain  to  expect  from  it,  or  from  any  other  measures  which 
men  may  devise  and  adopt,  anything  more  than  a  mitigation 
of  the  dreadful  evils  under  which  that  part  of  Africa  groans. 
While  man  remains  what  he  is,  and  while  the  dispensation 
under  which  he  is  placed,  is  one  of  trial,  not  of  redemption, 
no  higher  measure  of  success  is  to  be  expected  in  benevolent 
efforts  to  relieve  misery,  prevent  crime,  and  impart  knowledge, 
refinement,  and  religion,  in  that  distant  sphere,  than  at  home. 
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A  higher  power  is  necessary  ;  and  one  would  think  the  total 
defeat  of  the  British,  hitherto,  in  tlieir  endeavors  to  intercept 
the  slave  trade,  would  lead  its  philanthropists  to  welcome  with 
joy  and  thanksgiving  the  great  purpose  which  God  has 
announced,  of  interposing  himself,  and  instituting  a  new  and 
more  gracious  sway  over  the  world,  and  raising  all  jts  tribes 
and  nations  from  their  alienation,  debasement,  and  misery,  to  the 
blessedness  of  a  filial  relation  to  him,  and  enjoyment  of  his 
unclouded  smile.  What  can  be  conceived  more  worthy  of 
him  f  What  can  be  imagined  more  suited  to  gladden  and 
transport  the  Christian  heart,  than  to  know  that  his  purpose 
embraces  the  remedy  of  all  the  evils  which  men  are  now 
in  vain  struggling  to  arrest ;  and  the  communication  of  all  the 
gifts  which  it  is  his  peculiar  office  to  bestow ;  that  the  tribes  of 
Africa,  apprised  by  the  dazzling  splendors  of  his  presence  of 
his  being  and  dominion,  are  to  be  induced  in  a  moment  to 
cast  away  their  idols,  and  kneel  in  acknowledgment  of  him ; 
that  the  great  curse  which  now  debars  the  whites  from  her 
coasts,  is  to  be  repealed,  and  death  and  disease  wholly 
banished  from  her  realms;  that  her  dark  forests  are  to  be 
converted  into  fruitful  fields,  and  paradises  of  beauty ;  her 
arid  plains  smile  with  perpetual  verdure ;  and  her  countless 
population  changed  from  sin  to  holiness,  and  exalted  from 
debasement  and  misery,  to  dignity  and  bliss  f 


AiT.  VI. — The  Votagb  and  SeiPwaECK  of  St.  Paul^  with 
Dissertations  on  the  Source  of  the  Writings  of  St.  Lake, 
and  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients^  by  James 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  Jordanhill,  F.  R.  S.  Longman,  Brown, 
Green,  and  Longmans.     London,  1848. 

This  is  a  highly  entertaining  and  valuable  contribution  to 
the  explication  of  the  New  Testament.  PauPs  voyage,  as 
narrated  by  Luke,  deviated  very  widely  from  what  would 
seem  to  be  the  natural  course  of  a  ship  from  Syria  to  Italy, 
and  presents  many  particulars  which  commentators  have  not 
been  able  satis&ctorily  to  explain.    Why,  in  place  of  taking 
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a  vessel  that  was  to  proceed  directly  to  an  Italian  port,  did 
the  Centurion  commence  the  voyage  in  a  shipof  Adrymittium, 
a  city  within  forty  or  fifty  miles  of  the  Dardanelles,  four  or 
five  degrees,  therefore,  of  latitude  out  of  the  way,  and  nearly  as 
remote  from  his  place  of  destination,  as  Csesarea,  from  which 
he  sailed  T  Why,  if  there  were  adequate  reasons  for  sailing  to 
Lycia,  did  they,  instead  of  proceeding  in  a  direct  line,  pass 
up  on  the  east  side  of  Cyprus,  and  traverse  the  sea  of  Cilicia? 
Why,  after  quitting  at  Myra  the  ship  of  Adrymittium,  and 
entering  a  vessel  of  Alexandria  bound  to  Italy,  did  they  still 
continue  their  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Asia,  to  Cnidos,  as 
though  they  were  designing  to  go  up  the  iEgean  sea? 
Why,  after  reaching  that  point,  instead  of  proceeding  directly 
to  Italy,  between  Crete  and  the  Peloponnesus,  did  they  turn 
at  almost  a  right  angle  towards  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  pass 
to  the  south  of  Crete  7  Which  is  the  island  on  which  the 
shipwreck  took  place;  the  Illyrian  Melita  of  the  Adriatic 
gulf,  or  the  African  Melita  of  the  Adriatic  sea?  How 
could  thiriceu  or  fourteen  days  be  occupied  in  passing,  in  a 
gale,  from  Crete  to  the  place  of  shipwreck,  which,  if  the 
modern  Malta,  was  not  a  distance  of  more  than  five  hundred 
miles,  and  might  easily  have  been  sailed  by  an  ancient  ship  in 
two  and  a  half  or  three  days  ?  The  author  prepared  hini- 
self  fur  the  investigation  of  these  and  other  questions  which 
the  narrative  suggests,  by  familiarizing  himself  with  the  art 
of  navigation  and  a  sea  life  ;  by  ascertaining  the  structure  of 
ancient  ships,  their  mode  of  sailing,  and  the  course  of  their 
voyages  from  Syria  to  Italy  ;  by  learning  the  direction  of  the 
currents  and  winds  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  character 
of  its  storms ;  and  finally  by  examining  the  island  of  Malta, 
and  comparing  the  description  of  the  shipwreck  with  the  bay, 
which  tradition  represents  as  its  scene;  and  the  solutions 
which  he  gives  are  eminently  satisfactory  and  demonstrative, 
and  present  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  narratives  of  the  Scriptures  are  always  found  to 
be  marked,  when  a  full  knowledge  is  gained  of  the  places 
and  events  of  which  they  trecit 

The  reason  that  they  took  a  ship  that  was  to  pass  up  the 
iEgean  sea,  and  must  therefore  land  them  at  a  port  in  Asia 
eitft  of  Rhodes,  or  carry  them  far  out  of  their  way,  was. 
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that  in  summer,  when  they  commenced  the  voyage,  ships 
bound  from  Syria  to  Italy  usually  took  that  course,  partly 
because  the  west  winds,  which  prevail  at  that  season,  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  proceed  in  a  direct  line ;  and  partly 
because  on  approaching  Asia  Minor,  they  met  the  land- 
breezes  that  bore  them  on  their  way,  and  enjoyed  the  aid  of 
a  strong  current  that  sets  along  that  coast  towards  the  west. 
As  ships,  therefore,  were  continually  passing  from  Egypt 
and  Syria  to  Italy  by  that  route,  they  were  sure  of  meeting  a 
vessel  in  Lycia,  by  which  they  could  complete  their  voyage. 

In  a  direct  course  from  Sidon  to  Lycia,  they  would  have 
passed  to  the  south  of  Cyprus.  Luke,  however,  relates,  that 
the  wind  being  adverse,  they  sailed  under  that  island.  As  the 
wind,  to  be  contrary,  must  have  blown  from  the  west,  their 
sailing  under  Cyprus  denotes  their  sailing  to  the  leeward, 
along  the  eastern  coast,  and  indicates  the  reason  that  they 
passed  to  the  north  of  that  island  through  the  sea  of  Cilicia. 

On  reaching  Lycia,  they  entered  the  bay  of  Myra,  where 
they  met  a  ship  of  Alexandria  bound  to  Italy,  in  which  they 
took  passage. 

"  Egypt  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome,  and  the  oom 
which  was  sent  from  thence  to  Italy  was  conreyed  id  ships  of  very 
great  size.  From  the  dimensions  given  of  one  of  them  by  Luoian, 
they  appear  to  have  been  quite  as  large  as  the  largest  class  of  mer- 
chant ships  of  modern  times.  We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore, 
at  the  number  of  souls  which  we  afterwards  find  were  embarked  in 
this  one ;  or  that  another  ship  of  ihe  same  class  could,  after  the 
shipwreck,  convey  them  to  Italy,  in  addition  to  her  own  crew. 

"  Some  commentators  have  supposed  that  Myra  lay  so  much  oat 
of  the  track  from  Alexandria  to  Italy,  that  the  term  Alexandrian 
must  mean  the  peculiar  *  build'  of  the  ship,  just  as  we  say  Libur- 
nian  galleys,  and  not  as  marking  the  port  to  which  they  belonged. 
Now  it  is  quite  true  that  Myra  is  out  of  the  direct  course  from 
Alexandria  to  Italy,  which  is  by  the  south  of  Crete.  But  with  the 
westerly  winds  which  prevail  in  tbefc  seas,  ships,  particularly  thoee 
of  the  ancients,  unprovided  with  a  compass,  and  ill  calculated  to 
work  to  windward,  would  naturally  stand  to  the  north  till  they 
made  the  land  of  Asia  Minor,  which  is  peculiarly  favorable  for 
such  a  mode  of  navigation,  because  the  coast  is  bold  and  safe,  and 
the  elevation  of  the  mountains  makes  it  visible  at  a  great  distance ; 
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it  abounds  in  harbors,  whilst  the  sinuosities  of  its  shores  and  the 
westerly  current,  would  enable  them,  if  the  wind  was  at  all  off  the 
land,  to  work  to  windward,  at  least  as  far  as  Cnidos,  where  these 
advantages  ceased.  Myra  lies  due  north  from  Alexandria,  and  its 
bay  is  well  calculated  to  shelter  a  wind-bound  ship.  The  Alexan- 
drian ship  was  not,  therefore,  out  of  her  course  at  Myra,  even  if  she 
had  no  cause  to  touch  there  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 

*<  We  may  suppose  that  the  same  westerly  winds  which  forced 
the  Adrymittian  ship  to  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  drove  the  Alezandrian 
ship  to  Myra.  The  land  breeze  in  the  Cilician  coast  appears  to 
be  quite  local,  and  therefore  might  enable  St.  Paul's  ship  to  reach 
Myra,  although  the  prevalent  wind  did  not  admit  of  the  ships  in  that 
harbor  proceeding  on  their  voyage." — Pp.  31-33. 

They  appear  to  have  been  induced  to  proceed  from  Myra 
to  Cnidos  by  an  unfavorableness  of  the  wind  for  a  direct 
¥oyage  to  Italy,  and  a  purpose,  if  it  should  change  so  as  to 
allow  it,  to  pass  thence  on  the  north  side  of  Crete  to  the 
Straits  of  Messina ;  and  they  were  prevented  by  its  continn- 
ing  to  blow  from  a  point  too  (blt  west 

"  The  question  now  occurs,  what  was  the  direction  of  the  wind 
which  produced  the  effects  recorded  in  the  narrative  I     We  are  told 
that  when  they  '  were  come  over  against  Cnidos,  the  wind  not  suffer- 
ing  us,  wo  sailed  under  Crete,  over  against  Salmone.'     The  course 
of  a  ship  in  her  voyage  from  Myra  to  Italy,  after  she  had  reached 
Cnidos,  is  by  the  north  side  of  Crete,  through  the  Archipelago,  \V. 
by  S.     lience  a  ship  which  can  make  good  a  course  of  less  than 
seven  points  from  the  wind,  whicii  I  have  shown  elsewhere  cannot 
be  far  from  the  truth,  would  not  have  been  prevented  from  proceed- 
ing on  her  course,  unless  the  wind  had  been  to  the  west  of  N.  N.W. 
But  wo  are  told  that  she  ran  *  under  Crete,  over  against  Salmone,' 
which  implies  that  she  was  able  to  fetch  that  cape,  which  bears  about 
S.  W.  by  S.  from  Cnidos  ;  but  unless  the  wind  bad  been  to  the  north 
of  W.  N.  W.,  she  could  not  have  done  so.    The  middle  point  between 
N.  N.  W.  and  W.  N.  W.  is  north-west,  which  cannot  be  more  than 
two  points,  and  is  probably  not  more  than  one,  from  the  true  direc- 
tion.    The  wind,  therefore,  would  in  common  language  have  been 
termed  north-west.      Now  this  is  precisely  the  wind  which  might 
have  been  expected  in  those  seas,  towards  the  end  of  summer.     We 
learn  from  the  sailing  directions  for  the  Mediterranean,  that  through- 
out the  whole  of  that  sea,  <  but  mostly  in  the  eastern  half,  including 
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the  Adriatic  and  Archipelago,  the  north-west  winds  prevail  in  the 
summer  months — ^the  summer  Etesiac  come  from  the  north-west ;' 
which  agrees  with  Aristotle's  account  of  them.  According  to  Pliny, 
they  begin  in  August  and  blow  forty  days. 

'*  With  north-west  winds  the  ship  could  work  up  from  Myra  to 
Cnidos ;  because  until  she  reached  that  point,  she  had  the  advantage 
of  a  weather  shore,  under  the  lee  of  which  she  would  have  smooth 
water,  and,  as  formerly  mentioned,  a  westerly  current ;  but  it  would 
be  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  At  Cnidos,  that  advantage  ceased ; 
and  unless  she  had  put  into  that  harbor,  and  waited  for  a  fair  wind, 
her  only  course  was  to  run  under  the  lee  of  Crete,  in  the  direction  of 
Salmone,  which  is  the  eastern  extremity  of  that  island.  After 
passing  this  point,  ^he  difficulty  they  experienced  in  navigating  to 
the  westward  along  the  coasts  of  Asia,  would  recur ;  but  as  the 
south  side  of  Crete  is  also  a  weather  shore,  with  north-west  winds 
they  would  be  able  to  work  up  as  far  as  Cape  Matala.  Here  the 
land  trends  suddenly  to  the  north,  and  the  advantages  of  a  weather 
shore  cease,  and  their  only  resource  was  to  make  for  a  harbor. 
Now  Pair  Havens  is  the  harbor  nearest  to  Cape  Matala,  the  furthest 
point  to  which  an  ancient  ship  could  have  attained  with  north- 
westerly winds." — Pp.  35-37. 

Navigators  proceeding  westward  in  that  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean  during  the  sunnmer  months,  continue  to  meet  the 
same  winds,  and  are  obliged  by  them  to  pursue  the  same 
course.  Sir  James  Saumarez,  in  returning  with  a  detachment 
of  the  British  fleet,  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  stood  to  the 
north  till  he  discovered  Cyprus,  and  then  proceeded  to  Rhodes 
with  the  intention  of  sailing  to  the  right  of  Crete,  but  was 
prevented  by  a  west  wind,  and  compelled  to  pass  round  its 
southerly  side. 

"  After  contending  three  days  against  the  adverse  winds  which 
are  almost  invariably  encountered  here,  and  getting  sufficiently  to 
the  northward  to  have  weathered  the  small  islands  that  lie  more  im* 
mediately  between  the  Archipelago  and  Candia,  the  wind  set  in  so 
strong  from  the  westward  that  I  was  compelled  to  desist  front  that 
passage,  and  bear  up  between  Scarpante  and  Guxo " — which  are 
eastward  of  Crete. — p.  41. 

• 
That  the  harbor  next  eastward  of  Cape  Matala  is  the  Fair  Ha- 
vens in  which  the  ship,  on  reaching  the  south  side  of  Gt^l^^^sck- 
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ebored,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  still  bears  that  name,  and 
that  it  is  the  port  which  a  ship  prevented  from  proceeding  by  a 
head  wind,  would  naturally  have  entered.  Being  detained 
there  till  the  year  was  so  far  advanced,  that  navigation  had 
become  dangerous,  they  relinquished  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  voyage  that  season,  and  against  the  advice  of 
Pkul,  resoWed  to  proceed  to  Phenice,  a  port  of  Crete  about 
forty  miles  further  west,  which,  being  sheltered  by  an  island 
in  front,  was  a  safer  harbor  for  winter.  Mr.  Smith  supposes 
Phenice  to  be  the  modem  Lutro,  as  its  position  is  that  assigned 
to  Phenice  by  ancient  geographers ;  its  direction  that  in  which  a 
south  wind  would  bear  a  ship  proceeding  from  Cape  Matala, 
and  it  is  opposite  Clauda,  the  island  to  which  the  ship  was 
driven  by  the  storm.  On  proceeding  a  short  distance  towards 
that  port,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  typhoon  from  the  £. 
N.  East,  as  appears  from  its  driving  them  under  Clauda, 
towards  the  African  coast.  Nothing  is  said  directly  in  the 
narrative  of  the  effects  of  the  whirlwind  on  the  ship,  but  it 
appears  from  the  measures  that  were  afterwards  taken  to  pre* 
serve  her, — undergirding,  and  lightening,  and  finally  running 
on  shore, — that  her  hull  must  have  been  injured,  and  leab 
sprung,  that  gained  on  the  crew,  and  exposed  them  to  the 
danger  of  foundering. 

"  At  the  time  the  ship  was  caught  in  the  gale  she  must  have  been 
near  the  Paximades  in  the  Gulf  of  Messara.  The  island  of  Clauda 
lay  about  twenty-three  miles  to  leeward,  and  thither  they  were 
driven  before  the  gale.  Upon  reaching  it,  they  availed  themselves 
of  the  smooth  water  under  its  lee,  to  prepare  the  ship  to  resist  the 
fury  of  the  storm.  Their  first  care  was  to  secure  the  boat,  by 
hoisting  it  on  board  ....  To  enable  them  to  do  it,  the  ship  must 
have  been  rounded  to,  with  her  head  to  the  wiod,  and  her  sails, 
if  she  had  any  set,  trimmed  so  that  she  had  no  headway  .... 
Having  accomplished  this,  their  next  care  was  to  undergird  the 
ship." — pp.  64,  65. 

Undergirding,  was  binding  the  ship  round  the  bottom  with 
a  cable,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  planks  from  spring- 
ing loose  by  her  violent  working,  and  impjied  that  she  had 
been  wrenched,  and  her  timbers  in  a  degree  dislocated  by  the 
storm.    As  they  did  not  anchor  at  Clauda,  it  is  probable  that 
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by  the  time  they  had  accomplished  this,  they  had  drifted  from 
the  lee  of  that  island  into  the  open  sea,  where  they  again 
felt  the  full  force  of  the  wind ;  when,  fearing  that  they  should 
be  driven  on  the  African  Syrtis,  they  strake  sail,  or  as  Mr 
Smith  interprets  the  expression,  lowered  the  spars  and  heavy 
rigging,  so  as  to  present  as  little  as  possible  on  which  the  wind 
could  act,  and  in  that  condition  were  driven  on  by  the  gale. 

I  "  The  same  wind  which  drove  them  when  yielding  to  it,  to  Clauda, 
would,  if  they  had  continued  to  scud,  have  driven  them  directly 
towards  the  Syrtis.  Under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
now  placed,  they  had  but  one  course  to  pursue,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
apprehended  danger,  which  was  to  turn  the  ship's  head  off  the 
African  shore,  and  to  set  such  sail  as  the  violence  of  the  gale  would 
permit  them  to  carry.  As  they  did  avoid  the  danger,  we  may  bo 
certain,  notwithstanding  the  silence  of  the  historian,  that  this  was  the 
course  which  was  adopted.  The  ship  must  have  been  brought  to  on 
the  starboard -tack,  under  Clauda,  for  it  was  only  on  this  tack  that  it 
was  possible  to  avoid  being  driven  on  the  African  coast;  when, 
therefore,  they  had  taken  every  precaution  against  foundering,  which 
skilful  seamanship  could  dictate,  all  that  was  required  was  to  fill 
their  storm  sail,  probably  already  set,  and  to  stand  on.'' — P.  68. 

On  the  following  day,  being  ^  exceedingly  tossed  with  the 
tempest,"  they  lightened  the  ship  by  throwing  overboard  a 
part  of  the  cargo,  and  on  the  third  day,  by  **  casting  out  with 
their  hands  the  tackling  of  the  vessel,**  by  which  is  probably 
meant  "  the  main-yard,  an  immense  spar  which  would  require 
the  united  efibrts  of  passengers  and  crew  to  launch." 

*'  A  dreary  interval  of  eleven  days  succeeds  ;  the  gale  continues 
with  unabated  fury ;  neither  sun  nor  stars  can  be  observed  ;  and  at 
length  we  are  told  that  all  hope  of  being  saved  was  taken  away. 
But  why  was  all  hope  taken  away  ?  An  ancient  ship  without  a 
compass  and  without  celestial  observation,  had  no  means  of  keeping 
a  reckoning.  This  was  no  doubt  a  situation  of  danger,  but  not  one 
of  despair,  for  she  might  have  been  driven  into  safety.  The  true 
explanation,  I  apprehend,  is  this  : — their  exertions  to  subdue  the  leak 
had  been  unavailing ;  they  could  not  tell  which  way  to  make  for  the 
nearest  land,  in  order  to  run  their  ship  ashore,  the  only  resource  for 
a  sinking  ship;  but  unless  they  did  make  the  land,  the^  tcnsft. 
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(bunder  at  sea.  Their  appreheoaioDs,  therefore,  were  not  ao  much 
caused  by  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  as  by  the  state  of  the  ship." — P. 
74. 

<<  At  length,  on  the  fourteenth  night  of  their  being  driven  through 
the  sea  of  Adria,  towards  midnight,  the  seamen  suspected  that  land 
was  near.  St.  Luke  does  not  tell  us  what  the  indications  were; 
•  .  .  they  probably  saw  or  heard  the  breakers  on  a  rocky  coast.' 
Such  are  the  usual  premonitory  warnings  to  ships  unexpectedly  fall- 
ing in  with  the  land  at  night. 

<'  If  we  assume  that  St  Paul's  bay  in  Malta  is  the  actual  scene 
of  the  shipwreck,  wo  can  ha?e  no  difficulty  in  explaining  what  these 
indications  must  have  been.  No  ship  can  enter  it  from  the  east, 
without  passing  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  point  of  Koura ; 
but  before  reaching  it,  the  land  is  too  low  and  too  far  from  the  track 
of  a  ship  driven  from  the  eastward  to  be  seen  in  a  dark  night. 
When  she  does  come  within  this  distance,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
observing  the  breakers;  for,  with  north-easterly  gales,  the  sea 
breaks  upon  it  with  great  violence." — Pp.  78,  79. 

This  he  exeifiplifies  by  describing  the  manner  in  which,  in 
1810,  a  British  frigate  was  lost  on  them.  That  that  bay  is 
the  scene  of  PauKs  shipwreck  is  indicated  not  only  by  tra- 
dition, but  by  the  correspondence  of  its  soundings,  the  position 
of  a  creek  on  the  western  shore,  at  the  point  where  a  vessel 
driven  into  it  by  a  north-eastern  gale  would  naturally  hare 
reached  the  beach,  and  the  meeting  there  of  two  seas,  one 
from  the  opening  of  the  bay  to  the  north-east,  the  other  from 
the  passage  to  the  north  between  Malta  and  the  island 
Salmonetta. 

He  next  proceeds  to  inquire  whether  a  ship  drifting  in  such 
a  condition  before  such  a  gale,  would  have  passed  from 
Clauda  to  Malta,  and  in  the  time  assigned  to  the  passage  by 
Luke.  Whether  she  would  move  on  the  line  towards  Malta, 
would  depend  on  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  the  angle 
which  the  ship's  head  made  with  it,  and  the  leeway ;  and 
from  these  elements — the  first  of  which  is  known  from  the 
narrative,  and  the  other  from  the  structure  of  ancient  vessels, 
and  the  ratio  which  the  leeway  of  a  vessel  bears  to  the 
angle  its  head  makes  with  the  wind — he  infers  that  the  line  on 
which  the  ship  moved  "  was  the  bearing  of  Malta  to  the 
nearest  degree.''    The  next  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  how 
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far  would  she  have  driven  fromClauda,  about  midnight,  when 
the  fourteenth  night  was  come.  That  depends  on  the  time 
and  the  rate  of  drift.  The  latter  he  estimates,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  experienced  navigators,  at  thirty-six  andi  a  half  miles 
in  twenty-four  hours.    In  respect  to  the  time,  he  says : 

"  It  is  quite  clear  from  the  narrative  that  St.  Luke  counts  the 
time  from  the  day  that  the  ship  left  Fair  Havens.  We  hear  of  the 
*  third  day ;'  the  preceding  is  termed  the  second  day,  which  brings 
us  to  the  first  day,  both  of  the  gale  and  the  voyage.  It  is  also 
clear  that  the  events  of  that  day  must  have  occupied  a  large  por- 
tion of  it.  The  time  consumed  in  driving  through  the  Sea  of 
Adria,  from  the  time  they  left  the  island  of  Clauda,  till  they  became 
aware  of  the  vicinity  of  land  at  midnight  of  the  fourteenth  day,  is 
therefore  thirteen  days  complete,  and  a  small  fraction.  But  the 
distance  from  Clauda  to  the  point  of  Koura,  where  I  suppose  that 
this  happened,  is  476.6  miles,  which  at  the  rate  of  thirty-six  miles 
and  a  half  in  twenty- four. hours,  would  take  exactly  thirteen  days 
one  hour  and  twenty-one  minutes." — Pp.  86,  87. 

The  coincidence  of  the  bearing  of  St.  Paul's  bay  from 
Clauda,  and  the  direction  in  which  a  ship  must  have  driven 
in  order  to  avoid  the  Syrtis,  is  equally  striking.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  ship's  course  is  inferred  from  that  of  the  wind, 
from  the  angle  of  the  ship's  head  with  the  wind,  and  from  the 
leeway  ;  and  reasoning  from  these  data,  the  line  on  which  she 
moved  from  Clauda  must  have  struck  Malta  at  not  more 
than  two  miles  and  a  half  from  St.  Paul's  bay.  Hence,  he 
says : 

"  According  to  these  calculations,  a  ship  starting  late  in  the  even- 
ing from  Clauda,  would,  by  midnight  on  the  14th,  be  less  than  three 
miles  from  the  entrance  of  St.  Paul's  bay.  I  admit  that  a  coinci- 
dence ■  so  very  close  as  this  is,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  accidental ; 
but  it  is  an  accident  which  could  not  have  happened  had  there  been 
any  inaccuracy  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  the  narrative  with 
regard  to  the  numerous  incidents  upon  which  the  calculations  are 
founded,  or  had  the  ship  been  wrecked  anywhere  but  at  Malta ;  for 
there  is  no  other  place  agreeing  either  in  name  or  description, 
within  the  limits  to  which  we  are  tied  down  by  calculations  founded 
upon  the  narrative." — ^P.  87, 
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These  considerations  show  clearly  that  Malta  opposite 
to  Sicily  was  the  scene  of  the  wreck ;  not,  as  some  writers 
have  endeavored  to  show,  the  Melita  of  the  Adriatic  gulf 
near  Ulyria. 

The  author  dien  proceeds  to  analyse  Luke*s  description  of 
the  bay  :  their  anchoring  to  avoid  being  immediately  driven 
on  the  rocks,  and  their  beaching  the  ship  at  length  when  day 
dawned,  at  a  point  where  the  crew  and  passengers  might 
escape  ;  and  points  out  correspondencies  in  all  the  important 
particulars  so  clear  and  striking,  as  to  furnish  the  most  ample 
certainty  that  that  was  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  AAer  a 
delay  there  of  three  months,  they  departed,  Luke  relates,  in  a 
ship  of  Alexandria  that  had  wintered  at  the  island,  and  landed 
at  Syracuse,  which  is  distant  a  day's  sail  from  Malta.  They 
tarried  there  three  days,  and  then  proceeded  to  Rhegium,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Messina ;  and  on  the  next  day, 
passing  them  with  a  south  wind,  they  reached  Puteoli,  **  which 
was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  most  sheltered  part  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  and  ihi  great  emporium  of  the  Alexandrian  wheat 
ships.** 

Mr.  Smith  has  thus,  on  the  grounds  of  the  narrative,  the 
structure  of  ancient  vessels,  the  peculiarities  of  the  winds, 
currents,  and  storms  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  known 
customs  and  experience  of  navigators,  worked  out  a  solution 
of  the  course  of  the  voyage  and  the  whole  series  of  its  inci- 
dents, that  bears  the  most  indubitable  marks  of  truth,  and  pre- 
sents a  beautiful  verification  of  the  intelligence  and  accuracy 
of  the  sacred  historian. 

The  Dissertations  that  follow  the  explanation  of  the  voyage, 
on  the  wind  Euroclydon,  the  Island  Melita,  the  geological 
changes  in  St.  Paul's  bay,  the  ships  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
sources  of  Luke's  writings,  are  highly  entertaining  ako  and 
valuable,  especially  the  last,  which  is  marked  by  a  delicacy 
of  observation  and  keenness  of  analysis  which  indicate  powers 
that  would  insure  his  success  in  any  species  of  criticism  to 
which  he  might  choose  to  devote  his  attention.  The  patience 
of  investigation,  good  sense,  ingenuity,  learning,  and  candor, 
which  his  whole  work  displays,  are,  indeed,  rarely  equalled, 
and  entitle  him  to  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  scholar 
and  theologian. 
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Article  VII. — Literart  and  Critical  Notices. 

1 .  Undesigned  .Coincidences  in  the  Writings  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  an  Argument  of  their  Veracity ;  with  an  Ap- 
pendix containing  Undesigned  Coincidences  bplvaen  the  Gospels, 
and  Acts,  and  Josephus.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt,  B.  D., 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity.     R.  Carter,  New  York. 

This  volume  is  written  on  the  plan  of  Paley's  Horse  PaulinsB, 
and  though  less  elective,  is  a  worthy  companion  of  that  celebrated 
work.  Many  of  the  articles  on  the  Pentateuch,  especially,  are  very 
ingenious  and  striking.  Among  the  finest  are  those  on  Bethuel, 
Rebekah,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Those  on  the  Zidonians,  also,  Laish, 
Ahitophel,  Joab,  Zadok,  Shiloh,  and  Schechem,  exhibit  admirable 
tact  in  detecting  the  incidents  by  which-  seeming  contradictions  are 
removed,  and  unfolding  natural  motives  that  are  not  formally  indi- 
cated  in  the  narrative,  by  which  persons  were  prompted  in  important 
actions  that  otherwise  appear  inexplicable.  He  accounts  for  Ahito- 
phel's  union  with  Absalom  in  the  conspiracy  against  David,  by  his 
relationship  to  Bathsheba ;  and  the  injury  he  and  his  family  had 
received  from  the  King's  conduct  towards  her  and  Uriah ; — Bath- 
sheba being,  as  he  indicates,  Ahitophel's  grand-daughter^  The  fact 
to  which  Mr.  Blunt  refers  in  treating  of  the  events  of  David's  life, 
that  the  punishments  with  which  men  are  here  visited  for  their 
crimes,  often,  and  perhaps  usually,  take  place  as  their  natural  con- 
sequences, and  subject  them  or  their  families  to  evils  of  the  same 
kind  as  they  had  inflicted  on  others,  deserves  to  be  treated  at  large.  It 
is  a  great  law  of  divine  providence,  that  the  ejects  that  spring  from 
actions  are  an  index  of  their  character.  God  does  not  confound 
good  and  evil,  by  causing  the  one  to  be  as  safe  and  propitious  to  virtue 
and  happiness  as  the  other ;  but  evil,  sooner  or  later,  reveals  its 
true  nature  by  its  fatal  fruits,  and  presents  a  contrast  to  the  blessed- 
ness and  honor  in  which  righteousness  finally  issues,  that  is  con- 
formable  to  its  dreadful  character.  The  trials  to  which  those  of 
God's  'children  are  subjected  who  have  not  fallen  into  great  and 
public  sins,  are  usually  adventitious,  or  inflicted  gratuitously  by  evil 
men,  such  as  were  Job's,  Joseph's,  Jeremiah's,  Elijah's,  the  apostles' 
and  martyrs'.  Those  with  which  they  are  overwhelmed  who  have 
committed  great  and  notorious  crimes,  usually  occur  in  a  train  of 
events  that  spring  from  them  as  natural  consequences,  such  as 
were  Jacob's  in  respect  to  Esau,  his  sons'  in  relation  to  Joseph,  and 
David's  in  respect  to  Bathsheba  and  Uriah. 

The  style  of  this  volume  is  neat  and  perspicuous,  and  the  investi- 
gatioDB  conducted  with  judgment  and  candoT. 
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8.  The  Life  and  Remains,  Letters,  Lectures,  and  Poems,  of  the 
Rev.  R.  M.  McCuetne,  Minister  of  St.  Paul's,  Dundee.  By  the 
Rev.  A.  BoNAR.     New  York  :  R.  Carter.     1949. 

TnoiGii  Mr.  MuClicyno  was  cut  olT  in  his  thirtieth  year,  he  had 
become  so  widely  known,  and  acquired  so  high  a  place  in  the 
estiniution  of  the  cliurchcs,  that  his  death  was  regarded  as  a  public 
loss.     Where  lay  the  secret  of  his  influence,  and  the  respect  in 
which  lie  wns  held  ?     Not  in  any  extraordinary  powers  of  intellect ; 
for  though  his  talents  wore  respectable,  he  had  none  of  those  exalted 
gi(\s  which  invest  their  possessors  with  a  resistless  influence  over 
their  auditors,  and  make  them  ohjects  of  ardent  and  general  admi- 
ration.     Not  in  any  unusual  literary  or  theological   attainments. 
Ilis  endowments  were  such,  thai  had  he  devoted  himself  to  their 
cultivation,  he  might  have  become  in  a  degree  distinguished ;  but  he 
appears  not  to  have  made  much  progress  in  his  theological  know- 
lodge  after  he  entered  the  sacred  office,  but  to   have   given  his 
attention  almost  exclusively  to  pastoral  labors,  and  the  preparation  of 
his  sermons.     Not  in  any  extraordinary  gifts  as  a  speaker.     Though 
he  was  grave,  oarnest,  and  impressive,  he  had  none  of  the  peculiar 
powers  of  the  orator ;  no  lightning  flashes  of  thought ;  no  novel, 
startling,  and  lofty  conceptions ;  no  trains  of  original  and  resistless 
reasoning  ;  no  bursts  of  impassioned  sensibility.     His  discourses  are 
of  the  most  plain  and  practical  kind.     He  seldom  presents  a  thought 
that  is  inark<Ml  by  oriirinaliiy.    He  seldom  treats  a  subject  with  which 
the  reliiiioiisly  eduealod  are  not  familiar.     The  elFectiveness  of  his 
ministry  wns  owing  to  the  directness  and   fervor  with  whieh  he 
sought  the  salvation  of  iiis  hearers,  and  the  simplicity,  fulness,  and 
poiiit«»dni'ss   with  whicli  he  taught  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel. 
All  other  ends,  such  as  the  pursuit  of  learning,  the  enlargement  of  a 
coni;regation,  the  acquisition  of  literary  honors,  or  a  commanding 
station  in  the  church,  were  dismissed  from   his  thoughts,  or  made 
wholly  subordinate  ;    and  the  prix;laniation  of  the  gospel  in  reliance 
on  the  Holy  Spirit's  influences,  jjis  only  means  of  attaining  it.     And 
he  presents  in  that  relation  an  example  that  is  eminently  worthy  of 
the  study  of  all  who  are  in  liie  sacrrd  uflice.     He  did  not  proceed  on 
the  nli^tau('n  assumption  on  wiiich  even  good  men  seem  sometimes 
to  frame  their  discourses,  lliat  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  secure 
the    acceptance   of  the   gospel    by  their  liearers,    than  simply  to 
announce  to  tlwMii  its  glad  tidings.      He  endeavored  to  unveil  to  them 
their  relations  to  G*)(\,  to  convince  them  of  their  alienation  and  ruiu, 
to  show  them  the  nature  of  the  change  which  they  must  experience 
in  order  to  salvation,  and  to  lead  them  to  a  specific  acceptance  of 
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Christ ;  aod  he  was  highly  successful.  Great  numbers  attended  his 
preaching,  and  the  Spirit  gave  efficacy  to  the  truth  which  Tie 
announced.  There  were  seasons  of  attention  in  his  congregation  that 
resembled  the  revivals  that  distinguished  the  ministry  of  Edwards, 
Brainardy  Griffin,  and  Nettleton  ;  and  many  were  turned  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God. 

8.  Infant  Baptism,  a  Scriptural  Service,  and  dipping  unnecessary 
to  its  right  administration ;  containing  a  critical  survey  and  digest 
of  the  leading  evidence,  classical,  biblical,  and  patristic,  with 
special  reference  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Carson,  and  occasional  stric- 
tures on  the  views  of  Dr.  Halley.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Wilson, 
Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  for  the  General  Assembly,  Royal 
College,  Belfast.  One  vol.  8vo.  London :  Longman,  Brown, 
Green,  and  Longmans,  1848. 

This  volume  presents  a  learned,  thorough,  and  candid  discussion 
of  the  whole  series  of  questions  that  respect  the  mode  and  subjects 
of  baptism.  The  investigation  into  the  meaning  of  the  terms  ren- 
dered in  the  common  version,  baptize,  baptism,  and  others,  is  con- 
ducted .with  excellent  discrimination  and  judgment.  There  is 
source  any  task  to  which  the  intellect  is  called  in  the  search  after 
truth,  requiring  a  sharper  observation,  clearer  perceptions,  and  a 
finer  tact,  than  an  exact  analysis  of  language  and  determination  of 
its  precise  meaning  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  beauti- 
ful  processes,  when  conducted  with  skill,  and  made  the  instrument 
of  evolving  truth  from  passages  that  have  been  misconceived,  or 
inadequately  understood,  and  setting  it  forth  with  certainty  in  the 
proportions  and  attitudes  in  which  it  was  conceived  and  expressed 
by  its  author.  Many  of  Professor  Wilson's  criticisms  are  eminently 
acute  and  elegant.  lie  has  amply  qualified  himself  for  the  task, 
investigates  and  judges  for  himself,  and  has  the  calmness,  caution, 
and  impartiality,  that  fit  him  to  conduct  a  controversy  with  fidelity 
to  the  truth,  and  without  oflTencn  to  those  who  may  dissent  from  his 
conclusions.  He  exhibits  no  disposition  to  ascribe  an  undue 
importance  to  the  considerations  that  favor  his  constructions, 
nor  to  disparage  the  reasonings  and  objections  of  his  opponents. 
His  arguments  in  proof  that  the  infant  oflispring  of  believers 
are  proper  subjects  of  baptism,  are  marked  in  like  manner, 
by  comprehensiveness,  good  sense,  and  candor.  The  views 
which  he  presents  both  of  the  subject  at  large,  and  of  its  several 
parts,  are  abler,  and  better  suited  to  give  satisfaction  to  inquirers, 
than  any  others  that  we  have  seen. 
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4,  Tm  Wmtffs  op  Cornelius  Tacitus,  with  mn  Essay  on  his  Life 
and  Genius,  Notes,  Supplements,  &c.     By  Arthur  Murphy,  Esq., 

in  one  vol.  8vo.     New  Tork  :  R.  Carter  6c  Brothers,  1849. 

» 

tuz  period  of  which  Tacitus  treats,  from  the  death  of  Augustas 
to  the  times  of  Vespasian,  is  of  greater  interest  to  the  nuxlerD 
reader  than  any  other  of  the  Roman  history.  It  was  at  that  epoch 
that  Christ  otcomplished  the  work  of  redemption  ;  that  Christianity 
was  preached,  spread  through  the  empire,  and  first  persecuted  by 
the  Pagans ;  and  that  the  Mosaic  worship  was  abolished  by  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  and  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The 
history  of  the  imperial  family,  also,  was  at  that  period  marked  in 
an  unusual  degree  by  great  and  tragic  events ;  and  they  found  in 
Tacitus  a  genius  eminently  fitted  for  their  elective  delineatioD. 
To  the  largest  and  most  re  fined  cultivation  of  the  age,  a  pvolbund 
knowledge  of  men,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  political 
institutions  of  the  Romans,  he  united  unrivalled  powers  as  a  nar- 
rator. There  are  no  pictures  in  the  annals  of  our  race,  of  great 
actions  and  events ;  there  are  no  portraitures  of  the  fierce  and 
remorseless  passions  of  men,  more  graphic  than  those  which  are 
drawn  on  his  pages.  The  translation  has  the  high  merit  of  uniting 
the  terseness  and  vivacity  for  which  Tacitus  is  distinguished,  with 
the  ease,  simplicity,  and  elegance  of  an  original  composition.  The 
Annals  and  History  arc  followed  by  the  Tract  on  the  Manners  of 
the  (icrmans,  the  Life  of  Agricola,  the  most  elegant  and  instructive 
of  the  biographies  that  have  descended  from  that  age,  and  the 
Dialogue  on  Oratory.  The  Volume  is  printed  in  double  columns, 
in  a  neat  type,  and  handsomely  bound. 

5.  Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  James  Richards,  D.  D.,  with  an 
Es:>ay  on  his  Cliaracter,  by  W.  B.  Sprague,  D.  D.  Albany : 
Eraslus  H.  Pease  A:  Co.,  1949. 

This  volume  will  prove  very  acceptable,  not  only  to  the  numerous 
friends  of  Dr.  Richards,  who  enjoyed  his  acquaintance,  his  ministry, 
and  his  professional  instructions,  but  to  all  who  delight  in  sound 
sense,  fervent  piety,  fidelity  in  a  preacher,  and  a  plain,  just,  and 
effective  inculcation  of  tlie  great  truths  of  the  gospel.  The  Essay 
on  his  Character  is  written  with  Dr.  Sprague's  usual  ease  and  taste, 
and  presents  a  just  and  beautiful  portraiture  of  his  mental  qualities, 
his  excellence  as  a  proacljor  and  theological  instructor,  and  the 
integrity,  faithfulness,  and  wisdom  which  marked  him  in  all  his 
relations,  and  gave  him  the  large  and  salutary  influence  he  long 
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exerted  in  the  ehuroh.  What  ao  exemplificatioo  his  ale  pfieteoli^ 
of  the  fact,  that  the  high  office  to  which  God  often  calls  the  greatest 
and  best  of  his  ministers, — is  not  that  of  Inhering  in  the  millennium  ; 
of  converting  the  nations ;  of  conquering  the  wor1d;-»but  inMad, 
of  preventing  the  church  in  which  they  are  stationed  from  aposlny ; 
of  withstanding  a  tide  of  fatal  error ;  of  guarding  the  flock  from 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing !  One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
services  which  0r.  Richards  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  was 
in  his  steadfast  resistance  of  the  storm  of  false  doctrine  and  fanatical 
excitement,  with  which  the  churches  around  him  were  swept, 
during  his  residence  at  Auburn. 

The  Sermons  are  distinguished  by  simplicity  and  force  of  thought, 
just  and  lofty  views  of  God,  and  a  direct  and  eftective  appeal  to  the 
understanding  and  conscience.  He  has  no  superfluous  sentences  ; 
no  vagina  and  declamatory  paragraphs ;  every  word  has  a  specific 
office ;  every  thought  is  in  its  proper  place,  and  contributes  to  the 
end  at  which  he  aimed.  The  topics  are  well  selected.  His  eflbrts 
are  not  wasted  on  remote  disquisitions  that  are  suited  rather  to 
weary  and  bewilder,  than  to  interest  and  instruct ;  but  he  treats  of 
great  and  aflecting  truths,  raises  the  thoughts  of  his  readers  to 
God,  impresses  them  with  a  sense  of  their  relations  to  him ;  and 
unfolds  and  enforces  with  earnestness  the  duties  of  life. 

6.  The  Life  and  Reign  of  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth,  together  with  a 
Biographical  Sketch  of  his  predecessor,  Gregory  XVI.  By  John 
Dowling,  D.  D.     New  York:  E.  Walker,  1849. 

This  work,  which  b  a  supplement  to  Dr.  Dowling's  History  of 
Romanism,  besides  a  notice  of  Pius  Ninth's  early  life,  presents  a 
brief  statement  of  the  causes  which  compelled  him  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  his  subjects,  and  propose  the  changes  in  the  civil 
government  of  the  Roman  State,  which  were  introduced  soon  after 
his  accession,  and  a  history  of  his  administration  to  the  period  of  his 
flight.  It  consists  largely  of  quotations  from  authentic  documents, 
and  is  accompanied  by  a  glossary  of  ecclesiastical  terms,  and  a 
chronological  table  of  popes,  general  councils,  and  remarkable 
events  connected  with  Romanism. 

7*  Genekal  Histoet  of  the  Cbeistian  Reuoion  mud  Chcecb. 
From  the  German  of  Dr.  Augustus  Neander.  Volume  first,  com. 
prising  the  first  great  division  of  the  History,  translated  from  the 
second  and  improved  edition ;    volume  second,  comprising  the 
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second  great  division  of  the  History,  translated  from  the  first,  and 
revised  and  altered  throughout  according  to  the  second  edition.  By 
Joseph  Torrey,  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Vermont.  Second  edition.  Boston:  Crocker 
dc  Brewster.     London  :  Wiley  &  Putnam.     1848. 

These  volumes,  which  arc  conformed  to  the  edition  last  issued  hy 
Ncander,  emhrace  the  history  of  five  centuries  and  a  half,  and  pre- 
sent  a  more  copious  and  minute  narrative  of  events,  a  far  fuller 
delineation  of  conspicuous  individuals,  and  a  larger  and  more 
thorough  sitatement  of  the  peculiar  doctrinal  opinions  that  were  held 
by  the  orthodox  ^nd  heretical  than  is  found  in  Mosheim.  The 
translation  imparts  to  the  author  as  large  a  degree  of  ease  and  per- 
spicuity, probably,  as  fidelity  would  permit.  To  raise  a  work  of 
Neander  to  the  clearness,  force,  and  elegance  of  a  fine  vtilBr,  were 
impossible.  He  has  not  the  gift  of  a  rapid  and  graphic  narrator. 
He  has  not  the  art  of  drawing  a  character  at  a  stroke.  He  is  not 
skilful  in  grouping  and  generalizing,  but  deals  rather  in  particulars, 
and  is  often  mystical  in  thought,  and  vague  in  expression.  Should 
these  volumes  bo  favorably  received  by  the  public.  Professor  Torrey 
proposes  to  continue  the  translation.  We  design  in  a  future  number 
to  give  a  fuller  notice  of  the  work. 


8.  Sermons.  By  Henry  Mclvill,  B.  D.,  Minister  of  Cambden 
Chapel,  CamberwcU,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Tower  of  London,  com- 
prisinj;  all  the  Discoursos  published  by  consent  of  the  author. 
Edited  by  Right  llev.  C.  P.  M»Ilvaine,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Prot- 
Kpis.  Church  in  the  Diocess  of  Ohio.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  New 
York:  Stanford  &  Swords.  Boston:  Crocker  A:  Brewster.  Phila- 
delphia: G.  S.  Appleton.  Cincinnati:  Derby,  Bradley  d:  Co. 
1?49. 

These  sermons  are  entitled  to  the  high  estimate  in  which  iJiey 
are  held,  and  the  large  circulation  they  have  gained.  Wiiile  their 
subjects  are  very  various,  speculative,  dogmatic,  and  practical,  they 
all  bear  the  stamp  of  the  author's  genius ;  ease  and  simplicity  with- 
out sinking  into  common  place,  and  originality  without  verging  into 
extravagance.  He  does  not  distort  his  theme  for  the  sake  of  being 
novel,  nor  suppress  what  belongs  to  it,  in  order  to  avoid  singu. 
larity  ;  but  unfolds  it  in  all  its  relations,  though  it  may  be  more  than 
others  would  see,  or  of  a  nature  that  they  would  not  avow.  They 
are  evangelical,  present  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel  with  clearness, 
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abjuiui  with  hiiih  and  aill-cliiig  lliuughts,  ainl  h  avc  u,r  rcadLi'  with 
a  feeling  of  the  importance,  greatness,  and  beauty  of  divine  things. 
In  his  perorations,  especially,  the  author  often  rises  to  a  loftiness 
and  fervor  that  merit  in  a  high  sense  the  title  ofHfue  eloquence. 
Bishop  M*Ilvaine  presents  in  his  editorial  preface,  a  just  view  of  Mr. 
Melvill's  characteristics  as  a  writer  and  preacher. 


9.  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm.     By  Isaac  Taylor.     New 
York  :  R.  Carter  &  Brothers.     1849. 

This  is  the  most  instructive  and  interesting  of  the  series  of  volumes 
issued  by  Mr.  Taylor  twenty  years  ago,  which  obtained  a  wide  cir- 
culation in  Great  Britain  and  this  country,  and  gave  him  the  rank 
he  enjoys  afl  a  learned  and  elegant  writer.  The  topics  of  which  it 
treats  ha wiiot  become  obsolete,  but  are  still,  and  will  continue,  of  as 
high  interest,  as  at  the  period  of  its  composition.  Human  nature 
remains  the  same,  and  assumes  the  same  forms  of  extravagance,  and 
exhibits  the  same  self-contradictions  as  in  the  earlier  ages.  Some 
of  the  modifications  of  enthusiasm  which  he  delineates,  have,  since 
the  publication  of  the  work,  reappeared  in  Great  Britain  and  in  this 
country,  in  connexions  which  he  little  expected ;  while  some  of  the 
anticipations  of  the  rapid  growth'  of  the  church,  and  triumph  of  the 
gospel  over  infidelity,  in  which  he  indulged,  have  been  but  very 
inadequately  realized.  lie  has  a  happy  talent  for  this  species  of 
disquisition,  and  has  qualified  himself  by  large  reading,  to  treat  the 
subject  with  comprehensiveness  and  accuracy.  Many  of  his  specu- 
lations display  a  truly  philosophic  spirit ;  he  detects  and  unveils  with 
skill,  the  secret  passions  and  principles  that  work  beneath  the  dis- 
torted shapes  which  religion  assumes,  and  enlivens  and  adorns  his 
pages  with  elegant  sentiments,  profound  practical  maxims,  and 
graphic  pictures  of  the  heart. 

He  rebukes,  in  a  very  just  manner,  in  his  section  on  the  enthusi- 
asm of  prophetic  interpretation,  the  neglect  and  depreciation  of  the 
prophecies,  to  which  many  have  been  prompted  by  the  extravagan- 
ces into  which  expositors  have  sometimes  run,  as  though  that  were 
their  natural  effect.  In  Catholics  it  excites  no  surprise,  but  it  suits 
very  ill  with  the  principles  of  Protestantism,  to  assume  that  the 
revelation  which  God  has  made,  is  such,  that  no  wise  man  should 
allow  himself  to  study  it.  Mr.  Taylor  would  have  rendered  a  timely 
service  to  the  church,  had  he  pointed  out  the  true  cause  of  those 
errors  and  exorbitances.  It  is  not,  as  he  assumes,  that  the  media 
through  which  the  revelation  is  made,  are  ambiguous,  or  carry  a 
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double  or  triple  sense.  Their  meaning  is  as  precise  and  demonalraUe 
as  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  Sacred  Word.  The  great  sources 
of  the  diversity,  extravagance,  and  folly  of  the  constructions  that 
have  been  given,  are  the  mistaken  and  preposterou^i  hypotheses  which 
their  authors  have  entertained  of  the  principles  on  which  figures  and 
symbols  are  used.  The  adoption  of  the  inductive  method,  which  be 
recommends  in  his  closing  chapter,  will  prove  an  effective  remedy 
of  the  evil.  If  the  interpretations  which  God  has  himself  given  of 
portions  of  the  symbols  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  are  taken  as 
eiponents  of  the  principles  on  which  the  others  of  the  same  classes 
are  employed,  their  meaning  may  be  as  easily  and  certainly  ascer- 
tained, as  the  results  of  any  other  problems  that  are  to  be  determined 
by  known  laws.  The  views  which  his  subject  leads  him  to  give  of 
our  race,  are  sad  and  humbling,  but  are  marked  by  truth,  and  are 
worthy  to  hn  studied  by  all  who  would  understand  the  fcrms  into 
which,  under  the  impulse  of  powerful  causes,  our  nature  is  easily 
moulded.  How  many  affecting  proofs  the  history  of  the  church 
presents,  of  the  dreadful  facility  with  whibh  men  are  seduced  into 
the  grossest  errors,  and  betrayed  into  the  wildest  fanaticism !  And 
what  hideous  shapes  the  heart  sometimes  assumes,  when  it  under* 
takes  to  fabricate  a  religion  out  of  its  own  unsanctified  elements,  and 
substitute  it  in  the  place  of  that  which  God  has  appdnted !  Mr. 
Taylor's  sections  on  the  perversions  of  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
influences,  the  sources  of  heresy,  and  the  belief  of  a  particular  provi- 
dence,  are  especially  interesting.  Those  on  the  Enthusiasm  of  the 
Ancient  Church,  and  the  Origin  and  Characteristics  of  Monachisro, 
are  still  more  valuable,  and  present  a  juster  view  of  those  subjects 
than  we  have  seen  in  so  brief  a  space,  in  any  other  writer. 

10.  Christian  Songs.     By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Lyons,  LL.D.     Third 
edition.     Philadelphia :  George  S.  Appleton.     1848. 

This  small  volume  presents  but  slight  materials  for  a  critical 
notice.  The  subjects  are  appropriate,  and  treated  with  ease,  and 
the  sentiments  of  several  highly  pleasing. 

O  steal  not  tbon  my  fiutb  away. 

Nor  tempt  to  doubt  a  lowly  mind. 
Make  all  that  earth  can  yield  thy  prey. 

But  leave  this  heavenly  gift  behind. 


INDEX. 


A. 

Alexander's  earlier  and  later  propheciod  of  Isaiah,  544-603  ;  hisitory  of  interpre- 
tation of  Isaiah,  556  ;  design  of  hia  commentary,  558 ;  laws  of  interpretation, 
559-561 ;  theory  of  the  names  servant  'of  Jehovah,  Israol,  Jacob,  Zion,  and 
JenmalMD,  56S2-566 ;  573-578  ;  refuted,  581-590 ;  character  of  his  work,  603. 

Allegory,  definition,  366-369  ;  605. 

Apocalypse  ;  fiilso  methods  of  interpreting  it,  10-54 ;  Stuart's  commentary,  54- 
131 ;  not  a  poem,  56-68 ;  symbols,  192-904. 

Apostrophe,  definition  and  example,  605. 

Arnold's  Greek  Reading  book,  176. 

Aostralia,  Mitchell's  expedition,  507-513  ;  Leichhardt's,  533-534. 

B. 

Baptisn,  Wilson's  treatise,  699. 

Baptist,  John,  571-573. 

Bickerateth's  Signs  of  the  tiroes,  513-531 ;  restoration  of  the  Jews,  53d. 

Blunfs  Coincidences  of  the  old  and  new  testament,  697. 

Bunaen's  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  531,  533. 

Bush's  Exposition  of  Dan.  xii.  3.  393-395. 

C. 

Caesar's  Commentaries,  Spencer's  edition,  176. 

Catalogue  of  the  symbols  of  the  scriptures,  193-304 ;  of  the  interpretations  of  them 
in  the  scriptures,  305-313. 

Chalmers's  Scripture  readings,  148-161  ;  349,  350. 

Cibyratis,  Travels  there,  488-503. 

CocceiusT  Exposition  of  Isaiah,  xi.  6,  387-393 ;  principles  of  interpretation,  551, 
553-555. 

Coleridge's  philosophical  views,  333-334  ;  adopted  from  Kant,  333, 334 ;  633-649 ; 
mistaken  and  atheistic,  335-334 ;  Philosophy  of  Christianity  an  atheistic  idealism, 
631-669  ;  his  theory  of  the  understanding  and  reason,  633  ;  taken  from  Sweden- 
hoTf,  633-636 ;  design  of  his  philosophy  to  modify  ethics  and  religion,  637 ;  denied 
the  possibility  of  proving  the  existence  of  God,  639 ;  held  that  God  is  but  an  idea. 
644-648  ;  views  of  the  trinity,  &(8 ;  nght  and  law,  649-653 ;  denies  Chrirt's 
atonement,  653. 

ConstitatJofis  of  the  Apostles,  Dr.Chase's  translation,  174,  175. 

Cnnninghame's  theory  of  symbols  and  interpretation,  51. 
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D. 

DMbai*s  theory  of  tymbols  aiid  intenirelatioD,  30-41. 

IMgnation  and  elasnfication  of  the  figaies  of  laaiah,  chap.  L  004-631. 

Diclun«on>,  R.  W.,  Religion  teaehing  by  example,  162-173 ;  raview  of  Dr. 

Power  of  the  Pulpit,  431M61. 
Diqwnaation,  the  relation  of  the  prenot  to  Chrirt's  future  raifB,  451-48B. 
Dowling'M  Lifi;  of  Pope  Plus  IX..  701. 
Dancan,  M.  L.,  notice  of  her  memoir,  52S->538. 

E. 
Eiehbom's  theory  of  aymboli  and  interpreution,  49,  SMO. 

F. 
Fliber,  G.  S..  theory  of  mterpreUtion,  50  ;  exposition  of  Dan.  ii.,  41-43  ^  Lokfl, 

u.  27, 384,  385  ;  theory  of  tiguratiTe  language  and  aymbok,  400-^17  ;  intv- 

preutiona  of  the  apocalypeo,  417-433  ;  539-544. 
Ffehte*fl  philosophical  pyrtem,  317. 
FlgarM  of  language.  13  ;  analyaia,  353-399  ;  lawa,  353-^355;  oatalogM  of  iMiah't, 

chap.  i..G04-631. 
Flik's  Memorial  of  Egypt.  350, 351. 
Fkaoing's  Riae  and  Fall  of  Papacy,  335-348. 
Forbes'B  Travels  in  Lycia.  488-^503. 
Fkere's  theory  of  vymbgU  and  interpretation,  17-91. 

H. 

Hagel's  philoMphical  system,  331.      ' 

Hiaroglypha.  E^ptian,  531-533. 

HiMory.  Markham'ii  of  England.  351 ;  Bunsen's  of  Egypt,  581  ;  Taylof'a  of  Em- 

tfaoBiam,  703. 
Hypocata^taw.  definition  and  eiainpli*9.  3G9-375  ;  605-^35. 

I. 

Interpretation,  importance  of  just  vicwi»  of  its  laws.  1-10 ;  false  methoda,  10-54 : 
Stuart's  thc<»ry,  81-Sr» ;  his  int«Ti)n.>(ation9  of  the  apocalypse,  111-131  ;  exam- 
ples of  false  interpretation,  379-3^9  ;  Faber'e  thcor)',  401-417  ;  interpreUtions 
of  Isaiah,  539-541;  of  Isaiah's  figun.'^,  G04-631  ;  Col^dge's  intcrpretatioa  of 
metaphor*.  655. 

baiah.  exposition  of  chap.  ii.  3.  xi.  6.  11,  13 ;  379-393 ;  Alexander's  earlier  and 
later  prophecies,  54-MK)3  ;  figurc:^.  547-549  ;  style.  547-549  ;  modes  in  which 
they  liave  bei^n  interpreted.  550-55t:t ;  true  laws  of  interpreting  them,  590 ;  whit 
they  forodhow.  591-603  ;  figures  of  the  first  chap.  604-631. 

braelites  to  return  and  be  reorganized  as  a  nation.  591-595. 

J. 
James*  Earnest  Ministry.  175. 

Jomsalem  not  used  as  a  symbol  by  Isaiah.  574-590  ;  to  be  rehoilt,  595. 
Jews,  their  restoration,  538,  591-595. 

K. 

Kant's  theory  of  the  understanding  and  reason,  303-317 ;  oiklakeD,307, 

atheistic,  313, 339-331 ;  taken  from  Swedenborg,  633-635. 
Knight's  Half  Houn  with  the  best  Autboia,  173. 
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Lawa  of  Bymbolization.  177-S54 ;  of  figam,  853-379. 

Leiehhaidfs  esqpedUion  in  Aintnlia,  5S3,&M. 

Life  of  Jems  by  Straon  and  Naandar,  356-300. 

Life  of  Popo  Piua  IX.,  701. 

Lowman'a  theory  of  aymbola  and  intnpratatMm,  47-49. 

LyeU,  Travela  there,  488^503. 

M. 

Markham'a  History  of  England,  351. 
MeCheyne'8  Life  and  Romaina,  696. 
Mede'a  theory  of  aymbola  and  interpretation,  Sl-97. 
MelWll'a  Sermona,  700. 

Memoir  of  iMra.  Van  Lonnep.  503-^7 ;  Mia.  Dwican,  585-^588. 
Metaphor,  definition,  and  laws,  13, 360-366 ;  376, 377 ;  aiaiifitii  60fr-C30 ;  Imk- 
'    ah'a,  chap.  i.  605-630. 
Metonymy,  definition  and  examples,  607-614. 
Milyas,  Travels  there,  488-.503. 
Mitchell's  Expedition  in  Australia,  507-519. 
Morell's  Hiatory  of  speculative  philosophy,  30(M35. 

N. 

Neander  ;  Life  of  Christ,  266-300  ;  denies  inspinition  of  the  goipiii,  9CB-970 ; 
felse  view  of  reason,  270-975 ;  of  the  star  at  Quiit^  hirtb*  975-9B1 ;  of  tha 
temptation,  281-295  ;  of  the  tnnsfigoration,  995, 996 ;  difeeti  and  erron,  99^ 
300  ;  general  history  of  the  church,  701. 

Nebuchadncnar's  imago,  134-137. 

Newton,  Biriiop,  theory  of  interpretation,  49. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  theory  of  interpretation,  27-99. 

Noticea,  literary  and  critical.  173-176 ;  349-351  ;  531-08 ;  «7-1t4. 

P. 
Paley's  Ilorv  Paulime,  524. 
PersonificaUon,  375,  605,  607. 

Philosophy,  Mobil's  history,  300-335 ;  Kanfa,  303-307  ;  633-636 ;  VteM's.  317 ; 
Schelling'a,  319, 320  ;  Ilegel's,  391 ;  CoMdf^a,  399-334  ;  631-4tt. 

R. 

Rationalism,  its  rise,  259, 260. 

Reason,  its  ofiice,  270-273. 

Relation  of  the  present  dispensation  to  Chfist*a  foUiie  Nign,  451-489. 

Requisites  to  an  efficient  ministry,  444  448. 

Revolutions  in  Europe,  131-147. 

RichardsTs,  Rev.  J.,  Sermons,  700. 

Ruins  of  cities  in  Lycia,  488-503. 

8. 
Schelling'a  philosophy,  319, 320. 

Senae  spirituah,  principle  on  which  it  ia  fbuoded,  554,  555. 
SermoDs  of  Rev.  J.  Richaids,  700  ;  of  Mehriil,  709. 
Servant  of  Jehovah,  Alexandei'a  theory,  569-666 ;  573-57& 
Bimile,  definition,  law,  and  aiimphi,  13, 355-361 ;  694-493. 
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d|wco»  Kuf  s  theory  of  it,  305^908 ;  adopted  by  Coleridge,  333-330 ;  taken  from 
8w«3denborg,  633-fi3B. 

Spra^ue's  ciiiuy  on  thi^  liia  and  ehanctter  of  Rer.  J.  Richaids,  D.D..  700. 

Sprati's  Travrla  in  Lycia.  488-^503. 

KpnnR'M  Power  of  tho  Pulpit,  433-451 
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